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PBBf ACE TO THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

Both in Santiniketan, where X held the visiting professor- 
ship at Visvabharatl IJni\rersity in 1922-23, and elsewhere 
in India, I often heard expressions of regret that my 'History 
of Indian Literature,’ written in German, was not accessible 
to the majority of Indian students. I talked about this to 
some of my Indian friends, and one day Professor Tarapore- 
wala suggested that an English translation might be publish- 
ed by the University of Calcutta. He spoke about it to the 
late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the great champion and inspirer 
of Oriental Studies in Calcutta University, who at onee 
showed great interest in the work, and at his suggestion the 
Syndicate of the University agreed to undertake the publica- 
tion. It was not difficult to find a translator. When I came 
to Poona in November 1922, to visit the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, I was introduced to Ur. S. V. Ketkar, the 
learned Editor of the Marathi Encyclopsedia, and to my great 
surprise he showed me two big volumes, containing a type- 
written English translation of the first two volumes of my 
“History of Indian Literature.” The translation, I under- 
stood, was the work of Mrs. Ketkar, who had made it for the 
use of her husband, not for publication. Mrs. Ketkar, being 
German by her mother tongue, English by education, and 
Indian by marriage, seemed to me as if predestined for the 
work, and she agreed to revise and rewrite her translation 
for the purpose of publication. 

But not only the translator had to revise her work, I 
myself had to revise mine. The first part of the German 
original, dealing with Vedie literature, had been published iu 
1905, the second part, treating the Epic and Puranic literature, 
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in 1908. Ifc was, therefore, necessary to revise the whole work 
for the English translation, in order to bring it up to date. 
Many chapters had to be rewritten entirely, smaller changes, 
corrections and additions, had to he made almost on every 
page, and the more important publications of the last twenty 
years had to be added to the references in the Notes. Thus 
this English translation is at the same time a second, revised 
and, I hope, improved edition of the original work. 

It is not for me to say how far the translator has succeed- 
ed in her task. But I know that she has spared no pains to 
make her translation as accurate and as readable as possible. 
And for this it is my pleasant duty to thank her. I have also 
to thank my pupil W^ilhelm Grampert for preparing the Index. 

Ptci^u 6, S6pt. 5t7i, 19^6. W^intbrnitz. 



PREI'AOE TO THE GERMAN EDITION. 

The publishers of this work have announced in a notice 
that the series in which the present volume, dedicated to the 

oldest period of Indian literature, appears, is intended, “ not 
for learned circles, but for the educated people of the nation.” 
With this idea in mind, the class of reader which I have kept 
constantly in view in the course of my work is the reader 

who as yet knows nothing of Indian literature, and possesses 

no special Indologieal knowledge of any kind:— and yet not 
that reader who merely desires a desultory acquaintance with 
Indian literature in a leisure hour, but him who wants to 
make himself as thoroughly acquainted with it as it is at all 
possible without a knowledge of the Indian languages. An 
English, German or French literary history need only be a 
bare presentation of the course of development of a literature 
which presumably is already familiar. A history of Indian 
literature, however, in all cases in which there are no German 
translations— and this is unfortunately so in the majority of 
eases — must also instruct the German reader as far as possible 
in the contents of the literary productions, by means of 
quotations and summaries of the contents. In other words : 
A history of the literature must be at the same time a descrip- 
tion of the literature. Thus of the national -epics and the 
Puranas, with which the second half of the present volume 
deals only few portions have so far become known in German 
translations. Without extensive descriptive summaries and 
quotations it is impossible for the reader to gam any concep- 
tion at all of the wqr^kstye^b^ , ' . 
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In this way, indeed, the volume assumed larger prapor- 
than it ™ originally anticipated, f second 
tion also accounts lor this increase m the sKe ot thewo h. 

It is precisely the oldest Indian literature, treated m tta 
volume whiZ with reletence to chronology, is te a certain 
I^rt “hovering in the air.” Not a single one of he numer. 
ous and extensive woris which belong to the Ved^, to the 
national Epics, or to the Puranas, can he ascnbed wi 
certainty even to this or that century. It is simply imposs- 
Me, in one sentence or in a lew lines, to give infornmtion 
on the age o£ the Vedas, ol the Mahahharata, ol the Eamayapa 
and even of the Pu«nas. Even for the general rerfer it is 
not sufficient to tell him that we do not know anything de - 
nite about the date ol these works. It is necessary to mark 
off the boundaries within which our ignmauee ^ 

slate the grounds on which an fPf 
only conjectural, date of these works is supported. 
o^nsiderk sections had to be devoted to he enquiry oon_ 
eerninv the age of the Vedas, the Epics and the Puranas I 
emph^ise expressly that these chapters, too are not indeed 

writon only for the specialist, but in the first place for the 

layman as eharaoterised above, whom I had in view as my 
reader • H, notwithstanding, they contain something new tor 
the specWist also, -and probably also some pomts which 
might challenge contradietion.-then it is because questions 
are here dealt with, which, just in recent years, have been the 

subject ol new investigations, new discoveries, and manifold 

The references given in the Notes are partly intended for 
the specialist, *m whose eyes they are to justify the editor’s 
‘ oint in the most important debatable questions. Eor 
... iViof a linnlr wTiifsTi IS addrosscd to tho 
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matter of course, that a hook which is addressed to the 
I people of tie , nation, must also ' stand before the 
of 'luhmit,, ^entirely to the same. 




er hand, 
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I have also made a point of referring to all German translations 
which are accessible by any means— and whei'e these are 
wanting, to the English and French ones. I have ntilised 
these translations only in a few cases, in which they appeared 
to me to reproduce the original in a particularly admirable 
manner. Where no translator is mentioned, the translations 
are my own. 

After what has been said, it will not be surprising that 
the originally intended size of one vcdume proved to be too 
narrow for this Indian Literary History. I am sincerely 
thankful to the Publisher for raising no opposition to the 
reasons which were given for the widening of the originally 
planned size, and for giving his consent for a second volume. 
This widening also thoroughly corresponds with the extent 
and the significance of Indian literature,— for which I refer 
to the Introduction (p. 1 ff.). As the present volume deals in 
a certain sense wfith the “prehistoric” period of Indian 
literature, — at least in their beginnings, both the Vedas and 
the national epics reach back to far-off epochs which cannot 
be fixed by means of any dates— so the second volume shall 
begin with the Buddhist literature, and introduce the reader 
to the literature of the actually historical period of India. 

Regarding the works upon w'hich I have drawn and to 
which I am indebted, the Notes to the separate sections give 
information. What I owe to the “Akademische Vorles- 
ungen fiber Indische Literaturgeschichte ” by Albrecht 
Weber (2nd edition, Berlin 1876) which paved the way for 
Indian literary historiography, and to those stimulating and 
valuable lectures on “ Indiens Literatur und Cultur in histo- 
rischer Entwicklung ” by Leopold v. Schroeder (Leipzig 1887) 
could naturally not be recorded in every single case. I also 
owe much, without always having specially mentioned it, to 
the valuable “ Bulletins des Religions de I’Inde ” by A. Barth 
in the Revue de PHistoire des Religions, Tomes I, III, V, XI, 
XIV, XXVIIIf, XLIf, and XLV (1880-1902). The ingenious 
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essays of H. Oldenberg, “ Die Literatiir des alien Indien ” 
(Stuttgart and Berlin 1903) deal more with an aesthetic view 
and appreciation of Indian literature, which was somewhat 
outside the scope of my plans. The works of A. Baumgartner 
(Geschichte der Weltliteratur II. Die Literaturen ludiens 
und Ostasiens, 8. und 4. Aufi., Dreiburg i. B. 1902), xi. A. 
Macdonell (A History of Sanskrit Literature, London 1900) 
and V. Henry (Les Litteratures de I’lnde, Paris 1904), though 
quite useful for their own purposes, hardly offered me any- 
thing new. The outlines of Indian literature by llichard 
Piscbel in Part I, Section VII (“ Die Orientalischen Litera- 
turen ’0> of the series “Die Kultur der Gegenwart ” (Berlin 
and Leipzig 1906), exceedingly short, but a masterpiece in 
their brevity, appeared only when my MS. was already 
finished and partly printed. I wmuld not wish to leave un- 
mentioned the services rendered to me by the “ Orientalische 
Bibliographie ” by Lucian Scherman, which is so indispensable 
to every Orientalist. Pinally, I express my sincere gratitude 
to all those who have written friendly reviews or offered 
expert criticism on the first half volume which appeared two 
vears ago. 


Prag, Kgl. Weinberge, 
15th October, 1907. 


M. WlNTERNITZ. 
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Cerebrals. Vowels. 


Directions for Pronunciation of Indian (Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, Pali) names and words, written in 
Eoman characters. 


FrnndmiGe : 


'a ^ as a “ neutral vowel ” like English “ short u” in but. 
r ^ as a vowel, like er in Scots English baker. 

as long e (in English they) and o (in English stone), 
without diphthongal character. 

e like ch in English child. 
j 51 like j in English just. 


exi 

kP 

r*alatals 


] 

• { 


ft 

th z\ 

|> like English “ dentals ”, while the Sanskrit dentals 
dh z { {t cT, til w, d z, dh % n w) are pronounced like 
jti dentals in Italian and Ereneh. 


c s (or s, s) 1! (palatal) v ™ • 

Sibilants. | ^ ^ (cerebral) } English ship. 

^ ^ (guttural) like ng in English sing 

Nasals. j % (palatal) „ gn in French montagne 
(Anusvara) „ n in EVenca Jean. 
k (Visarga) “ a surd breathing, a final ^-sound (in 
the European sense of k) uttered in 
the articulating position of the 
preceding vowel ” (Whitney). 




INTRODUCTION. 

Extent and SiftNiEicANCE of Indian Literature. 

The history of Indian literature is the history of the 
mental activity of at least 3,000 years, as expressed in speech 
and writing. The home of this mental activity which has 
been almost jininterruptedly continuous through thousands of 
years, is a land which reaches from the Hindu-kush to Cape 
Comorin and covers an area of one and a half millions of 
square miles, equalling in extent the whole of Europe with 
the exception of Russia, — a land which stretches from 8° 
to 36° N. Lat., that is, from the hottest regions of the Equator 
to well within the temperate zone. But the influence which 
this literature, already in ancient times, exerted over the 
mental life of other nations, reaches far beyond the boundaries 
of India to Further India, to Tibet, as far as China, Japan and 
Korea, and in the South over Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula 
far away over the islands of the Indian and the Pacific Oceans, 
while to the 'West the tracks of Indian mental life may be 
traced far into Central Asia to Eastern Turkestan, where, buried 
in the sands of the desert, Indian manuscripts have been 
found. 

As regards its contents, Indian literature embraces 
everything which the word “ literature ” comprises in its 
widest sense : religious and secular, epic, lyric, dramatic 
and didactic poetry, as well as narrative and scientific prose. 

In the foreground stands the religious literature. Not 
only the Brahmans in their Vedas and the Buddhists in 
their Tipitaka, but also many others of the numerous religious 
sects, which have sprung up in India, can produce an 
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enormous number of literary works — hymns, sacrificial songs, 
incantations, myths and legends, sermons, theological treatises, 
polemical writings, manuals of instruction on ritual and 
religious discipline. In this literature there is an accumu- 
lation of absolutely priceless material, which no investigator 
of religion can afford to pass by. Besides this activity in 
the sphere of religious literature, which reaches back through 
thousands of years, and is still being continued at the present 
day, there have been in India since the oldest times also 
heroic songs, which in the course of centuries have become 
condensed into two great national epics— -the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana. The poets of the Indian Middle Ages 
during centuries drew upon the legends of these two epics, 
and epic poems arose, which in contradistinction to these 
popular epics, are designated as — ornate epics. But, while 
these poems, on account of their exaggerated artificiality, 
which often exceeds all bounds, do not by any means always 
suit our Western taste, Indian poets have bequeathed to 
us lyrical and dramatic works, which bear comparison for 
delicacy and intensity of feeling, and partly also for dramatic 
creative power, with the most beautiful productions of modern 
European literature. In one department of literature, that 
of the aphorism (gnomic poetry), the Indians have attained 
a mastery which has never been gained by any other nation. 
India is also the land of the fairy-tale and fable. The 
Indian collections of fairy-tales, fables and prose narratives 
have played no insignificant part in the history of world- 
literature. Indeed, fairy-tale research — that most attractive 
study of fairy-tales and fairy-tale motives and of their wan- 
derings from people to people — has only become an indepen- 
dent branch of knowledge through Benfey’s fundamental work 
on the famous Indian book of fables, the Pancatantra. 

But one of the peculiarities of the Indian mind is that 
it has never drawn a distinct line between purely artistic 
production and scientific work, so that a division between 
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“belles lettres” and didactic literature is not really possible 
in India, What appears to us a collection of fairy tales and 
fables is regarded by the Indians as a manual of political 
and moral instruction. On the other hand, history and 
biography have in India never been treated other than by 
poets and as a branch of epic poetry. Neither does a division 
between the forms of poetry and prose really exist in India, 
Every subject can be treated equally well in verses as in the 
prose form. We find novels which differ from the ornate 
epics in hardly anything except that the metrical form is 
wanting. Since the oldest times we find a special predilection 
for the mixture of prose and verse, Eor that which we call 
scientific literature, the prose form has been employed in 
India only for a small part, whereas verse has been used to 
a far greater extent. This is the case in works on philosophy 
and law, as also in those on medicine, astronomy, architecture, 
etc. Indeed, even grammars and dictionaries have been 
written by the Indians in metrical form. There is perhaps 
nothing more characteristic than that there exists a great 
■classical epic in 22 Cantos, which pursues the definitely stated 
aim of illustrating and impressing the rules of grammar. 
Philosophy was very early a subject of literary activity in 
India, first in connection with the religious literature, but 
later also independently of the latter. Similarly, already 
in very early times, law and custom were, — also first in 
connection with religion, — made into subjects of a special 
law literature, written partly in verse and partly in prose. 
The importance of this law literature for the comparative 
study of law and social science is to-day appreciated to the 
full by prominent jurists and sociologists. Centuries before 
the birth of Christ, grammar was already studied in India, 
a science in which the Indians excel all the nations of 
antiquity. Lexicography, too, attains to a high age. The 
Indian court poets (Kavi) of later periods did not give 
utterance to that which a god revealed to them, but they 
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studied the rules of grammar, and searched in dictionaries 
for rare and poetic expressions; they versified according to 
the teachings and rules which were laid down in scientific 
works on prosody and poetics. Since the earliest times the 
Indian mind had a particular predilection for detailed analysis 
and for the pedantic scientific treatment of ail possible 
subjects. Therefore we find in India not only an abundant, 
and partly ancient, literature on politics and economics, 
medicine, astrology and astronomy, arithmetic and 
geometry; but also music, singing, dancing and 
dramatic art, magic and divination, and even erotics, 
are arranged in scientific systems and treated in special 
manuals of instruction. 

But in eas;H single one of the above enumerated branches 
of literature there has accumulated, during the course of the 
centuries, a mass of literary productions which it is almost 
impossible to survey, largely through the fact that in nearly 
all departments of religious literature, as well as of poetry 
and science, the commentators developed a very eager 
activity. Thus especially some of the most important and 
most extensive works on grammar, philosophy and law are 
only commentaries on older works. Very frequently other 
commentaries were again written on these commentaries. 
Indeed, it is not a rare thing for an author in India to have 
added a commentary to his own work. Thus, it is no matter 
for wonder, that the sum total of Indian literature is almost 
overwhelming. And in spite of the fact that the catalogues 
of Indian MSS. which can be found in Indian and European 
libraries contain many thousands of book-titles and names of 
authors, innumerable works of Indian literature have been lost, 
and many names of older writers are known only through 
quotations by later writers, or have even completely dis- 
appeared. 

All these facts — the high age, the wide geographical 
distribution, the extent, and the wealth, the aesthetic value 
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and still moro the value from the^oint of view of the history 
of culture, of In diau literature— would fully suffice to justify 
our interest in this great, original, and ancient literature. 

Butt here is something else in addition to this, which gives, 
just to Indian literature, a quite particular interest. ' The 
Indo-Aryan languages, together with the Iranian, form the 
most easterly branch of that great family of languages, to 
which also our language and indeed most of the languages of 
Europe belong, and which is called Indo-European. It was 
indeed this very literature of India, the investigation of which 
led to the discovery of this affinity of languages, a discovery 
which was so truly epoch-making, because it threw such an 
astonishing new light upon the pre-historic relations between 
the peoples.* Eor, from the affinity of languages, one was 
forced to conclude that there was a former unity of languages, 
and this again presupposed a closer tie between the peoples 
speaking these Indo-European languages. There certainly are 
widespread and considerable errors concerning this relation- 
ship of the Indo-European peoples prevailing even to-day. 
People speak of an Indo-European “race,” which does not 
exist at all, and never has existed. One also hears at times 
that Indians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Germanic peoples 
and Slavs are of the same blood, descendants of one and the 
same Indo-European “ primitive stock.” These were far too 
hasty conclusions. But though it is even more than doubtful 
whether the peoples which speak Indo-European languages 
are all descended from a common origin, still it must not be 
doubted that a common language, this most important instru- 
ment of all mental activity, implies a relationship of mind 
and a common Culture. Though the Indians are not flesh of 
our flesh, or bone of our bone, we may yet discover mind of 
our mind in the world of Indian thought. In order, however, 
to attain to a knowledge of the “ Indo-European mind,” %e. 
of that which may be called the Indo-European peculiarity in 
thought, reflection and poetry of these peoples, it is absolutely 
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essential for the one-sided lyiowledge of the Indo-European 
character, which we have acquired by the study of 
European literatures, to be completed by an acquaintance 
with the Indo-European mind as evidenced in the distant 
East.' It is for this reason that Indian literature, more 
especially, forms a necessary complement to the classical 
literature of Ancient Greece and Rome for all who would 
guard themselves against a one-sided view of the Indo- 
European character. Indian literature cannot, indeed, be 
compared with Greek literature in regard to artistic merit. 
The world of Indian thought has not, it is true, exercised by 
any means such an influence over modern European ideas as 
did Greek and Roman culture. But if w^e wish to learn to 
understand the beginnings of our own culture, if we wish to 
[understand the oldest Indo-European culture, we must go to 
; India, where the oldest literature of an Indo-European people 
is preserved. Eor whatever view we may adopt on the 
problem of the antiquity of Indian literature, we can safely 
say that the oldest monument of the literature of the Indians 
is at the sanae time the oldest monument of Indo-European 
literature which we possess. 

Moreover, the immediate influence which the literature 
of India has exercised over our own literature, too, should not 
be under-es|;i mated. We shall see that the narrative litera- 
ture of Europe is dependent on the Indian fable literature 
in no small degree. It is more especially German literature 
and German philosophy which, since the beginning of the 
19th century, have been greatly influenced by Indian ideas, and 
it is quite probable that this influence is still on the increase, 
and that it will be augmented still further in the course of 
the present century. 

For that affinity of mind which is revealed to us in the 
unity of the Indo-European languages, is still clearly recogni- 
sable to-day, and nowhere so markedly as between Indians 
and Germans. The striking points of agreement between the 
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German and Indian mind have often been pointed out.^’ “The 
Indians,” says Leopold von Schroeder, “are the nation of 
romanticists of antiquity : the Germans are the romanticists 
of modern tiroes.” G. Brandes has already referred to the 
tendency towards contemplation and abstract speculation as 
well as to the inclination towards pantheism in the case of 
both Germans and Indians. Moreover, the German and the 
Indian character meet in many other respects, in a striking 
manner. It is not only German poets who have sung of 
“ Weltschmerz ” (world-sorrow). “ Weltschmerz '* is also the 
basic idea upon which the doctrine of Buddha is built up; and 
more than one Indian poet has lamented the suffering and woe 
of the world, the transitoriness and the vanity of all earthly 
things in words which remind us forcibly of our pat poet of 
“Weltschmerz,” Nikolaus Lenau. And when Heine says : 


Sweet is sleep, but death is bettei, 

Best of all is it never to be born,” 

he expresses the same idea as those Indian philosophers, who 
aspire to nothing more ardently than to that death after 
which there is no further re-birth. Again, sentimentality and 
feeling for Nature are the common property of German and 
Indian poetry, whilst they are foreign, say, to Hebrew or 
Greek poetry. Germans and Indians love descriptions of 
Nature; and both Indian and German poets delight in 
connecting the joys and sorrows of man with the Nature 
which surrounds him. There is yet another, quite different 
province in which we encounter the similarity between 
Germans and Indians. Mention has already been made of 
the tendency of the Indians to work out scientific systems ; 
and we‘ are Justified i.. saying that the Indians were the 


O Thus especially by G. Brandes, “ HauptstrSmuBgen der Literatar des peuMehuten 
JahrhLderts ” Berliu 1872. I, p. 270, ^4 by ieopold von Schroeder, “ Ipd.eps Literatur 

Tind Onltur/' Leipzig 1887, pr 6 f» 
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nation of scholars of antiquity, just as the Germans are the 
nation of scholars of to-day. In the earliest ages the Indians 
already analysed their ancient sacred writings with a view to 
philology, classified the linguistic phenomena as a scientific 
system, and developed their grammar so highly that even 
to-day modern philology can use their attainments as a 
foundation ; likewise Germans of to-day are the undisputed 
leaders in all fields of philology and linguistic science. 

jn the field of Indian philology and in the research of 
Indian literature, too, the Germans have been the leaders and 
pioneers. Much as we are indebted to the English, who, as 
the rulers of India, took up the study of Indian language and 
literature as a result of practical needs, much as some promi- 
nent French, Italian, Dutch, Danish, American, Russian, 
and, — which should not be forgotten — native Indian scholars, 
have done for the investigation of Indian literature and 
culture, — the Germans have undoubtedly taken the lion’s 
share in publishing critical editions of texts,’ explaining and 
investigating them, and in compiling dictionaries and gram- 
mars. A brief survey of the history of Indological studies will 
show us this. 

The Beginninus or the Study of Indian Literature 

IN Europe.^^ 

The enormous mass of Indian literary works, which 
to-day can hardly be surveyed by one investigator, has been 
made accessible for research only in the course of little more 
than a century. 

Certainly already in the seventeenth, and still more in 
the eighteenth century, isolated travellers and missionaries 
acquired a certain knowledge of Indian languages, and made 


») For this chapter see F. Windisc\^ Geschiohtai- der Sanskrit-Philologie imd iudisohen 
Altertiimskunds,’^ I, II (Grundriss I, 1, 1917 and 1920), 
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themselves acquainted with one or another of the works of 
Indian literature. But their efforts did not fall on fruitful 
soil. Thus in the year 1651 the Dutchman Abraham Roger 
who had lived as a preacher in Paliacatta (Puliat) to the 
north of Madras, reported in his work “ Open Door to the 
Hidden Heathendom on the ancient Brahmanical literature 
of the Indians, and published some of the Proverbs of 
Bhartrhari, which had been translated into Portuguese for 
him by a Brahman, and which were drawn upon by Herder 
in later years for his “ Stimmen der Volker in Liedern.” In 
the year 1699 the Jesuit Father Johann Ernst Hanxleden 
went to India and worked there for over thirty years in the 
Malabar Mission. He was himself conversant with Indian 
languages, and his Graramatica Granthamia seu Samscrdu- 
mica ” was the first Sanskrit Grammar written by a European. 
It was never printed, but was used by Fra Paolino de St. 
Bartholomeo. This Fra Paolino — an Austrian Carmelite, 
whose real name was J. Ph. Wessdin — is undeniably the most 
important of the missionaries who worked at the earliest 
opening-up of Indian literature. He was a missionary on the 
coast of Malabar from 1776 till 1789 and died in Rome in the 
year 1805. He wrote two Sanskrit Grammars and several 
learned treatises and books. His “ Systems Brahmanicum ” 
(Rome, 1792) and his “ Reise nach Ostindien” (German by J. 
R. Forster, Berlin, 1798} show a great knowledge of India and 
the Brahmanical literature, as well as a deep study of Indian 
languages and especially of Indian religious thought. But 
yet his work too has left only faint traces behind. 

At the same time, however, the English too had begun 
to concern themselves about the language and literature of the 
Indians. It was no less a person than Warren Hastings, 
the actual founder of British rule in India, from whom 

; 1) The book appeared in Datoh in 1661 . (“ Open-Deure tot het verborgen Heydendom,” 
in 1916 newly edited by W. OaZawdXand ip » Oeman translation in Niiruberg in 1663. 
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emanated the first fruitful stimulus for the study of Indian 
literature, whieh has never since been interrupted. He had 
recognised, what the English since then have never forgotten, 
that the sovereignty of England in India would be secure 
only if the rulers understood how tq treat the social and 
religious prejudices of the natives with all possible consi- 
deration. At his instigation therefore a resolution was 
incorporated in the law whieh was to regulate the Govern- 
ment of India, to the effect that native scholars should attend 
the legal proceedings in order to make it possible for the 
English judges in India to consider the statutes of Indian 
law-books at the formulation of the verdicts. And when, in 
the year 1773, Warren Hastings was nominated as the 
Governor-General of Bengal and entrusted with the highest 
powers over the whole of the English possessions in India, 
he had a work compiled by a number of Brahmans, versed 
in the law, out of the ancient Indian law books, under 
the title of “ Vivadariiavasetu ” (“ Bridge over the Ocean of 
Disputes ”) containing everything important about the Indian 
law of inheritance, family law, and such like. When the 
work was finished, no one could be found who was capable 
of translating it directly from Sanskrit into English. It 
therefore had to be translated from Sanskrit into Persian, 
from whieh it was translated into English by Nathaniel 
Brassey Halhed. This translation was printed at the expense 
of the East India Company in the year 1776 under the title 
“ A Code of Gentoo Law.” 

The first Englishman who acquired^ a knowledge of 
Sanskrit was Charles Wilkins, who had been urged by 
Warren Hastings to take instruction from the Pandits in 
Benares, the chief seat of Indian learning. As the first-fruits 
of his Sanskrit studies he published in the year 1786 an English 


1) A German translation appeared in Hamburg in 1778, “Gentoo” is the Anglo- 
Indian form of the Portuguese “gentio,” “heatben,” and is used to designate the Indian 
** heathens/' i.e, the Hindus, in contradistinction to the Mohammedans, 
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translation of the philosophical poem " Bhagavadgita,” 
which was the first time a Sanskrit book had been translated 
directly into a European language. Two years later there 
followed a translation of the book of fables, “ Hitopadesa,” 
and in 1795 a translation of the Sakun tala episode from the 
Mahabharata. Eor his Sanskrit Grammar, which appeared 
in 1808, Sanskrit type was used for the first time in Europe, 
a type which he himself had carved and cast. He was also 
the first who occupied himself with Indian inscriptions and 
translated some of them into English. 

However, still more important for the opening-up of 
large departments of Indian literature was the work of the 
famous English orientalist William Jones (born 1746, died 
1794), who went to India in the year 1 783 in order to take 
up the post of Chief Justice at Eort William. Jones had 
already in his youth occupied himself with oriental poetry, 
and translated Arabic and Persian poems into English. No 
wonder that, when he arrived in India, he transferred his 
enthusiasm to the study of Sanskrit and Indian literature. 
Already a year after his arrival in India he became the founder 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which soon displayed an 
extraordinarily useful activity in the publication of periodicals, 
• and especially in the printing of numerous editions of Indian 
texts. In the year 1789 he published his English translation 
of the celebrated drama “ Sakuntala ” by Kalidasa. This 
English translation was translated into German in the year 
179 L by Georg Eorster, and awakened in the highest degree 
the enthusiasm of men like Herder and Goethe. Another 
work of the same poet Kalidasa, the lyric poem “ Etusamhara,” 
was published in the original text by Jones in Calcutta in the 
year 1792, and this was the first Sanskrit text which appeared 


*) William Jones was not only a learned and enthnsiastio Orientalist, but also the first 
Anglo-Indian poet. He composed suggestive hymns to Brahman, NSrSyana, Laksmi. etc. j 
s. E. F. Oaten, ‘‘ A Sketch of Anglo-Indian Literature,” London 1908, p. 19 ff. 
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translated into English the most famous and most reputed 
work of Indian legal literature, the law book of Manu. This 
translation appeared in Calcutta in 1791 under the title 
“ Institutes of Hindu Law, or the Ordinance of Manu.” A 
German translation of this book appeared in 1797 in 
Weimar. Finally Jones was also the flrst who affirmed the 
certain genealogical connection of Sanskrit with Greek 
and Latin and its hypothetical connection with German, 
Celtic and Persian. He had already also pointed out the 
similarities between the ancient Indian and the Graeco-Eoman 
mythology. 

While the enthusiastic W. Jones, through the enthusiasm 
with which he brought to light Indian literary treasures, was 
primarily stimulating, the sober Henry Thomas Colebrooke, 
who continued the work of W. Jones, became the real founder 
of Indian philology and archaeology. Colebrooke had entered 
on his official career in Calcutta in 1782 as a youth of 
seventeen years, without troubling himself during the first 
eleven years of his sojourn in India about Sanskrit and 
Sanskrit literature. But when W. Jones died in 1794 
Colebrooke had just learnt Sanskrit and had undertaken 
to translate from the Sanskrit into English, under Jones’ 
guidance, a composition, prepared by native scholars, on the 
law of succession and contract, from the Indian law books. 
This translation appeared in 1797 and 1798 under the title 
“A Digest of Hindu Law on Contracts and Successions” 
in four folio volumes. From that time he devoted himself 
with untiring zeal to the investigation of Indian literature. 
His interest, contrary to that of Jones, lay not so much in 
the poetic as in the scientific literature. Therefore we are 
indebted to him not only for further works on Indian law, but 
also for pioneer essays on philosophy and religious life, on 
grammar, astronomy and the arithmetic of the Indians. 
Moreover it was he who, in the year 1805, in the now famous 
essay “ On the Vedas,” was the flrst to give definite and 
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reliable iaformation about the ancient saered books of the 
Indians.') He was also the editor of the Ainarakosa and other 
Indian dictionaries, of the famous grammar of Panini, of the 
“ Hitopadesa,” and of the epic poem “ Kiratarj unlya.” Further 
he is the author of a Sanskrit grammar, and edited and trans- 
lated a number of inscriptions. Finally he amassed an 
exceedingly diversified collection of Indian manuscripts, which 
are supposed to have cost him about £10,000, and which, after 
his return to England, he presented to the East India Company. 
This collection of manuscripts is to-day one of the most 
valuable treasures of the library of the India Office in London. 

Among the Englishmen who, like Jones and Oolebrooke, 
learned Sanskrit at about the close of the eighteenth century, 
was Alexander Hamilton. The latter returned to Europe in 
1802, travelling through France, and stayed for a short time 
in Paris. An event then happened, which, though unpleasant 
for himself, was extraordinarily favourable for Sanskrit 
learning. Just at that time the hostilities between France 
and England, which had been interrupted only for a short 
time by the Peace of Amiens, broke out anew and Napoleon 
issued a command that all English people who were in France 
wffien war broke out should be prevented from returning to 
their homes, and be detained in Paris. Alexander Hamilton 
was among these Englishmen. But, in the year 1802 the 
German poet Friedrich SchlegeP) had also just come to Paris to 


>) The alleged translation of the Yajarveda which appeared in the year 1778 in French 
under the title “Bzoar-redam” and in 1779 also in German, is a falsification, aprons 
fraud, which used to he ascribed to the missionary BoUHo de ‘ Nobili.’ But W. Caland, 
Th. Zacharix (GGA 1921, p. 157), and others deny, that he was the author of the fraud. 
Voltaire received this alleged translation from the hands of an ofSoial returning from 
Pondicherry and presented it to the Eoyal Library in Paris, in 1761. Voltaire regarded the 
book as an old commentary on the Veda, which had been translated by a venerable 
oentenarian Brahman into French, and he frequently refers to the “Bsour-Veda” as 
an authority for Indian antiquities. Already in the year 1782 Sonnerat declared the book 
to be a falsification, (A. W. Schlegel, IndisOhe Bibliothek, II, p. 60 ff.) 

>) Of. A. F. J. Remy, “The Influence of Ihdia and Persia on the Poetry of Germany,’ 
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stay there, except for a few intervals, till the year 1807, Just 
during the time of A. Hamilton’s involuntary sojourn. In 
Germany attention had for a long time already been drawn 
to the efforts of English scholars. Especially the above- 
mentioned translation of “Sakuntala” by W. Jones had 
attracted much attention, and had been immediately (1791) 
translated into German. In the years 1795-97 W. Jones’s 
treatises had already appeared in a German translation. Also 
Jones’s translation of Mann’s Law Book had been rendered 
into German already in the year 1797. The books of Era 
Paolino de St. Bartholomeo too did certainly not remain un- 
noticed in Germany. Above all, however, it was the Romantic 
School, headed by the brothers Sehlegel, for which Indian 
literature had a special attraction. It was indeed the time 
when people began to become enthusiastic about foreign 
literatures. Herder had already frequently directed the 
attention of the Germans to the Orient by means of his 
“ Stimraen der Vblker in Liedern ” (1778) and his "Ideen zur 
Geschichte der Menschheit” (1781-91). It was the Romanti- 
cists, however, who threw themselves with the greatest en- 
thusiasm into everything strange and distant, and who felt 
themselves most especially attracted by India. Erom India 
one expected, as Eriedrich Sehlegel said, nothing less than 
“ the unfolding of the history of the primeval world which up 
s/ till now is shrouded in darkness ; and lovers of poetry hoped, 
especially since the appearance of the Sokuntola to glean 
thence many similar beautiful creations of the Asiatic spirit, 
animated, as in this case, by grace and love.” No wonder, 
therefore, that, when he made the acquaintance of Alexander 
Hamilton in Paris, Eriedrich Sehlegel at once seized the 
opportunity of learning Sanskrit from him. In the years 1803 
and 1804 he had the advantage of bis instruction and the 


New York, 1901, and P. "Vh, Eoffmam^ Dej^ indische and der deutsche Geisfc von Herder 
bis zur Bomantik ” Diss,, Tubingen, 1915, 
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remaining years of his stay in Paris he employed in study in 
the Paris Library, which already at that time contained about 
two hundred Indian manuscripts/’ As the result of these 
studies there appeared in the year 1808 that hook through 
which Friedrich Schlegel became the founder of Indian philo- 
logy in Germany, namely, “ Ueher die Sprache und Weisheit 
der Indier. Ein Beitrag zur ]Begrundung'"’der Altertums- 
kunde.” This book was written with enthusiasm and was 
suitable for awakening enthusiasm. It contained also trans- 
lations of some passages from the Eamayapa, from Mann’s 
Law Book, from the Bhagavadgita, and from the Sakuntala- 
episode of the Mahabharata. These were the first direct 
translations from Sanskrit into German; for what had 
preTiously been known of Indian literature in Germany, had 
been translated from the English. 

While Friedrich Schlegel’s work was chiefly stimulating, 
it was his brother August Wilhelm von Schlegel wFo was the 
first in Germany to develop an extensive activity as a Sanskrit 
scholar by means of editions of texts, translations, and other 
philological w^orks. He was also the first Professor of 
Sanskrit in Germany, in which capacity he was called to the 
newly-founded University of Bonn in the year 1818. Like 
Ids brother, he too had begun his Sanskrit studies in Paris, 
namely, in the year 1814. His teacher was a Frenchman, 
A. L. Chdzy, the first French scholar to learn and teach 
Sanskrit; he was. also the first Sanskrit Professor at the 
College de France, and has rendered valuable services as an 
editor and translator of Indian works. In the year 1823 
appeared the first volume of the periodical “ Indigche 
Bijbliothek,” founded ?ind almost entirely written by August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel, containing numerous essays on 
Indian philology. In the same year he published also a 


’) A catalogue of these was published by .4Z8i«an<2er ffomjJtoTi in Paris, 1807 (in coa- 
junction with L. Langles, who translated Samilton's notes into French). 
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good edition of the Bhagavadgita with a Latin translation, 
while in the year 1829 appeared the first part of Sehlegel’s 
most important work, his unfinished edition of the Ramaya^a. 

A contemporary of August Wilhelm von Schlegel was 
Franz Bopp, who was born in 1791, went to Paris in 1812, in 
order to devote himself to the study of Oriental languages, 
and there learned Sanskrit from Oh^zy, together with Schlegel. 
But while the brothers Schlegel, as romantic poets, were 
enthusiastic over India, and took up their work in Indian 
literature as a kind of adventure, Bopp Joined these studies as 
a thoroughly sober investigator, and it was he who liecame the 
founder of a new science, Comparative Philology, which was 
destined to so great a future,— and this by means of his book, 
published in 1816, “ Ueber. das Conjugations-system der 
Sanskritsprache in Vergleichung mit Jenem der griechischen, 
lateinischen, persischen und germanischen Sprache.” In the 
investigation of Indian literature, too, Bopp has rendered 
invaluable services. Already in his “Conjugations-system” 
he gave as an appendix some episodes from the Ramayap.a and 
Mahabharata in metrical translations from the original text, 
besides some extracts from the Vedas after Oolebrooke’s 
English translation. With rare skill he then singled out of 
the great epic Mahabliarata the wonderful story of King Nala 
and his faithful wife Damayanti, and made it universally 
accessible by means of a good critical edition with a Latin tran- 
slation.®’ It is just this one, out of the countless episodes of the 


*) Thus Friedrich Schlegel writea in y, lettQr to Goethe that he has set himself the 
task of bringiug to light that which has beea forgotten and unappreciated,” and there- 
fore had turned from Dante to Shakespeare, to Petrarch and Calderon, to tho old German 
heroic songs, “ In this manner I had to a certain extent exhausted the European literacure, 
and turned to Asia in order to seek a new adventure.” (A. Alt-Indien ” 

Breslau, 1899, p. 37.) Aurg, Wtlh, von Bohlegel also writes (Indische Bibliothek, p. 8) that 
he desires, by means of his essays, to point the way to a certain extent for those of his 
compatriots ‘‘who wish to taste the adventure (for an adventure it remains after all).” 

•) Nalus, Carmen Sanskritttme Mahabharato,edidit, Utine vertit et adnotationjbus 
illustravit Franciscits Bopp, London, 181&, 
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Mahabharata, which most completely forms a separate whole, 
and not only is one of the most beautiful portions of the great 
epic, but also, as one of the most charming creations of Indian 
poetic art, is most peculiarly suitable for awakening enthusiasm 
for Indian literature, and love for the study of Sanskrit, It 
has, in fact, become almost traditional at all Western Univer- 
sities where Sanskrit is taught, to select the Nala-episode as 
the first reading for the students, for which purpose it is espec- 
ially suitable also on account of the simplicity of the language. 
A number of other episodes from the Mahabharata, too, were 
published for the first time and translated into German by 
Bopp. His Sanskrit Grammars (1827, 1832 and 1834) and his 
“ Glossarium Sanscritum ” (Berlin 1830) have done very much 
to further the study of Sanskrit in Germany. 

It was fortunate for the young science of comparative 
philology and for the study of Sanskrit, which was then still 
for a long time connected with it, that the ingenious, versatile 
and influential Wilhelm von Humboldt showed enthusiasm for 
these studies. In the year 1821 he began to learn Sanskrit 
because, as he once wrote in a letter to Aug. Wilh. von 
Schlegel,^^ he had perceived “ t hat without as thoi-ough as 
possible a study of Sanskrit, very little can be accomplished 
either in philology or in that kind of history which is connected 
with it.” And when Schlegel, in the year 1828, took a 
retrospect of Indian studies, he emphasized as particularly 
fortunate for the new science the fact that it “had found a 
wafm friend and patron in Herrn Wilhelm von Humboldt.” 
Sehlegel’s edition of the Bhagavadgita had directed Humboldt’s 
attention to this theosophical poem. He devoted special 
treatises to it, and at the time he wrote to Ur. von Gentz (1827) : 
“ It is perhaps the deepest and loftiest thing the world has to 
show.” Later, in 1828, when he sent to his friend his work 
on the Bhagavadgita, which had in the meantime been 


Indisohe Bibliothek, 1^ p. 433. 
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criticiz6d. by Hsgolj h© wrot© thftt, howGV©r indiff0i6nt h© 
ini^ht b© to HsgsFs judginsnt, li© grsRtly vslucd cb© Indidn 
philosophical poem. “ I read th© Indian poem,” be writes, 
“for the first time in the country in Silesia, and my constant 
feeling while doing so was gratitude to Pate for having 
permitted me to live long enough to become acquainted with 
this book.” 

Yet another great hero of German literature remains to 
be mentioned, who fortunately for our science, had enthusiasm 
for Indian poetry. This is the German poet Friedrich Euckert, 
the incomparable master of the art of translation. Of the 
loveliest gems of Indian epics and lyrics there is indeed much 
which 

“ Rustled thousands of years ago 
In the tops of Indian palms,” 

and which, through him, has become the common property 
of the German people.®V 

Till the year 1830 it was almost entirely the so-called 
classical Sanskrit literature which occupied the attention of 
European students. The drama “ ^akuntala,” the philosophic 
poem “ Bhagavadglta,” the Law-Book of Manu, the proverbs 
of Bhartrhari, the fable-book “ Hitopadesa,” and selected 
portions of the great epics : these were practically the chief 
works with which research was occupied, and which were 
regarded as the original stock of Indian literature. The great 
and all-important province of Indian literature, the Vada, 
was almost entirely unknown, and of the whole of the 
great Buddhist literature nothing at all was known 
as yet. The little that was known of the Vedas up till the 
year 1830 was limited to meagre and incomplete information 


Scbriften von Friedrich Herausgegeben von Gustav Schlesier, Mannheim, 

1840 , VoL y, pp. 291 and 300. 

Bilckerfs translations from Indian classical poetry have been re-edited by H. von 
Qlasenap;pi Indische Liebeslyrik, Miinchen, 1921. 
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from the older writers on India. The first reliable 
information was given by Colebrooke in his abovementioned 
treatise on the Vedas in 1805.» Comparatively more was 
known about the Upanisads, the philosophic treatises belong- 
ing to the Vedas. These Upanisads had been translated 
in the 17th century into Persian by the brother of Aurangzeb, 
the unfortunate Prince Mohammed- Para Shakoh,^^ the son 
of the Great Mogul Shah Jehan. From the Persian they 
were translated into Latin at the beginning of the 19th 
century by the French scholar Auquetil du Perron®’ under 
the title “ Oupnek’hat.” Imperfect and full of misinter- 
pretations as the Latin translation was, it has become of 
importance for the history of learning, through the fact that 
the German philosophers Schelling, and especially Schopen- 
hauer, became enthusiastic for Indian philosophy by means 
of this book. It was not the Upanisads as we know and 
explain them now with all the material of Indian philology 
now accessible to us and our more definite knowledge of the 
whole philosophy of the Indians, but the “ Oupnek’hat,” that 


*) Miscellaneous Essays, Madras, 1872, pp. 9ff. A German translation was published in 
1847. For the beginnings of Vedic research, see W. Caland, “De Onfedekkingsgeschiedenis 
van den Veda,” Amsterdam 1918, and Th. GGA., 1921, 148 (English in the 

Journal of Indian History, May, 1923.) 

The fate of this prince forms the subject of a beautiful, unfortunately too little 
known tragedy by ' L. von Schroederj “ Dara Oder Schah Dschehan und seine Sohne ” 
(Mitau 1891). 

®) Anquetil du Perron, too, was among those who were inspired by the Upanisads, and 
was himself a kind of Indian ascetic. See E. Wmdisch, “ Die altindischen Keligionsurkun- 
den und die christliche Mission,” Leipzig, 1897, p. 15, and “Geschichte der Sanskrit-Philo- 
logie,” pp, 48 £f. 

^) The complete title is : “ Oupnek’hafc ie. secretum tegendum, opus ipsa in India 
rarissimum, continens antiquam et arcanam s. theologicam, et philosophicam doctrinani 
e quatuor sacris Indorum libris, Rak Beid, Djedir Beid, Sam Beid, Athrban Beid excerptain t 
ad verburn e persico idiomate, Sanscreticis vooabulis intermixto in latinum con?ersum ... 
studio et opera Anqmtil du Pefrou.-.Parisus 1801-1802, 4, 2 Vol.” 

Partly translated into German, Nlirnberg, 1808. ‘'Oupnek’hat ” is a corruption of 
“Upanisad” and “Rak Beid” etc. are corruptions of “ Rg-veda,” “ Yajur-veda ” “ Sama- 
veda ” and “ Atharva-veda.” 
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absolutely imperfect Perso-Latin translation of Anquetil du 
Perron, which Schopenhauer declared to be “ the production of 
the highest human wisdom.” At the same time as Schopenhauer 
in Germany was putting more of his own philosophical ideas 
into the TJpanisads of the Indians than he gleaned from them, 
there lived in India one of the wisest and noblest men that 
this land has produced, Eammohun Eoy, the founder of the 
“ Brahmo Samaj ” (a new religious community which sought 
to unite the best of the European religions with the faith of 
the Hindus), an Indian who, out of the same TJpanisads, 
gleaned the purest faith in God, and out of them tried to prove 
to his countrymen that, although the idolatry of the present 
Indian religions is objectionable, yet the Indig,ns therefore 
need not embrace Christianity, but could find a pure religion 
in their own sacred writings, in the old Vedas, if they only 
understood them. With the object of revealing this new 
teaching, new though already contained in the ancient scrip- 
tures, and causing it to be propagated by means of the 
religious community founded by him, the Brahmo Samaj, 
or the “ Church of God,” and also with the purpose of proving 
to the Christian theologians and missionaries whom he 
esteemed highly, that the best of that which they taught was 
already contained in the TJpanisads, — he translated in the 
years 1816-1819, a considerable number of TJpanisads into 
English, and published a few of these in the original.^* 

The actual philological investigation of the Vedas, 
however, began only in the year 1838, with the edition, 
published in London, of the first eighth of the Rgveda, by 
Eriedrich Rosen, who was only prevented by his premature 
death from completing his edition. But above all it was the 
great Erench orientalist Eugene Burnouf, who taught at the 


Smaller fragments o€ the TTpanifads appeared also in Othmar J^ank's ChveBto* 
mafcbia Sansorita” (18204821) and in his Ty^a, dber Philosophie, Myfchologie, Lifceratur 
und Spraohe der Hindu, (182648B0)r 
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College de France in the early forties of the nineteenth 
century, and who, by gathering around him a circle of pupils 
who afterwards became prominent Vedic scholars, laid the 
foundation of the study of the Vedas in Europe. One of 
these pupils was Rudolph Roth, who originated the study of 
the Vedas in Germany by his book “Zur Litteratur and 
Geschichte des Weda ” (On the literature and history of the 
Veda) published in 1846. Roth himself and a goodly number 
of his pupils devoted themselves in the following years and 
decades with a burning zeal to the investigation of the various 
branches of this, India’s oldest literature. Another celebrated 
pupil of Burnouf was F. Max Muller, who had been initiated 
into the study of the Vedas by Burnouf at the same time as 
Roth. Stimulated by Burnouf, Max Muller formed the project 
of publishing the hymns of the Rgveda with thegreat commen- 
tary of Sayapa. This edition, essential for all further research, 
appeared in the years Before this was yet 

completed, Th. Aufrecht had rendered invaluable services to 
these investigations, by his handy edition of the complete text 
of the hymns of the Rgveda (1861-1863).^^ 

The same Eugene Burnouf who had stood by the cradle 
of Veda study, had also, by the “ Essai sur le Pali” published 
in 1826 in conjunction with Lassen, and by his “Introduction 
I’histoire du Bouddhisme Indien ” laid the foundation of the 
study of Pali, and the investigation of Buddhist literature. 

With the conquest of this great department of Veda 
literature, and with the opening-up of the literature of 
Buddhism, the history of the infancy of Indology has reached 
its end. It has grown into a great department of learning, in 
which the number of collaborators increases year by year. 
Now rapidly, one after the other, appear critical editions of 


=") A second improved edition was published in 18904892. 

A second edition of Aw/racht’s text of the hymns of the Kg-veda was published in 

Bonn, 1877» , ' " . _ . ; . 
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the most important texts, and scholars of all countries strive 
in noble emulation to interpret them.^> What has been done 
in the last decades in the different provinces of Indian litera- 
ture, will have to be mentioned for the most part in the 
separate chapters of this history of literature. Here only the 
principal stages on the path of Indology, the most impor- 
tant events in its history can be briefly mentioned. 

Above all, mention must be made of a pupil of A. Wilh. 
V. Sehlegel, Christian Lassen, who tried to gather together the 
whole of the contemporary knowledge about India, in his 
“ Indische Alterthumskunde ” which, planned on a large 
scale, began to appear in the year 1848 and comprised four 
thick volumes, the last of which appeared in 1S62. The fact 
that this book is obsolete already to-day is not the fault of the 
author, but a brilliant proof of the colossal progress which 
our science has made in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 

The most powerful lever, howevei', for this progress, and 
perhaps the chief event in the history of Sanskrit research 
was the appearance of the “ Sanskrit- Worterbuch ” (Sanskrit 
Dictionary) compiled by Otto Bohtlingk and Rudolph Roth, 
published by the Academy of Arts and Sciences in St. Peters- 
burg. The first part of this appeared in the year 1852, and 
in the year 1876 the work was complete in seven folio volumes 
— a brilliant monument to German industry. 

In the same year 1862, in which the great St. Petersburg 
Dictionary began to appear, Albrecht Weber made an attempt 
for the first time to write a complete history of Indian liter- 
ature. The work appeared under the title “Akademische 
Vorlesungen fiber indische Literaturgeschichte.” A second 


As earlj as 1823 A, W, v, Sehlegel said very pertinently ; “Will the English perhaps 
claim a monopoly of Indian Utei'abnre ? It would be too late. Cinnamon and cloves they 
may keep; but these mental treasures are the common property of the educated world” 
(Ind. Bibl. I, 15,) 
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edition appeared in 1876,’> and it indicates not only a 
milestone in the history of Indology, but it has remained, in 
spite of its defects in style, which make it unpalatable for the 
general reader, for decades the most reliable and most 
complete handbook of Indian Literature. 

However, if one desires to get an idea of the truly aston- 
ishing progress which the investigation of Indian literature 
has made in the comparatively short duration of its existence, 
then one should read A. Wilh. v. Schlegel’s essay, written in 
the year 1819, “ Ueber den gegenwartigen Zustand der 
Indischen Philologie ” (On the present condition of Indian 
philology), in which not many more than a dozen Sanskrit 
books are enumerated as having been made known through 
editions or translations. Next one should glance at Friedrich 
Adelung’s book, which appeared in the year 1830 in St. 
Petersburg, “ Versuch einer Literatur der Sanskrit-Spraehe ” 
(A Study on the literature of the Sanskrit language^') in 
v^hich already the titles of over 350 Sanskrit books are 
mentioned. One should then compare with it Weber’s 
“Indische Literaturgeschichte ” which in the year 1862 
(according to an approximate estimate), discusses close on 
600 works of Indian literature. Then one should look at the 
“Oatalogus Catalogorum ” published by Theodor Aufrecht 
in the years 1891, 1896 and 1G03, which contains an alpha- 
betical list of all Sanskrit works and authors, based on the 
investigation of all the available catalogues of manuscripts. 
In this monumental work, at which Aufrecht worked for over 
forty years, all the catalogues of Sanskrit manuscripts of all 
the important libraries of India and Europe are incorporated, 


>) A.n English translation of Weber’s “ History of Indian Literature” appeared in 
Trfibner's Oriental Series. 

«) This is rather a bibliography than a history of literature. About 230 edited texts 
are, mentioned by J. GildBtnBtstBTj. Bibliothecae Sanskntae sive recensns libromm SanskH* 
torixm. Specimen Bonnae ad Rh. 1847. . , 
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and the number of available Sanskrit books in this “ Catalogus 
Oatalogorum ” runs into many thousands. Yet this catalogue 
does not include the whole of the Buddhist literature, and all 
the literary works which were written in other Indian lan- 
guages and not in Sanskrit. And how many new works have 
been discovered since 1903 ! 

The investigation of Buddhist literature has been greatly 
furthered by the “ Pali Text Society ” founded in the year 
1882 by T. W. Bbys Davids. Albrecht Weber, again, with 
his great treatise “ Ueber die heiligen Schriften der Jaina”^> 
(1883-1885) (on the sacred writings of the Jains) has opened 
up for science another great branch of literature, the writings 
of the Jains, a sect equal in antiquity to Buddhism. 

So much indeed has the amount of Indian Literature, 
which has become known, gradually increased, that now-a-days 
it is hardly possible any more for owe scholar to master all 
the provinces of the same, and that the necessity arose for 
giving in one work an encyclopaedic view of everything which 
has, up till now, been done in the separate branches of 
Indology. Por this work which has been appearing since the 
year 1897 under the title “Grundriss der indo-arischen 
Philplogie und Altertumskunde ” (Encyclopaedia of 
Indo-aryan Philology and Archaeology) the plan was drawn 
up by Georg Biihler, the greatest and most versatile Sanskrit 
scholar of the last decades. Thirty scholars from Germany, 
Austria, England, Holland, India and America banded 
themselves together, in order to compile the separate parts of 
this work, first under the editorship of Biihler— -afterwards 
under that of Eranz Kielhorn and now under that of 
H. Liiders and J. Wackernagel. The publication of this, 
“ Grundriss ” is at one and the same time the latest and 


** Indiscbe Studien,” Vols, 16 and 

q PnbUshed by Karl J. Trabaer m Strasabnrg, aow Veremigung wissensohaftlioher 
Verleger Walter de G-ray ter & Go., Berlin and Leipzig. , 
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most welcome, as well as most important, eyent in the history 
of the development of Indology. If we wish to compare the 
knowledge of India and its literature as laid down in the 
volumes of this “Grundriss” which have appeared up till now, 
with that which Lassen was able to record in his “ Indische 
Altertumslcunde ” only a few decades before, then we can 
look with just pride at the progress which science has made 
in a comparatively short period of time. 

The Chronolog-y oe Indian Literature. 

Much as has been done with regard to the opening- up of 
Indian literature, yet its actual history is still to a great 
extent wrapped in darkness and unexplored. Above all, the 
chronology of the history of Indian literature is shrouded in 
truly terrifying darkness, and most of the riddles still remain 
to be solved by research. It would be so pleasant, so conveni- 
ent, and, especially for a handbook, so desirable if one could 
divide Indian literature into three or four periods, separated 
by definite dates, and place the different literary productions 
in one or the other of these periods. But every attempt of 
such a kind is bound to fail in the present state of knowledge, 
and the use of hypothetical dates would only be a delusion, 
which would do more harm than good. It is much better to 
recognise clearly the fact that for the oldest period of Indian 
literary history we can give no certain dates, and for the later 
periods only a few. Years ago the celebrated American Sans- 
krit scholar W. D. Whitney gave utterance to these words 
which since then have often been repeated : “ All dates given 
in Indian literary history are pins set up to be bowled down 
again.” For the most part this is still the case to-day. Even 
to-day the views of the most important investigators with 


*) In the Introduction to his “ Sanskrit Grammar,” Leipzig, 1879 (second edition, 
1889). , • , * 
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regard to the age of the most iaiportant Indian literary works, 
differ, not indeed by years and decades, but by whole centuries, 
if not even by one or two thousands of years. What can be 
determined with some certainty, is at most only a kind of 
relative chronology. We can often say ; this or that book, 
this or that class of literature is older than a certain other ; 
however, with regard to its real age it is only possible to offer 
hypotheses. The surest mark of differentiation for this relative 
; chronology still lies in the language. Less reliable are pecu- 
liarities of style ; for it has often happened in India that later 
works have imitated the style of an older class of literature, 
in order to assume an appearance of antiquity. Often, indeed, 
also the relative chronology is spoiled, because many works of 
Indian literature, and just those which were the most popular, 
and therefore are the most important for us, have suffered 
manifold revisions, and have come to us in various modifica- 
tions. If we find, for example, the Ramayapa or the MahS- 
bharata quoted in a book, the date of which can even only 
approximately be fixed, then the question always arises first, 
whether this quotation refers to the epics as we have them at 
present, or to the older versions of the same. Still greater 
does the uncertainty become through the fact that, of the 
majority of the works of the older literature, the authors’ 
names are as good as unknown to us. They are handed down 
to us as the works of families, of schools, or monastic commun- 
ities, or a mythical seer of primitive times is named as the 
author. When at last, we come to a time where we have to 
deal with the works of quite definite individual writers, then 
these are, as a rule, only mentioned by their family names 
with which the literary historian of India knows as little 
what to do, as probably a German literary historian with 
the names Meier, Sohultze or Muller, when these are given 
without a first name. If, for example, a book under 
the name of Kalidasa, or , the name of Kalidasa is men- 
tioned anywhere, then it is by no means certain that the great 
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poet of this name . is meant, it can equally well he another 
Ealidasa.^^ 

In this ocean of uncertainty there are only a few fixed 
points, which, in order not to frighten the reader too much, 
I would like to mention here. 

* There is above all the evidence of language, which proves 
that the hymns and songs, prayers and magic formulas of the 
Veda, are indisputably the oldest which we possess of Indian 
literature. Further, it is certain that Euddhism arose in India 
about 600 years before Christ, and that it presupposes the whole 
Vedic literature, as represented by its chief works, as practi- 
cally finished, so that one can assert: The Vedic literature 
apart from its latest excrescences is on the whole pre-Buddhist, 
it was concluded before 500 B.O. Also, the chronology of 
the Buddhist and Jain literature is fortunately not quite so 
uncertain as that of the Brahmanical literature. The tradi- 
tions of the Buddhists and the Jains with regard to the 
formation, or rather the collection, of their canonical works, 
have proved themselves fairly trustworthy, and inscriptions 
on the preserved ruins of temples and topes of these religious 
sects give us appreciable indications of the history of their 
literature. 

However, the safest dates of Indian history are those 
which we do not get from the Indians themselves. Thus, the 
invasion of Alexander the Great in India, in the year 326 
B.C., is a certain date, which is of importance for Indian 
literary history, also, especially when it is the question whether, 
in any literary work or class of literature, Greek influence 
should be assumed. From the Greeks we also know that, 


‘) The history of Indian Kteratnre encounters an additional difaonlty in the frequent 
occurrence of the same name in different forms, and in the circumstance that one and the 
same author often has two or several different names, as name synonyms and abbreviations 
of names are very general in India 5 s. R. 0. ¥rmke, “ Misohe Genuslehren," PP- 57 ffi. and 
G»^|i892, pp. 482 if / / 
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about 316 B.G. Gaudragupta, the Sandrakottos of the Greek 
writers, conducted successfully the revolt against the prefects 
of Alexander, took possession of the throne, and became the 
founder of the Maurya dynasty in Pafaliputra (the Palibothra 
of the Greeks, the present Patna). It was at about the same 
time, or a few years later, that the Greek Megasthenes was 
sent by Seleukos as ambassador to the court of Oandragupta, 
The fragments which have been preserved of the description 
of India, written by him, give us a picture of the state of 
Indian culture at that time, and enable us to draw conclusions 
as to the dates of several* Indian literary works. A grandson 
of Gandragupta is the celebrated King As'oka, who was 
crowned about 264 and from whom originate the 

oldest dateable Indian inscriptions which have been found 
up to the present. These inscriptions, partly on rocks, partly 
on pillars, are the oldest evidences of Indian script which we 
possess. They show us this powerful king as a patron and a 
protector of Buddhism, who made use of his sovereignty, 
which extended from the extreme north to the extreme south 
of India, for the purpose of spreading abroad everywhere the 
teaching of Buddha, and who, unlike other rulers, in his rock 
and pillar edicts, did not narrate his own conquests and 
glorious deeds, but exhorted the people to virtuous conduct, 
warned them against sin, and preached love and tolerance. 
These singular edicts of the King Asoka are themselves 
precious literary monuments hewn in stone, but they are 
also of importance for the history of literature on account of 
their script and their language, as well as for evidences of 
religious history. In the year 178 B.C., 137 years after the 
coronation of Gandragupta, the last scion of the Maurya 
dynasty was hurled from the throne by a king Pusyamitra. 
The mention of this King Pusyamitra, for instance, in a drama 
of Kalidasa, is an important evidence for the determination 


q See Fleet, JRAS 1912, 239. 
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of the date of several works of Indian literature. The 
same is true of the Grseco-Bactrian King Menander, who 
reigned about 144 B.O. He appears under the name Milinda 
in the famous Buddhist book “ Milindapanha.” 

Next to the Greeks it is the Chinese to whom we are 
indebted for some of the most important date-determinations 
of Indian literary history. Since the first century after 
Christ we hear of Buddhist missionaries who go to China and 
translate Buddhist works into Chinese, of Indian embassies 
in China and of Chinese pilgrims, who make pilgrimages to 
India in order to visit the holy places of Buddhism. Works 
of Indian literature are translated into Chinese, and the 
Chinese give us exact dates at which these translations were 
made. There are especially three Chinese pilgrims Ba-hien, 
who went to India in the year 399, Hstian-Tsang, who made 
great journeys in India from 630 to 645, and I- ts in g, who 
sojourned in India from 671 to 695, whose descriptions of 
their travels are preserved. These accounts give us many a 
valuable datum on Indian antiquity and works of literature. 
The chronological data of the Chinese are, contrary to those 
of the Indians, wonderfully exact and reliable. It is only too 
true of the Indians, what the Arabian traveller Alberuni, who 
in the year 1030 wrote a book on India, which is very important 
for us, said of them : “ Unfortunately the Hindus do not pay 

much attention to the historical order of things, they are very 
careless in relating the chronological succession of their kings, 
and when they are pressed for information and are at a loss, 
not knowing what to say, they invariably take to romancing.” 

Nevertheless, one must not believe, as it has so often 
been asserted, that the historical sense is entirely lacking in 
the Indians. In India, too, there has been historical writing ; 
and in any case we find in India numerous accurately dated 
inscriptions, w'^hich could hardly be the case if the Indians 


>) See B. 0. Sachau, Alberimi’s India, English Ed., II, pp. 10 
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bad had no sense of history at all. It is only true that the 
Indians, in their writing of history, never knew how to keep 
fact and fiction strictly apart, that to them the facts them- 
selves were always more important than their chronological 
order, and that they attached no importance at all, especially 
in literary matters, to the question of what was earlier or 
later. Whatever seems good, true and right, to the Indian, 
that he raises to the greatest possible age; and if he wants 
to impart a special sanctity to any doctrine, or if he wishes 
that his work shall be as widespread as possible, and gain 
respect, then he veils his name in a modest incognito, and 
mentions some ancient sage as the author of the book. This 
still happens at the present day, and in past centuries it was 
no different. It is for this reason that so many quite modern 
works pass under the time-honoured name of “Upanisads ” 
or “Puranas,” new, sour wine put into old bottles. The 
intention to deceive, however, is as a rule out of the question 
in these cases. It is only that extreme indifference reigns 
with regard to the right of literary ownership and the desire 
of asserting it. Only in the later centuries does it happen 
that authors give their own names with full details, together 
with the names of their parents, grandparents, teachers, 
patrons, and scanty biographical notes about themselves. 
The authors of astronomical books generally also give the 
exact date of the day on which they completed their work. 
Since the fifth century after Christ, inscriptions too begin 
to give us information about the dates of many writers. In 
the deciphering of inscriptions great progress has been made 
during the last decades. Witness thereof are the “ Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indioarum,” and the periodical “ Epigraphia 
Indica.” And it is the inscriptions to which we are not only 
indebted for the surest dates of Indian literary history, 
settled up to now, but from which we also hope to get the 
greater number of solutions of the chronological problems 
still unsolved at present. 
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The Ar'!' of Writing and the Transmission of 
Indian Literature. 

The inscriptions are of such great significance for ns 
because they also give us information on the question which 
is certainly not unimportant for Indian literary history, 
namely, the question regarding the age of the art of writing 
in India. As we shall soon see, the history of Indian literature 
does not by any means begin with the written literature, and 
it is not actual writings, but only orally transmitted texts 
which belong to the oldest periods of Indian literary history, 
Neyertheless it is clear that the question as to the time since 
when literary productions have been written down and thus 
transmitted, cannot by any means be an indifferent one for 
the history of the literature. Now the oldest dateable Indian 
inscriptions which have been found up till now, are the above- 
mentioned Edicts of King Asoka of the third century before 
Christ, However, it would be quite wrong, if one were to 
form the conclusion — as Max Muller has done — that the use 
of writing in India does not date back to an earlier age. 
Palaeographic facts prove undeniably that wwiting cannot 
have been a new invention as late as the time of Asoka, but 
must already have had a long history behind it. The oldest 
Indian script, from which the Nagari script, the best known 
in Europe, and all the numerous’ alphabets used in Indian 
manuscripts are derived, is called “ Brahma script,” because it is 
supposed to have been invented, according to the Indian myth, 
by the Creator, the god Brahman himself. According to G, 
Buhler’s comprehensive researches,^’ this script goes back to 
a Semitic origin, namely, to the oldest North Senaitic characters, 
as they are found in Phoenician inscriptions, and on the stone 


q “Indisohe Palaeographie ’’ in the “ Gmndriss ” I, 2, and “ On the Origin of the 
Indian Brahma Alphabet/' 2nd ed,, Sfcrasftbtirg., 1898* 
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of Mesa about 890 B. 0. Probably it was by merchants— 
perhaps already about 800 B. C.— that writing was introduced 
into India. Bor a long time, probably, it must have been 
used entirely for commercial purposes, records, correspondence, 
calculations, and so on. Wlien afterwards writing began to be 
used also for the minutes of embassies, proclamations, records 
and so on in the Royal Chanceries, the kings must also have 
employed learned grammarians. Brahmans, who adapted the 
foreign alphabet more and more to the needs of Indian 
phonetics, and out of the 22 Semitic characters, elaborated a 
complete alphabet of M letters, as the oldest inscriptions 
already show it. However, since when writing has also been 
used in India for the recording of literary productions is a 
much debated question, which is hard to answer. Certain 
proofs of the existence of manuscripts, or even only authentic 
reports on the writing-down of texts do not exist from olden 
times. In the whole of Vedic literature it has not, up till 
now, been possible to find any proof of the knowledge of 
writing. In the Buddhist canon, which was probably com- 
pleted about 210 B. 0., there is no mention of manuscripts, 
although in it there are numerous proofs of an acquaintance 
with the art of writing, and its extensive use at that time. 
Writing is there spoken of as a distinguished branch of learn- 
ing, it was' expressly permitted to the Buddhist nuns to occupy 
themselves with the art of writing ; we hear of monks, who 
through written praise of religious suicide, cause the death of 
others ; it is said that “a registered thief ” {i.e. a thief whose 
name is written down in the King’s palace) may not be 
admitted into the order as a monk ; a game of letters is 
mentioned; and it is said that parents should have their 
children instructed in writing and arithmetic. Yet in the 
sacred books of Buddhism there is not to be found the least 
indication of the fact that the books themselves were copied 


This consists of the guessing of letters drawn in the air or on a playmate’s back, 
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or read. This is all the more striking because in the sacred 
texts of Buddhism wo are informed of all possible, even most 
insignificant, details in the lives of the monks. “From morn- 
ing till evening we can follow the monks in their daily life, 
on their wanderings, during their rest, in their solitude, and 
in their intercourse with other monks or laymen ; we know the 
furniture of the rooms inhabited by them, their utensils, the 
contents of their store-rooms ; but nowhere do we hear that 
they read or copied their sacred texts, nowhere that such 
thino-s as writing materials or manuscripts were owned by 
anybody in tlie monasteries. The memory of the brethren 
“rich in heai’ing ” — what w& now call well-read was at that 
time called rich in hearing — took the place of monastic 
libraries; and if, in a community, the knowledge of an 
indispensable text, for instance, the confession formula which 
had to he recited in the assembly of brethren at every full-moon 
or new-moon threatened to disappear, then they followed the 
instructions prescribed in an old Buddhist rule for the com- 
munity : “ From amongst those monks one monk shall without 
delay he sent off to the neighbouring community. To him 
shall be said : Go brother, and when you have memorized 
the confession formula, the full one or the abridged one, then 
return to us.” Wherever the preservation of the teachings 
of the Master and of the sacred texts is spoken of, there is 
nowhere a mention of writing and reading, but always only of 
hearing and memorizing. 

From such facts one would conclude that at the time, 
that is, in the fifth century B. 0. the idea of the possibility 
of writing books had not as yet occurred at all. Such a 
conclusion, however, would he too hasty, for it is a stranp 
phenomenon that in India, from the oldest times, up till the 
present day, the spoken word, and not writing, has been the 
basis of the whole of the literary and scientific activity. 


») H. OU4i%her0, “Abb Indies tiiad 
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Even to-flay, when the Indians have known the art of writing 
since oenturieSj when there are innumerable manuscripts, and 
when even a certain sanctity and reverence is accorded to these 
manuscripts, when the most important texts are accessible 
also in India in cheap printed editions, even to-day, the whole 
of the literary and scientific intercourse in India is based upon 
the spoken word. Isot out of manuscripts or books does one 
learn the texts, but from the mouth of the teacher, to-day as 
thousands of years ago. The written text can at most be used 
as an aid to learning, as a support to the memory, but no 
authority is attributed to it. Authority is possessed, only by 
the spoken word of the teacher. If to-day all the manuscripts 
and prints w^ere to be lost, that would by no means cause the 
disappearance of Indian literature from the face of the earth, 
for a great portion of it could be recalled out of the memory 
of the scholars and reciters. The works of the poets, too, W'ere 
in India never intended for readers, but always for hearers. 
Even modern poets do not desire to be read, but their wish is 
that their poetry may become “ an adornment for the throats 
of the experts.” 

Therefore the fact, that in the older litei-ary w'^orks there 
is no mention of manuscripts, is not absolutely a proof of the 
non-existence of the latter. Perhaps they are not mentioned 
only for the reason that the writing and reading of them was 
of no importance, all teaching and learning being done by word 
of mouth. Therefore it is yet possible that already in very 
ancient times also books were copied and used the same as now, 
as aids to instruction. That is the opinion of some scholars.^’ 
Yet it seems to me worthy of notice that in the later litera- , 
tare — in the later Puranas, in Buddhist Mabayana texts, and 


») G. Buhler, “Indische Palaeographies* (Grandriss I, 2), pp. 8 f, 

®) On the age of the art of writing in India, a, also Barth, BBR 41, 1900, 184 Oeuvres 
II, 317 The arguments brought forward by Shyamaji Krishnavarmti, 00 YJ, Leyden 
1883, pp. 305 for the knowledge and use of writing, even at the Yedic period^ are well 
worthy of notice. 
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in modern additions to the old epic— the copying of books and 
the presentation of the same is praised as a religious act, while 
in the whole of the older literature no trace of it is to be 
found. It is also significant that the old works on phonetics 
and grammar, even the “ Mahabhasya ” of Patanjali in the 
second century B.C., take no notice whatsoever of writing, 
that they always treat of spoken sounds and never of written 
characters, and that the whole grammatical terminology always 
has only the spoken word, and never the written text in view. 
From all this it is after all probab le, that in ancient times 
there were no written books in India. 

For this strange phenomenon, namely that the art of 
writing had been known for centuries, without having been 
used for literary purposes, there are several possible reasons. 
First of all there was probably a want of suitable writing 
material ; but this would have been found, if there had been 
a strong need of it. Such a need however, was not only not 
present, but it was to the interest of the priests, who were the 
bearers of the oldest literature, that the sacred texts which 
they taught in their schools, should not be committed to 
writing. By this means they kept a very lucrative monopoly 
firmly in their hands. He who wished to learn something, had 
to come to them and reward them richly ; and they had it in 
their power to withhold their texts from those circles whom 
they wished to exclude from sacred knowledge. How 
important was the latter to them we are taught by the 
Brahmanical law-books, which repeatedly emphasize the law 
that the members of the lowest castes (the Sudras and the 
Candalas) may not learn the sacred texts ; for impure as a 
corpse, as a burial place, is the Sudra, therefore the Veda may 
not be recited in bis vicinity. In the old law-book of Gautama 
it is said : “ If a Sudra hears the Veda, his ears shall be stopped 
with molten tin or lac, if he repeats the sacred texts, his 
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tongue shall be cut out, if he stores tlieni iu his memory his 
body shall be struck in two.” Then how could they have 
written down their texts and thus exposed themselves to the 
danger that they might be read by the unauthorized ? More- 
over the transmission of the texts through the mouth of the 
teacher was an old-established method for their preservation, — • 
why should they replace it by writing, this new-fashioned 
invention? And the chief reason for the fact that writing was 
for so long not used for literary purposes, i,s probably to be 
found in the fact that the Indians only became acquainted 
with the art of writing at a period whmi they had already 
since a long time possessed a rich literature that was only 
orally transmitted. 

Certain it is, that the whole of the most ancient literature 
of the Indians, Brahmanical as well as Buddhist, arose without 
the art of writing, and continued to be transmitted without it 
for centuries.®* Whoever wished to become acquainted with 
a text had to go to a teacher in order to hear it from him. 
Therefore we repeatedly read in the older literature, that a 
warrior or a Brahraanj who wished to acquire a certain know- 
ledge, travels to a famous teacher, and undertakes unspeakable 
troubles and saerifloes in order to participate iu the teaching, 
which cannot be attained in any other manner. Therefore 
to a teacher, as the bearer and preserver of the sacred 
knowledge, the highest veneration is due, according to 
ancient Indian law ; — as the spiritual father he is venerated, 
now as an equal, now as a superior, of the physical father, he 
is looked upon as an image of the god Brahman, and to him 
who serves the teacher faithfully and humbly, Brahman’s 
heaven is assured. Therefore also the introduction of the 
pupil to the teacher who is to teach him the sacred texts is 


0 Compare especially T, W, Mkys JDavtds, *MJiiddhisfc rudia/' Lonclooj 1903. pp. 112 f. 
*) X-tsin.^ (Trnsl Takahim, pp. 182 f.) nientidtir tltdl in his time (7tli century A-D.) 
the Vcchis were still only liamled down 'orahy, , - : ' ' ' - . , „ 
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one of the most sacred ceremonies from which no Hindu 
could withdraw himself without risking to lose his caste. A 
book existed only when and only so long as there were 
teachers and pupils, w^ho taught and learned it. What we call 
various branches of literature, different theological and philo- 
sophical systems, different editions or recensions of a work, were 
in ancient India in reality different schools, in which certain 
texts continued to be taught, heard and learned from genera- 
tion to generation. Only if we keep this in view can we under- 
stand the whole development of the oldest Indian literature. 

It also must be considered, that the method of handing- 
down was quite different in the case of the religious texts 
from that of the secular. The religious texts were held 
sacred, and accuracy in learning was in their case a strict 
requirement of religion. Word for word, with careful 
avoidance of every error in pronunciation^ in accent, in the 
manner of recitation, the pupil had to repeat them after the 
teacher and impress them on his memory. There can be no 
doubt that this kind of oral transmission gives a greater 
guarantee for the preservation of the original text than the 
copying and re-copying of manuscripts. Indeed, we have — as 
we shall see later — direct proofs that, for example, the songs 
of the Hgveda, as we read them to-day in our printed editions, 
have remained almost unaltered, word for word, syllable for 
syllable, accent for accent, since the fifth century B.O. It 
was otherwise, no doubt, with secular works, especially with 
the epic poems. There the texts were certainly exposed to 
numerous disfigurements, there every teacher, every reciter, 
considered himself entitled to alter and to improve, to omit 
and to add, ad liUtimi — and criticism here faces a difficult, 
often impossible, task Avhen it desires to restore such texts to 
their oldest and most original form. Nevertheless oral trans- 
mission, where it is still possible to resort to it — and this is 
so in the case of the oldest Veda; text with the help of the old 
phonetic nianuals of (Ff^tilakh^ and in other 
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cases GfteQ with the help of eomraentaries— is the most valuable 
aid to the reconstraction of our texts. Por the manuscripts, 
•from which we obtain most of our texts, reach but seldom to 
a great age. The oldest writing-materials on which the 
Indians wrote are palm-leaves and strips of birch bark ; and 
it is significant of the conservative mind of the Indians that 
even to-day, in spite of their acquaintance with the much 
more convenient paper, and in spite of the general use of 
print, manuscripts are still written on palm leaves. Both 
materials are very fragile, and in the Indian climate quickly 
perishable. Thus it happens that the vast majority of 
manuscripts which we possess, and from which practically all 
our text editions are made, only date from the last few 
centuries. Manuscripts from the fourteenth century already 
are amongst the greatest rarities. Only a few manuscripts 
found in India proper date back to the eleventh and twelfth 
century.^' However, the oldest Indian manuscripts were found 
in Nepal, Japan and Eastern Turkestan. The manuscripts 
found in Nepal date back as far as the tenth century, and in 
Japan manuscripts on palm leaves have been discovered 
which date from the first half of the sixth century. Since 
the year 1889 there have been finds of manuscripts in Kashgar 
and its environs which take us back to the fifth century, and 
M. A. Stein, in the year 1900, dug up out of the sand in the 
desert of Taklamakan near Khotan, five hundred small 
tablets of wood covered with writing, which reach back to the 
fourth century and are perhaps older still. Also by means 
of the Prussian Turfan Expedition and the more recent 
discoveries of M. A. Stein, fragments of manuscripts from 
the earliest centuries after Christ have been brought to light.^^ 


1) JsTteJfiorrt discovered the oldest manusQdpts of Western India, of tbe llfch century. 
(Report on tRe Searcli for Sanskrit MSS, in the Bombay Presidency during the year 1880«83 , 
Bombay, 188L) 

>) See Mders, *‘TJeber die Hterarisohen Pande von Ostturkestan,^’ SB A, 1814, pp, 90 ft. 
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Wood as a writing material fe mentioned in the 

Buddhist writings, and the use of it must be very old. The 
use of palm leaves also can he traced hack to the first century- 
after Christ. Earely in India were cotton stuff, leather, 
metal and stones used as writing materials. The Buddhists 
mention here and there the writing, not only of documents, 
hut also of verses and maxims, on gold plates. A gold plate 
with a votive inscription has also been preserved to us. 
Eecords and even small manuscripts, on silver plates, have 
often been found in India. Very frequently, however, copper 
plates were used for the writing of documents, especially 
deeds of gift, and such have been preserved in great numbers. 
The Chinese pilgrim Hsuan-Tsang reports that the King 
Kaniska had the sacred writings of the Buddhists engraved 
on copper tablets. Whether this is based on truth, we do 
not know, but it certainly is credible, for even literary 
works also have been found on copper tablets. It would 
hardly be credible that in India literary works were also 
hewn into stone, if, a few years ago, inscriptions on 
stone slabs had not been found in Ajmere, which contained 
entire dramatic writings, albeit, dramas of a king and his 
court poet. 

The great majority, however, of the Indian manuscripts 
on which our texts rest, are written on paper. But paper was 
first introduced into India only by the Mohammedans, and 
the oldest paper manuscript is supposed to have been written 
in the year 1223-4 after Christ. 

In spite of the above-mentioned predilection of the 
Indians for oral teaching and learning, yet already many 
centuries ago they began to collect manuscripts, and to pre- 
serve them in libraries. Such libraries—" treasure-houses of 
the Goddess of Speech ” (sarasvatlbhajjdagara) as the Indians 
call them— existed and even now exist in numbers in monas- 
teries and temples, in the palaces of princes, and even in the 
private houses of the wealthy. It is reported of the poet 
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Baiia (about 620 after Christ) that he kept his own reader, so 
he must hare possessed a considerable private library. In 
the eleventh century King Bhoja of Dhar had a famous 
library. In the course of centuries these libraries became 
exceedingly well stocked. Thus Buhler found in two Jain 
libraries in Khambay over 30,000 manuscripts, and in the 
Palace library of Tanjore in Southern India over 12,000 
manuscripts. The systematic investigation of these Indian 
libraries, and the thorough search for manuscripts, extending 
over the whole of India, began in the year 1868, though Cole- 
brooke and other Englishmen had, already before that, brought 
fairly large collections of manuscripts to Europe. However, 
in the year 1868 Whitley Stokes, well-known as a Keltic 
scholar and at that time Secretary of the Indian Council at 
Simla, started a complete cataloguing of all Sanskrit manu- 
scripts, and since then the Indian Government has for years, 
in the Indian annual budget granted a large sum (24,000 
Rupees) for the purpose of the “ Search of Sanskrit manu- 
scripts.’’ Thus it is through the munificence of the Anglo- 
Indian Government and through the untiring industry of 
English, German and Indian scholars, that we now possess, to 
a considerable degree, a survey of the whole, enormous mass 
of Indian literature, so far as it is accessible in manuscripts. 

Indian Languages in theib Relation to Liteiiature.’^ 

The whole of this vast literature which has thus been 
handed down to us, is for the most part composed in Sanskrit. 
Yet the terms “ Indian literature ” and “ Sanskrit literature ” 
are by no means identical. The history of Indian literature 
in the most comprehensive sense of the word is the history of 


1) See B. Q, Bhandarhar, JBBAS 16, 246 ft,} 17, 1 fl,, and G, Grierson, BSOS I, H, 1080 
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a literature which not only stretches across great periods of 
time and an enormous area, but also one which is composed 
in many languages. Those languages of India which belong 
to the Indo-European family of languages, have passed 
through three great phases of development, partly consecutive 
in time, but partly also parallel. 

These are : 

I. Ancient Indian, 

11. The Middle Indian languages and dialects, 

III. The Modern Indian languages and dialects. 

... • 

I. Ancient Indian. 

The language of the oldest Indian literary monuments, 
of the songs, prayers and magic formulas of the Vedas, is 
sometimes called ” Ancient Indian ” in the narrower sense, 
sometimes also “Vedic” (inappropriately also “Vedic 
Sanskrit”). “ Ancient High Indian ” is perhaps the best 
name for this language, which, while based on a spoken 
dialect, is yet no longer an actual popular language, but a 
literary language transmitted in the circle of priestly singers 
from eeneration to generation, and intentionally preserved in 
its arcLic form. The dialect on which the Ancient High 
Indian is based, the dialect as it was spoken by the Aryan im- 
migrants in the North-west of India, was closely related to the 
Ancient Persian and Avestic, and not very far removed from 
the primitive Indo-Iranian language.®^ Indeed, the difference 
between the language of the Vedas and this primitive Indo- 
Iranian language seems to be less, perhaps, than that between 
the Indian languages Sanskrit and Pali. The Vedic language 


•) It is called thus by Bhys David$, " Buddhist India,” p. lo3. 

») This is the cou>u.on original language to be inferred from a oompanson of the 
language of the Veda with the Old Persian of the cuneiform wsonptaons and he language 

tKe Avesta»* * ■ - ■" ' , ' ■ ‘ ■ 
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hardly differs at all from Sanskrit in its phonetics, but only 
through a much greater antiquity, and especially through a 
greater wealth of grammatical forms. Thus for instance, 
Ancient High Indian has a subjunctive which is missing in 
Sanskrit; it has a dozen different inflnitive-endings, of which 
but one single one remains in Sanskrit. The aorists, very 
largely represented in the Vedic language, disappear in the 
Sanskrit more and more. Also the ease and personal endings 
are still much more perfect in the oldest language than in 
the later Sanskrit. 

A later phase of Ancient High Indian appears already 
in the hymjis of the tenth hook of the Rgveda and in some 
parts of the Atharvaveda, and the collections of the Yajur- 
veda. On the other hand, the language of the A^edic prose 
writings, of the Brahmajias, Arap.yakas and Upanisads, has 
preserved only a few relics of Ancient High Indian, on the 
whole the language of these works is already what is called 
“Sanskrit,” while the language of the Sutras belonging to the 
Vedahgas only in quite exceptional cases shows Vedic forms, 
but is essentially pure Sanskrit. Only the numerous Mantras, 
taken from the ancient Vedic hymns, i.e. verses, prayers, 
spells, and magic formulas, which we find quoted in the Vedic 
prose writings and the Sutras, belong, as regards their language, 
to Ancient High Indian. 

The Sanskrit of this most ancient prose-literature — of the 
Brahmaijaa, Arapyakas, Upanisads and of the Sutras— differs 
little from the Sanskrit which is taught in the celebrated 
grammar of Panini (probably about fifth century B. 0.). 
The best designation is perhaps “Ancient Sanskrit.” It is the 
languagewhich wasspokenin Panini’s time, and probably earlier 
too, by the educated, principally by the priests and scholars. It 
is the Sanskrit of which Patanjali, a grammarian of the second 
century B. G., still says that in order to learn it correctly one 
must hear it from the “ that is, from the learned Brah- 

mans who were well versed in literature. But that the sphere 
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of people speaking Sanskrit extended much further— to all 
“ educated people we learn from the same Patanjali, who 
tells us an anecdotOj in which a grammarian converses in 
Sanskrit with a charioteer and the two have a discussion on 
etymologies. When in Indian dramas, the languages are so 
distributed that the king, the Brahmans, and nobles speak 
Sanskrit, while the women and all the common people use the 
vulgar tongues, only with the noteworthy exception that a few 
educated women (nuns and courtesans) occasionally speak 
Sanskrit, whereas uneducated Brahmans are introduced speak- 
ing popular dialects, then most probably the use of the 
languages in real life is reflected therein— and not only of the 
period after Christ, when these dramas were composed, but also 
of much earlier centuries. 'Sanskrit was certainly not a 
popular language, but the language spoken in wide circles 
of educated people, and understood in still wider circles. Bor, 
as in the drama dialogues occur between Sanskrit-speaking 
and Prakrit-speaking persons, so too in real life Sanskrit must 
have been understood by those who did not speak it them- 
selves.^> ‘ Also the bards, who recited the popular epics in the 
palaces of kings and in the houses of the rich and nobles, 
must have been understood. The language of the epics is 


The linguistic conditions of ancient India, of which the dramas give us suck a good 
idea, have altered very little njj to the present day. It still happens that in a rick house 
with a large staff of servants who come from different districts, a dozen different languages 
and dialects are spoken and generally understood, G. A, Qriersoii describes a case known 
to himself, where in one house in Bengal, no less than thirteen languages and dialects .are 
spoken. The master of the house speaks to Europeans in the refined Bengali language, 
while in ordinary life he uses the Bengali of every-clay intercourse, w^hich differs wjdeh' 
fz'om the literary language. His wife conies from a place at a distance of one 
hundred miles, and speaks the peculiar >vomeii^s dialect of that district. His secondary 
wife, whose ordinary colloquial language is the Urdu of Lucknow, lapses into a jargon 
when she is angry. The manager of his business speaks DhSkT, %vhiie among the servants 
some speak Uriyii, others Bhojpuri, Awadhi, Maitkfli, , Ahlri, and Ohatgaiya. They all 
understand each other’ perfectly, although each one speaks his own dialect. It very 
rarely happens that one of them inses the of the, person wb<m he is addressing?. 

" (Ind. Ant,, SO, 1901, p. ■/ ^ . -'v' ' ' 
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likewise Sanskrit. We call it "Epic Sanskrit,” and it differs 
but little from the “ Classical Sanskrit,” partly in that it has 
preserved some archaisms, but more in that it keeps less 
strictly to the rules of grammar and approaches more nearly to 
the language of the people, so that one may call it a more 
popular form of Sanskrit. But there would never have been 
popular epics written in Sanskrit,*^ if Sanskrit had not once 
been a language that was widely understood — similarly as 
to-day in Germany Modern High German is universally under- 
stood, although it differs essentially from all spoken dialects. 

That Sanskrit is a " high language ” or “ class language ” 
or " literary language ” — whatever we may call it in contrast 
to the actual language of the people — the Indians themselves 
express through the name “ Sanskrit.” For Sanskrit — 
Samskrta, as much as “made ready, ordered, prepared, 
perfect, pure, sacred ” — signifies the noble or sacred language, 
in contradistinction to “Prakrit” — prakrta, as much as 
“ original, natural, ordinary, common ” — which signifies the 
“ common language of the people.” 

Yet Sanskrit should never be spoken of as a “ dead lan- 
guage, rather as a “ fettered” language, inasmuch as its natural 
development was checked, in that, through the rules of the 
grammarians, it was arrested at a certain stage. For through 
the Grammar of Panini, in about the fifth century B. C., a 
fixed standard was created, w'hich remained a criterion for 
the Sanskrit language for all future times. What we call 
“ Classical Sanskrit ” means Panini’s Sanskrit, that is, the 
Sanskrit which according to the rules of Panini’s Grammar, is 
alone correct.^) In the “ fetters ” of this Grammar, however, the 


If: has been suggested that the popular epics were originally coinposod in dialect 
and were later translated into Sanskrit, This supposition, however, lacks all evidence 
from facts, as H. Jacobi (ZDMCt,, 48, 407 if.) has shown. 

Only this literary language as determined by the Indian grammarians is called 
Sanskrit by the Indians. If, asjfc is often done, people speak of “ Vedic Sanskrit ” the 
term “ Sanskrit ” is e.ttended to Ancient Indian. 
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language still continued to live. The great mass of poetic and 
scientific literature, throughout a thousand years, was produced 
in this language, the “Classical Sanskrit.” Moreover Sanskrit 
is not a “ dead ” language even to-day. There are still at the 
present day a number of Sanskrit periodicals in India, and 
topics of the day are discussed in Sanskrit pamphlets. Also 
the Mahabharata is still to-day read aloud publicly, which 
pre-supposes at least a partial understanding. I have myself 
observed with pleasure and surprise, that scenes from such 
ornate Sanskrit dramas as MudrSrak^asa and Uttararama- 
carita, performed on a primitive stage at Santiniketan, were 
understood and greatly appreciated by a large audience of 
students, both men and women. To this very day poetry is 
still composed and works are still written in Sanskrit, and it 
is the language in which Indian scholars even now converse 
upon scientific questions. Sanskrit at the least plays the 
same part in India still as Latin in the Middle Ages in Europe, 
or as Hebrew with the Jews.’^ 


There are epigraphical grounds for assuming that Sanskrifc is a modification of a 
Northern Indian dialect, which was developed by schools of grammar, and which in histori- 
cal times spread slowly throughout India among the educated classes j see Buhler, Ep. Ind., 
I, p, 5. Sanskrit is called a sacred language (brShm! vflc) in the MahSbharata 1. 78, 13, 
and it probably always was the language of a certain class of society. Of, Windisch, 
Ueher den sprachlichen Oharakter des Pali (00., XIT, Paris, 1906), pp. 14 ff.; Thomas 
JRAS., 1904, 747 f.; W. Petersen, JAOS., 32, 1912, 414 t. i T. Michelson, JAOS 33 
1913, 145 if. About the wide use of Sanskrit in the India of to-day Paul Deussen 
(“ Erinnerungen an Indien,” Kiel, 1904, pp. 2 f.) says : “ Not only the professional 
scholars, as especially the native Sanskrit Professors of the Indian Universities, speak 
Sanskrit with great elegance, not only their hearers are able to handle it as well 
as our students of classical philology can handle Latin, but the numerous private 
scholars, saints, ascetics, and even wider circles can speak and write Sanskrit with 
facility: I have repeatedly conversed in it for hours with the Maharaja of Benares: 
manufacturers, industrials, merchants, partly speak it or understand what is spoken • in 
every little village my firfet enquiry was for one who speaks Sanskrit, whereupon imme- 
diately one or another came forward, who usually became my guide, indeed often my 
friend.’’ When he gave lectures in English, he Was often invited to repeat in Sanskrit 
what he had said. After this had been done, a discussion followed in which some spoke 
English, others Sanskrit, ^'et others Hindi, which therefore was also understood, to a 
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Summing up, I would, therefore, divide Ancient Indian 
in its relation to literature as follows : — 

1. Ancient High Indian : 

(«) Language of the oldest hymns and mantras, especially 
of those of the Egveda. 

(b) Language of the later hymns and mantras, especially 
those of the other Vedas, besides of the mantras occurring only 
in the Brahmaigias and Sutras. 

2. Sanskrit. 

(a) Ancient Sanskrit, the language of the Vedic prose 
works (with the exception of the Mantras) and of Panini. 

(b) Epic Sanskrit, the language of the popular epics. 

(p) Classical Sanskrit, the language of the Classical Sans- 
krit literature after Pagiini. 

11. The Middle Indian Languages and Dialects. 

Simultaneously and parallel with the development of 
Sanskrit proceeded the more natural further development of 
the popular dialects spoken by the Aryan Indians. ' The lan- 
guages and dialects which we distinguish as “Middle Indian” 
are not indeed derived directly from the Sanskrit, but rather 
from the Indo-Aryan popular languages which underlie 
the Ancient High Indian and the Sanskrit, or are related to 
the two latter. Considering the size of India, it is not to be 
wondered at that, with the gradual spreading of the Aryan 


certain extent, because pure Hindi diJEfers from Sanskrit in little more than by the loss of 
inflectional endings. Hence every Hindu understands as much of Sanskrit as an Italian 
of Latin, especially as, in the real Hindustan, the script bus remained the same : and a 
smattering of Sanskric can be traced down to the circles of servants and the lower classes 
wherefore a letter to Benares with only a Sanskrit address will without difficulty reach its 
destination, through evei*y postal messenger.”’ As to Sanskrit as a “ living” language, sec 
also S. Kruhnavnryml, in 00 T, Berlin, 18SI, IX b, p. 222; B.. G. Bhandar'kar, JBEAS., 16, 
1885, 268 ff., 327 ; Windhch, OO XIT, Paris, 1897, T, 257, 266 ; Hertel, TantrSkhy%ika, 

Transl I., pp. 8 fl,, and HOS., Vol. XII, pp, 80 
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immigrants irom tne vvesi lo tne iJjasD anu tu« ooutu, a, targe 
number of varying dialects were formed. Of the diversity of 
these dialeete we get an idea from the oldest Indian inscrip- 
tions, which are all written in Middle Indian md not in 
Sanskrit. Quite a number of such popular languages, more- 
over, have been raised to the rank of literary languages. Only 
these shall be briefly enumerated here ; 

1. ‘ The most important of the Middle Indian literary 
languages is Tali, the ecclesiastical language of the Buddhists 
of Ceylon, Burma and Siam, the language in which the oldest 
preserved collection of sacred writings of Buddhism is written. 
The Buddhists themselves tell us that the Buddha did not, 
like the Brahmans, preach in the learned Sanskrit, but talked 

to the people in the language of the people. As Buddha first 

preached in the land of Magadha (Southern Bihar), and there 
displayed his best activity, therefore the Buddhists tell us 
that Pali is the same as Magadhi, the language of the province 
of Magadha. However, that cannot be right, as the dialect of 
Mao'adha which is otherwise known to us does not agree with 
Pali. It is, however, i 
the foundation of which 
signifies “row, 

“ sacred text ’ 
in contradistinction to 
in w^bieh the commentaries 

2.' Besides the Pali literature there 
Sanskrit literature. Now in these Buddhist works there is 
frequently only the prose in Sanskrit, while the interspersed 
metrical pieces, the so-called “ Gathas ” (».<?. “ songs ” or 
“verses”) are composed in a Middle Indian dialect, which 


probable that Pali is a mixed language 
was Magadhi.'^ The word Pali really 
' then “order, regulation, rule,” hence also 
and finally the language of the sacred texts, 
the Ancient Sinhalese, the language 
to these texts w'ere composed. 

exists also a Buddhist 
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has therefore been called “Gath a d ialect.” But this term is 
not quite appropriate, as the same dialect is found also in 
prose portions, and even whole prose works are written in it. 
It is an old Indian dialect, which through the insertion of 
Sanskrit terminations and other Sanskritisms in a rather crude 
manner, tries to approach the Sanskrit, wherefore Senart 
suggested for it the designation “ mixed Sanskrit.” 

3. Like the Buddhists, the Jains too did not use Sanskrit 
for their sacred writings, but Middle Indian dialects, indeed 
two different Prakrits : 

(fl) The Jaina Prakrit (also called Ardhamagadhi 
or Arsa), the language of the older works of the Jaina 
Canon. 

(6) The Jaina-Maharastrl, the language in which the 
commentaries to the Jaina Canon and the non-religious poeti- 
cal works of the Jainas are written.’*’ I'his dialect is closely 
related to that Prakrit, which has been used most frequently 
as a literary language for secular writing, namely — 

4. The Maharastrl, the language of Maharastra, the land 
of the Marathas. This is universally considered the best Prakrit, 
and when the Indians speak simply of Prakrit then they mean 
Maharastrl. It was used principally for lyric poetry, especially 
also for the lyric parts in the dramas. However, there are 
also epic poems in Maharastrl. Other important Prakrit 
dialects which are used in the drama are : 

5. The Sauraseni, which in the prose of the dramas is 
chiefly spoken by high-born women. Its foundation is the 
dialect of Surasena, the capital of which is Mathura. 


See S. Lefmann. ZDMG, 212 : and E. Senart^ Incl. Ant., 21, 1892, 243 

The Hinclns do not designate popular languages generally by the term “ Prakrit ” 
but only those popular languages 'which are used in litex'ature. Foi' the whole of this 
chapter see R. Fischel^ “ Grammatik der Prakrit- Sprachen (in Grundriss I, 8 Einleitung) 
and H, Jacohi in A Bay. AXXIX, 4, 1918, pp. 81 ff. 

See H, Jacobi, Ueber das Praknt in der Er^ahlungs-litteratur dev Jainas, in R.SO, 
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6. Persons of the lower classes speak Magadhi in the 
dramas, the dialect of Magadha, and 

7. Paisaci is spoken in the drama hy the members of 
the lowest grades of society. The word probably originally 
designated the dialect of a branch of the Pisacas, althongh the 
Indians declared it to be the language of the demons called 
Pis'acas. A famous book of narrative literature, Gunadhya’s 
Brhatkatha was also composed in this Paisaci dialect. 

8. Lastly the Apabhramsa which is used in popular 
poetry, in Jaina romances and occasionally in the drama, stands 
midway between the Prakrit and the modern Indian verna- 
culars : for “Apabhramsa” is a general term for literary idioms 
which, though based on the Prakrit, are more closely adapted 
to certain popular dialects.^) 


III. The Modern Indian Languages and Dialects.^’ 

By about the year 1000 A.B. the modern Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars had developed out of the Middle Indian dialects, . || 

and from the 12th century onwards these languages can show ; 

literatures of their own, which are partly independent and i 

partly dependent on the Sanskrit literature. The most im- 
portant of these vernaculars is Hindi, the language of the : 

ancient Madhyadesa or midland, i.e. of the greater portion of 
the Gangetic Doab and of the adjacent plain to the Himalaya 
in the North, to the valley of the Nerbudda in the South, 
beyond Delhi in the West and nearly as far as Cawnpore in 
the East. Of the numerous Hindi dialects, Kanauji and 


') Ou the Apabhramsaa S. H. Jaeobi in A Bay A XXIX, 4, 1918, pp. 53 * ff.j XXXI. 2, 
1921, pp. xviii ffi., 1 ft. and in Featsohrift fftr Waokemagel, pp. 124 tE. Jacobi xa of opinion, 
that the Apabhraxpsa was first used by the poets of the Abhiras and Ourjaras. 

' •) I follow the extcellent survey of the Indo-Aryan Vernaculars given by Mr George 

Sriers<minBSOSL,l,1918,pp.47fE. Oompare also E. J. Cambridge History I, 
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Bundell, and especially Braj Bhakha (the language of the 
district of Mathura), have produced literature worthy of the 
name. Hindostani or Urdu, a dialect with a strong admix- 
ture of Perso-Arabic elements, is a form of the Hindi langu- 
age. It originated in the twelfth century in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi, then the centre of the Mohammedan rule, in the 
camps (urdu) of the soldiers, hence also called “Urdu,” i.e. 
“ camp language.” In the 16th century it also began to pro- 
duce literature. Now-a-days it is i]iQ lingua franoa of the 
whole of Northern India. High Hindi is a return to the 
vernacular of the Upper Doab, which is not as yet influenced 
by Persian. The following languages, belonging to the adja- 
cent regions, are closely related to the language of the midland : 
Panjabi in the North-West, Eajasthani and Gujarati in 
the West, Eastern Paharl or Naipall (the language of 
Nepal), Central Paharl and Western Paharl in the East. 
Rajasthani and Gujarati are closely related. Mar war I, a 
dialect of Rajasthani, can scarcely be distinguished from Guja- 
rati. Eastern Hindi, the language in which Tulsl Das wrote, 
is more closely related to the “ Outer ” languages. Among the 
latter are: Lahnda (the language of Western Pan jab) and 
Sindhi in the North-West, Marathi in the South, Bihari, 
Oriya, Bengali and Assamese in the East. Maithili is a 
dialect of Bihari. Since the beginning of the 19th century 
literary Bengali has diverged considerably from the verna- 
cular by reason of the absorption of so many Sanskrit words. 
The High Hindi of Benares shows a similar tendency. Now- 
a-days, however, good authors, both in Bengali and in Hindi, 
are aiming at keeping their language free from borrowed 
Sanskrit words. 

The “ Dardic ” or modern Pisaca languages, among which 
Kasmirl (the language of Kashmir) possesses a considerable 
literature, form a separate group. 


It is also written in Persian- Arabic characters, 
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Maally, Singhalese, the language of Gey Ion, is an Indo- 
Germanic dialect descended from the Middle Indian. Through 
the introduction of Buddhism and the Buddhistic literature 
into Ceylon, an early literary activity began here, which was 
at first limited to the elucidation of the religious texts. In 
the later centuries we find, in addition, a secular literature in- 
fluenced by Sanskrit poetry.^^ 

All the Indian languages mentioned up to now belong to 
the Indo-Germanic group of languages. Besides these there 
are in India a number of non-Indo-Germanic languages, namely 
the Mun da languages (scattered dialects in the Mahadeo 
Hills of the Central Provinces, in the Santal Parganas and 
Chota Nagpur), the Tibeto-Burmese languages (on theNorth- 
ern and North-Eastern borders of India proper) and above all 
the Dravidian languages of Southern India. The latter must at 
one time have been common in the North as well,^^ for the Indo- 
Aryan languages show strong Dravidian influence.®’ The most 
important Dravidian languages are Malayalam (on the coast 
of Malabar), Kanarese, Telugu and Tamil. Although 
these languages are not Indo-Germanic, numerous Sanskritisms 
have penetrated into them : moreover, the not unimportant 
literature of these languages is greatly dependent on the 
Sanskrit literatui’e. 

In this book we shall have to limit ourselves mainly to 
the Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit literature. At most it will only 
be possible to touch on modern Indian literature in an 
Appendix. 


) See Wilhel.n Oeiger, Literatur tmd Spraohe der Singhalesen, in “ Grundriss ” I, 10 

= ) Sporadic Dravidian dialects are found also in the Ganges valley and even in Bain. 

chistan (Braliui). 

See OrierBon^ BSCS., I» 3, 1920, pp. 71 f* 


SECTION I. 


THE VEDA OR THE VEDIC LITERATURE. 

What is the Veda ? 

As the oldest Indian, and, q>t the same time, the oldest 
Indo-European literary monument, a prominent place in the 
history of world literature is due to the Veda. This is the 
case too when we remember that throughout at least 3,000 
years millions of Hindus have looked on the word of the Veda 
as the word of God, and that the Veda has given them their 
standard of thought and feeling. As the Veda, because of its 
antiquity, stands at the head of Indian literature, no one who 
has not gained an insight into the Vedic literature can under- 
stand the spiritual life and the culture of the Indians. Also 
Buddhism, whose birth-place is India, will remain for ever 
incomprehensible to him who does not know the Veda. Eor 
the teaching of Buddha is in the same relation to the Veda, 
as the New Testament is to the Old Testament. No one can 
understand the new belief without having become acquainted 
with the old one taught by the Veda. 

What then, is the Veda ? 

The word “Veda” means “knowledge,” then “the 
knowledge par excellence,” i.e. “the sacred, the religious 
knowledge.” It does not mean one single literary work, as 
for instance the word “ Koran,” nor a complete collection of a 
certain number of hooks, compiled at some particular time, as 
the word “ Bible ” (the “ book excellence ”), or as the 
word “Tipitaka,” the “Bible” of the Buddhists, but a whole 
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great literature, wMch arose in the course of many 
centuries, and through centuries has been handed down from 
generation to generation by verbal transmission, till finally it 
was declared by a younger generation — ^but even then at some 
prehistoric period— to be “ sacred knowledge,” " divine revela- 
tion as much on account of its great age, as on account of 
its contents. It is here not a matter of a “Canon” which 
misrht have been fixed at some council ; the belief in the 
“sacredness” of this literature arose, as it were, spontaneously, 
and was seldom seriously disputed. 

However, what is now called “ Veda ” or “Vedic litera- 
ture ” consists of three different classes of literary works; and 
to each of these three classes belongs a greater or a smaller 
number of separate works, of which some have been preserved, 
but also many lost. 

I. Sainhitas, ie. “Collections,” namely collections ofj 
hymns, prayers, incantations, benedictions, sacrificial formulas 
and litanies. 

II. Br ah m anas, voluminous prose texts, which contain 
theological matter, especially observations on sacrifice and the 
practical or mystical significance of the separate sacrificial 
rites and ceremonies. 

III. Aranyakas (“forest texts”) and Upanisads 
(“ secret doctrines”) which are partly included in the Brahmanas 
themselves, or attached to them, but partly are also reckoned 
as independent works. They contain the meditations of forest- 
hermits and ascetics on God, the world, and mankind, and 
there is contained in them a good deal of the oldest Indian 
philosophy. 

There must once have existed a fairly large number of 
Sainhitas, which originated in different schools of priests and 
singers, and which continued to be handed down in the same. 
However, many of these “collections” were nothing but 
slightly diverging recensions--'Sakh&, “ branches,” as the 
Indians say — of one and the same, Samhit§. Four Samhitas, 
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however, are in existence, which differ clearly from each other, 
and which Jiave been preserved in one or more recensions. 
These are 

1. The Egveda-Samhita, the collection of the Rgveda. 
“ Rgveda ” is “ the Veda or the knowledge of the songs of 
praise ” (re, plur. rcas). 

2. The Atharvaveda-Samhita, the collection of the 
Atharva-veda, ie. " of the knowledge of the magic formulas ” 
(atharvan). 

3. TheSamaveda-Samhita, the collection of the Sama- 
veda, i.e. “of the knowledge of the melodies” (saman). 

4. The Yajurveda-Samhita, the collection of the 
Yajurveda, i.e. “ of the knowledge of the sacrificial formulas ” 
(yajus, plur. yajumsi) of which there are two rather strongly 
diverging texts, namely ; — 

(a) The Samhita of the Black Yajurveda, which has been 
preserved in several recensions, of which the most important 
are the Taittiriy a- Samhita and the Maitrayanl-Samhita ; 
and 

(5) the Sainhita of the White Yajur-veda, which has 
been preserved in the Vajasaneyi-Samhita. 

On account of these four different Samhitas the Indians 
distinguish between four different Vedas — and therefore one 
often speaks of the “Vedas” in the plural — namely, Egveda, 
Atharvaveda, Samaveda, and (Black and White) Yajur- 
veda. Every work that belongs to the class of the Brahmapias, 
of the Araiiyakas, or of the Upanisads, is joined to one of the 
enumerated Samhitas, and “ belongs,” as we say, to one of the 
four Vedas. There are, therefore, not only Samhitas, but also 
Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads of the Rgveda, as 
well as of the Atharvaveda, of the Samaveda, and of the 
Yajurveda. Thus, for example, the Aitareya-Brahmana 
belongs to the Rgveda, the Satapatha-Brahmana to the 
White Yajurveda, and the Ohandpgya-Upanisad to the 
Samaveda, and so on. . 
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Every work which belongs to one of the three above- 
mentioned classes, and to one of the four Vedas, must be 
designated as “ Vedic,” and the whole Vedie literature is thus 
presented to us as a long succession of works of religious 
content— collections of songs, prayer-books, theological and 
theosophical treatises —which belong to different successive 
periods of time, but which represent a unity, in so far as they 
all together form the foundation for the Brahmanical religious 
system, and have the same significance for Brahmanism 
as the Old Testament has for Judaism or the New Testament 
for Christianity. As Jews an4 Christians look on their 
“ Holy Scripture,” so the Brahmanie Indians look on their 
Veda, in its whole extent, as divine revelation. But it is 
significant that to the expression “Holy Scripture” there 
corresponds in the case of the Indians the expression “Sruti,” 
“ hearing,” because the revealed texts were not written and 
read, but only spoken and heard. The whole history of 
Indian philosophy bears witness that not only the ancient 
hymns of the Rgveda were looked upon as “ breathed out ” 
by the God Brahman, and only “ visioned ” by the ancient 
seers, but that also every word in the Upanisads, the latest 
productions of the Vedic literature, was looked upon as 
indisputable wisdom emanating from the God Brahman 
himself. However much the different systems of Indian 
philosophy may vary, yet they are nearly all agreed in 
considering the Veda as revealed, and in appealing to the 
' Veda, especially the Upanisads— although great freedom 
and arbitrariness prevail in regard to the explanation of these 
texts, and every philosopher gleans from them just what 
he wishes to. Most significant it is, that even the Buddhists, 
who deny the authority of the Veda, yet concede that it was 
originally given or “created” by God Brahman: only, they 
add, it-has been falsiffed by the Brahmans, and therefore 
contains so many errors. 

The expression “ Veda” isjtlstifted only for this literafcnre^ 
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which is regarded as revealed. However, there is another 
class of works, which has the closest connection with the 
Vedic literature, hut yet cannot he said to belong to the 
Veda. These are the so-called Kalpasutras (sometimes also 
called briefly “Sutras”) or manuals on ritual, which are 
composed in a peculiar, aphoristic prose style. These 
include : 

1. The Srautasutras, which contain the rules for the 
performance of the great sacrifices, which often lasted many 
days, at which many sacred fires had to burn and a great 
number of priests had to be employed. 

2. The Grhyasutras, which contain directions for the 
simple ceremonies and sacrificial acts of daily life (at birth, 
marriage, death, and so on). 

3. The Dharmasutras, books of instruction on spiritual 
and secular law — the oldest law-books of the Indians. 

Like Brahmanas, Arapyakas and Upanisads, these works, 
too, are connected with one of the four Vedas ; and there 
are Srauta, Grhya, and Dharmasutras which belong to the 
Hgveda, others which belong to the SSmaveda, to the 
Yajurveda, or the Atharvaveda. As a matter of fact, they 
originated in certain Vedic schools which set themselves the 
task of the study of a certain Veda. Yet all these books of 
instruction are regarded as human work, and no longer as 
divine revelation ; they do not belong to the Veda, but to 
the “ Vedahgas,” the “ limbs,” ic, “the auxiliary sciences 
^ of the Veda.” 

These Vedangas include, besides the works on ritual, also 
a number of works on phonetics, grammar, etymology, metrics 
and astronomy. We shall have to speak of these too at the 
end of the section. 

After this general survey of the Vedic literature and the 
literature connected with it, we turn to the discussion of 
the most important works belonging to the Veda, above all, 
of the Samhitas, ^ 
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• ThI liGVBDA-SAMHITA. 

Indisputably the oldest and most important of all the 
works of Vedic literature, is the Rg?eda-Samhita, usually 
called simply the “Rgveda.” Of the different recensions of 
this Saiphita, which once existed, only a single one has come 
down to us. In the text handed down to us, this consisted 
of a collection of 1,028 hymns (Suktas), which are divided 
into ten books (Mandalas, “ circles”).®^ 

That this collection of hymns is the oldest, or at least 
contains the oldest Indian literature which we possess, is 
proved indisputably by language of hymDS.'’> But 

the language proves also that the collection is not a single 
work, but consists of older and later elements. As in the 
Hebrew Book of Psalms, so here also, songs which had 
been composed tit widely separated periods of time, were 
united at some time in a collection, and ascribed to famous 
personages of prehistoric times, preferably to the earliest 
ancestors of those families in which the songs in question 
were handed down. The majority of the oldest hymns 
are to be found in Books II to VII, which are usually 
called the “Family Books,” because each is ascribed by 
tradition to a particular family of singers. The names 
of the singers or Bsis {i.e. “seers, prophets”) who, as 
the Indians say, visioned these hymns, are mentioned, 
partly in the Brahmanas, partly in separate lists of authors 
(Anukramapls) connected with the Vedahga literature. They 
are: Grtsamada, Visvamitra, Vamadeva, Atri, Bharadvaja 


Ifc is the recension of the Sskalaka-School . Regarding editions of the text, see 
above, pp. 20f, 

®) Besides this there is also a purely external division, which takes into consideration 
only the size, namely into eight A^takas or eighths,” each of which is divided into eight 
AdhySyas or “readings” which in their turn are again divided into smaller vargas or 
sections,” usually of five verses each^, • 
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and Vasistha. These and their deseendants were regarded by 
the Indians as p.sis or “seers we should say “ authors of 
the hymns of Mandalas II to VII. Book VIII - contains 
hymns, which are ascribed to the singer race of the Ka^vas 
and that of the Ahgiras. But the Anukramanis give us also 
the names of the Rsis or “ authors ” of every single hymn 
of the remaining books (I, IX, X), and it is noteworthy that 
there are also women’s names to be found amongst them. 
Unfortunately all these lists of names have practically no 
value at all, and in reality the authors of the Vedic hymns 
are quite unknown to us, Eor, as it has long since been 
proved, the tradition which mentions Grtsamada, Visviimitra, 
and so on, and certain of their deseendants, as the Ilsis of the 
hymns, disagrees with the statements of the hymns them- 
selves. In the latter, only descendants of those ancient Bsis 
are mentioned as authors of the hymns ; the Bsis, however, 
Grtsamada, Visvumitra, Vasistha, and whatever they may 
all be called — their names are well-known in the whole of 
Indian literature as the heroes of countless myths and legends 
— are already in the hymns of the Rgveda the seers of a 
long-past prehistoric time, and are only called the /a 
pf the singer families in which the songs were handed down. 
Book IX gains a character of unity through the fact that 
it contains exclusively hymns which glorify the drink of 
Soma, and are dedicated to the god Soma. Soma is the name 
of a plant, out of which an intoxicating juice was pressed, 
which already in the Indo-Iranian time was regarded as a 
drink pleasing to the gods, and therefore plays a prominent 
part at the sacrifices of the Indians as well as of the ancient 
Iranians, who called it Habma. In ancient Indian mythology, 
however, the Soma drink is identified with the drink of 
immortality of the gods, . and the seat of this divine drink is 


i) Oldenberg, “ Ueber die Liedverfasser des Kgveda ” in ZDMG, Yol 42, pp. 199 
Already previously A. Ludwig, “ Der Rgveda, ” YoL III, pp. xiii and ICX) ff. 
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the moon, the golden-gleaming “ drop ” in the sky. 
Therefore in Book IX of the Bgveda-Samhita Soma is 
celebrated not only as the sacrificial drink dear to the gods, 
but also as the moon, the king of the sky. As the Soma-cult 
extends back into the Indo-Iranian period, we can also 
assume a fairly high age for the songs of Book IX, 
which are very closely connected with Soma sacrifice. The" 
latest parts of our collection of hymns, however, are to be 
found in Books I to X, which are composed of very diversified 
elements.®^ Yet that does not mean that there are not some 
very old hymns which have been preserved in these books, 
while, on the other hand, some later hymns are also scattered 
in the “Bamily Books.” Altogether, the question as to 
which hymns are “earlier” and which “later” is not easy 
to decide: for the language on which this decision chiefly 
rests, not only varies according to the age of the hymns, but 
also according to their origin and purpose, according to 
whether they arose more in connection with the priestly cult 
or with the popular religion. 

An incantation, for example, can difler by its language 
from a song in praise of Soma or Indra, but it need not on 
that account be later.®' 

■ The so-called Khilas, which are found in a few manu- 
scripts, represent, on the whole, a later stratum of Rgvedic 
hymn poetry. The word Khila means “ supplement,” and 
this name in itself indicates that they are texts which 


n Sanskrit -“Mu” means “drop” and “moon.” It is to the credit of A. 
mmranAt to have shown in his “ Vedisohe Mythologie " (Breslau 1891 ff.) that already in 

the Bgveda, Soma did not mean only the plant, but also the moon. In the whole of the 

later literature Soma is tli© moon. , - u i « tt Tnr 

o') See A. Eergaigne, 3. A. 1886-7, on the arrangement of the hymns m Books 11- VII, 

A B if 188® 134 ffi. = OeuTresII, 8 ft on those in Books I, VIII-X. See 

“so m'ooZelk JA0S,’31, 1910, pp. 49 ft, for criteria for distinguishing between earlier and 

later Hymns in the o 

S') See M. BlcomfieU, “ On the Eelaoive Chronology of the Vedio Hymns (JAOo, j 
.900, pp. 
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were collected and added to the Samhita only after the latter 
had already been concluded. This does not exclude the 
possibility that some of these Khilas are of no less antiquity 
than the hymns of the Rgyeda-Satphita, but for some reason 
unknown to us were not included in the collection. The 
eleven Valakhilya hymns, which in all manuscripts are found 
at the end of Book VIII, without being included in it, are 
probably of tliis kind. Of comparatively high antiquity are 
probably also the eleven Suparna hymns, as well as the 
PraisasSktani and the prose Nividas, small collections of 
sacrificial litanies.^* 

However, the question as to what we are to understand 
by “ earlier ” or by “ later ” hymns, can only be treated by 
us at the end of this section, where we shall have to discuss 
the question of the age of the Veda in general. It must 
here suffice that the general view of the great antiquity of the 
Rgveda, even of the “later” parts of it, is fully justified 
by the fact that, as Alfred Ludwig says : “ The IJgveda 

pre-supposes nothing of that which we know in Indian litera- 
ture, while, on the other hand, the whole of Indian literature 
and the whole of Indian life pre-suppose the Veda.” 

Next to the language, however, the great age of the 
Vedic hymns is proved chiefly by the metres. Por on the one 
hand, the Vedic metres are separated from those of classical 
Sanskrit poetry by a gulf, as in Vedic poetry there are 
numerous metres, of which there is no trace to be found in the 


') The Khilas have been published hy I, Scheftalou’iU, “ Die Apokrypheu des Rgveda ” 
(Indisohe fforsohnugen, I), Breslau 1906. See also Scheftelowitz, ZDMG 73, 1919, 30 ff. ; 74. 
1920, 192 ; 75, 1921, 37 fE. : ZTT, 1, 1922, 50 ff. ; 68 ff. Oldenhery^ *‘Die Hymnen des Rgveda,’^ 

I. Berlin, 1888, 504 ff., and GGA, 1907, 210 If. ; A. B. Keith, JRAS, 1907, 224 ff. The Khila 
Sivasainkalpa fedited, translated and explained by Soheftelowila, ZDMG, 76, 1921, 201 ft.), is 
a regular Upani§ad, the first part of which (1-13) is old, the rest late sectarian. 

) Dec Rigveda, III, p, 183, Of. also ibid, p, 3. “ The claim to the highest age is proved 
not only internally by the contents as well as the linguistic form, but externally by the fact 
that the -Veda formed the basis of literature, of the spiritual and religious life, and in the 
Veda again the ^poetical pieces are Ihehaaia (tf m re4, hut are not based on anything themselves.” 
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later poetry, while on the other hand numerous metres in 
classical Sanskrit poetry have no prototype in the Veda. 
Again, some metres of the Vedie poetry do indeed re-appear 
in the later poetry, but with a much more strongly marked 
rhythm than in the Rgveda. 

In the oldest Indian metre only the number of syllables 
is fixed, while the quantity of syllables is only partially 
determined. The Vedie verses are composed of lines of 8, 
11 or 12, more rarely of 5 syllables. These lines, called 
Padas,^^ are the units in ancient Indian metrics, and only the 
four (or five) last syllables are fixed with regard to the 
rhythm, the last syllable, however, being again a syllaba 
aneeps. The regular form of the Pada of eight syllables is 
thus : 

o o o O 

Three such lines form the Gayatri and four such lines 
form the verse called the Anustubh. In the older poetry the 
Anustubh stands far behind the Gayatri in popularity. Later 
it is the reverse : the Anustubh becomes the usual verse, and 
out of it is developed the sloka, the proper metre of epic 
poetry. Metres of rarer occurrence are the Pahkti, consisting 
of five lines of eight syllables, and the Mahapankti, consist- 
ing of six such Padas. 

The line of eleven syllables has a caesura after the fourth 
or fifth syllable, and its regular form is as follows ; 


or 


o o o o I o o o 
o o o o o II o o 


Pour such Padas form the verse called Tri^tubh. 


“ Pada ” means ** foot ” but also “ fourth part.’* The latter meaning is to be supposed 
here, because as a rule four PSdas make one line. The word “ pSda ” has nothing to do 
with the “foot” of Greek prosody, A br^aHug-up into such small units as the Grsek 
“ feet ” is impossible in the ancient Jitdian metra* , , ,, v : 
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The line of twelve syllables differs from that of eleven 
only in so far as it has one more syllable, for the rest the two 
metres are formed exactly alike. The regular form of the 
Tada of twelve syllables is thus : 

OOOOllOOO— wiri 

or o o O o O II o o — w — w 

Four such Padas of twelve syllables give a verse which is 
called Jagati. 

The regular form of the line of five syllables, four or 
eight of which together give the verse called D vipada-Vira J 
is thus : 


By combinations of different kinds of Padas into one 
verse, a number of more elaborate metres are formed, as the 
TJm^h and Brhatl verses, composed of lines of eight or twelve 
syllables. 

How much, in old Indian metres, everything depends on 
the number of syllables, is proved by the oft-recurring 
speculations, in the Brahmanas and Upanisads, on the mys- 
tical significance of the metres, where the mysticism of 
numbers comes into play, when, for example, it is said, with 
strange logic : “ The words bhumi (earth), antariksa (atmos- 
phere), and dyu (sky) form eight syllables. A Gayatrl-Pada 
consists of eight syllables. Therefore he who knows the 
Gayatrl gains the three worlds.” But that the metres play 
such a highly important part in the mysticism of ritual, 
that considered as divine beings, they even receive sacrifices,^’ 
that mythology concern itself with them, especially with the 


See Weher, Ind. Scud. 8, 178 i, and H. WeU$f ZTT, 1, 1923, 115 If- 
BrhadSranyaka-Upani§ad V, 15. Dyu is to be pronounced as “ diu.** 
Tasi§tha*Dliarniasutra, XU 1, 3 and elsewhere. 
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Oayatrl, which in the form of a bird fetches the Soma from 
heaven, that they are created like other beings by Prajapati,'^ 
— -all this indicates the great age of these metres which were 
thought to have originated in times immemorial. Thus the 
age of the metres is also a proof of the age of the hymns,, 
themselves.^^ 

The best idea, however, of the great age of these hymns 
is vouchsafed us by a glance at the geographical and cultural 
conditions of the time of which they tell us. There we see 
above all, that the Aryan Indians, at the time when the 
hymns of the Rgveda arose, had not nearly as yet spread over 
the whole of India. We find them still domiciled in the river- 
land of the Indus (Sindh u), the present Punjab.®' Prom the 
West, over the passes of the Hindukush, Aryan tribes had 
penetrated into “ the land of the five rivers,” and in the songs 
of the Bgveda we still hear of the battles which the Aryans 
had to fight with the Dasyu, or the ‘‘ black skin ”, as the 
swarthy aboriginal inhabitants were called. Only slowly 
amidst continuous fighting against the hated “ non-Aryans ” 
(anarya) — the Dasyus or Dasas, who know no gods, no laws, 
and no sacrifices — do they press forward towards the East up 


*) See for instance, Satapatha-BrShmana VIII, 1, 1-2. How great a r6le tbe metres 
p]ay in the symbolism and mysticism of the ritual, may be seen from numerous passages in 
the liturgical SamhitSs and in the Brahmanas : See A. Weber, Ind. Stud. 8, pp. 8 ff., 28 ff. 

See B. Y- Arnold^ “ Vedic Metre,” Cambridge 1905, and A. B. Keith and Arnold, 
JRAS, 1906, 484 ff., 716 997 on the metre of the Rgveda as a ciitedon of its age. ,, 

According to B. W. Bophins (the Punjab and the Rgveda, JAOS., 19, 1898, 19-28) 
the habitations of the Aryan Indians at the time when the majority of the hymns 
were composed, should be sought in the neighbourhood of Amballa, between the rivers 
Sarasouti and Ghuggar. The rivers of the Punjab are praised in the famous “Praise of 
the Rivers” (nadistuti), Rv. X, 75. Ct A, Stein, JRAS. 1917, 91 ff. Bertel has not yet 
convinced me that the oldest parts of the Rgveda were composed^^in Iran and not in 
India (Indo-german. Borsohungen, 41, 1923, p. 188). 

*) Ssk, jlrya= Aveatic airya = 01d Pers. ariya, the faithful ones,” “ the people of the 
same race.” Herodotus (VII, 62) says that the Medes called themselves Apm. Thus 
Aryan ” is the common designation of Indians and | Iranians. On the close relationship 
bet^veen the language of the Veda with th© o|d Irapian, see above, n. 41. 
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to the Ganges. It is significant that this river, without which 
we can hardly imagine the India of all later periods, and 
which up to the present day plays such a prominent part in 
the poetry as well as in the popular religion of the Indians, 
is hardly mentioned in the Egveda. Heine’s lyric 

“ There are sweet smells and lights by the Ganges, 

And giant trees stand there, 

And beautiful silent figures 
Are kneeling by lotus flowers,” 

SO suggestive of people and scenes from the period of 
Klalidasa, does not in the least fit into the times of the 
Rgveda. Even the lotus-flower, which in a manner belongs 
' to the essentials of later Indian poetry, is not yet a subject 
I for metaphors among the Vedic singers. Altogether the 
1 animal and plant worlds in the Egveda are essentially 
• different from those of later periods. The Indian fig-tree 
(Nyagrodha, Ficus indica) is missing in the Egveda. The 
most dreaded beast of prey of the India of to-day, the tiger, 
is not yet mentioned in the hymns — his home is Bengal, into 
which the Aryan Indians at that time had not yet penetrated. 

I Eice — later the chief product of agriculture and the staple 
food of the Indians — is stiU quite unknown to the Egveda. 
%Only barley is planted, and at the time of the hymns agri- 
culture's yet played only a small part. The chief source of 
income was cattle-rearing, and the chief cattle was the 
bullock. The horse also was greatly valued and, harnessed 
before the chariot, bore the warrior to the field, and, at the 
popular chariot-races, gained praise and glory for the victor. 
Again and again in the songs and invocations to the gods, 
the prayer for cattle and horses occurs. Also the strife 
amongst the hostile aboriginal inhabitants turns on the posses- 
sion of cattle. Therefore, too, the old word for “ war ” or 
“ battle ” is originally “ desire for cattle ” (gavisti) , In the 
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most extravagant expressions cows and bullocks are praised 
as the most pre* ious possessions. The lowing of cows hasten- 
ing to the calves is looked on by the ancient Indian as the 
sweetest music. “ The singers are shouting to the god Indra,” 
says a poet, “ as mother cows low to the calf.” Gods are 
readily compared with bullocks, goddesses with cows. The 
milk of the cow w^as not only one of the chief articles of food, 
but milk and butter formed an essential part of the sacrifices 
to the gods. The milk was by preference consumed warm as 
it came from the Cow, and Vedic poets marvel at the miracle 
that the “raw” cow gives cooked milk. As the German 
nnrsery rhyme has it:— 


“ How can ifc be, 0 tell me now. 

The milk is white, but red the cow,” 

so a Vedic singer praises the god Indra on account of the 
miracle that he has put the shining white milk into the red 
or black cows. However, the high esteem in which cattle 
were held proved no obstacle to the slaughtering of cow^s, and 
especially of bullocks, at the sacrifices, and to the eating of 
their flesh. An absolute prohibition of cow-killing did not 
exist in the oldest times, although the word “aghnya,” “she 
who is not to he killed ” for “ cow ” indicates that cows w'ere 
killed only under exceptional circumstances.®^ Also the 
skin of the oxen was used. The tanner worked it up into 
leather bottles, strings of hows and straps. There were also 
already diflerent kinds of industries. There was above all 
the wood workei’ — at once carpenter, carriage-builder, and 
cabinet-maker — who made especially the chariot. There were 
metal-workers, smiths, who used a bird’s wings as bellows. 
Shipping was still in its first beginnings. A canoe provided 


i 


') It is quite similar among the Dinkas and Kaffirs in Africa, whose piescut form of 
economics must be fairly in agreement with that of the Vedio Aryans. 

= ) See A. A. MacdojieU and A. B. Keith, “Vedio Index of Xames and Subjects,” 
London 1912, II, 145 ff. ; . 
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with oars, probably consisting only of a hollo wed-out tree- 
trunk, served for the navigation of the rivers. Although the 
ssa w^as known to the Vedic Indians, it is, to say the least, 
highly doubtful whether there was yet an extensive 
maritime trade. However, it is certain that there were 
traders, and that an extensive trade was carried on, in Avhich 
oxen and gold ornaments took the place of money. Besides 
oxen and horses, the Vedic singers implore the gods chiefly 
for gold, which they hope to receive as gifts from the rich 
sacrificers. 

But w^hile we hear in the Rgveda of cattle-rearing and 
agriculture, of trade and industry, as well as of deeds of war 
and of sacrifices, there is not yet to be found in the hymns 
that caste-division, which imparts a peculiar stamp to the 
whole of the social life of the Indians of later times, and 
which, up to the present day, has remained the curse of India. 
Only in one single hymn, evidently late, are the four castes-— 
Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sudra — mentioned. Certainly 
there were warriors and priests, but of an exclusive warrior- 
caste there is in the Bgveda as little mention as of one or 
several lower castes of farmers, cattle-traders, merchants, arti- 
sans, and labourers. As in later times, so indeed already in 
the Bgveda, it was the custom that, at the king’s side there 
stood a house-priest (Purohita) who ofl’ered the sacrifices for 
him. But we still hear often enough — even in the later Vedic 
period — of sacrifices and ceremonies, which the pater-familias 
performs alone without priestly aid. The wife takes part 
in these sacrifices ; indeed, it is reckoned as absolutely 
essential, that the husband and wife together perform the 
sacred ceremonies. This participation of the wife in the 
sacrifices proves at all events that the position of woman in 


U is cerfeaiiily not a mere accident^ that in the gono^a of the Hgveda countlega 
giiniles and metaphors are drawn from cattle ^rearing, while only seldom a similt^ refers to 
shipping. Contrast with this Homer’s wealth of figures of speech which refer to shipping. 
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the oldest period of the Rgveda was not yet so low as later, 
when the law-books absolutely forbid vfomeu to sacrifice, and 
to repeat sacred texts. In the Rgveda (VII I, 81) we read 
of the married couple (dampatl — “householder and house- 
wife”) who “ with minds in harmony press the Soma, rinse 
and mix it with milk” and offer adoration to the gods. Mann, 
however, declares in his law-book, that it is displeasing to the 
gods when women sacrifice (IV, 206), and that women who 
offer the fire-sacrifice (Agnihotra) sink into hell TXI, 37). 
When we still hear in the TJpanisads, that women also took an 
active share in the disputations of the philosophers, we must 
not wonder that in the hymns of the Rgveda women could 
without restriction— at feasts, dances, and such like — show 
themselves publicly. It is by no means necessary, as some 
scholars do, to think of courtesans, when it is said that 
beautiful women flock to the festival gathering. It is 
not to be denied, however, that already at the time of the 
Rgveda, many solitary, unprotected women — “ brotherless 
maidens ” as a poet calls them— gave themselves up to prosti- 
tution ; but Pischel and Geldner,^’ in spite of all the trouble 
which they have taken to prove it, have not succeeded in 
proving that at that time already there existed a “grand 
system of courtesans ” as in the time of Buddha in Vesali, or 
at the time of Perikles in Athens. 

However, we must not form too exalted an idea of the 
moral conditions in ancient India, and not picture the.se to 
ourselves in such an idyllic manner, as certainly Max Miiller 
has at times done. We hear in the hymns of the Rgveda of 
incest, seduction, conjugal unfaithfulness, the procuring of 
abortion, as also of deception, theft and robbery. All this, 
however, proves nothing against the antiquity of the Rgveda. 
Modern ethnology knows nothing of “ unspoiled children of 
nature ” any more than it regards ail primitive peoples as 


Vedisclie Studien, I, p« xxv 
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rough savages or camiihal monsters. The ethnologist knows 
that a step-ladder of endless gradations of the most ] widely 
differing cultural conditions leads from the primitive peoples 
to the half-civilised peoples, and right up to the civilised 
nations. We need not, therefore, imagine the people of the 
Rgveda either as an innocent shepherd people, or as a 
horde of rough savages, nor, on the other hand as a people of 
ultra-refined culture. The picture of culture which is un- 
folded in these songs, and which Heinrich Zimmer in his still 
valuable book “ Altindiscbes Leben”^’ has drawn for us in 
so masterly a manner, shows us the Aryan Indians as an 
active, joyful and warlike people, of simple, and still partly 
savage habits. The Vedic singers implore the gods for help 
against the enemy, for victory in battle, for glory and rich 
booty; they pray for wealth, heaps of gold and countless 
herds of cattle, for rain for their fields, for the blessing of 
children, and long life. As yet we do not find in the songs 
of the Rgveda that effeminate, ascetic and pessimistic trait of 
the Indian character with which we shall meet again and 
again in later Indian literature. 

Now there have been scholars, who considered the hymns 
of the Rgveda to be so enormously old, that they thought to 
see in them not so much Indian as Aryan or Indo-European 
mental life ; they held, that the epoch of these hymns was 
still so near to the Indo-European “ pre-historie time,” that in 
them we are still dealing rather with “ Aryans ” than with 
actual Indians. On the other hand, other scholars have shown 
that the Rgveda is above all a production of the Indian xxAnA, 
and that for its explanation no other principles must be 
followed than for any other text of Indian literature. This 
is one of the many points on which the interpreters of the 
Rgveda diverge rather widely.®^ 


>) Berlin 1879. 

=) See 'Barth, Oeuvres II, 237 ff.; H. Oldtnbei-g, VedaforscimiiK, Stuttgart, 1906 ; 
WinteiniU, WZKM', 19, 1905, 419 ff. 
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We must here remember the important fact that the 
Rgveda is as yet by no means fully explained. There are, 
indeed, a large number of hymns, the explanation of which 
is as certain as that of any other Indian text. But on the 
other hand, there are many hj^mns and very many verses and 
isolated passages of the Rgveda whose right meaning is still 
in the highest degree doubtful. This is also of great 
importance for the just appreciation of these old writings. 
The outsider who takes a translation of the Rgveda in his hand 
often wonders that so much in these hymns is unpoetioal, 
indeed unintelligible and senseless. But the reason is 
frequently only that tlie translators do not content themselves 
with translating that which is intelligible, but that they think 
they must translate everything, even that which has up till 
now not been rightly interpreted. 

However it is not entirely our fault, that we as yet do 
not rightly understand the Rgveda, and that a complete 
translation of it mtist of ‘ necessity contain much that is in- 
correct. Tlie reason lies in the great age of these hymns 
which to the Indians themselves, already in very early times, 
had become unintelligible. Within the Vedic literature we 
find already some verses of the Rgveda misunderstood and 
wrongly interpreted. Already in early times Indian scholars 
busied themselves with the interpretation of the Rgveda. 
So-called Nighanf us or “Glossaries,” collections of rare and 
obscure words which occur in the hymns, were prepared. 
The first commentator of the Rgveda, whose work is preserved 
to us, was Yaska, who on the basis of the Nighaptus, explains 
a great number of Vedic verses in his work Nirukta {i.e. 
“Etymology”). Tl3is Yaska, who doubtless is older than 
Panini,^’ already quotes no less than seventeen predecessors, 


») The great age of the Sfirukta is proved] byt!«B langnage, which is more archaic 

than that of the reraamingnon-VedioSanskHtliterainre. a. Bhandarhar. JBEAS 16, 1885. 

266 f. Lakshman Sarup, “The Nigha^tu and the jSfmkta. the oldest Indian Treatise on 
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whose opinions frequently contradict each other. Indeed, 
one of the scholars quoted hy Yaska declares outright that 
the whole Yeda-exegesis is worth nothing, as the hymns are 
obscure, senseless, and contradictory to each other— to which 
Yaska, however, observes that it is not the fault of the beam 

if the blind man does not see it. Yaska himself, in the 
explanation of difdcult words, often relies on the etymology 
(which of course does not fulfil the scientific requirements 
of modern philology) and frequently gives two or more 
different interpretations of one and the same word. It follows 
from this, that already in Yaska’s time the sense of many 
words and passages of the Rgveda was no longer established by 
an uninterrupted tradition. Of the work of the many successors 
whom Yaska has had, there is nothing preserved to us, any more 
than of that of his predecessors. Only from the 14th century 
after the birth of Christ do we possess a comprehensive com- 
mentary, which explains the Rgveda word by word. This is. the 
famous commentary of Say ana. Some of the older European 
interpreters of the Rgveda — thus the English scholar H. H. 
Wilson, who has published a complete English translation of 
the Rgveda, which entirely follows the Indian commentary — 
depended entirely upon Sayana’s commentary, taking it for 
granted that the latter rested on reliable tradition. On the 
other hand, other Veda investigators did not trouble them- 
selves at all about the native interpretation. They denied 


Etymology, Philosophy and Semantics,’^ Introduction, Oxford 1020, p, 5<i, merely reflects 
the universal opinion (without offering any new proofs) that Y§ska lived between 700 and 
500 B.O. YSska was acquainted with all the Yodio Samhitas and the most important 
Brahmana.s, including the latest Gopatha-Brfihraana, the PrStisSkhvas and a few of the 
Upani§ads ; s. Sarup, loc. ciL, pp. 54 1, and P,D. Qune, in Bhandarkar Com. Vol , pp. 43 ff. 
Yaska already considered the Yeda as revealed j but even in his time there were men who 
doubted the sanctity of the Yeda (s. Sarup, Zoc, ctt., pp. 7 1 ff,). Satyavrata Samaamwiri. in 
an appendix to his edition of the Jifirukta has an interesting treatise in Sanskrit on the age 
of YSska (about 1900 B.O. I) and the purpose of the Hirukta b, Barth, EHE. 27, 1893, 184 ff., 
=- Oeuvres II, 94 ff. On YSska, s. also Liehich, ^‘Zur Einfuhrung in die indisohe 
einlieim. ^^prachwiss, II, 22 ff. 
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that a commentator, who lived more than two thousand years 
after the composition of the book explained by him, could 
know anything which we Europeans, with our philological 
criticism and with the modern resources of linguistic science, 
could not fathom and understand better. Among these 
investigators especially Rudolf Roth is conspicuous. One of 
his pupils and followers was H. Grassmann, who published in 
two volumes a complete metrical translation of the hymns 
of the Rgveda.^^ Most of the investigators to-day take up 
an intermediary position. While admitting that we must 
not blindly follow the native interpreters, they yet believe 
that the latter did partly at least, draw upon an uninterrupted 
tradition and therefore should not be disregarded, and that 
simply because they are Indians and moreover better ac- 
quainted with the Indian atmosphere, as it were, than we 
Westerners, they often hit the right meaning. Among these 
interpreters is Alfred Ludwig, vvho, in his complete German 
translation of the Rgveda, to which is ad led a comprehensive, 
most valuable commentary,®' for the first time thoroughly 
utilized the explanations of Sayapa, without rejecting other 
aids to interpretation. He is a forerunner of R. Pisohel and 
K. F. Geldner, who, in their “Vedische Studien”®' have 


0 Leipzig, 1876 and 1877. The selection Siebenz’g Lieder des Kgveda bbersetzt 
von Karl QeUner imd Adolf Kaegi. Hit Beitriigen von B. Rothr Tiibingen 1875, wMch 
also proceeded from Roth's school, is mnch preferable to Grrassm aim’s translation. 

Frag 1876-1888, in six volumes. Though difficult to understand, Lud'ivufs 
translation is yet more reliable than the smooth verses in the translation of Qmsmtann, 
A good English translation is that of B.T.H. Griffith, Benares, 1889-1892. Selections from 
the Egveda are translated into English by Max MuVer and Oldenhcrg in SBE., Vols, 32 and 
46 ; into German by K. P. Qeldner, in A. Bertholet, Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch’’ 
(Tabingeu, 1908) p- 71 if : A. Hillebrandt, “Lieder des %veda,” Gottingen 1913: into 
English A. A. Macdonell, “Hymns from the Kgveda” (Heritage of India Series)? 
and E. J. Thomas “ Yedic Hymns ” (Wisdom of the East Series), London 1923, 
The first part of a new and complete translation of the Kgveda by K.P. Geldner 
has been published in the series “ Quellen der Beligionsge^ichichte,” Gottingen, 1923. 

») Stuttgart, 1889-1901, 3 vols. Other important Coninbntions to the interpretation 
of the Kgveda are : Oldenherg, “%veda, Textkritfeohe nncl exegetische Noten ” AGGW 
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rendered invaluable services to the clearing-up of many 
obscure passages of the Rgveda. They have also clung most 
firmly— -certainly not without exaggeration — to the principle 
that the Egveda must, above all, be interpreted as a produc- 
tion of the Indianmm&, to the right understanding of which 
the Indian literature of later periods provides the best key. 

Added to all this is yet another much-debated question, 
which is of no little importance for the interpretation of the 
^ Vedic hymns, namely the question whether these hymns arose 
independently of all sacrificial ritual as the naive expressions 
of a pious faith in the gods, as the outpouring of the hearts 
of divinely inspired singers, or whether they were, in a 
workmanlike manner, composed by priests, merely with the 
intention of using them for certain sacrifices and ceremonies. 

But how differently these songs may be judged according 
to the line of interpretation taken by a scholar may be shown 
by contrasting the opinions of two eminent scholars. In 
his beautiful book, which is still worth reading, “ Der llgveda, 
die alteste Litteratur der Inder,” Ad. Kaegi says of the 
hymns of the Rgveda : “ The great majority of the songs 
are invocations and glorifications of the deities addressed 
at the time ; their key-note is throughout a simple outpour- 
ing of the heart, a prayer to the Eternal Ones, an invita- 
tion to accept favourably the piously dedicated gift 

To that which a god placed in his soul and caused him to feel: 
to the impulse of his heart the singer wishes to give eloquent 
expression.” He admits that also portions of inferior quality 
are to be found in the collection, “ but there is in them all a 
fresh breath of vigorous primeval poetry. Whoever takes the 
trouble to transfer himself to the religious and moral thought 


X.F , Vol. XI, No. 5, and Vol. XIII, No. 3, 1909 and 1919: GeldneVy “0er Rgveda in 
Answahl ” I. Glossar, II Kommentar, Stuttgart 1907-1909, and ZDMG 7l, 1917, 315 ff. 
M. Bloom^eld, dAOS 27, 1900, 72 ff.': E. W. Fay, il«,403 ff. i A.B. Keith, JEAS 1910, 921 ff. 

») Second edition, Leipzig, 1881. An Engliah teanslation (The Rig-Voda, the 
Oldest Literature of the Indians) with additions, by B. Arrowsmith, appeared 1886. 




) Berlin 1894, p. 3, 
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and action, the poetry and the working of a people and age, 
in which the» first spiritual development of our own race is 
placed before our eyes at its best, will feel himself attracted 
in various ways by many of these songs, here through the 
childlike simplicity, there through the freshness or delicacy of 
feeling and in other parts by the boldness of metaphor, by the 
flight of the imagination.” Now let us hear what H. 
Oldenberg, the ingenious and judicious expert on Indian litera- 
ture, says about these songs in his “ Eeligion des Veda.” 
He sees already in this “ oldest document of Indian literature 
and religion ” “ the clear trace of an ever-increasing intel- 
lectual enervation.” He speaks of the “sacrificial songs and 
litanies, with which the priests of the Vedie Aryans on a 
temple-less place of sacrifice, at the sacrificial fires strewn 
around with grass, invoked their gods— barbarian priests — the 
barbarian gods, who with horses and chariots came driving 
through the sky and air in order to feast on the sacrificial cake, 
butter, and meat, and to imbibe, with the intoxicating soma 
juice, courage and divine strength. The singers of the 
Egveda, in a manner inherited of old, composing for the 
great and pompous ....Soma-sacrifice, do not want to tell of 
the god whom they are honouring, but they want to praise 
this god.... So they heap upon him all the glorifying epithets 
which are at the disposal of the grossly flattering garrulous- 
ness .of an imagination which loves the bright and the garish.” 
“ Such poetry,” Oldenberg thinks, “ could have arisen only in 
the exclusive circles of the priestly sacrificial experts.” 

To me both these opinions seem exaggerated, and the 
truth, in my opinion, here as in all the debateable questions 
regarding the interpretation of the Egveda, lies midway. 
Let us remember that the hymn-collection of the Egveda is 
composed of earlier and later portions. Just as there are 
hymns in the Samhita, which belong to different periods of 
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time, SO also in contents the hymns are of greatly varying 
value and of difPerent origin. There is no doubt that a great 
number of these hymns arose independently of all sacrificial 
ritual, and that in them the breath of genuine primeval 
religious poetry is felt.^^ Even if many of these hymns were 
used later on for sacrificial purposes, that does not in the 
least prove that they were originally written for this purpose. 
On the other hand it is equally certain that very many 
portions of the E.gveda-Samhit5 were from the first intended 
for nothing but sacrificial songs and litanies, and were glued 
together in a rather workmanlike fashion by priestly singers. 
It is also certainly exaggerated when W. D, Wiiitney ®^ once 
said : “ The Vedas appear rather like an Indo-European than 

an Indian record.” But just as certainly is it an exaggeration 
when Pischel and Geldner (with H. H. Wilson) state that 
the Indians at the time of the Rgveda, had already attained 
a degree of culture, which was little different from that which 
Alexander the Great found in existence at the time of his 
invasion of India.®^ 

Although the gulf which divides the hymns of the 
Rgveda from the rest of Indian literature may perhaps not 
be so wide as many older investigators have supposed, a 
gulf still exists.^^ This is proved by the language, by the 
cultural conditions indicated above, and most particularly by 
the stage of religious development, which we meet with 
in the hymns. So much is certain, that, whatever the 


*) Enfchdsiasm should not, however, be allowed to obscure calm criticism, as is the 
case with H. Brunnhofer, who (in his essay “ Ueber den Geist der indischen Lyrik ” 
Leipzig 1882) makes the author of one of the later philosophical hymns of the Rgveda A 
prince of poets towering up out of the mists of primitive times (p. 16) and is carried 
away into saying that the Yeda is like the lark’s morning trill, of humanity awakening 
to the consciousness of its greatness” (p. 41)* That the Yeda certainly is not I 
Language and its Study, London 1876, p. 227. 

») Yedische Studien, I, pp. xxii, Xxvi. 

See also A. EilUhrandt^ ” Yedische My thologie,” II, 8, 
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poetical value of the songs of the Rgveda may be, there 
exists no more important source for the investigation of the 
earliest stages in the development of Indian religion, no more 
important literary source for the investigation of the mytho- 
logy of the Indo-European peoples, indeed, of peoples in 
general, than these songs of the Rgveda. 

To say it in a word : what renders these hymns so 
valuable for us is that we see before us in them a mythology 
in the making.^ ) We see gods, as it were, arising before our 
eyes. Many of the hymns are not addressed to a sun-god, 
nor to a moon-god, nor to a fire-god, nor to a god of the 
heavens, nor to storm-gods and water-deities, nor to a goddess 
of the dawn and an earth-goddess, but the shining sun itself, 
the gleaming moon in the nocturnal sky, the fire blazing on 
the hearth or on the altar or even the lightning shooting 
forth from the cloud, the bright sky of day, or the starry 
sky of night, the roaring storms, the flowing waters of clouds 
and of rivers, the glowing dawn and the spread-out fruitful 
earth — all these natural phenomena are, as such, glorified, 
worshipped, and invoked. Only gradually is accomplished in 
the songs of the Rgveda itself, the transformation of these 
natural phenomena into mythological figures, into gods and 
goddesses such as 8urya (Sun), Soma (Moon), Agni (Fire), 
Dyaus (Sky), Maruts (Storms), Vayu (Wind), Apas (Waters), 
U§as (Dawn), and PrthivI (Earth), whose names still indubi- 
tably indicate what they originally were. So the songs of 
the Rgveda prove indisputably that the most prominent 
figures of mythology have proceeded from personifications 
of the most striking natural phenomena. Mythological 
investigation has succeeded, also in the cases of the deities 


') h.dela VaUfe PoMseiw, (“ re Vedisme,” Paris 1909, pp. 61 IE., 68) contests this 
view that ttie Veda presents “ a mythology in the making ” and A. B. Keith, JEAS., 1909, p. 
469, agrees with him. Bnt I did not mean to say that all mythology first arose at the time 
of the l^lgreda-SaiphitS. The beginnings of tts Vedio system of mythology and religion 
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whose names are no longer SO transparent, in proving that 
they originally were nothing but just natural phenomena 
similar to sun, moon, and so on. Among such mythological 
figures, whose original nature is soon partly forgotten in the 
hymns, and who are honoured more as mighty, lofty beings, 
distinguished through all kinds of miraculous deeds, are Indra, 
Varuna, Mitra, Aditi, Visnu, Pusan, the two Asvins, Rudra 
and Parjanya. These gods’ names, too, originally indicated 
natural phenomena, and natural beings. Epithets, which 
at first emphasized a particularly important side of a natural 
being, became gods’ names and new gods. Thus Savitar, 
the “inspirer,” “ the life -giver,” and Vivasvat, “the shining,” 
were at first epithets, then names of the sun, and finally they 
became independent sun- gods beside Surya. Also the gods of 
different tribes and different periods are in many ways 
represented in the polytheism of the Vedic Indians.^ ) Hence 
it is that Mitra, Visnu and Pusan also appear in the Rgveda 
as sun-gods. Pusan was probably the sun-god of a small 
shepherd-tribe, before he was received into the Vedic pantheon 
as' the “ Lord of the ways,” the protector of travellers, the god 
who knows all the paths and also brings back to the right path 
the cattle which have strayed. Mitra, who is identical with 
the Mithra of the Avesta, is through this fact already dis- 
tinguishable as an ancient Aryan sun-god, who still hails from 
I the time when Indians and Iranians formed one people. It 
is not so easy with all gods to discover to which natural 
phenomenon they owe their origin. Still the opinions of 
investigators differ widely in the explanation of gods like 
Indra, Varuna, Rudra, Aditi, and the Asvins — to mention 


doubtless belong to a far earlier period than the compilation of the SamhitS. Time hymns, 
however, in which the natural phenomena and the deities embodied in thorn are as 

yet scarcely distinguished from one another, bark back to the time of the beginnings of 
Vedic mythology. This, of course, does not assume that the same thing is true of the 
whole SamhitS, or of the whole of Vedic religion. 

•' ^) . See A. Hillehrandt, ‘‘ Yedische My thologie, H, H 



only the most important ones. Thus, to one, Indra is the god 
of the storm, to the other an old sun-god. Varupa is to some 
a god of the hearens, while others see in him a moon-god. 
Rudra, who is usually held to be a storm-god, because he is 
the father of the storm-gods (the Maruts), would he, acoord- 
ing to Oldenherg, a mountain and forest god, according to 
Hillebrandt “a god of the horrors of the tropical climate.”^' 
Aditi is, according to one view, the expanse of the sky, accord- 
ing to another the endless, widespreading earth. The two 
Asvins, a pair of gods who are doubtless related to the Greek 
Dioskuri, and also reappear in Germanic and Lettic mytho- 
logy, were already before Yaska a puzzle to the ancient 
Indian commentators. Some held them to be heaven and 
earth, others day and night, and still to-day some scholars see 
in them the two twilights, others sun and moon, yet others 
the morning and evening star, and again others the constella- 
tion of Gemiiii.^^ But what is the most important is that 
most mythologists to-day agree that by far the greatest 
majority of the Vedic gods has proceeded from natural pheno- 
mena or natural beings.®^ There were, indeed, some deities 


See now the learned dissertation by E. Artmanf Rudra Untersuchnngen zum altin- 
cliscben Glanben nnd Knltus, Uppsala, 1922, He sees in Eudra a primitive popular deity, 
the prototype of Siva. 

«) This is not the place to express an opinion on all the controversial questions 
which concern Vedic Mythology. The best representation of the /u-cts of Aedic Mythology 
is given by A. A. Macdomll, “ Vedic Mythology ” (in the “ Gnindriss ’’ III, I, A.), 
Whoever desires information with reference to the ex^ldtidtion of the myths and religious 
belief of the ancient Indians, must at all events consult hoih H, Oldenherg s Religion des 
Veda’» (Berlin 1894) and also A. Hillehrandfs ^^Yedhche My thologie »» (3 vols., Breslau 
1891-1902). DifEerent as are the results arrived at by the two investigators, both have 
greatly contributed to the extension and deepening of our knowledge of the Vedic religion. 
Even the outsider, however, must be quite clear that, in these questions, absolute truth 
can never be attained, in fact can always only be approached more or less closely. Great 
services have been rendered to the investigation of Vedic religion and still more to the 
explanation of the hymns of the Rgveda, by the French scholar Abel Bergaigne, (^‘La 
religion vedique d’apres les hymnes du Eg-veda,” 8 toIs., Paris, 1878-1883). 

3) Sten Konow, The Aryan Gods of the Mitani People, Kristiania, 1921, p. 5, has not 
convinced me, “that the conception pf Tedio religion as a worship of nature and 

naim’al phenomena is fundamentally wrongis":-?;- . 
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that have become divine beings out of abstractions, but they 
nearly all appear only in the latest hymns of the tenth book ; 
thus Yisvakarman = “ the world master-builder,” Prajapati=^ 
“the lord of creatures,” or Sraddha=“ faith,” Manyu= anger, 
and some similar personifications. More important are certain 
gods of the so-called “ lower” mythology, who also appear in 
the %veda : the Rbhus, who correspond with the elves, the 
Apsaras, who correspond with the nymphs, and the Gandharvas, 
who are a kind of forest and field spirits. Numerous demons 
and evil spirits too appear in the hymns as enemies of the 
gods, who are hated and fought against by the Devas or gods. 
The name Asura, howevei’, by which in the later Vedic works 
these enemies of the gods are designated, appears in the 
Bgveda still with the old meaning “ possessed of wonderful 
power ” or “ god,” which the corresponding word “ Ahura ” 
has in the Avesta, and only in a few places also with the mean- 
ing of demons. In the Bgveda Dasa or Dasyu — thus the non- 
Aryan aboriginal inhabitants also are called — is the usual name 
for the evil demons, besides also Eak§as or Raksasas, by which, 
in the Rgveda, as well as in the whole of the later Indian 
literature, all kinds of mischievous, ghostly beings are desig- 
nated. Also the Pitaras, the “ fathers ” or ancestral spirits, 
already in the Rgveda received divine worship. The king of 
these ancestral spirits, who rules in the kingdom of the deceased, 
high up in the highest heaven, is Yama, a god who belongs 
already to the Indo-Iranian prehistoric period ; for he is iden- 
tical with Yima who, in the Avesta, is the first human being, 
the primeval ancestor of the human race. As the first depart- 
ed one— perhaps originally the daily setting sun or the monthly 
dying moon — he became the king in the realm of the dead. 
This kingdom of the dead is in the heavens, and the dying 
man is comforted by the belief that after death he will abide 
with King Yama in the highest heaven. Of the dismal belief 

*) Of. OUenherg, Eeligion dea Veda, pp. 162 fE,j V. ,K. Bagioade, Proo. IOC., II, pp. 1 S, 
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in the transmigration of the soul and eternal rebirth— the 
belief which controls the whole philosophical thought of 
Indians in later centuries— there is, in the Rgveda, as yet no 
trace to be found. So we see here too, that in these hymns 
there breathes an entirely different spirit from that which 
pervades the whole of the later Indian literature. ^ ^ ' 

Just these important differences between the religious 
views which appear in the songs of the Rgveda and those of 
the succeeding period prove also that these songs do as a 
matter of fact reflect the popular belief of the old Aryan 
Indians. Though it is true that the songs of the Rgveda 
cannot really be called “ popular poetry,” that— for the most 
part at least— they arose in certain singer-families, in narrow 
priestly circles, j et we must not think that these priests and 
singers created a mythology and a system of religion without 
any consideration of the popular belief. Certainly there may 
be some things that are told of the gods, which rest only on 
“ momentary fancies of the individual poet,” but on the whole 
we must take for granted that these priests and singers started 
from popular tradition, that they, as Hillebrandt aptly says, 
“ stood above, but not outside, the people.” 

Thus, then, these songs are of incalculable value to us 
as evidence of the oldest religious faith of the Aryan Indians. 
As works of poetic art, too, they deserve a prominent place 
in the world literature. It is true, the authors of these hymns 
rise but extremely seldom to the exalted flights and the deep 
fervour of, say, the religious poetry of the Hebrews. The Vedic 
singer does not look up to the god whom he honours in song, 
with that shuddering awe and that faith, firm as a rock, with 
which the Psalmist looks up to Jehovah. The prayers of the 
priestly singers of ancient India do not, as with the former, rise 
from the inmost soul to the heavenly ones. These poets stand 


See Oldenberg^ “Aus Indien und Irant*V p. 5 “ Eeliglon des Yeda/* p, 13; 

Hillebrandt^ Yedische Hythologie,” 4 
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on a more familiar footing with the gods whom they honour in 
song. When they sing a song of praise to a god, then they 
expect him to present them with wealth in cows and hero- 
sons, and they are not afraid to tell him this. “ JDo, ut des," 
is the standpoint which they hold. Thus a Vedic poet says 
to the god Indra ; VIII, 14. 1, 2) : 

“ If I, O Indra, were like thee, 

Lord of all the goods that be, 

My worshipper should never lack 
For herds to call his own. 

Gifts would I bestow on him. 

On that wise singer blessings shower. 

If I, as thou, 0 lord of power. 

The Master of the cattle were.” 

And another poet addresses the god Agni with the follow- 
ing words (Rv. VIII, 19. 26, 26) : 

“ If thou wert mortal, Agni, and I the immortal one, 

Thou son of strength, like Mitra, to whom we sacrifice, 

Thee would I not expose to curse, good God ! 

Mf worshipper should not suffer poverty, neglect, or harm.^’ 

Yet the character of the hymns — and I am now speaking 
of those which contain invocations or songs of praise to the 
gods, without being composed for definite sacrificial purposes — 
is very different, according to the deities to which they are 
dedicated. Amongst the loftiest and most inspired poems are 
indisputably the songs to Varuna. There are indeed not 
many of them. Varuna, however, is the only one amongst 
the Vedic gods, who stands nobly elevated above mortals, 
whom the poet ventures to approach only with trembling and 
fear, and in humble reverence. Varupa it is, too, who con- 
cerns himself more than any other god of the Vedic pantheon 
with the moral ways of men and punishes the sinners. Con- 
tritely, therefore, the poet approaches him and pleads for for- 
giveness of his sins. Thus the hjynins addressed to Varupa 
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are the only ones which lend themselves, to a certain extent, 
to comparison with the poetry of the Psalms. As a specimen 
I give the hymn Rv. V, 85 in the translation of R. I. H. 
Griffith:— 

■ 4 „ ■ 

Sing forth a hymn sublime and solemn, grateful to glorious 
Varuna^ imperial Ruler, 

Who hath struck out, like one who slays the victim, earth as a 
skin to spread in front of Surya. 

In the tree-tops the air he hath extended, put milk in kine and 
vigorous speed in horses, 

Set intellect in hearts, fire in the waters, ^bSurya in heaven and 
Soma on the mountain. 

Varuna lets the big cask, opening downward, flow through the 
heaven and earth and air^s mid-region. 

Therewith the universe^s Sovran waters earth as the shower of 
rain bedews the barley. 

When Varuna is fain for milk he moistens the sky, the land, and 
earth to her foundation. 

Then straight the mountains clothe them in the rain-cloud : the 
Heroes, patting forth their vigour, loose them.^) 

I will declare this mighty deed of magic, of glorious Varuna the 
Lord Immortal, ^ 

"Who standing in the firmament hath meted the earth out with 
the Sun as with a measure. 

None, verily, hath ever let or hindered this the most wise God’s 
mighty deed of magic, 

Whereby with all their flood, the lucid rivers fill not one sea 
wherein they pour their waters. 

If we have sinned against the man who loves us, have ever wronged 
a brother, friend, comrade, 

The neighbour ever with us, or a stranger, O Varuna, remove 
from us the trespass. 


Kamely, the lightning in the olond. 

The milk is the water of the clouds which are compared with cows. The strong 
men*' are the storm-god (Maruts) who, in the storm, cause the milk ** of the clouds 
IO:teiOW« 
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v at play, have cheated,; doBe wrong 

' unwittingly or sinned of purpose, 

Varu'na, let us 

be thine own beloved/’ 

' Varuaa,' too, already in the Bgvecla, is, as he is in the later 
mythology, the god of the sea, a god of the waters, and therefore 
he pnnishea people who have sinned, particularly with dropsy. 
A simple prayer by one w^ho is suffering from dropsy is Bv. 

' VII, '89.': I give it in the translation of B. T. H. Griffith:— 

^‘Let me not yet, King Varuna, enter into the house of clay^) : 

Have mercy, spare me, Mighty Lord. 

When, Thunderer ! I move along tremulous like a wind-blown skin, 

Have mercy, spare me, Mighty Lord. 

O Bright and Powerful God, through want of strength I erred 
and went astray : 

Have mercy, spare me, Mighty Lord. 

Thirst found thy worshipper though he stood in the midst of 
water-floods : 

Have mercy, spare me, Mighty Lord. 

O Varuna, whatever the offence may be which we as men commit 
against the heavenly host, 

When through our want of strength we violate thy laws, punish 
us not, 0 God, for that iniquity.” 

Quite a different note is struck in the songs to the god 
Indra. Indra can he designated as the actual national god 
of the Vedic Indians. As, however, the Indians at the time 
of the Bgveda, were still a fighting and struggling nation, 
so Indra is a thoroughly warlike god. His enormous strength 
and combativeness are described again and again, and fondly 
the Vedic singers dwell on the battles of Indra with the 
demons, whom he destroys with his thunderbolt. Especially 

The grave, or the earthen urn in whioh the ashes of the cremated corpse are 
preserved, maj be meant. On the methods of bnriaf of the ancient Indians, see below pp. 9B&, 
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the battle of Indra with Vrtra is celebrated by songs m 
numerous hymns. Again and again the splendid ?ictory is 
spoken of, which the god achieved over the demon; countless 
times Indra is praised exultingly, because he slew Vrtra with 
his tlmnderbolt. Vrtra (probably "the Obstructor”) is a 
demon in the form of a serpent or a dragon, who keeps the 
waters enclosed or imprisoned in a mountain. Indra wants 
to release the waters. With Soma he imbibes courage, has- 
tens to the battle, and slays the monster — now the released 
waters flow in a rapid stream over the corpse of Vrtra. This 
great deed of Indra is graphically described in the song Rv. 
I, 32, which begins with the verses — 

"I will proclaim the manly deeds of Indra, 

The first that he performed, the lightning-wielder. 

He slew the serpent, then discharged the waters, 

And cleft the caverns of the lofty moantains. 

He slew the serpent lying on the mountain : 

For him the whizzing bolt has Tvastar fashioned. 

Like lowing cows, with rapid current flowing, 

The waters to the ocean down have glided.” 

The songs leave no doubt that the myth of Indra’s 
dragon-fight refers to some powerful natural phenomenon. 
Heaven and earth tremble when Indra slays Vrtra. He does 
not destroy the dragon 07ice only, but repeatedly, and he is 
invited also in the future always to kill Vrtra, and to release 
the waters. Already the old Indian Veda-interpreters tell us 
that Indra is a god of the thunder-storm, and that by the 
mountains in which the waters are enclosed, we are to under- 
stand the clouds, in which Vrtra— the demon of drought- 
keeps the waters imprisoned. Most of the European mytho- 
logists agreed with this opinion and saw in Indra, armed with 
a thunderbolt, a counterpart of the Teutonic Thuuar, w'ho 
swings the thunder-hammer Mjolnir, a thunder-god reaching 







• Jkl’ A, Me^donellf p* 47. 
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back into the Indo-European prehistoric period, and in the 
dragon-fight a mythological representation of the thunder- 
storm. Hillebrandt, however, has tried to prove that Vrtra 
is not a cloud-demon and not a demon of drought, but 
a winter-giant whose power is broken by the sun-god 
Indra; the “rivers” which are imprisoned by Vrtra 
and set free by Indra, are, according to him, not the torrents 
of rain, but the rivers of the North-West of India which 
dry up in winter and are re-filled only when the sun causes 
the masses of snow of the Himalaya mountains to melt. 

However that may be, it is certain that the Vedic singers 
themselves had no clear consciousness of the original meaning 
of Indra and Vrtra as nature-gods. Eor them Indra was a 
powerful champion, a giant of enormous strength, but Vrtra 
the most dreaded of the demons, which were believed to be 
embodied in the black aborigines of the land. Eor Indra 
does not fight only with Vrtra, but with numerous other 
demons. His demon-fights are only a copy of the battles 
which the Aryan immigrants had to fight. Therefore, too, 
Indra is above all a god of warriors. Of none of the gods 
of the Vedic pantheon are so many individual traits given 
us, none is portrayed so “ true to life ” — if one may use the 
expression with reference to a deity — as this warlike god in 
the 250 hymns which are dedicated to him. Big and strong 
are his arms. With beautiful lips he quaffs the Soma-drink, 
and when he has drunk, he moves his Jawbones with pleasure, 
and shakes his fair beard. Eair as gold is his hair, and his 
whole appearance. He is a giant in stature, — heaven and 
earth would not be large enough to serve him as a girdle. In 
strength and vigour no heavenly nor earthly being approaches 
him. When he grasped the two endless worlds, they were 
for him only a handful. He is called by preference a bull. 
Boundless as his strength, is also his power of drinking, which 
is described, often not without humour, in the songs.' Before 
he slew Vrtra, he drank three ponds of soma ; and once it is 
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even said that he drank, in one gulp, thirty ponds of soma 
juice. Scarcely was he horn — ^and his birth was no ordinary 
one, for still in his mother’s womb he said : “ I do not want 
to go out here, that is a bad way; across, through the side, 
I will go out ” (Ev. IV, 18, 2) — when he already drank 
goblets of soma. Sometimes, too, he did too much of a good 
thing. In the song Ev. X, 119, a poet brings before us the 
intoxicated Indra, uttering a monologue and considering what 
he is to do— “Thus I will do it, no, thus,” “ I will place 
the earth here, no, I will place it there,” and so on — where 
each verse ends with the significant refrain “ Have I, then, 
drunk of the Soma ? ” 

This warlike national god is much more suitable than 
any other to be the chief of gods. Although in the Egveda 
almost every god is at some time or another praised as the 
first and highest of all gods — ^this is a sort of flattery, by 
means of which one wants to incline the god in one’s favour, 
similarly to the way in which later court poets have cele- 
brated many a petty prince as the ruler of the world — ^yet 
Indra is, in the earliest times, undoubtedly a king among the 
gods, like Zeus of the Greek Olympus. 

As chief of gods he is celebrated in the song Ev. II, 12, 
which as a specimen of an Indra song, may here be given 
in the translation of A. A. Macdonell : 

“ He who just born as chief god full of spirit 
Went far beyond the other gods in wisdom ; 

Before whose majesty and mighty manhood 
The two worlds trembled : he, O men, is Indra. 

Who made the widespread earth when quaking steadfast 
Who set at rest the agitated mountains, 

Who measured out air’s middle space more widely. 

Who gave the sky support : he, men, is Indra. 


; *) Hymns from the Bigvecto, pp. 48 fit ; , . 
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' ' W serpent, freed the seven rivers, , ■ . 

Who drove the cattle out from Valais cavern, ^ ^ 

Who fire between two rocks has generated, 

A conqueror in fights ; he, men, is Indra. 

He who has made all earthly things unstable, 

Who humbled and dispersed the Dasa colour. 

Who, as the player’s stake the winning gambler, 

The foeman’s fortune gains : he, men, is Indra. 

Of whom, the terrible, they ask, Where is he? 

Of him, indeed, they also say, he is not.” 

The foeman’s wealth, like player’s stakes, he lessens. 
Believe in’him : for be, 0 men, is Indra. 

He furthers worshippers, both rich and needy, 

And priests that supplicate his aid and praise him. 
Who, fair-lipped, helps the man that presses vSoma, 
That sets the stones at work : he, men, is Indra. 

In whose control are horses and all chariots, 

In whose control are villages and cattle ; 

He who has generated sun and morning, 

Who leads the waters : he, 0 men, is Indra. 

Whom two contending armies vie in calling, 

On both sides foes, the farther and the nearer ; 

Two fighters mounted on the self-same chariot 
Invoke him variously : he, men, is Indra, 

Without whose aid men conquer not in battle, 

Whom fighting ever they invoke for succour, 

Who shows himself a match for every foeman, 

Who moves what is unmoved : he, men, is Indra. 


0 Next to the Vptra-kilHng this deliverance of the cows is the greatest heroic deed 
af Indra. It has been compared — I think, rightly— with the deed of Hercules, who kills 
the three-headed Geryoneus and leads away the herds of oxen stolen by him. In the same 
way Hercules and Caous. Cf, Oldenberg, »Rel dea Teda,» p, 143. f. UiUehmndt, Xed, 
Myth,*» III, 260 ff. 

*) Namely, the warrior and the charioteer* 
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W ho with his arrow slays the unexpeeting 
Unnumbered Grew of gravely guilty sinners ; 

Who yields not to the boasting foe in boldness, 

Who slays the demons : he, O men, is Indra. 

He who detected in the fortieth autumn 

'O'''' 

Sambara dwelling far among the monn tains j 
Who slaw the serpent that put forth his vigour, 

The demon as he, lay : he, men, is Indra. 

Who with his seven rays, the bull, the mighty, ^ > 

Let loose the seven streams to flow in torrents | 

Who, bolt in arm, spurned Rauhina, the demon, 

On sealing heaven bent: he, men, is Indra. 

Both Heaven and Earth, themselves, bow down before him ; 
Before his might the very mountains tremble, 

Who, famed as Soma-drinker, armed with lightning. 

Is wielder of the bolt : he, men, is Indra. 


Who with his aid helps him that presses Soma, 

That bakes and lauds and ever sacrifices ; 

Whom swelling prayer, whom Soma pressings strengthen, 
And now this offering : he, 0 men, is Indra. 

Who, fierce, on him that bakes and him that presses 
Bestowest booty : thou, indeed, art trusted, 

May we, for ever dear to thee, O Indra, 

Endowed with hero sons address the , Synod.’' 


* ) Name of a demon, 

») Indra has a charioi; provided with seven reins (9v. II, 18, 1 } VI, 44, 24), i,e,, many 
liorges — seven ” in the Bgveda often means **inany *’r-are harnessed to Ms chariot, 

*) These are the four saorifieial prleste of ;Mder 'period, 
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While the hymns of Varuiaa and Indra show us that the 
Vedic poets are not lacking in pathos, vigour and raeiness the 
songs to Aghi, the fire or the fire-god, show us that these 
poets also often succeeded in touching the simple, warm, 
heart-felt tone. Agni, as the sacrificial fire and as the fire 
which blazes on the hearth, is esteemed as the friend of 
mortals; he is the mediator between them and the gods, and 
to him the poet speaks as to a dear friend. He prays to him, 
that he may bless him “ as the father his son,” and he takes 
for granted that the god is pleased with his song and will 
fulfil the wish of the singer. While Indra is the god of the 
warrior, Agni is the god of the householder, who protects his 
wife and children for him, and makes his homestead prosper. 
He himself is often called “ master of the house ” (grhapati). 
He is the “ guest ” of every house, “ the first of all guests.” 
As an immortal being he has taken up his abode amongst 
mortals ; and in his hand . lies the prosperity of the family. 
Since primitive times, the bride, when she came to her new 
home, was led around the sacred fire, and therefore Agni is 
also called “ the lover of maideps, the husband of women ” 
(B,v. I, 66, 8), and in a marriage benediction it is said that 
Agni is the husband of the maidens, and that the bridegroom 
receives the bride from Agni. Simple prayers are also 
addressed to him at the wedding, at the birth of children, 
and similar family events. During the marriage-sacrifice 
the prayer was offered on behalf of the bride: “May 
Agni, the lord of the house, protect her ! May he lead her 
offspring on to a high age ; may her womb be blessed, may 
she be the mother of living children. May she behold the 
joy of her sons ! ” As the sacrificial fire, Agni is “ the 
messenger ” between gods and mortals ; and sometimes it is 
said that, as such, he bears the sacrificial food up to the gods, 
sometimes also that he brings the gods down to the sacrifice. 
Therefore he is also called the priest, the wise One, the 
Brahman, the Purohita (family priest) and by preference the 
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title Hotar— the name of the chief priest at the great sacrifice 
—is given to him. Beginnings of mythology and poetic art 
can hardly be separated, especially in the songs to Agni. 
By means of abundant pourings of ghee the sacrificial fire 
was maintained in a state of radiant flame, and the poet says: 
Agni’s countenance shines, or his back shines, his hair drips 
with ghee. When he is described as flame-haired, or red- 
haired, red-bearded, with sharp jawbones and golden gleaming 
teeth, when the fl.ames of the fire are spoken of as Agni’s 
tonguesj when the poet, thinking of the bright fire radiating 
in all directions, calls Agni four-eyed or thousand-eyed, then 
all this may be called poetry just as well as mythology. 
Thus also the rattling and rustling of the fire is compared 
with the bellowing of a bull, — and Agni is called a bull. 
The pointed, rising flames are imagined as horns, and a singer 
calls Agni “ provided with a thousand horns,” while another 
one says that he sharpens his horns and shakes them in 
anger. Just as frequently, however, Agni is also compared 
with a merrily neighing horse, a “ fiery runner ” ; and in 
mythology as well as in religious worship, Agni stands in 
close connection with the horse. But, when Agni is also 
called the bird, the eagle of heaven, hastening along in rapid 
flight between heaven and earth, then we must think of the 
flame of the lightning which descends from the sky. Again, 
another appearance of fire is in the mind of the poet when 
he says (Ev. 1, 143, 5) : “ Agni, with his sharp jaws, devours 
the forests ; he masticates them, he lays them low as the 
warrior his foes.” Similarly another poet (Ev. I, 66, 8) : 

When fanned by the wind, he has spread through the forests, 
Agni cuts off the hair of the earth.” (i.e. grass and herbs). 

Even the actual Agni-myths have only originated in the 
metaphorical and enigmatic language of the poets. Agni 


^ ) I^ lEuglish, W6' speak of fke ** , . 
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has three births or three birthplaces : in the sky he glows 
as the fire of the sun, on the earth he is brought forth by 
mortals out of the two pieces of tinder wood, and as the 
lightning he is born in the water. As he is brought forth 
with the help of two pieces of tinder wood (Arapis), it is said 
that he has two mothers,— and “scarcely is the child born, 
when he devours the two mothers.” (Rv. X, 79, 4.) An 
older poet, however, says : “ Ten indefatigable virgins have 
brought forth this child of Tvastar {i.e. Agni) ” (Rv. I, 95, 2), 
by which are meant the ten fingers, which had to be employed 
in the twirling ; and as it was only possible through great 
exertion of strength to bring the fire out of the pieces of wood 
by friction, Agni in the whole of the Rgveda is called “ the 
son of strength.” 

With the extensive part which the fire-cult played among 
the ancient Indians, it is not to be wondered at, that the 
majority of the numerous songs in the Rgveda which are 
dedicated to Agni — there are about two hundred of them — have 
been used as songs of sacrifice, many of them having only 
been composed for sacrificial purposes. Yet we find among 
these songs many plain, simple prayers, which, perhaps are 
the work of priests, but certainly are the work of poets. As 
an example I give the first hymn of our Rgveda-Sarnhita in 
the translation of A. A. Macdonell 

Agni 1 praise, the household priest, 

God, minister of sacrifice, 

Invoker, best bestowing wealth, 

Agni is worthy to be praised, 

By present as by seers of old ; 

May he to us conduct the gods. 

Through Agni may we riches gain, 

And day by day prosperity 
Eeplete with fame and manly sons. 


1) Hymns the Eigveda, pp. 73 f, 
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Guarded by thee on every side, ' 

Go straight, O Agni, to the gods. 

May Agni, the invoker, wise 
And true, of most resplendent fame, 

The god, come hither with the gods. 

Whatever good thou wilt bestow, 

O Agni, on the pious man, 

That gift comes true, O Angiras, 

To thee, O Agni, day by day, 

O thou illuminer of gloom, 

With thought we, bearing homage, come : 

To thee the lord of sacrifice, 

The radiant guardian of the Law, 

That growest in thine own abode. 

So, like a father to his son, 

Be easy of approach to us ; 

Agni, for weal abide with us.^^ 

Some pearls of lyric poetry, which appeal to us as much 
through their fine comprehension of the beauties of Nature, 
as through their flowery language, are to be found among the 
songs to Surya (the Sun), to Par janya (the Rain-god), to the 
Maruts (the Storm-gods) and above all to U sas (the Dawn). 
In the hymns addressed to the latter the singers vie with each 
other in magnificent metaphors which are intended to depict 
the splendour of the rising dawn. Gleaming she approaches 
like a maiden decked hy her mother, who is proud of her body. 
She puts on splendid garments, like a dancer, and reveals her 
bosom to the mortal. Clothed in light the maiden appears in 
the East and unveils her charms. She opens the gates of 
heaven and, radiant, steps forth out of them. Again and 
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again her charms are compared with those of a woman invit- 
ing love. Thus we read (BjV. V, 80, 5.6)^' : 

“ As eonseious that her limbs are bright with bathing, she stands, 

as ’twere^ erect fclmt we may see lier. 

'Driviiig away malignity and darlaiesSj.DawDj elnld of Heaveog 

hath come to us with lustre, . 

The Daughter of the Sky, like some chaste woman, bends, 

opposite to men, her forehead down. 

The Maid, disclosing boons to him who worships, hath brought 

■again the daylight as aforetime,” ' 

The following hymn to Dawn (Rv. VI, 64)' I also give in 
the translation of Griffith : 

‘‘The radiant Dawns have risen up for glory, in their white 

splendour like the waves of waters. 

She maketh paths all easy, fair to travel, and, rich, hath 

shown herself benign and friendly. 

We see that Ihoii art good : far shines thy lustre ; thy beams, 

thy splendours have flown up to heaven. 
Decking thyself, thou makest bare thy bosom, shining in majesty, 

thou Goddess Morning, 

Red are the kine and luminous that bear her the Blessed One 

who spreadeth through the distance. 

The foes she chaseth like a valiant archer, like a swift warrior 
■i' . . ' she' repelleth flarkness. ,: ■'' 

Thy ways are easy on the hills : thou passest Invincible ! 

Self-luminous ! through waters. 

So lofty Goddess with thine ample pathway, Daughter of Heaven, 

bring wealth to give us comfort. 

Dawn, bring me wealth i untroubled, with thine oxen thou bearest 

riches at thy will and pleasure ; 
Thou who, a Goddess, Child of Heaven, hast shown thee lovely 

through bounty when we called thee early, 


) Translated by Griffith, 
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As the birds fly forth from their resting-places, so men with 

store of food rise at thy dawning. 

Yea, to the liberal mortal who remaineth at home, O Goddess 

Dawn, much good thou bringest.’ 

To Vata. the Wind, as the leader of the Maruts, the 
storm-gods, the following hymn (Rv. X, 168 ) is addressed, 

which I quote in the translation of MacdonelU’ 

“Of Vata’s car I now will praise the greatness: 

Rending it speeds along; its noise is thunder. 

Touching the sky it flies, creating lightnings; 

Scattering dust it traverses earth’s ridges. 

The hosts of Vata onward speed together ; 

They haste to him as women to a concourse. 

The god with them upon the same ear mounted. 

The king of all this universe speeds onward. 

In air, along his pathways speeding onward, 

Never on any day he tarries resting. 

The first-born, order-loving friend of waters : 

Where was he born, and whence has he arisen ? 

Of gods the breath, and of the world the offspring. 

This god according to his liking wanders, 

■ His sound is heard, his form is never looked on : 

That Vata let us worship with oblation.” 

Beside these songs, which are worthy of being valued 
as works of poetic art, there is indeed a second class of 
hymns in the Bgveda, which are composed only as sacn- 
flcial songs and litanies, for quite definite ritual purpose.- 
A strict line of demarcation is here, however, not possible. 
Whether we wish to accept a song as the spontaneous expres- 
sion of pious faith, as the work of a divinely inspired poet, 
or as sacrificial prayer put together in a workmanlike fashion, 


, ^ 1) '' Hymils ftom tlie Eigveda, 
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is often only a matter of taste. The extraordinary monotony 
of these prayers and sacrificial chants is certainly one of 
their characteristics. It is always with the same turns of 
expression that one god, like another, is praised as great 
and mighty : always the same formulas, with which the 
sacrificial priest beseeches the gods for wealth of cattle and 
riches. Many of these sacrificial songs are already dis- 
tinguishable through the fact that in one and the same 
hymn several gods, sometimes even all the gods of the 
Vedic pantheon, are invoked one after another. For, at 
the great Soma sacrifice every god must receive his share, 
and every sacrificial offering must be accompanied by a 
verse. Compare, for instance, with the above-quoted songs 
to Varuna, Indra and Agni, a sacrificial litany like the 
following (Rv. VII, 35) : 

“ May Indra and Agni grant us happiness by their mercy, so also 
Indra and Varuna, to whom sacrifice is offered ; may Indra and Soma 
grant us happiness, welfare and blessing ! May Indra and Pusan grant 
us happiness at the capture of booty. 

May Bhaga grant us happiness ; our hymns of praise, Purandhi, 
our wealth, may they bring us happiness 

May Dhatar, Dhartar and the far-extending (Earth) freely grant us 
happiness j may the two great realms of space ^), may the - mountain, 
may the auspicious invocations to the gods grant us happiness. 

May Agni of shining countenance, may Mitra and Varuna, may the 
two Asvins grant us happiness ; may the good works of the pious grant 
us happiness ! May the mighty Wind-god blow to us happiness” ! 

Thus it goes on through fifteen long verses. 

To these sacrificial songs belong among others also the 
so-called Aprisuktas, “propitiatory hymns” (i.e. hymns 
for the propitiation or reconciliation of certain deities, demons, 
and certain personified objects connected with the sacrifice). 
These hymns, of which there are ten in the Rgveda-Samhita, 
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baye a quite definite use at the animal sacrifice. They 
all consist of eleven or twelve verses, and Agni is invoked 
in them under various names, that he may bring the gods 
to the sacrifice. In the fourth or fifth verse the priests are 
invited to strew about the sacred grass, on which the gods 
are to sit down in order to receive the sacrificial gifts. Also 
certain goddesses are regularly invoked in the hymns, and 
the penultimate verse generally contains an invocation 
to the stake which serves in the binding of the sacrificial 
animal, e.g. “0 divine tree, let the sacrificial meal go 
to the gods.” 

The hymns of Book IX which have already been 
referred to above, are throughout sacrificial songs, which 
are all addressed to Soma and are used in the great Soma- 
sacrifice. In sheer endless monotony the same procedure 
recurs, the pressing of the soma, the mixing and refining 
of the same, the pouring into the vats, and so on ; again 
and again Indra is called to the drinking of the soma, 
Soma and Indra united are praised, and implored for riches, 
or for rain, of which the soma-juice trickling down through 
the sieve is a symbol. But rarely in these monotonous 
litanies do we come across a pretty metaphor, as for instance, 
when it is said of Soma (Rv. IX, 16, 6). 

“ Clarified by the sieve of sheep’s wool 
Soma rises to his fullest splendour, 

There he stands, as after battle 
Stands the hero by the stolen cows.” 

The fact that verses may be composed for ritual purposes 
and yet be of great poetic beauty, is proved by the funeral 
songs of which a few are preserved in Book X of the Rgveda. 
In Ancient India corpses were usually burnt, yet in the 
oldest times burial was probably the custom with the Indians, 
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as with other Indo-European peoples. The following beauti- 
ful verses (?.v. X, 18, 10-13) refer to a burial : 

/'Approaeli the bosom of the the mother^ 

This earthj the far-exteBdiog, most propitious ; 

YouDgj as wool to bounteous givers/ may she : : 
Preserve thee from the lap of dissolution. 

Wide open, earth, 0 press not heavily on him ; 

Be easy of approach to him, a refuge safe ; 

As with a robs a mother hides 
Her son, so shroud this man, O earth; 

Now opening wide may here the earth stand steadfast, 

May here a thousand columns rise to prop her ; 

Mayjiere those mansions ever drip with butter, 

And here be always shelter to protect him. 

For thee I now prop up the earth around thee here ; 

In lowering this clod may I receive no harm. 

May the Fathers hold up for thee this column, 

And Yama here provide for thee fit mansions.^^ 

It would indeed be possible also to fit in these verses, 
as Oldenber^^' thinks, into the ritual of cremation. As we 
learn in the books of ritual, in ancient India the bones were 
collected after the cremation and placed in an urn, and this 
was buried. Accordingly these verses could have been 
uttered at the burial of this urn of bones. However I do not 
consider this probable. The words ‘^wide open, Earth, O press 
not heavily on him” and so on, seem to me, only to he relevant 
at the erection of a mound over the actual corpse. The custom 
of burying the bones I consider to be a remnant of an older 
custom of the burial of the corpses, to which our verses refer/^^ 


Tratislated bj A. A, Macdonell^ Hymns from the Rigveda, p. 88. , 

®) “Eeligion des Veda,” p. 57l, 

At the time when cremation was .already a general custom, children and ascetics 
were still buried. But in the above verse nothing indicates that it is a case of the burial of 
a child or of an ascetic, W. Caland, Die altindisohen Toten-uud Bestattungsgebrguche,” 
Amsterdam, 1896, pp. 163 as against R. Bath (ZDMQ- 8, 1854, 46? ff.), has 
proved that the hymn Rgveda X, 18 is not one nhiform production. Only the verses 10 to 
13 form a separate poem. S. also W, D. Whitney, Oriental and Linguistic Studies ” 
3Vew York, 1873, 51 ff,, and L, v. Schroeder, fy 1395 , \l% f, . , 
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On the other hand, the hymn Ev. X, 16, 1-6, probahly 
helonging to a later period, is intended for the ceremony of 
cremation. When the funeral pile is erected, the corpse is 
laid upon it, and the fire lighted. And when the flames 
unite above it, the priests pray : 

“Burn him not up, nor quite eousume him, Agni : let not his body or 

his skin be seatterecl» 

O Jltavedas^^ when thou hast matured him, then send him on his w^ay 

unto .'the Fathers* 

When thou hast made him ready, Jtovedas^ then do thou give him 

over to the Fathers. 

When he attains unto the life that wvaits him, he shall become the 

Deities’ controller, 

The Sun receive thine eye, the "Wind thy spirit ; go, as thy merit is, 

to earth or heaven . 

Go, i£ it be thy lot, unto the waters ; go, make thine home in plants 

with all thy members. 

Thy portion is the goat : with heat consume him ; let thy fierce flame, 

thy glowing splendour, burn him. 

With thine auspicious forms, O JUlavedas, bear this man to the 

region of the pious. 

Here we already find philosophical theories on life after 
death and on the destiny of the soul mixed up with the 
mythological ideas about Agni and the fathers. These are 
not the only allusions to philosophical ideas, hut there are 
about a dozen hymns in the Egveda which we can designate 
as philosophical hymns, in which, along with speculations 
on the universe and the creation, that great pantheistic idea of 
the Universal Soul which is one with the universe, appears 
for the first time — an idea, which since that time has domi- 
nated the whole of Indian philosophy. 

Quite early there arose, among the Indians, doubts as 
to the power, even as to the existence of the gods. Already 
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in the hymn translated above, which praises so 

confidently the might and the feats of strength of Indra, and 
the separate verses of which end in the refrain, which is flung 
out in such full faith: “He, 0 men, is Indra,”— even 
there we hear that there were people who did not believe 
in Indra : “Of whom they ask ‘ Where is he ?’ Of him 

indeed, they also say ‘He is not’ Believe in him : for he, O 

men, is Indra.” Similar doubts occur in the remarkable 
hymn Ev. VIII, 100, 3 f., where the priests are invited to offer 
a song of praise to Indra, “a true one, if in truth, he is : for 
many say: ‘ There is no Indra, who has ever seen him ? To 
whom are we to direct the song of praise ” Whereupon 
Indra personally appears, in order to give assurance of his 
existence and his greatness : “ There I am, singer, look at 
me here, in greatness I tower above all beings ” and so on. 

But when people had once begun to doubt Indra himself, 
who was the highest and mightiest of all the gods, so much the 
more arose scruples concerning the plurality of the gods in 
general, and doubts began to arise whether indeed there was 
any merit in sacrificing to the gods. Thus in the hymn Ev. X, 
121, in which Prajapati is praised as the creator and preserver 
of the world and as the one god, and in which, in the refrain 
recurring in verse after verse : “Which god shall we honour 
by means of sacrifice ? ” there lies hidden the thought, that in 
reality there is nothing in all the plurality of the gods, and 
that alone the one and only god, the Creator Prajapati, de- 
serves honour. Pinally, this scepticism finds its most powerful 
expression in the profound poem of the Creation (Ev. X, 129).^> 
It begins with a description of the time before the creation : 

“Nor aught existed then, nor naught existed, 

There was no air, nor heaven beyond. 

What covered all ? Wherein ? In whose shelter was it ? 

Was it the water, deep and fathomless f 


1) Translation by B. T. H. Qri^th, 
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No death was therij cor was there life immortal. 

Of day and night there was then no distinction. 

That One alone breathed windless by itself. 

Than that, forsooth, no other thing existed.” 

Only very timidly does the poet venture on a reply to the 
question regarding the origin of the world. He imagines the 
state before the creation as “darkness shrouded in darkness,” 
far and wide nothing but an impenetrable flood, until through 
the power of the Tapas,^^ “ the One” arose. This “One” 
was already an intellectual being ; and as the first product of 
his naind— “ the mind’s first fruit,” as the poet says — came 
forth Kama, “sexual desire, love,^^ ” and in this Kama 
“the wise searching in their hearts, have by meditation dis- 
covered the connection between the existing and the non- 
existing.” But only gentle hints does the poet venture to 
give, soon doubts again begin to arise, and he concludes with 
the anxious questions : 

“ Who knoweth it forsooth, who can declare it here, 

Whence this creation has arisen, whence it came ? 

The gods came hither by this world’s creation only > 

Who knoweth then, whence this creation has arisen? 

Whence this creation has arisen, whether 

It has been made or not : He who surveys 

This world in highest heaven, he may be knoweth, — 

Or, it may be, he knoweth not.” 


') Tapaq may here hare its original meaning of “heat” (some “ creative heat ” 
analogous to the heat by which the brood-hen produces life from the egg) or it may mean 
the * fervour’ of austerity; or, as Dcussen thinks, both meanings may be Implied in the 
word. 

’) Not the “will” of Schopenhauer, as JOeussen and others assume. As sexual 
desire leads to the procreation and birth of beings, so these ancient tbinkers considered 
sexual desire as the primal source of all existence. 

*) That is the gods themselves were created only with the rest of creation, therefore 
they cannot tell ns whence the world originated. 

*) Translated into English by the anthor; This famons hymn has been often 
translated and discussed, thus by H. T. - Miscellaneous Essays (2nd Ed., Madras 
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In most of the philosophical hymns of the Egveda the 
idea certainly comes to the foreground of a creator who is 
named now Prajapati, now Brahmanaspati, or Brhaspati, or 
again ViWakarman, hut who is still always thought of as 
a personal god. But already in the above- quoted verse it 
appears doubtful to the poet whether the creation was 
“made” or whether it came into being by some other means, 
and the creative principle receives no name in this poem, but 
is called “the One.” Thus already in the hymns the great 
idea of Universal Unity is foreshadowed, the idea that 
everything which w'e see in Nature and which the popular 
belief designates as “gods,” in reality is only the emanation 
of the One and Only One, that all plurality is only imagi- 
nary — an idea which is really already expressed clearly and 
distinctly in the verse llv. I, 164, 46 : 

“ They call him Indra, Mitra, Varaua, 

And Agni ; he is the heavenly bird, Garutmat : 

To what is one, the poets give naauy a name, 

They call it Agni, Yama, MStarisvan.” 

While these philosophical hymns form, as it were, a 
bridge to the philosophical speculations of the Upanisads, 
there exist also a number of poems in the Rgveda-Samhita — 
there might be about twenty of them — wdiioh form a con- 
necting link with the epic and dramatic poetry. These are 
fragments of narratives in the form of dialogues (Saipvadas), 
and may therefore be fitly called Samvada or dialogue 
hymns. H. Oldenberg called them “Akhyana hymns,” 


1872), I, pp. 33 f. ; Max Muller History of Anoienfc Bauskrifc Literature, 2nd London 1860. 
p. 564; L Miur, Original Sanskrit Texts, V, p. 356: H, VV. Wallis, Cosmology of the 
Rigveda, London, 1887, pp. 89 fi:.; W. D, Whitney, JAOS, XI, p. cix; P, Beusscn, Allgemeine 
G-escMchte der Philosophie I (where ail the philosophical hymns of the Egveda are .dis- 
cussed); L. Merjuan, Philosophische Hymnen aus dor Eig-und Atharvaveda-Sanhita, 
Strassburg, 1887, pp. 1 fl. It has also been translated by Macdonell, E. J. Thomas, etc. 

“Das aitindisclie Akhyana’’ in ZD MG 37 (1.883) 54 and Akhy6.nahyniJien im 
Egveda” in ZD MG 39 (1885) 52 Akhydna n!|aans ** narrative.” 
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and started a theory, in order to explain their fragmentary 
and enigmatic character. The oldest form of epic poetry 
in India, he said, was a mixture of prose and verse, the 
speeches of the persons only being in verses, while the 
events connected with the speeches were narrated in prose. 
Originally only the verses used to be committed to memory 
and handed down, while the prose story was left to he 
narrated by every reciter in his own words. Now in the 
dialogue hymns of the Rgveda only the verse portions, 
containing conversations, have been preserved, while the 
prose portions of the narrative are lost to us. Only some 
of these narratives can partly be restored with the help of the 
Brahmapas or the epic literature, or even of commentaries. 
Where these aids fail, nothing remains for us but to try to 
guess the story from the conversations. This theory seemed to 
be supported by the fact that not only in Indian, but also in 
other literatures, the mixture of prose and verse is an early 
form of epic poetry. It is found, for instance, in Old Irish 
and in Scandinavian poetry In India we find it in some 
narrative portions of the Brahmanas and Upanisads, in some of 
the old parts of the Mahabharata, in Buddhist literature, in 
the literature of fables and tales, in the drama, and again in 
the campfl. It is true that, in all these cases the prose has 
been handed down together with the verses, but as the 
Egveda is professedly the Veda of the verses, it was not 
possible to include any prose in the Sainhita of the Egveda. 
And if an Akhyana, consisting of prose and verse, was to 
find a place in the Egveda-Samhita, the prose portion would 
have to be omitted. This is the theory of Oldenberg, which 
for a long time was almost generally accepted by scholars. 


Already in the year 1878 in a lecture delivered at the 33rd meeting of German 
philologists and pedagogues at Gera, Ernst WMisch had pointed out the significance of 
quite similar phenomena in the old Irish legend-poetry, and on this occasion had al^o 
already drawn attention to the related phenomena in Indian literature. 
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Of late, however, the theory has also met with a great 
deal of opposition. Many years hack Max Miiller and 
Sylvain ]j6vi had already suggested that the dialogue poems 
of the Egveda might be a kind of dramas. This idea has been 
taken up by Job. HerteP> and L. von Schroeder,®^ who tried 
to prove that these Samvada hymns are really speeches belong- 
ing to some dramatic performances connected with the 
religious cult. We have only, they say, to supply dramatic 
action, and the difficulties which these hymns offer to 
interpretation will disappear. What kind of action has to be 
supplied can of course only be guessed from the dialogues 
themselves. 

The fact is, that poems like the dialogue hymns of the 
Egveda are of frequent occurrence in Indian literature. We 
shall find similar semi-epic and semi-dramatic poems, consist- 
ing chiefly or entirely of dialogues or conversations, in the 
Mahabharata, in the Puranas, and especially in Buddhist 
literature. All these poems are nothing else but ancient ballads 
of the same kind as are found also in the literatures of 
many other peoples,'*' This ancient ballad poetry is the 


LeThetoe Indien, Paris, 1890, pp. 301 

») WZKM 18, 1904, 59ff,, 137fe.;28, 1909, 273 ff. ; Indisolae MfiroHen, Jena, 1921, 
pp. 344,8671 

») Mvsteriura tind Mimns im Rigveda, Leipzig, 1908. 

*) A. Barth (E'ER 19, 1889, 130 1, .. Oeuvres, II, 5 1) has already compared the 
AkhySna of Pururavas and UrvasI in the Satapatha-BrShmana with the ballad of KingRasSlu 
in Temple's “Legends of the Panj§.h.” On the whole question see Bischel, GO A 1891, 355 
; Oldenhiirg, GGA 1909, 66 ff. ; NGGW 1911, 469 ff. ; Bloomfield ^ American Journal of Philo- 
logy, 30, 1909, 78 n . ; A. B. Keith, JEAS, 1909, 200 ff.j 1911, 979 ; 1912, 429 & ; ZDMG 

64, 1910, 634 n, j J. Charpentier, WZKM 23, 1909, 161 f. j 25, 1911, 307 ff. j Die Suparnasage, 
Uppsala 1920, p. 13 ff. W, Caland, AR 14, 1911, 499 , j Hillehrandt, Lieder des Kgveda, 
passim ; K. F. Geldner, Die indische Balladendichtung, Pestschriffc der Universit^t Marburg, 
1913, pp. 93 ff. ; E, Windisch, Geschicbte der Sanskrit Fhilologie, pp. 404 ft. ; M. Winternitz, 
WZKM 23, 1909, 102 ft. ; Oesterreichische Konatsscbrift fur den Orient 41, 1916, l73 ft., 
and the Lecture on “ Ancient Indian Ballad Poetry*' in the Calcutta Review, December, 1923. 
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source both of the epic and of the drama, for these ballads 
consist of a narrative and of a dramatic element. The epic 
developed from the narrative, the drama arose from the 
dramatic elements of the ancient ballad. These ancient 
Akhyanas or ballads were not always composed entirely in 
verse, but sometimes an introductory or a concluding story 
was told in prose, and occasionally the verses were linked 
together by short explanations in prose. Thus it may be 
that in some eases there might have been a connecting prose 
story (as Oldenberg assumed), which, if we knew it, would 
make the conversations of the hymns clear. But most of 
these hymns are simply ballads of the half-epic, half-dramatic 
type, though not real dramas, as some scholars have thought 
them to be. 

The most famous of these Vedio ballads or Samvada 
hymns is Rv. X. 95. This is a poem of 18 stanzas, consisting of 
a dialogue between Pururavas and TJrvasI. Pururavas is a 
mortal, Urvasi a nymph (Apsaras). During four years the 
divine beauty lived on earth as the wife of Pururavas, until 
by him she became pregnant, when she vanished, “ like the 
first of the dawns.” He went out to seek her. At last he 
found her, playing with other water-nymphs, in a lake. That 
is about all we can glean from the obscure, often quite 
unintelligible verses, from the dialogues between the deserted 
one and the goddess who is romping about in the pond with 
her playmates. Portunately this ancient myth of the love 
of a mortal king for a divine maiden is also preserved in 
other portions of Indian literature, and thus we can, to a 
certain extent, complete the poem of the Hgveda. The legend 
of Pururavas and XJrvasi is already told us in a Brahmaiia,*^ 
and the verses of the Rgveda are woven into the narrative. 
We are there told that the nymph, when she consented to 
become the wife of Pururavas, stipulated three conditions, one 


*) Satapatha-Brahmana XI, 5, 1, 
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of which was that she might never see him naked. The 
Gandharvas— demi-gods of the same kingdom to which the 
Apsaras belong— wanted to get Urvasi back. Therefore, in 
the night, they stole two little lambs which she loved like 
children, and which were tied to her bed. As Urvas'I com- 
plained bitterly that she was robbed as though no man were 
near, Pururavas jumped up — “naked as he was, for it seemed 
to him that the putting on of a garment would take too long” 
— to pursue the thieves. But at the same instant the Gan- 
dharvas caused a flash of lightning to appear, so that it 
became as light as day, and Urvasi perceived the king naked. 
She then vanished ; and when Pururavas returned, she was 
gone. Mad with grief, the king wandered about the country, 
until one day he came to a pond, in which nymphs in the 
form of swans, were swimming about. This gives rise to the 
dialogue which w^e find in the Egveda. and which is re- 
produced with explanatory additions in the Brahmana. 
Tet all the pleadings of Pururavas that she might return to 
him are in vain. Even when, in despair, he talked of 
self-destruction — he wanted to throw himself from the rocks 
as a prey to the fierce wolves— she only replied : 

“ Nay, do not die, Pururavas, nor perish : 

let not the evil-omened wolves devour thee. 

With women there can be no lasting friendship, 
hearts of hyenas are the hearts of women.” 

Whether and how Pururavas is reunited with his beloved 
is not quite clear either in the Egveda or in the Satapatha- 
BrahmaDa. It seems that he becomes transformed into a 
Gandharva and attains heaven, where at last the joy of re- 
union is his. The story of PurQravas and Urvasi has often 
been retold in India : it is briefly hinted at in the Kathaka 

* ) The Satapaiha-BrShmaga has only fifteen of the eighteen verses of the %veda. 

") Translated by B.T.H. ariffith. 
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belonging to the black Yajurveda, it is retold in exegetic 
works attached to the Veda,^> in the Harivams’a, an appendix 
to the Mahabharata, in the Visnu Purapa and in the book of 
tales Kathasaritsagara, and no less a poet than Kalidasa has 
founded one of his immortal dramas on it. Prom the circum- 
stance that, in spite of all efforts to bring the verses of the 
llgveda into unison with the later narratives and to utilize the 
latter in the elucidation of the !Rgvedie poem,®> there is still 
so much that is obscure and unexplained in these verses, we 
see how very much earlier the Rgveda is than any other 
known work of Indian literature. 

We have another valuable fragment of the art of narra- 
tion in ancient times, in the dialogue of Yam a and Yami 
(Pv. X, 10). An old myth of the origin of the human race 
from a first pair of twins underlies the conrersation.®^ YamI 
tries to tempt her brother Yama to incest, in order that the 
human race may not die out. In passionate words, glowing 
with desire, the sister draws the brother on to love. In gentle, 
deliberate speech, pointing to the eternal laws of the gods, 
which forbid the union of blood-relations, Yama repulses her. 
These speeches, in which unfortunately there is still much 
obscurity, are full of dramatic strength. Yami first says : 

" My friend I' would draw near to me in friendship. 

Should he have gone e’en to the farthest ocean, 

That he beget a grandson to his sire 

On earth, remembering wisely future days.” [I] 


>) Baudhayana-Srautasutra (s. Caland, in the Album Kern, pp 67 ff.) BftaddevaM, 
Sa4guruSi9ya*8 commentary on the Sarvanukrama^i of the Rgveda. 

») See especially Geldner in the “ Vedische Studien" 1,243-295. Also Oldemierg, 
ZDMG 39, 72 ff. and “ Die Literatnr dea alten Indien,” pp. 53 ff. The Pnrnravaa-tlrvaSr 
dialogue has also been translated by Sertel, Indogerm. Porsehungen 31, 191^ 143 ff., and 
Sillebrandt , Lieder des Rgveda, pp. 142 fE. 

“) See A. Weber, SBA. 1896, 822 ff. Vaina means “twin," and Tamt is a feminine 
form of Yama. A. Winter has attempted a mythological interpretation of the myth in 
the essay : “ Mein Binder freit nm mioh " TU, 1897, pp. 172 fE.), where he oomparai 
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Thereupon Yama replies : 

“ Thy friend loves not the friendship which considers her who is near 
in kindred as a stranger. 

Sons of the mighty Asnra, the Heroes, supporters of the heavens, 
see far around them.” 

YamI, however, tries to persuade her brother that the 
gods themselves desire that he shall unite himself with her in 
order to propagate his race. As he will not listen, she 
becomes more and more persistent, more and more passionate : 

“ I, YamI, am possessed by love of Yama, that I may rest on the same 
couch beside him. 

I as a wife would yield me to my husband. Like car-wheels let us 
speed to meet each other.” [7] 

But Yama again refuses with the words : 

“ They stand not still, they never close their eyelids, those sentinels 
of God who wander round us. 

Not me — go quickly, wanton, with another, and hasten like a chariot- 
wheel to meet him.” [8] 

More and more tempestuous, however, does the sister grow, 
ever more ardently does she desire the embrace of Yama, 
until — on his repeated refusal— she bursts forth into the 
words ; 

“ Alas ! thou art indeed a weakling, Yama ; we find in thee no trace 
of heart or spirit. 

As round the tree the woodbine clings, another will cling about thee 
girt as with a girdle.” ns] 


Bv. X, 10. with a Lettio poptilar song, in which a brother attempts to seduce his sister to 
incest. Schroeder (Mysterinm nnd Mimus, pp. 275 £f.), explains the hymn as a drama 
connected with some rite of fertility. This is certainly wrong. See Wintemitit, WZKlt 
23, 1909, 118 f. and Oharpentier, Die Suparjasage, p. 99, 
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Whereupon Yama concludes the dialogue with the words: 

“ Embrace another, YamI ; let another, even as the woodbine rings 
the tree, enfold thee. 

Win thou his heart and let him win thy fancy, and he shall form 
with thee a blest alliance.” ‘V [|4] 

How the story of Yama and Yamr ended, we do not 
know; moreover no later source gives us any infoi’mation 
upon it. Thus the poem of the Egveda is unfortunately 
only a torso, but a torso which indicates a splendid work 
of art. 

The Suryasdkta, Rv. X, 85,®* may also be included in 
the Rgvedio ballad poetry. This particular hymn describes the 
marriage of Surya (the sun-daughter, as the dawn is here 
called) with Soma (the moon), at which the two As'vins were 
the match-makers. This hymn consists of 47 verses, which 
are somewhat loosely connected. The verses nearly all refer 
to the marriage ritual, and most of them, as we know from 
the Grhyasutras, the manuals of domestic ritual, were used 
also at the marriage of ordinary mortals. Yet I do not think 
that these verses were merely compiled from the ritual (as 
is the case with some of the funeral hymns) so that they 
would have to be regarded as a kind of compilation of all 
the benedictions used in the marriage-rites, like a chapter 
in a prayer-book. It is much more probable that it is an 
ancient ballad describing the marriage of Surya partly in 
narrative stanzas, partly in addresses to the As'vins and 
Surya, and partly by the insertion of the mantras (benedic- 
tions, incantations) recited at the various stages of the 
marriage ceremony. But among the benedictions which 
we find in this Suryasukta, there are many which, with their 


0 Verses 2, 7, 8, 13, 14 translated by E. T. H. Qriffdh, the first verse by the author. 
Translated into German by A, Webet^ Ind, Stud. 5, 177 See also J. Ehni, ZDMG, 
23, 1879, 166 ; Pischel, Tedische Studien, I, 14 fi.; Oldenherg, GGA,, 1889^ p. 7. 
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simple, warm, hearty tone, remind us of the funeral hymns 
discussed above. Thus the bridal pair is addressed in the 
beautiful words : 

“ Happy be thou and prosper with thy children here : be vigilant to 
rule thy household in this home. 

Closely unite thy body with this man, thy lord. So shall ye, Ml 
of years, address your company.” [27] 

The spectators past whom the marriage procession goes, 
are thus accosted : 

“ Signs of good fortune mark the bride : Come all of yon and 
look at her. 

Wish her prosperity, and then return unto your homes again.” [33] 

When the bridegroom, according to ancient Indo- 
European marriage-custom, clasps the hand of the bride, 
he Tecites this verse ; 

“I take thy hand in mine for happy fortune that thou mayst 
reach old age with me thy husband. 

Gods, Aryaman, Bhaga, Savitar, Purandhi, have given thee to be 
my household’s mistress.” [36] 

When at last the bridal pair enter the new home, they 
are -received with the following words: 

“ Be ye not parted ; dwell ye here ; reach the full time of human 
life. 

With sons and grandsons sport and play, I'ejoicing in your 
own abode.” [43] 

And upon the bride the blessing is invoked : 

“ O Bounteous Indra, make this bride blest in her sons and fortunate. 

Vouchsafe to her ten sons, and make her husband the eleventh 
man!” [45] 


* ) The Sve verses translated by E, T. H. Griffith, 
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But some of the marriage benedictions have more of 
the character of magic formulas. Among them we find 
charms against the evil eye and other pernicious magic, by 
means of which the bride could injure her future husband, 
as well as exorcisms by means of which demons, which lie 
in wait for the bride, are to be scared away. These magic 
formulas by no means stand alone, for there are, besides, 
about thirty magic songs in the Egveda. Some of these 
are benedictions and formulas for the healing of various 
diseases, for the protection of the embryo, for warding ofi 
the effects of had dreams and unfavourable omens, while 
others are incantations for the scaring away of witches, for 
the destruction of enemies and malevolent wizards, or magic 
formulas against poison and vermin, verses for the supplant- 
ing of a rival ; we also find a blessing on the field, a charm 
for the prosperity of cattle, a battle charm, a charm for 
inducing sleep, and so on. Of this kind is also the very 
remarkable “ Frog song,” Bv, VII, 108, Here the frogs 
are compared with Brahmans. In the dry season they lie 
there like Brahmans who have taken the vow of silence. 
Then when the rain comes, they greet each other with merry 
croaking “ as a son his father.” And the one repeats the 
croaking of the other, as the pupils repeat the words of the 
teacher when studying the Veda in a Brahman school. 
They modulate their voices in many ways. As priests at 
the Soma-sacrifice sit singing around the filled tub, so the 
frogs celebrate the commencement of the rainy season with 
their song. At the end follows a prayer for wealth : 

“ Both Lowing Cow and Bleating Goat have given. 

Spotty and Tawny, too, have given us riches. 

The frogs give kine by hundreds j they for pressings 
Of Soma thousandfold, prolong existence.” 


») Translated by A. A. Ifacdonel?, Hymns from the Bgveda, p. 96. A free poetical 
of the hymn is to be found in J. Uuir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit 
writers, pp. 194 f. 
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All this sounds immensely funny, and almost generally the 
song was looked upon by scholars as a parody on the sacrificial 
songs and malicious satire against the Brahmans.‘> Howeyer, 
Bloomfield has proved conclusively^^ that this is a magic incan- 
tation, which was used as a rain-spell, and that the frogSj 
which, according to ancient Indian popular belief, can bring 
forth water, are praised and invoked as rain-bringers. The 
comparison with the Brahmans is not intended as a satire on the 
latter, but only as a flattery —a eaptatio benevolentiae — to the 
frogs. The frog-song was probably never a satire. It is 
only we who see something comic in it, and not the ancient 
Indians, who actually regarded frogs as great wizards. It 
appears, however, that incantations sometimes arose from 
secular poems. Thus, the song Rv. VI, 76, may originally 
have been a war song, which has been changed into a battle 
charm. While some verses of this song are distinguished by 
great poetic beauty and especially by bold images, other verses 
show only the dry, inartistic language of incantations. The 
first three verses sound more like a war-song than like an 
incantation : 

“ The warrior's look is like a thunderous rain-eloud’s when, armed with 
mail, he seeks the lap of battle. 

Be thou victorious with unwounded body : so let the thickness of thy 
mail protect thee. 

With bow let. us win kine, with bow the battle, with bow the victors 
in our hot encounters. 


*) Gf. for instance, Beussen, Ag Ph 1, 1, pp. 100 ff. 

*) JAOS 17, 1896, pp, 173 Already before this M. Haug (Brahma tind die 

Brahmanen, Mimchen, 1871, p. 12) had explained the song in the same way, and 
attached to it the following interesting information. “ The song is used in connection 
with the foregoing, addressed to the rain-god (Parjanya), even to-day in time of great 
drought, when the ardently desired rain refuses to come. Twenty to thirty Brahmans go to 

a river and recite these two hymns, in order to cause the rain to descend,*’ 

See also L. v, Bckfoeder Mysterium nnd Mimus im Rgveda, pp. 396 ff,, and J. W. 
Hauer, Die AnfSnge der Yogapraxis, Berlin 1922, pp. 68 
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The bow brings grief and sorrow to the foeman : armed with the bow 
may we subdue all regions. 

Close to his ear, as fain to speak, she presses, holding her well- loved 
friend in her embraces. 

Strained on the bow, she whispers like a woman— this bow-string that 
preserves us in the combat.” ' > 

On the whole, however, the magic songs of the Rgveda 
differ in no wise from those of the Atharva-Veda, with which 
we shall deal later. But it is very significant that, besides 
the hymns to the great gods and the sacrifl.oial songs, also 
incantations like these have been included in the Egveda 
Samhita — and that by no means only in the tenth book of the 
latter. 

It is still more significant that also some apparently quite 
secular poems have got mixed amongst the sacred songs and 
sacrificial chants of the Rgveda. Thus, we find, for example, 
Rv. IX, 112, in the midst of the Soma songs a satirical 
poem, which derides the manifold desires of mankind. It is 
probably an old popular song of the “ labour song ” type. It 
could be sung as an accompaniment to any kind of work, and 
here the refrain “Flow, Indu,®^ flow, for Indra’s sake”®^ 
indicates that it was adapted for the work of pressing Soma.^^ 


Translated by R . T. H. Griffith. 

-) Indn — Soma. 

^ ) There is no justification for omitting this refrain, as some translators have done, 
for instance IfmV, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, p. 190 ; Macdonell, Hymns 
from the Rgveda, p, 90. But see PUchel^ Yedische Studien, I, 107. 

'^) Some of the Soma hymns {e, g, Hv. I, 28 ; IX, 2 ; 6 ; 8 etc.) are ‘labour songs’ 
in which the whole process of preparing the Soma juice is described. See K. Bikher^ 
Arbeit und Rhythmus, 5. Aufl., Leipzig 1919, pp. 412 f. L. v. Schroeder (Mysterium und 
Mimas im Rigveda, pp. 408 fif.) has with bold imagination tried to show that the hymn was 
used at a popular procession during a Soma festiyal. But there are no facts on which 
this hypothesis could b© founded. Oldenherg (GQA* 1909, 80 f.) thinks that the hymn 
was intended as a prayer at some Soma sacrifice offered for attaining special wishes. So 
also Char^pentier^ Bi© Suparnasage, pp.' 80 f,. . 
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I gi?e tfi'6 reinarkablc posfn Ie the tfanslation of B?« T. H# 
BfiMb:: . , 

We all have various thoughts and plauS; and diverse are the' wayS'Oi 

The Brahman seeks the worshipper, wriglit seeks the cracked^ and 
leeeh the maimed. Flow, Indu, flow for Iiidra^s sake. 

^ with ripe and seasoned plants, with feathers of ■ the birds 

,of .air,'’ . 

With stones, and with enkindled flames, seeks him who hath a store of 
gold. Flow, Indtt, flow for Indra^s sake. 

A bard am I, my dad*s a leech, mammy lays corn upon the stones. 
Striving for wealth, with varied plans, we follow our desires like kine. 
Flow, Indn, flow for Indra's sake. 

The horse would draw an easy car, gay hosts attract the laugh and Jest^ 

The male desires his mate’s approach, ri the frog is eager for the flood. 
Flow, Indu, flow for ludra’s sake/^ 

The most beautiful amongst the non-religious poems of 
the Rgveda collection is the song of the gambler, Ev. X, 3d#. 
It is the soliloquy of a penitent sinner, who by means of 
his irresistible attraction to dice-playing has destroyed the 
happiness of his life. In pathetic verses the gambler describes 
how the dice have caused him to lose his domestic happiness : 

She wranglesj not with me, nor is she angry ; 

To me and comrades she was ever kindly. 

For dice that only luckless throws effected 
IVe driven away from home a wife devoted. [2] 

Her mother hates me, she herself rejects me : 

For one in such distress there is no pity, 

I find a gambling man is no more useful 
Than is an aged horse that^s in the market. [8] 

Others embrace the wife of him whose chattels 
The eager dice have striven hard to capture ; 

And father, mother, brothers say about him : 

We know him not ; lead him away a eaptive-^^ [4] 


Expressed much more coarsely in the original. 
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The, uEcanny power :. of the dice, too, in 
forceful, terms : 

Wheo to myself I think, I’ll not' go with them, 
ril stay behind my friends that go to gamble, 

, And those brown nuts, thrown down, ha?e raised their voices, 

I go, like wench, straight to the place of meeting.” [5] 

And of the dice it is said : 

The dice attract the gambler, but deceive and wound, 

Both paining men at play and causing them to pain. 

Like boys they offer first and then take back their gifts : 

With honey sweet to gamblers by their magic charm. [7] 

Downward they roll, then swiftly springing upward, 

They overcome the man with hands, though handless. 

Cast on the board like magic bits of charcoal, 

Though cold themselves, they burn the heart to ashes.” [9] 

And however much he bewails his fate, yet he always falls 
again into the power of the dice. 

Grieved is the gambler^s wife by him abandoned, 

Grieved, too, his mother as he aimless wanders. 

Indebted, fearing, he desiring money 

At night approaches other people^s houses. [10] 

It pains the gambler when he sees a woman 
Another’s vrife, and their well-ordered household. 

He yokes those brown steeds early in the morning, 

And when the fire is low sinks down a beggar.” [II] 


i.e, he begins to play with the brown dice. 

2) Translated by A. A. Maedonell, Hymns from the Rigreda, pp, 88 il. The hymn has 
also been translated by J. Muir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, pp. 190 ff. 
L.y. Schroeder (Mjstermm nnd Mimas im Bigveda, pp. 377 f.) explains the poem as a 
drama in form of a monologue. Oharpentier (Die Suparnasage, pp. 83 ff.) thinks that it 
was composed for didactic purposes.” It seems to me more probable that this soliloquy 
of a gambler is part of a ballad, in which some epic story was told like that of Yudhisthira 
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But finally Jie resolves to turn over a new leaf. He 
implores the dice to set him free, as, according to the command 
of Savitar, he desires to give up gambling, in order to look 

after his field and live for his family. 

Lastly, a kind of intermediate position between religious 
and secular poetry is occupied by those hymns which are 
connected with so-called D a n a s t u t i s, “ Songs of praise to 
Generosity ” (namely, that of the princes and patrons of the 
sacrifice, for whom the songs were composed.) There are 
about forty such hymns.’’ Some of them are songs of 
victory, in which the god Indra is praised, because he has 
helped some king to achieve a victory over his enemies. 
With the praise of the god is united the glorification of the 
victorious king, finally, however, the singer praises his 
patron, who has presented him with oxen, horses, and beauti- 
ful slaves out of the booty of war, while incidentally with a 
few coarse, obscene jokes, the pleasure which the slaves give 
to the singer is recalled. Others are very long sacrificial 
songs,®’ also mostly addressed to Indra, which evidently were 
composed for quite definite occasions at the request of a 
prince or a wealthy man, and were recited at the sacrifi.ee ; 
and they also are followed by verses in which the patron of 
the sacrifice is praised, because he gave the singer a liberal 
priestly fee. These Danastutis always mention the full name 
of the pious donor, and indubitably refer to historic events, or 
actual happenings. Hence they are not unimportant. As 
poems they are, of course, quite worthless; they are composed 
to order by artisan-like verse-writers, or accomplished with 
an eye to the expected payment. Even when they are not 
connected with any Banastuti, some of the hymns of the 


*) Only one liyinn (Bv, I, 126) is entirely a Banastuti, Otherwise it is usually only 
three to five verses at the conclusion of the hymns which contain the BSnastuti. 

* ) We get the impression that the honorarium was the greater, according to the 
length of the poem. 
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^.gveda certainly were “ hammered together ” for good 
payment in an equally artisan-like manner. Sometimes even 
the Vedic singers themselves compare their work with that of 
the carpenter.^^ Nevertheless it is remarkahle that among 
those hymns which excel at all as works of poetic art, there 
is not a single one which ends in a Danastuti. When, 
therefore, H. Oldenberg says about Egvedic poetry in 
general : “ This poetry does not rank in the service of 
beauty, as this religion does not serve the aim of enlightening 
and uplifting the soul; but both rank in the service of class- 
interest, of personal interest, of fees,” — he evidently forgets 
that among the 1,028 hymns of the Egveda there are only 
about 40 which end in Danastutis. I think that among the 
composers of Vedic hymns there were certainly artisans, but 
equally certainly there were also poets. 

There is one hymn in the Egveda which is, in the higher 
sense, a Danastuti, a “ Praise of Glenerosity.” It is the hymn 
Rv. X, 117, which is worthy of mention also because it 
strikes a moralizing note which is otherwise quite foreign to 
the Egveda. The Rgveda is everything but a text-book of 
morals. And the hymn, which I give here in the translation 
of A. A. Macdonell,®> is quite isolated in the Rgveda: — 

“ The gods inflict not hunger as a means to kill : 

Death frequently befalls even satiated men.^) 

The charitable giver’s wealth melts not away ; 

The niggard never finds a man to pity him. 


‘) Rv 1,130,6: “ This speech has been built for thee by men desiring possessions, 

like a chariot by a clever master.” Rv. I, 61, 4 : “ To him (to Indra) I send this song of 
praise, as a coach huilder sends a chariot to him who has ordered it. 

®) nie Literatur dea alteu Indieji, p. 20. 

Hymns from the Rigveda, pp. 92 f. Freely translated by J. Muir, Metrical 
Translations from Sanskrit Writers, pp. 193 f. See also Veussen, AGPh., I, I, pp. 93 f. 

*) This is very well explained by A. Ludwig (Der Eigveda V, 561) : “We do not 
interfere with the rule of the gods by giving nourishment to one who is nearly dying of 
starvation ; this is said with bitter irony against the hypocrites who sought to justify 
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possessed, makes hard his heart 
Towards a needy and decrepit suppliant 
Whom once he courted, come to pray to him for bread : 
A mail like this as well finds none to pity him. 

He is the liberal man who helps the beggar 
That, craving food, emaciated wanders, 

And coming to his aid, when asked to sueeour, 
Immediately makes him a friend hereafter. 

He is no friend who gives not of his substance 
To his devoted, intimate companion : 

This friend should turn from him — here is no haven-— 
And seek a stranger elsewhere as a helper. 

The wealthier man should give unto the needy, 
Considering the course of life hereafter; 

For riches are like chariot wheels revolving ! 

Now to one man they eooae, now to another. 

The foolish man from food has no advantage ; 

In truth I say : it is but his undoing ; 

No friend he ever fosters, no companion: 

He eats alone, and he alone is guilty. 

The plough that cleaves the soil produces nurture ; 

He that bestirs his feet completes his journey. 

The speaking Brahmin earns more than the silent ; 

A friend who gives is better than the niggard. 

The one-foot strides more swiftly than the biped ; 

The biped goes beyond him who has three feet. 

The quadruped comes at the call of bipeds, 

And watches near where groups of five are gathered. 


their hardness of heart bj saying that the fate of the needy ones was determined by 
the gods. The irony or sarcasm becomes unquestionable through what follows; the 
poet concludes further that, if the poor were predestined by the gods to death by starva- 
tion, then the wealthy who had plenty of food, must live for ever/’ 

The translation is hardly questionable, so much the more, then, the sense. It 
has been conjectured that by the ** one-foot,” the ** one-footed ram,” a storm-god, is meant, 
or, by others, the sun, and that the three-footed ” is the old man supported on a stick, 
and the “ quadruped ” the dog. This is by no means Certain. 
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Two hands though equal mate not what is equal ; 

No sister cows yield milk in equal measure ; 

Unequal is the strength even o£ twin children ; 

The gifts of even kinsmen are unequal.” 

The last verse but one is an example of the riddle -poetry, 

very popular with ancient Indians as with other ancient 
nations. The hymn Rv. 1, 164, contains a large number of 
such riddles, most of which, unfortunately, we cannot under- 
stand. Tor instance ; 

“Seven harness a one-wheeled cart; it is drawn by one horse with 

seven names; three naves has the immortal, never-stoppicg wheel, on 
which all these beings stand.” 

This may mean; The seven priests of the sacrifice 
harness (by means of the sacrifice) the sun-chariot, which w 
drawn by seven horses or horse with seven forms : this 
immortal sun-wheel has three naves, namely the three seasons 

fsummer, rainy season and winter), m which the life of a 

Lankind is passed. However, other solutions of the riddle 

“ ^Steaning of the following riddles, too. is by no means 
clear; 

•> Bearing three mothers and three fathers the One stands erect, and Ihey 
do not Ure bin. ; the,e on the lack of the stv the, eo.snit noth the all- 
l-nowino- but not all-embracing Vac (Goddess of Speech). 

He” who made him knows nothing of him; he who has seen h.m, 

from him he is hidden the lies enwrapped in tk. womb of the mother, 

naW 1 own 

.1 this oreat earth. Between the two eptead-out Soma mssels 
ITZX ini. it the Father placed the seed In the danghter." 


completely .ruined, to sink into nothingness- ' 
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On the other hand it is clear that the sun is meant when 
it is said : 

“ A shepherd I saw, who does not fall down, who wanders up and 
down on his paths : clothing himself in those which run together and those 
which disperse he circles about in the worlds.” 

Equally clear is the meaning of the riddle ; 

“ Twelve tyres, one wheel, three naves : who knows that? In it there 
are altogether about three hundred and sixty movable pegs.” 

The year is meant, with the twelve months, three seasons, 
and roughly three hundred and sixty days.^^ 

Such riddle-questions and riddle-games were among the 
most popular diversions in ancient India ; at some sacrifices 
they even formed a part of the ritual. We come across such 
riddles again in the Atharvaveda as well as in the Yajurveda, 

If we now cast a glance over the varied contents of the 
Rgveda-Sarnhita, of which I have here tried to give an idea, 
the conviction forces itself upon us that in this collection 
we have the fragments of the very oldest Indian poetry, that 
the songs, hymns and poems of the Rgveda which have come 
down to us are only a fragmentary portion of a much more 
extensive poetic literature, both religious and secular, of 
which probably the greater part is irretrievably lost. But as 
the great majority of these hymns are either sacrificial chants, 
or were used, or could have been used, as prayers and sacri- 
ficial songs, we may assume that these very hymns gave the 
actual stimulus for collecting and uniting them in one 
“book.” Yet the collectors, who probably had a purely 


Tke rays are -meant. 

») The riddles of Rv. I, 164, have been treated in detail by Martin ffau?, Vediaoha 
BStselfragen and EStselspriiehe (SBay A 1875) and by Deunen, ASPh, I, 1, pp. 105-119. 
See also B-Bofh, ZDMG 46, 1892, 769 f.j E, Windmh, ZDMG 48, 1894, 853 f. j H. Stumme, 
ZDMG 64, 1910, 485 f. and V. Senryt Revae critique, 1905, p. 403. 
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literary interest, as well as a religious interest in the collec- 
tion, did not scruple to include in it also profane poems, which 
by language and metre, bad proved themselves to be equally 
ancient and venerable as those sacrificial chants. Only 
through being included in a “ book ’’—that is, a school-text 
intended for memorization— could they be saved from oblivion. 
Certainly there was much also which they considered too 
profane to be included in the E.gveda-Samhita. Of this a 
certain amount has been saved through the fact that it was 
later included in another collection — the Atharvaveda-Saiphita. 

The Atharvaveda-Samhita. 

“ Atharva-veda ” means “ the Veda of the Atharvan ” or 
“ the knowledge of Magic Formulas.” Originally, however, 
the w'ord Atharvan meant a fire-priest, and it is probably the 
oldest Indian name for “ priest ” in general, for the word 
dates back to the Indo-Iranian period. For the Athravans or 
“ fire-people ” of the Avesta correspond to the Indian 
Atharvans.®' .The fire-cult played no less a part in the daily 
life of the ancient Indians than in that of the ancient 
Persians, so often designated as “ fire-worshippers ; ” the 


*) Tliere are two complete English translations of felie Atharvaveda, one by R.T.i?, 
Griffith (Benares 1895-6), and another by W.D. Whitney^ revised and brought nearer to 
completion and edited by C.E. Lanman (HOS, vols. 7 and 8, Cambridge Mass, 1905), a 
selection of hymns in exccdlent English translation hy M Bloomfield (SBE, voL 42, 1897). 
A great number of hymns have been translated into German by A. lit dzn'p in the Srd 
volnme of his “ Higveda (Prague 1878), pp, 428-551. A selection of hymns into German 
verse by J. Grill (Hiindert Lieder dcs Atharva-Veda, 2. Anfl, Stnitgart 1888). German 
translations of books I-Y and XIY by A. Weher (Ind. Stud., vols, 4,5, 13, 17, 18), of book 
XVIII by the same (SBA 1895 and 1896), of book XV by Tb. Avfrecht (Ind. Siml, vol. 
1) and of VI, 1-50 by O.A. Florenz (Diss., Gottingen 1887). A French translation of books 
VII-XIIl by V. Be 7 iry (Paris 1891-96). Bloomfield has treated of the Atharvavcda m detail 
in the Gnindriss ” (II, 1, B), and I am particularly indebted to this work for this chapter. 
For the contents and interpretation of the Atharvaveda, see also V. Benry, La magie dans 
rindeantique, Paris 1904 j OZdafiharg, AE 7, 1904, 2l7 F. Edgerton, American Journal 
of Philology, 35, 1914, 435 U. 

3) In Ancient Koine, too, the Flamims^ y^ho bad to perform the biirnt-sacrilace, belong 
the oldest priests. (Th. Mommsen, Edmisehe G-esohiohte, 4. And. Ip. 170 f.) 
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priests of this very ancient fire-cult, however, were still, like 
the Shamans of Northern Asia and the Medicine-men of the 
American Indians, “ priests of magic,” that is, priest and 
wizard combined in one person, as in the word “ Magi ” — as 
the Athravans in Medea were called — the ideas of wizard and 
priest are merged together. Thus we can understand that 
the name Atharvan designated also the “ incantations of the 
Atharvan or the wizard-priest,” that is, the spells and magic 
formulas themselves. The oldest name, however, by which 
this Veda is known in Indian literature is Atharvangirasah, 
that is, “the Atharvans and the Ahgiras.” The Afigiras, 
similarly, are a class of prehistoric fire-priests, and the word 
also, like the word atharvan, attained the meaning of “magic 
formulas and spelis.” The two expressions atharvan and 
ahgiras, however, designate two different species of magic 
formulas: atharvan is “holy magic, bringing happiness,” 
while ahgiras means “hostile magic, black magic.” Among 
the Atharvans, for example, are the formulae for the healing 
of diseases, while among the Ahgiras are the curses against 
enemies, rivals, evil magicians, and such like. The old name 
Atharvahgirasah thus means these two kinds of magic for- 
mulae, which form the chief contents of the Atharvaveda. 
The later name Atharvaveda is merely an abbreviation of 
“Veda of the Atharvans and Ahgiras.” 

Now the Atharvaveda- Sarnhita, usually called simply 
“ the Atharvaveda,” is a collection of seven hundred and thirty- 
one hymns, which contain about six thousand verses, in the 
recension which is best preserved.^^ It is divided into twenty 


^ ) In later literature we meet also with the terms bhrgvahgiraaah and bhyguvistara 
(Oulika-Upani^ad 11) for the Atharvaveda. The Bhpgus also were ancient firepriests, 

») It is the Sannaka recension of the Samhita text belonging to the Sannaka school. 
The Paippalada recension is known onlj in one single inaccurate manuscript. The text of 
the Saunaka recension is published by E. Rothmd W.T). Whitney. Berlin 1866. The 
Atharvaveda-SamhitS, with the commentary of Saja?a, has been published by Shankar 
f. Ranclit, 4 Yo\p.., Bombay 1895-J898. The manuscript of the Paippalada recension has 
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books.*' The twentieth book was added quite late, and 
the nineteenth hook, too, did not originally belong to the 
Samhita. The twentieth book is almost entirely composed of 
hymns which have been taken literally from the Egveda- 
Samhifa. Besides this, about one-seventh of the Atbarvaveda- 
Samhita is taken from the Egveda ; moreover, more than half 
of the verses which the Atharvaveda has in common with 
the Bgveda, are to be found in the tenth book, most of the 
remaining verses in the first and the eighth book of the 
Rgveda. The arrangement of the hymns in the eighteen 
genuine books is according to a definite plan, and shows 
fairly careful editorial activity. The first seven books consist 
of numerous short hymns, the hymns in Bonk I having, as a 
rule, four verses, in Book II five, in Book III six, in Book IV 
seven. The hymns of Book V have a minimum of eight and 
a maximum of eighteen verses. Book VI consists of one 
hundred and forty-two hymns mostly of three verses each, 

and the seventh Book consists of one hundred and eighteen 

hymns, most of which contain only one or two verses. Books 
YIII-XIV, XVII and XVIII consist throughout of very long 

hymns, the shortest hymn (twenty-one verses) being at the 

beginning of this series (VIII, 1) and the longest (eighty-nine 
verses) at the end (XVIII, 4). Book XV and the greater 
part of Book XVI, which interrupt the series, are composed 
in prose, and are similar in style and language to ^e Brah- 
mapas. Although in this arrangement something quite 
external — the number of verses— -has been considered first, yet 
some consideration is also given to the contents. Two, three, 


been published in facsimile by M.BEoom/ieW and E. Garb. (The Xaehmimn Atharra-Veda 

StnttLrtl 901 ).BooksI,n.IV-Xofthe Kash<nimn recension have been publisned n-.th 

oritiil notes on the text by Le Boy Carr Barret and E. Mgerton m JAOo, vols. 26, 80, 32, 

34 35, S'?. 40-43, 1906-1923. ^ 

. We can distinguish three main divisions of the Sa«hxta,_o/. Ban-n HO., vol 7. pp. 
OXxWlff) 1. Books t-VI. an appendix to which is contained in Book VII , 2 Books 
VIIl-XII and 3. Books XIII-XVIII, an appendix to which is contained m Book XIX. 

W"' , 
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four, and eyen more hymns, which deal with the same subject 
frequently stand side by side. Occasionally the first hymn 
of a book is placed at the beginning on account of its contents ; 
thus Books II, IV, Y and YII, begin with theosophical hymns, 
which, no doubt, is intentional. On the whole we can say 
thus : the first section of the Samhita (Books I to YII) 
contains the short hymns of miscellaneous contents, the 
second section (Books YIII to XII) the long hymns of mis- 
cellaneous contents, while Books XIII to XYIII are almost 
entirely uniform as to their contents. Thus Book XIY con- 
tains only marriage prayers and Book XYIII only funeral 
hymns. 

The language and metre of the hymns of the Atharva- 
veda are in essentials the same as those of the Eg- 
veda-Samhita. Yet in the language of the Atharvaveda we 
find some decidedly later forms and some more popular 
forms : also the metre is not nearly so strictly handled as 
in the Egveda. Apart from Book XV, which is wholly 
composed in prose, and Book XYI, the greater part of 
which is in prose, we occasionally find also other prose 
pieces among the verses ; and frequently it is not easy to 
distinguish whether a piece is composed in lofty prose or 
in badly-constructed verses. It also happens that an 
originally correct metre is spoiled through an interpolation 
> or corruption of the text.^^ In certain cases, indeed, the 
, facts of language and metre indicate that we are dealing 
with later pieces. In general, however, no conclusions can 
b6 drawn from the language and the metre with regard to 
the date of the composition of the hymns, still less with 


On the divisions of the Atharvaveda-Samhita see Whitnetj and Lanman, HOS, voL 

f , pp. oxxvii ff. 

®) On the metre of the Atharvaveda see Whttney, HOS, voL 7, pp. oxxvi f. Irregu- 
larities of metre are equally peculiar to the Atharvaveda as to all metrical Vedic texts 
other than the Egveda. To correct th^ metre everywhere, would mean changing the text 
ftrl^itrarily. , ^ 
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ife^ard to the date of the compilation of our Samhita. For 
it always remains an open question, whether the peculiarities 
of language and the freedom of metre, by which the magic 
incantations of the Atharvaveda are distinguished from 
the hymn-poetry of the Egveda, are based upon a difference 
in the period of origin or on the difference between 
and priestly composition. {Qf. aboTe, pp. 68 f.) 

On the other hand there are other facts which prove 
indisputably that our text of the Atharvaveda-Samhita is 
later than that of the Egveda-Samhita. Firstly, the 
geographical and cultural conditions show us a later period 
than that reflected in the Rgveda. The Vedic Aryans have 
now penetrated further to the South-east and are already 
settled in the Ganges country. The tiger, native to the 
marshy forests of Bengal, and therefore still unknown in the 
Egveda, appears in the Atharvaveda already as the might- 
iest and most feared of all beasts of prey, and the king, at 
his consecration, steps upon a tiger-skin, the symbol of 
kingly power. The Atharvaveda knows not only the four 
castes-Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and gudras,-but 
in a number of hymns, the highest privileges are already 
claimed (as later happens more and more frequently) by 
the priestly caste, and the Brahmans are already often called 
the “ o'ods ” of this earth. The songs of magic in the 
Atharvaveda, which, according to their mam contents, are 
certainly popular and Tery ancient, tave no longer even 
their original torn, in the Sanahita. hut are Ualmmnued 
These old charms and formulas, whose authors are equally 
unknown as the authors ot the magic inrantataons and 
temulas of other peoples, and which originally were just as 

LTh “popular poetry” as the poetry of magic everywhere 
have Already to the Atharvaveda-Saq.h.ta partly lost 


IS 


) The expression “ gods ’’ for pnes^, « , 
■.mmer, Altindisohes Leben, pp. 205 f. . , 
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their popular character. We see at every step, that the 
collection was made by priests, and that many of the hymns 
were also composed by priests. This priestly outlook of the 
compilers and partly also of the authors of the hymns of 
the Atharvaveda, reveals itself in occasional comparisons 
and epithets, as for instance, when, in a charm against 
field-vermin, it is said that the insects are to leave the 
corn untouched “as the Brahman does not touch un- 
finished sacrificial food.” A whole class of hymns of the 
Atharvaveda, with which we shall deal below, is concerned 
only with the interests of the Brahmans, the feeding of 
priests, the fees for the sacrifice, and such like, and they 
are, of course, the work of priests. 

And just as the brahmanizing of the ancient magic poetry 
indicates a later period of the collection, so the part which the 
Yedic gods play in the Atharvaveda points to a later origin for 
the Saiphita. We h(!re meet the same gods as in the Egveda : 
Agni, Indra and so on ; but their character had quite faded, 
they hardly differ from each other, their original signification 
as natural beings is, for the greater part, forgotten, and as the 
magic songs deal mostly with the banishment and destruction 
/ of demons — the gods being invoked only for this purpose — 
they have all become demon-killers. Binally, also those 
hymns of the Atharvaveda which contain theosopbical and 
cosmogonic speculations indicate a later period. We already 
find in these hyra ns a fairly developed philosophical termino- 
logy, and a development of pantheism standing on a level 
with the philosophy of the Upanisads. The fact that 
even these philosophical hymns themselves are used for 
magic purposes, that, for instance, a philosophical conception 
such as “the non-existent,” is employed as a means of 
destroying enemies, demons, and magicians,^* shews that here 
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already we have before us an artificial and very modern 
development of ancient witchcraft. 

It is no sign of a later date that the sacredness of the 
Atharvaveda was not recognised by the Indians themselves 
for a long time, and even to-day is frequently disputed. The 
reason for this is to be found in the character of this Teda. 
The purpose of the Atharvaveda is, as the Indians say, “ to 
appease, to bless and to curse.” ” Those numerous magic 
formulas, however, which contain curses and exorcisms, belonsr 
to the province of “ unholy magic,” rrhich the priesthood and 
the priestly religion endeavoured more and more to renounce. 
On the whole there is no essential difference between cult and 
magic; by means of both man seeks to influence the transcen- 
dental world. Moreover, priests and magicians are originally 
one and the same. But in the history of all peoples there 
begins a time when the cult of the gods and witchcraft strive 
to separate (never quite succeeding), when the priest, who 
is friendly with the gods, renounces the magician, who is in 
league rvith the uncanny demon-world, and looks down on 
him. This contrast between magician and priest developed 
also in India. Not only the Buddhist and Jain monks are 
forbidden to devote themselves to the exorcisms of the Athar- 
vaveda and to magic, but also the brahmanical law-books 
declare sorcery to he a sin, place the magician on a level with 
impostors and rogues, and invite the king to proceed against 
them with punishments.®’ Certainly in other places in the 
law-books of the Brahmans permission to make use of the 
exorcisms of the Atharvaveda against enemies is expressly 
given,®’ and the ritual texts, which describe the great sacri- 
fices, contain numerous exorcism-formulas and descriptions of 


') i.e. to appease the demons, to bless friends and to enrse enemies. 

“) SEE X, II, p. 176. XLV, pp. 105, 138, 363. Mann IX, 268, 290 j XI, 64. Vi§ 5 tt. 
Smfti 54, 25. 

, ») See Mann XI, 33. • 
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magic rites by means of wbicb the priest can annihilate— so 
runs the formula— “ him who hates us, and him whom we 
hate.” Yet a certain aversion to the Veda of the masric 

■Q 

formulas arose in priestly circles ; it was not considered 
sufficiently orthodox and was frequently excluded from the 
canon of sacred texts. Erom the beginning it held a peculiar 
position in the sacred literature. Wherever, in old works, 
there is talk of sacred knowledge, there the tra^i mdya, 
“the three -fold knowledge,” that is, Rgveda, Yajurveda, and 
Samaveda, is always mentioned first ; the Atharvaveda 
always follows after the trayl vidya, and sometimes is even 
entirely passed over. It even happens that the Vedangas 
and the epic narratives (itihasapurana) are represented as 
sacred texts, while the Atharvaveda remains unmentioned. 
Thus in a Grhyasutra a ceremony is described, by which 
the Vedas are to be “laid into” the new-born child. 
This takes place by means of a formula, which says : 
“I lay the Egveda into thee, I lay the Yajurveda 
into thee, I lay the Samaveda into thee, I lay the 
discourses (vakovakya) into thee, the tales and legends 
(itihasapurana) I lay into thee, all the Vedas I lay into thee.” 
Here, then, the Atharvaveda is intentionally passed over. 
Even in old Buddhist texts it is said of learned Brahmans 
that they are versed in the three Vedas.^> The fact however 
that already in one Samhita of the Black Yajurveda and also 
occasionally in old Brahmanas and Upanisads the Atharva- 
i veda is mentioned by the side of the three other Vedas shows 


’) SsfithSyana-Gfhyasutra I, 24, 8. 

») Snttaniplia, Selasutfa, is eapeoially remarkable, where it is said of the 
Sela that he is conversant with the three vedas, the VedSfiffaswd the ItihSsa aT fim ' /?" 

Fansbell, p. 101). Also in SuttanipSta 1019 it is said of Bhararl that he has nrnstm-pA 1 ‘ 
three Vedas. (SBB, toI. X, 11, pp. 98 and 189). mastered th 

=) Taittiriya-Samhits, VII, 6, 11, 2, where the plural of AAgiras stands in th. 
of “ Atharvaveda.” See above, pp 120 f. sense 
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that this non-mention of the Afcharvaveda is no proof of the 
late origin of the Samhita. 

But even though it is certain that our pemora of the 
Atharvaveda-^am^if® is later than that of the E^veda- 
Samhita^ yet it by no means follows from this that the hymns 
themselves are later than the Rgveda hymns. It only follows 
that the latest hymns of the Atharvaveda are later than the 
latest hymns of the Egveda, However, certain as it is that 
among the hymns of the Atharvaveda there are many which 
are later than the great majority of Egveda hymns, it is 
equally certain that the magic poetry of the Atharvaveda is 
in itself at least as old as, if not older than, the sacrificial 
poetry of the Egveda, that numerous pieces of the Atharva- 
veda date hack into the same dim prehistoric times as the 
oldest songs of the Egveda. It will not do at all to speak of 
a "period of the Atharvaveda.” Like the Egveda-Samhita, 
so too the collection of the Atharvaveda contains pieces which 
are separated from each other by centuries. Only of the 
later parts of the Atharvaveda-Samhita it can be said that 
many of them w^ere only composed after the pattern of the 
Rgveda-hymns, I consider as erroneous the opinion of 
Olden berg,^^ that the oldest form of magic formulas in India 
was the prose form, and that the whole literature of magic 
verses and magic songs was only created after the "pattern of 
its elder sister, the poetry of the sacrificial hymns.” 

After all it is quite a different spirit that breathes from 
the magic songs of the Atharvaveda than from the hymns of > 
the Rgveda, Here we move in quite a different wmrld. On ■ 
the one hand the great gods of the sky, who embody the 
mighty phenomena of Nature, whom the singer glorifies and 
praises, to whom he sacrifices, and to whom he prays, strong, 
helpful, some of them lofty beings, most of them friendly 
gods of life — on the other hand the dark, demoniacal powers, 


») Literatur des alten Indien, p. 41, 


which bring disease and misfortune upon mankind, ghostly 
beings, against whom the wizard hurls his wild curses, or 
whom he tries to soothe and banish by flattering speeches. 
Indeed, many of these magic songs, like the magic rites 
pertaining to them, belong to a sphere of conceptions which, 
spread oyer the whole earth, ever recur with the most 
surprising similarity in the most varying peoples of all 
countries. Among the Indians of North America, among the 
Negro races of Africa, among the Malays and Mongols, among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, and frequently still among 
the peasantry of present-day Europe, we find again exactly 
the same views, exactly the same strange leaps of thought 
in the magic songs and magic rites, as have come down to us 
in the Atharvaveda of the ancient Indians. There are, then, 
numerous verses in the Atharvavsda, which, according to 
their character and often also their contents, differ just as 
little from the magic formulas of the American-Indian 
medicine-men and Tartar shamans, as from the Merseburg 
magic maxims, which belong to the sparse remains of the 
oldest German poetry. Thus we read, for example, in one of 
the Merseburg magic incantations that “ Wodan, who well 
understood it,” charmed the sprained leg of Builder’s foal with 
the formula: 

“ Eone to bone. 

Blood to blood. 

Limb to limbs, 

As if they were glued.” 

And quite similarly it is said in Atharvaveda lY, 12, in a 
spell against the breaking of a leg : 

“With marrow be the marrow joined, thy limb united with the limb. 

Let what hath fallen of thy flesh, and the bone also grow again. [3] 

Let marrow close with marrow, let skin grow united with the skin, 

Let blood and bone grow strong in thee, flesh grow together with the 

flesh. [4j . 
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air with - join thou together; skin ■ with sMoi 

grow strong in thee. ' 'Unite the broken part, O 

Plant.’^ [5] 


The great importance ot the AtharvaYecia-baiBnira iie» 

in the very fact that it is an invaluable source of knovrle lge 
of the real popular belief as yet uninfluenced by the pri^^stly 
reli<^ion, of the faith in numberless spirits, imps, ghosts, and 
demons* of every kind, and of the witchcraft, so eminently 
important for ethnology and for the history of religion. How 
very important the Atharvaveda is for the ethnologist, may 
he shown by the following glance at the various classes of 
hymns which the collection contains. 

One of the chief constituent parts of the Atharvaveda- 
Samhita consists of Songs and Spells for the Healing of 
Diseases, which belong to the magic rites of healing (bhaisa- 

iyani). They are either addressed to the diseases themselves 

imagined as personal beings, as demons, or to whole classes 
of demons who are considered to be the creators of diseases. 
And in India, as among other peoples, it is believed that 
these demons either oppress and torment the patient from 
outside, or that the patient is possessed by theni. Some of 
these spells are also invocations and praises of the curative 
herb which is to serve as the cure of the disease ; others 
ao-ain are prayers to the water to which special healing power 

TaLIa! or to the which is looked ou ty the Indtaa, 

as the mightiest scarer of demons. These songs 
together with the magic rites attached to them, o w ic 
' learn in the Kausikasutra which will be mentioned later, form 
+,hP, oldest svstem of Indian medical science. The symptoms 


The healing herb is addressed. 
Translated by B. T. H. WSlth. 
3) The name of the disease is 
itiy the same, for instance, with, 
its as of diseases known to them. 
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of the various diseases are often described with great clear- 
ness in the songs, and therefore they are not uninteresting for 
the history of medicine. This is true particularly of the 
spells against fever. In the later text- books of medicine the 
fever is still called “ the king of diseases,” on account of its 
frequency and violence. Numerous charms are addressed to 
Takman — this is the name of the fever imagined as a demon 
in the Atharvaveda. Thus, for instance, hymn Ath. V. 22, 
from which a few verses may here be quoted : 


“ And thou thjself who makesfc all men 3 ?ellow, consuming them with 

burning heat like Agni, 

Thou, Fever ! then be weak and ineffective. Pass hence into the realms 

below or vanish. [2] 

Endowed with universal power ! send Fever downward, far away, 

' The spotty, like red-coloured dust, sprung from a spotty ancestor. [3] 
Go, Fever, to the Mujavans, or, farther, to the Bahlikas,®^ 

Seek a lascivious ^ udra girl and seem to shake her through and through. [7] 
Since thou now cold, now burning hot, with cough besides, hast made us 

shake, 

Terrible, Fever, are thy darts ; forbear to in jure us with these. [10] 

Go, Fever, with Consumption, thy brother, and with thy sister. Cough, 
And with thy nephew Herpes, go away unto that alien folk. [12] 

This pious wish, that the diseases may go to other people, 
may visit other lands, returns frequently in the songs of the 
Atharvaveda. In a similar manner the cough is sent away 
from the patient into the far distance with the spell Ath. "VI, 
105: 

“As the soul with the soul’s desires swiftly to a distance flies, thus do 
thou, O cough, fly forth along the soul’s course of flight ! (1) 

Asa well-sharpened arrow swiftly to a distance flee, thus do thou, 
O cough, fly forth along the expanse of the earth ! (2) 


On the hymn to Takman, see J. Y, Qrohmann^ Ind, Stud. 9, 1865, 881 
®) Names of tribes. 

Translated by B. T, H. Griffith 
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As the rays of the sun swiftly to a distance fly, thus do thou, 0 cou»h, 
fly forth along the fl^ood of the sea ” ! * > 

On account of their picturesque, sublime language, some 
of these magic songs deserve to be valued as examples of 
lyrical poetry. Certainly we must not expect too much in 
this poetry; we must be content to be surprised here and 
there by a pretty simile, as when, in a spell against bleeding, 
the magician addresses the veins as red-robed maidens (Ath. 
1 . 10 - 

“ Tliose maidens there, the veins, who ran their course in robes of ruddy hue, 
Must now stand quiet, reft of power, like sisters who are hrotherless. [1] 
Stay still, thou upper vein, stay still, thou lower, stay, thou midmost one. 
The smallest one of all stand still : let the great vessel e’en be still. [-^j 
Among a thousand vessels charged with blood, among a thousand veins, 
Even these the middlemost stand still and their extremities have rest, p] 
A mighty rampart built of sand hath circled and encompassed you. 

Be still, and quietly take rest.” 

However, these sayings are not always so poetical. Very 
often they are most monotonous, and in many of them, in 
common with the poetical compositions of primitive peoples, 
it is chiefly that monotonous repetition of the same words and 
sentences of which their poetical form consists.®^ Often, too, 
as is the case with the magic incantations of all peoples, their 
meaning is intentionally problematic and obscure. Such a 
monotonous and, at the same time, obscure verse is, for in- 
stance, that against scrofulous swellings (Ath. VI, 25): 

“ The five and fifty (sores) that gather together upon the nape of the 
neck, from here they all shall pass away, as the pustules of the (disease 
called) apakit ! (0 


Translated by M. Bloomfield^ SBE3, 42, p. 8. 

*) Translated by E. T, H. QHjfith, 

») On repetition as the crndest rndimentary form of poetry, cfi H. Bchurtz, Urges- 
ohiohte der Knltiir, Leipsig and Vienna, 1900, pp. 628 U. 
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The seven aud seventy (sores) that gather together upon the neek, 
from here they all shall pass away, as the pustules of the (disease called) 
apakit! (■^) 

The nine and ninety (sores) that gather together upon the shoulders 
from here they all shall pass away, as the pustules of the (disease called) 
! ” 1 ) ( 8 ) 


There is here again a remarkable agreement between 
Indian and German magic incantations. Similarly as 55, 
77, or 99 diseases are mentioned in the Atharvaveda, so in 
German incantations too, 77 or 99 diseases are often spoken 
of. Tor example in this German spell against fever : 

“ This water and the blood of Christ is good for the 

seventy-seven kinds of fever.^’ 

A conception which the ancient Indians have in common 
not only with the Germans but also with many other peoples, 
is that many diseases are caused by worms. There are there- 
fore a series of magic songs, which are intended to serve the 
purpose of exorcism and driving, away all kinds of worms. 
Thus we read Ath. II, 31 : 

“ The worm which is in the entrails, that which is in the head, and 
that which is in the ribs these worms we crush with this spell. [4] 

1 he worms which have settled down in the hills, in the woods, in the 
plants, in the cattle, in the waters, and those which have settled down in 
our bodies, this whole breed of worms I crush.” [5] 

These worms are regarded as demoniacal beings, their 
king and governor are mentioned, also male and female ones, 
worms of many colours and fantastical forms, and so on : for 
instance, in the spell against worms in children (Ath. V. 23) : 

Slay the worms in this boy. 0 Indra, lord of treasures ! Slain are 
all the evil powers by my fierce imprecation I ^, 5 ) 


*) Translated by M. Bloomfield^ SBE., 42^ p. 19» 
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, Hihi , tbat, moves .about in the.' ejeg, ' that moves, . ,aboafc: in the nose, 
that gets to the middle of the teeth, that worm do we erasi, , (S) 

, .The two of like colour, the two of different colour ; the two black ones, 
and the two red ones ; the brown one ; and the brown-eared one ; the (one 
like a) vulture, and the (one like a) cuckoo, are slain. (4) 

'. The worms with white shoulders, the black ones with wdiite arms, and 
all those that are variegated, these worms do we crash. (5) 

Slain is the king of the worms and their viceroy also is slain. Slain 
is the worm, with him his mother slain, Iiis brother slain, . his sister 


slain, (11) 

Slain are they who are inmates with him, slain ■ are his neighbours ; 
moreover all the quite tiny worms are slain . (12) 

Of all the male worms, and of all the female worms do I split the 
heads with the stone, I burn their faces with fire/’ (13) 


Similarly, German spells are directed against he-worm 
and she-worm and worms of various colours are mentioned 
in the German spell against toothache : 

Pear-tree, I complain to thee, 

Three worms are pricking me. 

The one is grey, 

The other is blue, 

The third is red, 





I wish they were all three dead.”*^ 


Very numerous, too, are the incantations which are 
directed against whole classes of demons, which are looked 
upon as the originators of diseases, especially against the 
Fisacas (goblins) and Baksasas (devils). The object of these 
spells is the scattering or exorcising of these demoniacal 
beings. An example is found in the song Ath. IV, 86 against 


TraBslated by M. Bloomfield, SBE., 42, p. 24. 

The belief thafe toothache is caused by worms, is not only prevalent in India, 
Germany, England and France. In Madagascar, too, it is said of one who has toothache .* 
He is ill through the worm/* And the Cherokees have a spell against toothache which 
says : ” The intruder in the tooth has spoken, and it is only a worm/* (James in 

the 7th Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1885-86, ’^Mhington, 1891, ^pp* 
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the Pisacas, from which the following verses, here reproduced 
in prose, are taken, which indicated a boundless self-assertion 
on the part of the wizard. 

“ I am a pest to the Pisacas, as the_tigfir_to the owners of oxen. Like 
dogs, when they have perceived the lion, they find no loophole. [6] 

I cannot bear with the Pisacas, nor with thieves and prowlers in the 
forests. From the village which I enter, the Pisacas vanish. [7] 

Prom the village which my violent strength encounters, the Pisacas 
vanish] they hare no more evil intentions.^’ [8] 

Along with this belief in devilish beings which bring 
diseases upon mankind, we find in India also the world-wide 
belief in male and female demons (Incubi and Succubi), which 
visit mortal women and men by night. These are the Apsaras 
di.n^ Oandharvas of the ancient Indian popular belief, which 
correspond in every respect and in an amazing manner with 
the sprites and elves and fairies of the German popular 
belief. They are originally spirits of nature, river and forest 
deities. Rivers and trees are their dwelling places, which 
they leave oolx to, entice mortals and to injure them by 
unnatural co-habitation . In order to drive away these spirits, 
the ancient Indian magicians made use of a pleasant-smelling 
plant, called Ajtx^srhgl (Odina plnnatoi), and recited the song 
Ath. IV, 37, from which I quote the following verses : 

With thcc do wc scs-ttcr the Apssirsts Sriid Gaudhairvas. O ftjCiSringl 
{OMnapinnata), goad (aga) the Rakshas, drive them all away with thy 
smell ! ^ 2 ^ 

The Apsaras, Guggulu, Piia, Naladi, Aukshagandhi, and Pramandanl 
(by name), shall go to the river, to the ford of the waters, as if blown 
away 1 Thither do ye, O Apsaras, pass away, (since) ye have been re- 
C(^nised 1 



•) According to the magic lore of the Indians, as of other peoples, spirits and ghdsts 
become powerless when recognized and called by name. Qnggula, and so on, are names of 

certeia Apsaras, ''■ 
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Where grow the asvattha {Ftcvs religtosa) and the banyan-trees, the 
great trees with crowns, thither do ye, 0 Apsaras pass away, (since) ye 
have been recognised ! ( 4 ) 

Of the crested Gandharva, the husband of the Apsaras, who comes 
dancing hither, I crush the two mushkas and cut off the sepas. (7) 

One is like a dog, one like an ape. As a youth with luxuriant locks, 
pleasant to look upon, the Gandharva hangs about the woman. Him do 
we drive out from here with our powerful charm. (11) 

The Apsaras you know, are your wives ; ye, the Gandharvas 
are their husbands. Speed away, ye immortals, do not go after 
mortals ! ” G 

Just as in this song in the Atharvaveda, the elf in the 
German incantations is exhorted to leave the houses of 
mortals, and to depart to the rivers and trees. Just like the 
Apsaras and the Gandharvas, too, the Germanic water-fairies 
and elves love music and dancing, with which they lure 
mortal men and women. Just as in the ancient Indian magic 
song the Gandharva appears now as a dog, now as an ape, 
now as a youth with beautiful curls, the elf of the German 
legends makes his appearance in all kinds of transformations. 
Again, just as the Apsaras of the Indians have their swings 
in the branches of the banana and fig trees, the water-fairies 
of German popular belief swing in the branches and on the 
tree-tops. As here in the Atharvaveda a sweet-smelling plant 
serves to scare away the demons, so too sweet-smelling herbs 
(like thyme) were thought by the Germans to he an excellent 
means of driving away elves and other spirits. These points 
of agreement can scarcely he mere coincidences : and we may 
well agree with Adalbert Kuhn, who compared Indian and 
German incantations as long as sixty years ago,*^ in assuming 
that not only certain phenomena of magic lore, but also 
quite definitely developed forms of magic songs and magic 


*) Translated by M. Bloomfield^ SBE)., Yol. 42, pp. S3 f, 

*) In Vol. XIII of Zeitschriftf^rverglmcbende Spracbwissenscbaffe (1864), pp, 49 E, 
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formulas may be traced back to the Indo-European period, 
and that the German and Indian magic songs thus give us a 
clue to a kind of prehistoric poetry of the Indo-Europeans. 

The prayers for health and long life, called by the 
Indians ayusyani suktani, i.e. “hymns achieving long life,” 
which form the second class of the hymns of the Atharvaveda, 
are but little different from the magic spells for healing. These 
are prayers, as they were used chiefly at family festivals, such 
as the first hair-cutting of the boy, the flrst shaving of the 
youth, and the initiation (upanayana). The prayer for a 
great age, for a life of “ a hundred autumns ” or “ a hundred 
winters,” for deliverance from the 100 or 101 kinds of death, 
and for protection against all sorts of diseases, here recurs 
again and again in a rather monotonous manner. Book XVII, 
consisting of a single hymn of thirty stanzas, belongs to this 
class of hymns. As in the spells of healing, the healing herb 
which the magic-doctor uses is often invoked, so some of these 
prayers for long life are addressed to amulets which are to 
ensure health and long life to the wearer. 

In the closest connection with these prayers are the 
extremely numerous benedictions (paustikani), by means of 
which the farmer, the shepherd, the merchant hope to gain 
happiness and success in their undertakings. Here we find a 
prayer which is used at the building of a house, benedictions 
for ploughing, for sowing, for the growth of the corn, and 
exorcisms against field- vermin, spells against the danger of fire, 
prayers for rain used in rain-magic, numerous benedictions for 
the prosperity of the herds of cattle, exorcisms of a herdsman 
against wild animals and robbers, prayers of a merchant for 
good business and good fortune on his journey, of a gamester 
for good luck with the dice, proscriptions and exorcisms 
against snakes, and so on. Only a few of these songs and 
spells are of any worth as poetry. It frequently happens, 
however, that in a very mediocre poem of considerable length, 
we find single verses of great beauty. The most beautiful is 
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perhaps the rain-song Atb. IV, 15, Here we read : Driven hy 
the wind may the clouds pass by, and “ while the great, 
cloud-enwrapped bull roars,^' may the rushing waters refresh 
the earth.” Parjanya himself is invoked with the words : 

“ Roar, thunder, set the sea in agitation, bedew the 
ground with thy sweet rain, Parjanya! 

Send plenteous showers on him who seeketh shelter, 
and let the owner of lean kine go homeward.” 


I'he least amount of poetry is found in those benedictions 
which contain only quite general prayers for happiness and 
blessing or for protection against danger and evil. Among 
the latter are the so-called “ mrgarasuktani ” (Ath.IV, 23-29), 


a litany consisting of seven hymns of seven verses each. They 
are addressed respectively to Agni (1), Indra (2), Vayu and 
Savitar (3), heaven and earth (4), the Maruts (5), Bhava and 
garva (6), Mitra and Varuna (7), and every verse concludes 
with the refrain-like prayer for deliverance from afUiction. 

The w'ord “ amhas,” however, which we here translate hy 
“affliction,” combines in itself the meanings “ distress, afflic- 
tion ” on one side, and “ guilt, sin ” on the other. Therefore 
the above-mentioned litany can he reckoned among that class 
of Atharvaveda hymns which is connected with expiatory 
ceremonies (prayascittani). These expiatory formulse and 
spells for cleansing from guilt and sin are less different 
from the spells of healing than one might think. For, to Indian 
ideas, an expiation, a prayascitta, is necessary not only for 
“ sins ” in our sense, i.e. offences against the moral rule, or 


q ItLTv"T5.^t3slIL of drought the cows hare 

1. e i-xr -Fnnf? "NTow herdsmaiii mtisfe flee before tbe ram, and 

become lean on account of scanty food. JS , tt i 

better times will come for the cattle (Weber, Ind. Stud., Vol. 18 , p. bJ , 

a. m.gl. ...If .f tb. A,b™.a., wbii. b. — 1>" • F"““ 

bynetns of tbe IRgveda, ^ ^ 


'ym 
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transgressions against religion, but by the side of propitiatory 
formulae for imperfectly performed sacrifices and ceremonies, 
for crimes consciously and unconsciously committed, for sins of 
tbougbt, for non-payment of debts, especially gambling debts, 
for tbe marriage prohibited by the law, of a younger brother 
before the elder, and beside general prayers for liberation 
from guilt and sin and their consequences, we find also 
propitiatory formulas, and, in connection with atonement 
ceremonies, songs and spells by which mental and physical 
infirmities, unpropitious omens {e.g. by the flight of birds or 
the birth of twins or the birth of a child under an unlucky 
star), bad dreams and sudden accidents are “ expiated,” i.e. 
warded off or weakened in their effects. The conception 
“ guilt,” “ sin,” “ evil,” “ misfortune ” are continually merged 
one into the other. The fact is that everything evil— disease 
and misfortune, just the same as guilt and sin — is looked on 
as caused by evil spirits. Like the invalid or the madman, 
so is the evil-doer, too, the sinner, possessed by a wicked 
demon. The same fiends which bring disease, also send the 
unfavourable omens and the accidents themselves. Thus, for 
example, Ath, X, 3, an amulet, which is tied on the person, 
is praised extravagantly in twenty-five verses and glorified as 
a mighty protection against dangers and .evils of every kind, 
against evil magic, against bad dreams and unfavourable 
omens, against “ the sin which my mother, which my father, 
which my brothers and which my sister and which we our- 
selves have committed,” and at the same time as a universal 
remedy for all diseases. 

Family discord, too, arises through the influence of evil 
demons or malicious wizards. Therefore we find in the 
Atharvaveda also a number of spells for the restoration of 
bar m ony, which stand midway between the expiatory formulas 
and the benedictions. For to this class belong not only the 
spells by which peace and harmony are to be restored in the 
family, but also formulas by which one can appease the wrath 
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of a great master, or by which one desires to gain influence 
in an assembly, the art of persuasion in a court of law, and so 
on. One of the most pleasing of this kind of songs is Ath. 
Ill, 30, which begins with the words : 

“ Of one heart and of one mind, 

Free from hatred do 1 mate you, 

Take deligVst in one another. 

As the cow does in her baby calf. 

Loyal to bis sire the son be, 

Of one mind, too, with his mother ; 

Sweet and kindly language ever 
Let the wife speak to her husband. 


Brother shall not hate the brother, 
And the sister not the sister. 

Of one mind and of one intent, 
Speak ye words of kindness only. 


ot course some of these reconciliation-spells could also be 

employed in the restoration of unity between husband and wife. 

^ I in referring to marriage and love 

But the magic songs leieiniig 

1 of livmns of the Atharvaveda ; and 

SrStaX we beconre- ac,uainted with the maniMd 

Knds of love-magio and all the magic " ““f, 

..Strlkar-msni” or “women’s rites,” and for wbmh these son s 

nnd spdU were S:dre“a 

“erf^^^ and refer to marriage and ^ 
he<.etting of children. They are pious spells connected with 
:r:Lf magica. rites ntr- 

SXr’a:rr:fwiy.niarned. magic songs and spoils 
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through which conception shall he accelerated and the birth 
of a male child effected, prayers for protection of the pregnant 
woman, also of the unborn and the new-born child, and so on. 
Of this kind is the whole of Book XIV, which contains a 
collection of marriage- verses and is, on the whole, a second, 
greatly enlarged edition of the marriage verses of the Eg- 
veda.^^ More numerous is the second kind of these spells, 
consisting of wild exorcisms and curses, which refer to love- 
intrigues and disturbances of the married life. Still fairly 
harmless are the spells through which a wife wishes to pacify 
her husband’s jealousy, or the verses which ai’e to bring the 
unfaithful wife back to her husband, or the charm for inducing 
sleep (Ath. IV, 6), in which the following verse proves 
that the song is used by a lover w'ho steals to his sweetheart : 
“ May the mother sleep, may the father sleep, may the dog 
sleep, may the eldest in the house sleep, may relations 
sleep, may all the people round about sleep.” Less harm- 
less and partly of primeval savageness are the spells by which 
a person is to be forced to love against his or her will. The 
belief, existing all over the world, that by means of the picture 
of a person one can harm or obtain power over that person, is 
also found in ancient India. If a man wished to gain the 
love of a woman, he made a picture out of clay, took a bow 
with a string of hemp, an arrow the barb of which was a thorn, 
the feather of which came from an owl, the shaft of which 
was made of black wood, and began to pierce the heart of the 
picture through and through with the arrow — a symbolical 
piercing of the heart of the beloved with the arrow of the 
love-god Kama— -while he recited the -verses of the magic 
song, Ath. Ill, 25 : 


See above, pp. 107 f. The marriage prajere as also the love-oharms of the 
Atharvaveda have been translated and explained by A. Weber, Ind. Stud., Vol V. 

*) Bloomfield 42, p. 106) calls the hymn a “charm at an assignation,” 

Whitney (HOS., Vol. 7, p. 151) “an incantation to put to sleep.” See also Th. Aufrecht, 
Ind. Stud. 4, 337 ff., on the two sleeping .spells, Rv. VII, 66 and Ath. IV, 6. 
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“ May (love) the disquieter, disquiet thee ; do not hold out upon thy 
bed: with the terrible arrow of E[S.nia (love) do I pierce thee in the 
heart. 

The arrow, winged with longing, barbed with love, whose shaft is 
undeviafing desire, with that, well-aimed, K^ma shall pierce thee in the 
heart ! 

With that well-aimed arrow of K^ma which parches the spleen, whose 
plume flies forward, which burns up, do I pierce thee in the heart. 

Consumed by burning ardour, with parched mouth, do thou (woman) 
come to me, pliant (thy) pride laid aside, mice alone, speaking sweetly and 
and to me devoted ! 

I drive thee with a goad from thy mother and thy father, so that thou 
shalt be in my power, shalt come up to my wish. 

All her thought do ye, O Mitra and Varuna, drive out of her 1 

Then, having deprived her of her will, put her into my power alone 1 ” ‘) 

A woman acts in a similar manner if she wants to compel 
the love of a man. She makes an effigy of the man, places 
it before herself, and hurls heated arrow-heads at it, while 
she recites the song, Ath. VI, 130 and 138 with the refrain: 
“Send forth Desire, ye Deities I Let him consume with love 
of me! ” Tims she says: 

“ Madden him, Maruts, madden him. Madden him, madden hiin, O Air. 

Madden him, Agni, madden him. Let him consume with love of me. 

(ISO, 4.) 

Down upon thee, from head to foot, I draw the pangs of longing love. 

Send forth Desire, ye Deities ! Let him consume with love of me. 

(131, 1.) 

If thou shouldst run three leagues away, five leagues, a horse’s 

daily stage. 

Thence thou shalt come to me again and be the father of our sons.” 

(131, 3.) 


Translated by M. Blootnjleldf SBE., Vq1.,4i3, ,P. 108. 

») Translated by E. T. H. 0ri£Hh. In, the refrain (,181. 1) I have corrected “ send 

forth the charm” into “send forth Desire.” — TUeomthor, 
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The wildest incantations, actually bristling with hatred, 
are those which women use in the attempt to oust their rivals. 
One example is Ath. 1, 14 : 

" I have taken unto myself her fortune and her glory, as a wreath of 
a tree. Like a mountain with broad foundation may she sit a long time 
with her parents ! 

This woman shall be subjected to thee as thy wife, 0 King Yama *) 
(till then) let her be fixed to the house of her mother, or her brother, or her 
father ! 

This woman shall be the keeper of thy house, 0 king (Yama), and her 
do we make over to thee ! May she long sit with her relatives, until 
(her hair) drops from her head ! 

With the incantation of Asita, of Kasyapa, and of Gaya^ ) do I cover 
up thy fortune, as women cover (something) within a chest.” ®) 

Language of unbridled wildness, of unmistakeable mean- 
ing is also found in the songs which are intended to make a 
1 woman barren (Ath. VII, 36) or to rob a man of his genera- 
tive power (Ath. VI, 138 ; YII, 90). 

These love-incantations really belong already to that class 
of hymns which are designated by the old name “ Ahgiras,”^^ 
to the class of the curses and exorcisms against demons, 
wizards and enemies (abhicarikapi). Some of the charms 
of healing, too, can Just as well be included in this class inas- 
much as they contain exorcisms against the demons of disease. 
Of this kind is among other things, also the second half of 
Book XVI, which contains an exorcism against nightmare in 
which this demon is told to visit the enemies. In these exor- 
cisms no difference is made between demons and malicious 


The god of death. 

Probably names of famous wizards. 

Translated by M. Bloomfield. (SBl,, Vol. 42, p, 107) who was the first to give a 
correct interpretation of this difficult charm (ib. pp. 262 ff.) Whitney (HOS,, Vol. 7, p. 16) 
describes it as an “ imprecation of spinsterhood on a woman.” 

See above, pp. 120 f. 
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wizards and witches, and against them, Agni especially, the 
fire as a demon-destroyer, is called to the rescue. Numerous 
popular names of demons, otherwise quite unknown, are found 
in these hymns, in which indeed we continually meet with 
ideas more genuinely popular than usual. Thus we here 
come across the wiew, deeply-rooted m the popular helief 
and that, of all peoples-that disease and misfortune can be 
caused not only by demons, hut also by malicious people who 
are endowed with magic power. The magic by means of which 
these bad people work evil, is often personified in the songs, 
and a magic antidote— a healing herb, an amulet, a telisman— 
is confronted with it. The spells and songs connected wrth 
this hostile magic and its magic antidotes are 
guished hy a raciness and ferocity which are not without a 
Ltain beauty. In any case, in some of these “ 

exorcisms of the Atharvaveda, there is mom good popular 
poetry than in most of the sacrificial songs and prayers of the 
Egveda. An example of this is the song for averting evil 
migio, Ath. V, li, of which a few verses may here he 

quoted : 


-An eagle found thee : with hie en.ut a wild ^ 

Hum. thou, O Plant, the miechiev.ne, and drive the »™re, 

Beat thou the “"Lt; 

“a etfp cut round frow ekiu of a whit.-£,o« antelope. 
Bind like a -olden chain, O Ood, his witchcraft on “c =»™re ' 
Take’ thou hU eoroery by the hand, and to 

lay it before him, tac^to toe, tot. t may . 

Back on the wizard fall his cratt, upo 
Let witehcft, like a wellW ear, 

Whoso, for other’s harm hath dealt-w arts. 

To kirn we lead the sorcery back, even as a courser with a rop. 


[ 1 ] 

[■^] 

[SI 

[ 4 ] 

[ 5 ] 
[ 6 } 
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Go as a son goes to his sire : bifce as a trampled viper bites, 

As one who flies from bonds, go back, G Witchcraft to the 

sorcerer.” [10] 

In a similar manner in the song Ath. VI, 37, the curse is 
personified and returned to the cursing one in the following 
vigorous verses ; 

“ Hitherward, having yoked his steeds, came 

Imprecation, thousand-eyed, 

Seeking my curser, as a wolf the home of one who owneth sheep. [1] 
Avoid ns, Imprecation ! as consuming fire avoids the lake. 

Smite thou the man who curses us, as the sky’s lightning strikes 

the tree. [2] 

Who em-ses us, himself uncursed, or, cursed, who curses us 

again. 

Him cast I as a sop to Heath, as to a dog one throws a bone.” [3] 


Here we may mention the magnificent hymn to Varuna 
(Ath. IV, 16), the first half of which celebrates the almighty 
power and omniscience of God in language which is familiar 
to us from the Psalms, hut which is extremely rarely heard 
in India, while the second half is nothing hut a vigorous 
exorcism-formula against liars and libellers, such as are not 
infrequent in the Atharvaveda. I give the first five 
verses of tfa'is remarkable poem in the beautiful poetical 
translation of Muir,«> and verses 6-9 in the prose translation 
of M. Bloomfield.^’ 

“ The mighty lord on high oar deeds, as if at hand, espies ; 

The gods know all men do, though men would fain their acts 

disguise, [1] 

Whoever stands, whoever moves, or steals from place to place. 

Or hides him in his secret cell, -the gods his movements trace. 


Translated by E. T. H. Grigith, 

*) Translated by E. T. H, Griffith, 

®) Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, p. 163 . 
*) SB®., ToL 42, pp. 88 i . 
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Wherever two together plot, and deem they are alone, 

King Varuna is there, a third, and all their schemes are known. [i] 

This earth is his, to him belong those vast and boundless skies; 

Both seas within him rest, and yet in that small pool he lies. [8] 

Whoever far beyond the sky should think his way to wing. 

He could not there elude the grasp of Varuna the king. 

His spies, descending from the skies, glide all this world around; 

Their thousand eyes all-scanning sweep to earth’s remotest bound. [4] 

' Whate’er exists in heaven and earth, whatever beyond the skies, 

Before the eyes of Varuna, the king, unfolded lies. 

The ceaseless winkings ail he counts of every mortal’s eyes. 

He wields this universal frame as gamester throws his dice. [5] 

May all thy fateful toils which, seven by seven, threefold, lie spread 
out, ensnare him that speaks falsehood : him that speaks the truth they 
shall let go ! 

With a hundred snares, O Varuna, surround him, let the liar not go 
free from thee, 0 thou that observest men ! The rogue shall sit his belly 
hanging loose, like a cask without hoops, bursting all about ! [7] 

With (the snare of) Varuna which is fastened lengthwise, and that 
which (is fastened) broadwise, with the indigenous and the foreign, with 

the divine and the human, C®] 

With all these snares do I fetter thee, O N. N., descended from N. N., 
the son of the woman N. N. : all these do I design for thee.” [9] 

Roth says with regard to this hymn : “There is no 
other song in the whole of Vedic literature, which expresses 
the divine omniscience in such impressive words, and yet 
this beautiful work of art has been degraded into the exor- 
dium of an exorcism. Still, here as with many other portions 
of this Veda, we may surmise that available fragments ^ of 
older hymns were used ..for the purpose of re-furbishing 


H Abhandlunguber den AtharVaveda, TCbingen 1866. pp. 29 I"® « 

trauslated into ©erraan. For other translations of the hymn see Whttuey, HOS.. . /. 
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magic formulse. As a fragment of this kind the first five 
or even six verses of our hymn may be considered.” I 
fully agree to these vrords. The supposition of Bloom- 
field,^^ that the whole poem, just as it is, was composed 
from the first for magic purposes, does not seem to me at all 
probable. 

There exists a rather large class of magic songs, 
which are intended for the needs of the kings, partly 
exorcism formulas against enemies and partly benedic- 
tions. Every king was compelled, in India, from the earliest 
times, to have his Purohita or family priest, and this family 
priest had to be familiar with the magic rites which 
refer to the life of a king (‘ rajakarmaiii,’ ‘ kings’ rites’) and 
also with the songs and charms belonging to these rites. The 
Atharvaveda therefore is closely connected with the warrior 
caste. Thus we here find the songs which refer to the conse- 
cration of a king, when the king is sprinkled with the 
holy water and steps upon the tiger-skin ; we find spells 
which are intended to ensure for the king mastery 
over other princes, and power and fame in general, prayers 
for the king when he girds on his armour, when he 
ascends his war-chariot, and so on. There is an interest- 
ing prayer (Ath. Ill, 4) at the election of a king, in which 
the heavenly King Varuna appears as the one who chooses 
’ the king, the name of the god being brought into etyraologi- 
■ cal connection with the verb var, “ to choose.” A remark- 
' able magic formula is that for the restoration of a banished 
king, in Ath. Ill, 3. Among the most beautiful hymns of 
this class are the battle-chants and magic songs of war, in 
, ■ particular the two songs to the drum, which is to call the 
i fighters to the battle and to victory (Ath. V., 20 and 21). A 
few verses of V, 20, follow as an example : 


*) SBB , Vol 42, p. 389, 
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Formed out of wood, compact with straps of leather, loud is the 

War-drum as he plays the hero. 
Whetting thy voice and vanquishing opponents, roar at them like 

a lion fain to conquer ! [1] 

Like a hull marked by strength among the cattle, roar seeking 

kine and gathering up the booty. 

Pierce through our adversaries’ heart with sorrow, and let our 

routed foes desert their hamlets. [S] 

Hearing the Drum’s far-reaching voice resounding, let the foe’s 

dame, waked by the roar, afflicted, 
Grasping her son, run forward in her terror amid the conflict of 

the deadly weapons. D [5] 

The Brahmans, however, were from the heginning much 
too practical a people to have used the magic charms always 
only in the interest of kings or other people, and not also for 
themselves. Among the magic incantations belonging to the 
" kings’ rites ” we already find a few which are concerned 
more with the Purohita, the indispensable family priest of the 
king, than with the latter himself. And although attacks on 
witchcraft and exorcisms are not lacking in hrahmanical 
literature, yet the law-hook of Manu (XI, 33) says clearly 
and distinctly : “ Without hesitation the Brahman .shall make 
use of the sacred texts of the Atharvaveda; the word, indeed, 
is the weapon of the Brahman ; therewith may he kill his ' 
enemies.” Thus also in the Atharvaveda we find a whole series 
of magic incantations and exorcisms in the interest 
of the Brahmans. In these hymns the inviolability of the 
Brahmans and their possessions is repeatedly emphasized in 
the strongest manner, and the heaviest curses are pronounced 


‘) Translated by R. T. H. Qriffi,i1i. In Southern India, even in much later times, 
the Battle Drum was an object of worship, and " was regarded with the same veneration 
that regiments need to bestow upon the regimental flag in the armies of Europe,” H. A, 
Fopley^ The Music of India, London, 1921, p. 11. 

®) See above, pp. 125 f. 
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against those who assail the property and lives of the Brah- 
mans. Besides this, the mystical meaning of the Daksina, i.e. 
the sacrificial fee, is emphasized in the most extravagant 
expressions. The heaviest of all sins is to oppress Brahmans ; 
the highest summit of piety is to give them liberal fees for 
sacrifice ; these are the fundamental ideas running through 
all these songs, which are among the most unedifying of the 
whole Atharvaveda. Only a few of the better of these hymns 
contain prayers for enlightenment, wisdom, fame and theolo- 
gical knowledge. All songs belonging to this class might 
unhesitatingly be included amongst the latest parts of the 
Atharvaveda collection. 

Among the later parts of the Samhita are also the songs 
and charms composed for sacrificial purposes, which 
probably were included in the Atharvaveda only in order that 
the latter, like the other three Vedas, might be brought into 
connection with the sacrifice and be recognised as a real 
“Veda.” Thus, for example, we find two Aprl^^ hymns and 
other songs corresponding to the sacrificial chants of the 
Bgveda. Prose formulae, too, which correspond to those of 
the Yajurveda, are to be found, for example, in Book XVI, 
the entire first half of which consists of formulee in which 

m- ■ 

water is glorified, and which refer to some purification-ritual 
or other. Book XVIII, which contains the prayers pertaining 
to the death ritual and to ancestor-worship, should be included 
among this class of hymns. The funeral songs of Book X of 
the Bgveda,®^ recur here literally, though they are in- 
creased by many additions. Also Book XX, which was added 
quite late, and the hymns of which, with few exceptions, are 
all borrowed from the Egveda, is related to the soma-sacrifice. 
The only new hymns in this book are the very curious 


See above, pp. 94 f. 
See above, pp. 95 ff. 
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“ Kantapa hymns,” Ath., XX, 127-136. They, too, form 
part of the sacrificial ritual as liturgies, while in content they 
coincide partly with the Danastutis of the Egreda,®^ by 
praising the liberality of certain princes; partly they are 
riddles and their solutions,®’ but partly also obscene songs 
and coarse jokes. At certain sacrifices, which lasted for many 
days, hymns of this kind constituted the prescribed conversa- 
tion of the priests.^’ 

The last class of hymns of the Atharvaveda which have 
still to be mentioned, are the hymns of theosophical and 
cosmogonic contents, which doubtlessly belong to the latest 
parts of the Atharvaveda. Nothing, indeed, seems further 
from magic than philosophy, and one might well wonder at 
the fact that the Atharvaveda-Sarnhita contains, besides 
magic incantations, spells and benedictions, also hymns of 
philosophical content. However, if we look more closely at 
these hymns, we shall soon find that they, like the magic 
songs, mostly serve only practical purposes.®’ It is not the 
yearning and searching for truth, for the solution of dark 
riddles of the universe, which inspires the authors of these 
hymns, but they, too, are only conjurers who pose as philo- 
sophers, by misusing the well known philosophical expressions 
in an ingenious, or rather artificial, web of foolish and non- 
sensical plays of fancy, in order to create an impression of 
the mystical, the mysterious. What at the first glance 


Whafc the name “ Kunfcapa ” signifies is not kziown. 

See above, pp, 114 f. 

Like those of the Bgveda. See above, pp. 117 f. 

A detailed account of the Kant^pa hymns has been given by M. Bloomjield, The 
Atharvaveda (Grtindriss, II, 1 B), pp. 96 E. They were probably part of the Jollification on 
the occasion of the bestowal of the dak^ina, which “ in many instances must have led to 

gormandizing and drunkenness, followed.,.,.. by shallow witticisms, by obseene- talk, 

and worse” (Lc., p. ICX)). 

®) Of. F. MdgeHon, The Philosophical Materials of the Atharva Veda (Studios, in 
Honor of Maurice Bloomfield, New Haven, 19^, pp^l|.7 ff.). 
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appears to us as profundity, is often in reality nothino- but 
empty mystery-mongering, behind which there is more 
nonsense than profound sense ; and indeed, my stery-mongerino- 
and the concealment of reality under a mystical veil are 
part of the magician’s trade. Yet these philosophical hraas 
presuppose a fairly high deyelopment of metaphysical thought 
The chief ideas of the Upanisads, the conoeplta of 
god as creator and preserver of the world (Prajapati)° and 
even the Ideas of an impersonal creative principle, besides a 
number of philosophical terms, such as brahman, tapas asat 
prapa, manas, must, at the time when these hymns originated’ 
already have been the common property of large °circles’ 
Therefore, too. we must not look upon the theosophioal and 
cosmogonic hymns of the Atharvaveda as representing a step 
m the development of Indian philosophy. The productive 
thoughts of the truly philosophical hymns of the S-veda have 
attained their further development only in the (Jpanisads, and 
the philosophical hymns of the Atharvaveda can in no wav 
be regarded as a transition-step from the oldest phUosophy 
to that of the Upanisads. •■They stand," as Deussen says 

ra^hVbyrl*"^ development, as,’ 

Many a deep and truly philosophical idea cccasionally 
flashes forth m these hymns out of the mystical haze, bat 
m most cases, It maj be said that the Atharvau poet is not 

he originator of these ideas, that he has only ntilized tor 
IS own purposes the ingeniousness of others. Thus it is 

eerteinly anideaworthyotaphUosopher. that iBla. r J 

IS the lirst cause of all existence. Yet, it is the langua^ of iS 
mgic an not of the philosopher, when we rLdIn A^h 


*) Deussen, AGPh. I, I. p. 209. 

*) On this hymn gee i\ 0. Schrader Ufaer den Stand da- ■ v , 

Zeit JTahSviraa nnd Buddhas, 1902, pp. 20 f. '“‘^isohen Philosophia zm- 
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“ Time^ the steed, runs with seven reins (rays), thousand-eyed, 
ageless, rieh in seed. The seers, thinking holy thoughts, mount him, 
all the beings (worlds) are his wheels. 

With seven wheels does this Time ride, seven naves has he, immorta- 
lity is bis axle. He carries hither all these beings (worlds). Time, the 
first god, now' hastens onward. 

A full jar has been placed upon Timej him, verily, we see existing 
in many forms. He carries away all these beings (worlds) ; they call 
him Time in the highest heaven.” and so on. 

Certainly, the idea that Kala, Time, has bronght forth 
everything, finds worthy expression in the two verses 6 and 6: 

“ Time begot yonder heaven, Time also (begot) these earths. 
That which was, and that which shall be, urged forth by Time, spreads 
out. 

Time created the earth, in Time the sun burns. In Time are all beings, 
in Time the eye looks abroad.” 

But immediately in the following verses and in the 
following hymn (Ath. XIX, 54) all kinds of things are 
enumerated in a quite mechanical manner as originating in 
Time, and especially the various names of the Divine, as they 
were known at that time, are enumerated as being created 
by Kala, thus Prajapati, thus Brahman, thus Tapas (asceti- 
cism), prana (breath of life), and so on. 

More mystery-mongering than true philosophy is to 
he found^also in the long Rohita hymns, of which Book XIII 
of the Atharvaveda consists, in which, moreover, all kinds of 
disconnected matter appears to be thrown together in motley- 
confusion. Thus, for instance, in the first hymn, Rohita, 
“ the red one,” i.e. the sun or a genius of the sun, is ex- 
tolled as creative principle — “he created the heaven and 
the earth,” “with strength he secured the earth and 
heaven ” — ; at the same time, however, an earthly king is 


Translated by SBE*, Tdl» 42^, p. 234. 
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glorified^ and the. heavenly . Mug RoMta'.,brouglit, into con- 
nection with the earthly king .-in’ an intentionally , confused 
manner. In the middle of it, however, we find; also, impre- 
cations against' 'enemies and rivals and against',, those who 
strike ,a,c,ow with their feet, or make water against 'the' sun 
Again in hymn XIII, 3, in a few verses whose pathos' recalls 
the above-quoted Varug.a hymn, .EoMta is extolled as the 
highest being, but a refrain is attached, in . which the same 
Rohita is told to crush, in his anger, , him who ■ torments a 
Brahman. Bor example: 

He who engendered these, the earth' and heaven,; , 

who made the worlds the mantle that he weareth, 

In whom abide the six wide-spreading regions 

through which the bird^s keen vision peiietrateth, 
This God is wroth offended by the sinner who wrongs 

the Brahman who hath gained this knowledge. 

, ' Agitate him, O Rohita ; destroy him : entangle iii thy 

snares the,'Brahman^s tyrant.' [1] ' 

He from whom winds blow pure in ordered season, 

from whom the seas flow forth in all directions, 

This God, etc, [2] 

He who takes life away, he who bestows it ; from 

whom comes breath to every living creature, 

This God, etc. . 

Who with the breath he draws sates earth and 

heaven, with expiration fills the ocean’s belly, 

This God, etc.’" 

By the side of such sublime glorifications of Rohita, 
however, there are to he found instances of the mystical play 
of ideas, as when it is said that the two sacrificial melodies 


*) Bioom6.e!d compares this with Hesiod. 

^ ayiy}€Xmv Tcrsa/x/xew harvog 5/itycty (l&pyhXm 7 ;/xepat 725). 
C/. Protagoras (Diog. Laert, VIII, 1, 19) : 

TTpog T^Xiov r€Tpap,fievov omyuv. 

Translated by R. T, H. 
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B?hat and Bathantara have "brought forth Rohita, or when 
the metre Gayatri is designated as “the lap of immortality.*’ 

It would he vain to attempt to lighten the mystical 
semi-darkness which surrounds such and similar verses. 

I do not think, therefore, that we have to look for 
great philosophical truths in a hymn like Ath. IV, 11, 
where the Ox is extolled as the creator and preserver 
of the world: ^ 

“ The ^bears the earth and the sky. 

The Ox bears the wide atmosphere. 

The Ox bears tiie six wide spheres of heaven, 

The Ox penetrates the whole universe.” 

Nor are we much impressed hy the fact that this ox is 
identified with Indra and others of the highest gods, still less 
by the fact that he yields milk, “his milk is the sacrifice, the 
priestly fee is his milking,” and we willingly believe that “ he 
who knows the seven inexhaustible milkings of the ox, gams 
Offspring and heaven.” This ox is of no more importance 
than the bull that is extolled extravagantly in Ath. IX, 4 
he bears all forms in his sides, he was in the beginni.ig an 
imac'e of the primeval water, and so on,— and that is finally 
discovered to be only an ordinary sacrificial bull which is^ to 
he slaughtered. The fact, however, that this pseudo-philo- 
sophy and mystery-mongering at bottom pursues a very 
prLical purpose, is proved hy such a hymn as Ath. X, 10. 
Here the great mystery of the cow is announced : heaven and 
earth and the waters are protected hy the cow. A hundred 
pails, a hundred milkers, a hundred cow-herds are on her 
hack The gods who breathe in the cow, they know the cow. 
The cow is the mother of the warrior, sacrifice is the weapon 
of the cow, thought originated in her In this manner it 
proceeds till this secret doctrine reaches its climax in the 
Lrds V “ The cow alone h ln»ma?tality, the cow alone 
is worshipped as death; the cow beomn® this universe, gods, 
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people, asuras, manes and seers (they all are the cow).” But 
now follows the practical use : Only he who knows this 
great secret may accept a cow as a gift, and he who gives a 
cow to the Brahmans, gains all worlds, for in the cow is 
enclosed all the highest — Rta (the order of the universe), 
Brahman (the world-soul) and Tapas (asceticism) — and : 

“ The gods live by the cow, and also man lives by the cow ; 

The cow is this whole world, as far as the sun looks down.” 

Just as the Bohita, the Ox, and the Cow are praised as the 
Highest Being, so there is one hymn (XI, 6) in which 
the Brahmacarin, the Vedic student, is celebrated in a similar 
way. And again in the still more mysterious cycle of hymns 
forming Book XV of the Samhita, the Highest Brahman 
is conceived and exalted as the Vratya , — both as the heavenly 
Vratya, identified with the Great God (mahadeva), the Lord 
(liana) Budra, and as his prototype, the earthly Vratya. 
The Vratyas were certain, probably Eastern, tribes, whether 
Aryan or non-Aryan, but certainly living outside the pale 
of Brahmanism, roving about in bands — on rough waggons 
covered with boards in a rather war-like fashion, owners of 
cattle, having their own peculiar customs and religious cults, 
whose members however could be received into brahmanical 
; society by means of certain sacrificial rites and ceremonies. 
Such a Vratya who has already been converted to Brahmanism, 
• seems to be glorified in the Vratya-book of the Atharva- 
veda.^> 


See A. Weher and Th, Aufrecht in Ind. Stud, I, 1860 ; A. Eillehmndty Eitual- 
Litteratur (Grandriss III, 2), pp. 139 f, ; M. Bloomfield, The Atharvaveda (Grundriss, 11, 1 
B) pp. 96 ff. ; Ohas. Lanman^ HOS,, Vol* 8, pp. 769 flE. Macdonell and Keiths Vedic Index, 
II, pp. 341 fE. EajttrSm RSmkmhna Bhagavat, JBRAS., 19, 1896, 357 considers 
tEe VrStyas to be non- Aryans. J, Charpentier (WZKM. 23, 151 25, 355 ff.) considers 

the Vratyas to be early worshippers of Rudra Sira, see Keith, JR AS. 1913, 156 
According to J, W. Sauer ^ Die Anfftnge der Yogapraxis, Berlin 1922, pp. 11 172 they 

were ecstatics of the K§atriya class ahd fore-runners of the Yogins, (/. Wmternit^ 
In Festschrift fSr L. Soherman. 
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Deussen has taken endless trouble to discover sense 
and meaning in the “ philosophical ” hymns of the Atharva- 
veda, and to establish certain coherent ideas in them. He 
finds, for instance, in Ath. X, 2, and XI, 8, the idea that deals 
with the “ realisation of Brahman in man,” and this in X, 2, 
“more from the physical teleological aspect,” and XI, 8, 
“ more from the psychical aspect.” I cannot discover 
so much philosophy in these hymns ; I believe, rather, 
that here too we have only pseudo-philosophers, who did not 
announce a new doctrine of the world-soul in man, but who 
found this doctrine already existing in entirety and proclaimed 
it in mystically confused disconnectedness, "While in a celebra- 
ted hymn of the Egveda (X, 121) a deep thinker and a true poet 
refers in bold words to the splendour of the cosmos and 
sceptically asks about the creator, in Atharvaveda, X, 2, a 
verse-maker enumerates, one after the other, all the limbs of 
man, and asked who has created them : 

“ By whom are the heels o£ man created ? By whom the flesh, by 
whom the ankles, by whom the well-formed fingers ? By whom the 
openings ?... Why have they made the ankles of man below and the knee 
caps above ? Why have the legs been placed apart from each other, and 
where are the joints of the knees ? Who has thought that out ? ” etc. 

Thus it proceeds throughout eight verses. Then follow 
nine verses, in which all kinds of things that belong to the 
human organism, and indeed to human life in general, are 
enquired about : “ Whence come likes and dislikes, whence 

sleep, fear, fatigue, whence all joys and pleasures of mankind ? 
Whence poverty and misery ? ” etc. In the same tone, all 
sorts of miscellaneous questions are asked, such as, who has 


AGPh., I, 1, pp. 209 £E. - -r a 

Cf. also Lucian Bcherman, PhilosophiscLe Hytnnon ans der Rig-und AthaTO-Ve a* am. 
a, TOrglicLeu mit den PhilosopLemen der altereu Upantohads, Strassbnrg, 1887. 

Deussen, loc* cit*y pp. 264 ff. ’ - . ' 
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placed water into the body, blood into the veins, whence man 
has obtained stature, height and name, who has endowed him 
with gait, intelligence, breath, truth and untruth, immortality 
and death, clothing, long life, strength and speed, and so on. 
Then further is asked whence man obtains his mastery over 
nature, and all these questions are answered with the reply 
that man as Brahman (world-soul) has become what he is, 
and attained all his power. So far the hymn is not exactly 
beautiful, but at least fairly clear. But now follows the 
usual mystical humbug in the closing verses 26-33, where, 
for instance, it is said : 

“ Having sewn his heart and his head together, the Atharvan being 
above the brain as a purifier stimulated (him) from above the head. [ 26 ] 

To the Atharvan for.«ooth this head belonys, a firmly-locked box of 
the gods, and this head is protected by the breath, by food and by the 
mind.” [ 27 ] 

I think one would be honouring this kind of verses too 
much by seeking deep wisdom in them. Therefore, I cannot 
find such deep sense in the hymn Atli. XI, 8, as Deussen does, 
who tells us that it describes “ the origin of man through 
the contact of psychic and physical factors which themselves 
are altogether dependent upon Brahman.” Just as the liar 
must sometimes speak truth, in order that one may believe his 
lies, so the pseudo- philosopher, too, must introduce here and 
there into his fabrications a real, philosophical idea which he 
has “ picked up” somewhere or other, in order that one may 
take his nonsense for the height of wisdom. Thus, the idea 
of Brahman as the first cause of all existence and of the one- 
ness of man with the world-soul, is certainly at the basis of the 
hymn XI, 8. However, I do not think that the author had any 
idea in his mind while composing the words : 

‘f Wbeiiec Was Indra, '&<sttia, wbctiee Agfii born ? Whence 

originated tvaslar ("the tafibidnir^jt Whence was Dhitar (“thg 
Creator ”) bom ? ; 
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From Indra was Indra born, Soma from Soma, and Agni from Agni. 
Tvastar came of Tvastar, and Dhatar is born of Dhitar.” 

Immeasurably higher than this verse-making, which is 
neither philosophy nor poetry, stands one hymn of the Atharva- 
veda, which, on account of a few verses which relate to the 
origin of the earth, is usually included among the cosmogonic 
hymns, but which is free from any and every kind of mysticism 
and really contains very little philosophy, but so much 
the more true poetry. It is the magnificent hymn to Earth, 
Ath. XII, 1. In sixty-three verses the Mother Earth is here 
extolled as the supporter and preserver of everything earthly, 
and entreated for happiness and blessing and protection 
from all evil. Just a few verses in E-. T. H. Griffith’s 
translation must suffice to give an idea of one of the 
most beautiful productions of the religious poetry of Ancient 
India : 

“ Truth, high and potent Law, the Consecrating Rite, 

Fervour, Brahma, and Sacrifice uphold the Earth. 

May she, the Queen of all that is and is to be, may 

PrithivI make ample space and room for us. [1] 

She who at first was water in the ocean, whom with their wondrous 
powers the sages followed, 

May she whose heart is in the highest heaven, compassed about with 
truth, and everlasting, 

May she, this Earth, ‘ bestow upon ns lustre, and grant us power in 
loftiest dominion. [8] - 

She whom the Asvins measured out, o’er whom the foot of Vispu 
strode. 

Whom Indra, Lord of Power and Might, freed from all foemen 
for himself. 

May Earth pour out her milk for us, a toother unto me her son. [10] 

O PrithivI, auspicious be thy woodlands, auspicious be thy hills and 
mtUBtains^ r. 

UEslaiE, UB wounded, unsubdued, 1 fcave sel foot upon the Eairth,^ 
On iarth, brown, black, ruddy ahS oti the firm earth that 

Indra guards from danger. 
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Produced from tliee, on tliee move mortal creatures : tboii Nearest them^ 
both quadruped and biped. 

Thioe, Prithivi^ are th ese Fire human Races, for whom, though 
mortal, Surya as he rises spreads with his rays the light that is im- 
mortal [15] 

On earth they offer sacrifice and dressed oblation to the gods, men, 
mortals, live upon the earth by food in their accustomed way. 

May that Earth grant us breath and vital power, 

PrithivI give me life of long duration ! [-i-Z] 

Let what I dig from thee, 0 Earth, rapidly spring and grow again, 
O Purifier, let me not pierce through thy vitals or thy heart. [35] 
May she, the Earth, whereon men sing and dance with varied shout 
and noise, 

Whereon men meet in battle, and the war-cry and the drum resound. 
May she drive off our foemen, may Prithivi rid me of my foes. [41] 
Supporting both the foolish and the weighty she bears the death 
both of the good and evil. 

In friendly concord with the boar, Earth opens herself for the wild 
swine that roams the forest, [48] 

0 Earth, my Mother, set thou me happily in a place secure, 

Of one accord with Heaven, 0 Sage, set me in glory and in 
wealth.’^ [63] 

This hymn, which might just as well he found in the 
Rgveda-Samhita, proves that in the Samhita of the Atharva- 
veda, too, there are scattered manifold fragments of ancient 
poetry^ although the latter Samhita, more than the Rgveda, 
pursues one definite purpose* In this collection, too, as in 
that of the Rgveda, by the side of much that is of little value 
or absolutely worthless, there are rare gems of the oldest 
Indian poetic art* Only both worhs together give us a real 
idea of the oldest poetry of the Aryan Indians. 

The Ancient Indian Sachieioe and the Vidio Samhitas. 

The two Samhitas which have so far been discussed have 
in common the fact that they were not compiled for special 
liturgical Although mcBl ^ hymus of the 
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Egveda could be, and actually were used for sacrificial 
purposes, and although the songs and spells of the Atharva- 
veda were almost throughout employed for ritualistic and 
magic purposes, yet the collection and arrangement of the 
hymns in these Samhitas have nothing to do with the various 
liturgical and ritualistic purposes. The hymns were collected 
for their own sake and arranged and placed, in both these 
collections, with regard to their supposed authors or the 
singer-schools to which they belonged, partly also according 
to their contents and still more their external form — number 
of verses and such like. They are as we may say, collections 
of songs which pursue a literary object. 

It is quite different with the Samhitas of the two other 
Vedas, the Samaveda and the Yajurveda. In these collec- 
tions we find the songs, verses, and benedictions arranged 
according to their practical purposes, in exactly the order in 
which they were used at the sacrifice. These are, in fact, 
nothing more than prayer-books and song-books for the 
practical use of certain sacrificial priests — not indeed written 
books, but texts, which existed only in the heads of teachers 
and priests and were preserved by means of oral teaching and 
learning in the priests’ schools.^^ Now, in order to explain 
the origin of these Samhitas, it is necessary to insert here a 
few words about the cult of the Aryan Indians. This is the 
more advisable as a complete understanding of the Vedic 
literature in general is altogether impossible without a certain 
insight into the ancient Indian sacrificial cult. 

So far back as we can trace the Vedic-Brahmanic reli- 
gion there have always been two varieties of the cult. "We 
have seen that certain hymns of the Egveda and a large 
number of songs and charms of the Atharvayeda were used 
as benedictions and prayers at birth and marriage and other 


') Of. above, p. 36. ! ' 

») Of, above, pp. 95 ff., 107 fE., 135 f, ; ! 
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QQcasipns of daily life, at funerals and ancestor-worship, as 
well as at the various ceremonies which had to be performed 
by the herdsman for the prosperity of the cattle and by the 
farmer for the growth of the fruits of the field. The Indians 
call these ceremonies, mostly also connected with sacrifices, 
gfliijaharmaifit' i.e. “domestic ceremonies.” Concerning 
these the Grhyasutras, which will be mentioned later, give us 
detailed information. At the sacrifices which this domestic 
cult required, the householder himself, who was assisted at 
most by one single priest, the “ Brahman,” occupied the 
position of the sacrificial priest.^^ So far as these sacrifices 
were burnt offerings, the one fire of the domestic hearth 
served as the altar for their presentation. Beside these 
-sacrifices, which every pious Aryan, whether poor or rich, 
whether aristocratic or humble, performed according to ancient 
usage, there were also great sacrificial feasts— especially in 
ecnnectipn with the Soma-cult relating to Indra, the god of 
the warriors, — which could only be celebrated by the aristo- 
cratic and wealthy, more especially by the kings. On an 
extensive sacrificial place set up according to firmly estab- 
lished rules, altars were erected for the three soared fires, 
which were necessary at every sacrifice of this kind, and a 
multitude of priests, headed by fottr chief priests, were 
(Mcupied with the performance of the innumerable, extremely 
intricate rites and ceremonies required for such a sacrifice. 
TheTajamana or “ sacrifieer,” the prince or great man, who 
offered the sacrifice, had very little to do ; his chief duty lay 
-in giving the priests a liberal payment for the sacrifice 
(daksina). No wonder that the Brahmans selected these 
sacrifice-ceremonies, by which they gained the most, as the 


, AlvalSyana— Grbyasafcra I, 3,6; The appointment of a Brahman is optional 
at domestic sacrifices. Goohila-Gyhyasntra I, 9, 8 t The Brahman is the only priest 
at the PSkayajnas (t.e. the “ simple sacn'fioes of the domestic cult) j the saorificer 
Jiimself is the Eotar (the priest who recites the verses), * — 
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subject of enthusiastic study, that they dereloped a regular 
science of sacrifice, which is set forth in those texts with 
which we shall become acquainted as Brahmanas, and which 
form an essential part of the the “Revelation,” i.e. of 

that literature to which, in the course of time, divine origin has 
been ascribed. These sacrifices, therefore, were called srcmta- 
/camawi” “ ceremonies “based upon Sruti,” in contrast to 
the domestic (grhya) ceremonies, which are based only upon 
" memory,” i.e. tradition, and possess no divine 
authority. 

Now the four chief priests who were occupied with the 
Srauta sacrifices are : (1) The Sotar or “ caller,” who 

recites the verses (rcah) of the hymns in order to praise the 
gods and invite them to the sacrifice; (2) the Udgatarox 
“ singer, ” who accompanies the preparation and presentation 
of the sacrifices, especially of the Soma libations, with chants 
(saman) ; (3) the Adhvaryu or “ executor of the sacrifice,” 
who performs all the sacrificial acts, at the same time mut- 
tering the prose prayers and sacrifice formulae (yajus), and (i) 
the Brjhman or high priest, whose office it is to protect the 
sacrifice from harm. For every sacred act, therefore, every 
sacrifice too is, according to the Indian view, exposed to a 
certain amount of danger ; if an act is not performed exactly 
in accordance with the ritualistic prescription, if a spell or 
a prayer formula is not spoken correctly, or if a melody is 
sung incorrectly, then the sacred act may bring destruction 
upon the originator of the sacrifice. Therefore the Brahman 
sits in the south of the place of sacrifice, in order to 
protect the sacrifice : the south being the haunt of the god 
of death, and the haunt from which the demons hostile to the 
sacrifice, threaten the people. He follows the course of the 
whole sacrifice mentally, and as soon as he notices the least 
mistake in a sacrificial act, in a recitation or in a chant, he 
must, by pronouncing sacred words, make good the harm. 
Therefore the Brahman is called in an old text “ the best 
21 
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physician among the sacrificial priests.” But in order to 
be able to fulfil this ofdce the Brahman must be “full of the 
veda ” ; he fulfils his office as sacrificial priest “ with the 
threefold knowledge,” by means of his knowledge of the 
three Vedas, which puts him in the position of being able 
instantly to detect every error.®’ 

On the other hand, the three other priests need only 
know one Veda each. The verses with which the Hotar calls 
the gods to the sacrifice, the so-called “ verses of invitation ” 
(anuvakyas), and the verses with which he accompanies the 
gifts, the so-called “ verses of sacrifice ” (yajyas), the Hotar 
takes from the Egveda. He must also know the Egveda- 
Samhita, i.e. he must have memorized it, in order to compile 
out of it the so-called Sastras or “ songs of praise ” which 
he had to recite at the Soma sacrifice. Thus the Egveda 
Samhita stands in a certain relationship to the hotar, although 
it is in no wise collected or arranged for the purposes of 
this priest. 

However, to the Soma-sacrifice belong not only the songs 
of praise recited by the hotar, but also so-called stotras or 
“ songs of praise,” which are sung by the udgatar and his 
assistants.®’ Such stotras consist of song-stanzas, i,e. stanzas 
(rcah) which had been made the bearers of certain melodies 
(saman). These melodies, as well as the song-verses with 
which they were connected, were learnt by the udgatar-priests 


*) Satapatha-BrShmana — XIV, 2, 2, 19 , 0/. OhSndogya-TJpanigad IV, 17, 8 f. 

*) Aitareya-Aragyaka, III, 2, 3, 6. Satapatha-BrShmana XI, 5, 8, 7. Only at a later 
period was the Brahman brought into relationship with the Atharvaveda, so that tue 
Atharvaveda was sometimes actually called Brahmaveda ” or “ the Teda of the 
Brahman and the adherents of the Atharvaveda declared that the Brahman must be 
a knower of the Atharvaveda-Samhita, In reality the office of the Brahman at the Srauta- 
sacrifice has nothing to do with the Atharvaveda, However, we can understand thrrc 
the two were connected with each other. For, if the Brahman, as remarked abova, 
officiated as the only priest at Crrhya-saorifices, he certainly had to be familiar with the 
benedictions which occur, for the most part, in the Atharvaveda. 

®) In fact the chants (stotras) oome,^fat^ and then the recitations (Sastras). 
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in the schools of the Samaveda, and the Samaveda-Sanihitas 
are nothing hut collections of texts which have been collected 
■ : r the uses of the udgatars, not for their own sake, but 
; .cause of the naelodies the bearers of which they were. 

rinally, the Adhvaryu-priest, at his innunaerable sacrificial 
rites, has to utter, in low voice, partly short prose formulae, 
partly longer prayers in prose and verse— the prose formulae 
and prayers are called yajus (plur. yajumsi), the verses re 
(plur. Tcah).^’ In the Samhitas of the Tajurveda all these 
prose formulae and prayers, mostly accompanied by rules 
and discussions on the sacrificial acts at which they are to 
be uttered, are collected for the purposes of the Adhvaryu- 
priest, in the order in which they were used at the sacrifices. 

We now turn to the discussion of the liturgical Samhitas, 
as, according to what has just been stated, we may call the 
Samhitas of the Samaveda and the Yajurveda, in contrast to 
those of the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda. 

The Samveda-Samhita. 

Of the many Samhitas of the Samaveda which are said 
to have existed once — the Puranas even speak of a thousand 
Samhitas — only three have come down to us.®’ The best 
known of these, the Samaveda-Samhita of the Kauthumas,*’ 


The Hofcar recites the hymns, i.e. he repeats them aloud in a kind of siug-song, 
the udgatar sings the songs of praise to certain melodies, the adhvaryu mutters the prayers. 
Only the Nigadas/’ a variation of the Yajus-formulae, which serve the purpose of 
summoning the other priests to their various occupations, naturally had to be uttered 
loudly by the adhvaryu. 

*) Later authors also speak of a thousand schools of the Samaveda. Of. E. dtwon, 
BeitrSge zur Kenntnis der vedischen Schulen (Kiel 1889), pp. 27, 80 f, 

*) The SamhitS of the Ranayaniyas has been edited and translated by J. Stevenson, 
London, 1842 j that of the Kauthumas by Th. Benfey, Leipzig, 1848, and by Satya- 
vrata Samairamin, Bibl. Ind., 1871 ff, The Jaiminiya-Sainhitg has been edited by W 
Oaland (Indische Forsohungen, 2, Breslau 1907). 

*) About this and the other two Sai^hitas see Oaland^ l,c., Introduction. See also 
Oldenherg, GGA, 1908, 7X1 
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consists of two parts, the A.reika or the " Terse-collection ” 
and the Uttarareika, the “second verse-collection.” Both 
parts consist of verses, which nearly all recur in the Rgveda. 
Of the 1810— or, if we subtract the repetitions, 1549 — verses, 
which are contained in the two parts together, all hut 76 are 
also found in the Rgveda- Samhita and, mostly in Books VIII 
and IX of the latter. Most of these verses are composed 
in GSyatrl metre or in Pragatha stanzas which are made up 
of Gayatrl and Jagatl lines, and doubtless the stanzas and songs 
composed in these metres were from the beginning intended 
for singing.^' The seventy-five verses which do not occur 
in the Rgveda, are partly found in other Samhitas, partly 
in various works on ritual ; some may be taken from a recen- 
sion unknown to us, but some are only pieced together out of 
sundry verses of the Rgveda without any proper meaning. 
Some of the verses of the Rgveda met wdth in the Samaveda 
offer divergent readings, and it has been believed that a more 
ancient text might be recognized in them. But Theodor 
A.ufrecht,^^ has already shown that the divergent readings of 
the Samaveda are due only to arbitrary, intentional or acci- 
dental alterations — alterations such as also occur elsewhere 
where words are prepared for music. Por in the Samaveda, in 
the Arcika as well as in the Uttarareika, the text is only a means 
to an end. The essential element is always the melody, and 
V ; the purpose of both parts is that of teaching the melodies. 

' The scholar, who wished to be trained as an udgatar-priest in 
the schools of the Samaveda, had first to learn the melodies : 
this was done with the aid of the Arcika ; then only could he 


This is proved by the very names ** Gayatri and “ Pragatha/' which are derived 
from the verb “ga " (resp. pragS) “to sing." See H, Oldenberg^ ZOMG, 38, 1884, 439 ff., 
464«. 

®) In the preface to his edition of the hymns of the Rgveda (2nd ed., Bonn 187'7) 
U, pp. xxxviii See also J. JBmne, Znr Textkritik der dem Samaveda mit dem achten 
Maadalades Rgveda gemeinsamen Stellen, Diss, Kiel, 1909, who comes to the same con- 
clusion as Aufrecht, l.o., and Oldenherg^ Hymnen des Rigveda 1, pp. 289 t , , 
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memorize the stotras as they were sung at the sacrifice, for 
which purpose the Uttararcika served. 

The first part of our Samaveda-Samhita, the Arcika, con- 
sists of five hundred and eighty -five single stanzas (rej 
to which the various melodies (saman) belong, which 
were used at the sacrifice. The word sajnaw, although 
frequently used for the designation of the text which had 
been either made or destined for singing, means originally 
only “ tune ” or “melody.” As we say that a verse is sung 
“ to a certain tune,” thus the Indians say the reverse ; This 
or that melody (saman) is “ sung upon a particular stanza.” 
The Vedio theologians, however, conceive the relationship of 
melody and stanza in such a way that they say, the melody 
\iBB originated out oi the stanza. The stanza (re) is therefore 
called the Yoni, i.e. “ the womb,” out of which the melody 
came forth^ And although naturally a stanza can be sung 
to various melodies, and one melody can be used for different 
stanzas, yet there are certain stanzas, which as a rule, may 
be considered as the texts — the “ yonis,” as the Indian 
technical term goes — for certain melodies. The Arcika, 
then, is nothing but a collection of five hundred and eighty- 
five “ yonis ” or single stanzas, which are sung to about 
double the number of different tunes.^* It may be compared 
to a song-book, in which only the text of the first stanza of 
each sons is siven as an aid to the recollection of the tune. 
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the gods to which they are addressed (in the sequence : Agni, 
Indra, Soma), the chants in the TJttararcika are arranged 
according to the order of the principal sacrifices.^’ A stotra 
then, consists of several, usually three stanzas, which are 
all sung to the same tune, namely to one of the tunes which 
the Ajfcika teaches. We may compare the U ttararcika to a 
song-book in which the complete text of the songs is given, 
while it is presumed that the melodies are already known. It 
is usually assumed that the Uttararcika is of later origin 
than the Arcika.®’ In favour of this assumption is the fact 
that the Arcika contains many “yonis,” therefore also many 
melodies, which do not occur at all in the chants of the 
Uttararcika, and that the Uttararcika also contains some songs 
for which the Arcika teaches no melody. On the other 
hand, ho-wever, the Uttararcika is an essential completion 
of the Arcika : the latter is as it were, the first, the former 
the second course in the instruction of the udgatar. 

Both parts of the Samhits, give us only the texts as they are 
spoken. The melodies themselves, in any case in the earliest 
times, were taught by oral, and probably also instrumental 
rendering. Of later origin are the so-called Gan as or “song- 
books ” proper (from ga “ to sing ”), which designate the 
melodies by means of musical notes, and in which the texts 
are drawn up in the form which they take in singing, 
i.e. with all the extensions of syllables, repetitions and 
interpolations of syllables and even of whole words — 
the so-called “stobhas,” as hoyi, huva, hoi, and so on, 
which are partly not unlike our huzzas and other shouts of 


On the stotras of the Slmaveda and their use at the sacrifice, see A, Hillehrandt^ 
Rituallifcteratur, Grundriss,” III, 2, pp, 99 fP. 

*) Ga^awd (De wording van den Samaveda, Amsterdam (Akad,), 1907; Die Jaimi- 
niya-SamhitS, pp. 4 f. and W2KM, 22, 1908, 436 fp.) endeavours to prove that the Uttararcika 
is older, Oldenherg^ GGA, 1908, 7 i3, 722, disputes this on good grounds. For the 
question of the origin of the SSmaveda, see Qaldnd, Eene unhekende Becencie van den 
SSmaveda, Amsterdam (Akad.), 1906. 
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Joy. The oldest Botation is probably that by means of sylla- 
bles, as ta, CO, ua, etc. More frequent, however, is the desig- 
nation of the seven notes by means of the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6 and 7, with which the F, E, D, C, B, A, G, of our scale 
correspond. When singing, the priests emphasize these 
various notes by means of movements of the hands and the 
fingers.^> There are, a ttached to the Arcika, a Gramageya- 
gana (‘' book of songs to be sung in the village ” and an 
ArapyagSna (“ book of forest songs”). In the latter those 
melodies were collected, which were considered as dan- 
gerous (taboo), and therefore had to be learnt in the 
forest, not in the village.^^ There are also two other 
books of songs, the Uhagana and the Uhyagana, These 
were composed for the purpose of giving the Samans in the 
order in which they were employed at the ritual, the Uhagana 
being connected with the Gramageyagana, the Uhyagana with 
the Aranyagana.*^ 

The number of known melodies must have been a very 
large one,^^ and already at a very early period every melody 
had a special name. Not only are they often mentioned by 
these names in the ritual-books, but various symbolical mean- 
iogs are also ascribed to them, and they play no insignificant 
part in the symbolism and mysticism of the Brahmapas, 
Aranyakas and Upanisads, especially a few of them, such 
as the two melodies “ Brhat ” and “ Rathautara,” which 
already appear in the Rgveda. The priests and theologians 
certainly did not invent all these melodies themselves. The 
oldest of them were presumably popular melodies, to which 
in very early times semi-religious songs were sung at solstice 


') More details about this the most ancient music of the Indians can be found in 
A, C. Burnellf The Arsheya BrShmana ...... of the SSma Veda (Mangalore 1876), Introd., 

pp. xxviii, xli-xlyiii. 

“) See W. Oaland, Die Jaiminlya-SamhitS, p, 10 j H. Oldenherg, GGA, 1908, pp. 722 f. 

See Oalandf Die Jaiminiya-SamMta, pp. 2 
*) A later author gives the number of SSmans as 8,000 1 (E, 8imon^ loc. p. 31») 
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celebrations and other national festivals, and yet others may 
date back as far as that noisy music with which pre-brahma- 
nieal wizard-priests not unlike the magicians, shamans and 
medicine-men of the primitive peoples — accompanied their 
wild songs and ritesd^ Traces of this popular origin of the 
saman-melodies are seen already in the above-mentioned 
stobhas or shouts of joy, and especially in the fact that the 
melodies of the Samaveda were looked upon as possessing magic 
power even as late as in brahmanical times.^’ There is a 
ritual-book belonging to the Samaveda, called Samavidhana* 
Brahmana, the second part of which is a regular handbook 
of magic, in which the employment of various SSmans for 
magic purposes is taught. We may also see a survival of the 
connection of the Saman-melodies with the pre -brahmanical 
popular belief and magic, in the fact that the brahmanical 
law-books teach that the recitation of the Rgveda and the 
Yajurveda must be interrupted as soon as the sound of a 
saman is heard. Especially distinct is the rule in Apastamba’s 
law book,®’ where the barking of dogs, the braying of 
donkeys, the howling of wolves and jackals, the hooting of 
the owl, the sound of musical instruments, weeping, and 
the tone of samans are enumerated as sounds at which the 
Veda-study must be interrupted. 

Thus, then, the Samaveda-Samhita is not without value 


See A, Hillehrandtf Die Sonnwendfeste in Alt-Indien (Sep. ans der Festscbrift 
ftir Konrad Hofmann), Krlangen 1889, pp. 22 ft. 34 ff., M. Bloomfield, The god Indra and the 
SSma-veda, in WZKM, I7, 1903, pp. 156 ft. 

®) The primary meaning of 8dman ia probably “propitiatory song,” “a means for 
appeasing gods and demons.” The word sSman also occurs in the sense of “ mildness, 
soothing words.” In the older literature, when the Sfimaveda is quoted, it is usually with 
the words; “The Ghandogas say.” Ohandoga means “ Uhandas-singer,” and chandas 
combines in itself the meanings “ magic song,” “ sacred texD ” and “ metre.” The funda- 
mental meaning of the word must be soraethingllike “ rhythmical speech ” ; it might be 
oonneoted with the root chand “to please, to satisfy, or to caase to please,” {of. chan da, 
“ pleasing, alluring, inriting”). 
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for the history of Indian sacrifice and magic, and the ganas 
attached to it are certainly very important for the history of 
Indian music, even though as yet in no way exploited for 
this purpose. As a literary production, however, this Samliita 
is practically worthless for us. 

The Samhitas of the Tajurveda. 

Just as the Samaveda-Samhita is the song-book of the 
udgatar, so the Yajurveda-Samhitas are the prayer-hooks for 
the Adhvaryu priest. The grammarian Patanjali speaks of 
“101 schools of the Veda of the Adhvaryus,” and it is con- 
ceivable that many schools of just this Veda existed ; for with 
reference to the separate sacrificial acts, such as the Adhvaryu 
had to execute and accompany with his prayers, differences 
of opinion and sectarian divisions could easily arise, which 
led to the formation of special manuals and prayer-books. 
The least deviation in the ceremonial or in the liturgy was 
sufficient cause for the formation of a new Vedic school. Up 
to the present we know the following five Samhitas and 
schools of the Yajurveda : 

1. The Kathaka, the Yajurveda-Samhita in the recen- 
sion of the Katha-school.®^ 


') Oldenlerg concludes his investigations of the SSmaveda (GOA. 1908 734) ^.th 
the remark that these literary investigations “after all only touch upon the prohlems 
lying on the surface of the SSmaveda”; for, in order to penetrate to greater depths 

the philologist would have to he a student of the history of musm ^ ^ 

we have gained an idea of the present-day mode of rectrng the Samans m E 

(Die indLhe Musik der vedischen and der klassischen Zeit, nut Texten 

gen von B. Geiger, SWA, 1912), based on the records of the Phonogramm i 

kuna Academy, It is still doubtful, however, whether this neeessanly teaches us how 

le ancient UdgLrs sang 3,000 years ago. See-also R. Simon. Die Kotatmnen der ved.s- 
ohen Lieder-bfloher (WZKM, 27, 1913, 305 fl.). 

») In the Introduction to his Mahabhasya yerborum by B. Simon, 

1»12. Fo,lh.«.n».t.o(.b. 

and its interpretation a. Keith, jRAb, 19 < 

1918, 12 ff. 
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2. The KapistUala-Katha-Sainhita, which is pre* 
served only in a few fragments of manuscript.^’ 

3. The Maitrayap.I-Samhita, i.e. the Yajurveda- 
Samhita in the recension of the Maitrayapiya school.®’ 

4. The Taittii-Iya-Samhita, i.e. the Yajurveda- 
Samhita in the recension of the Taittirlya school, also called 
“Apastamba-Samhita” after the Apastamba-school, one of the 
chief schools in which this text was taught.®’ 

These four recensions are closely inter^related, and are 
designated as belonging to the “ Black Yajurveda.” Differ- 
ing from them is 

5. The Vajasaneyi-Samhita or the Samhita of the 
“White Yajurveda,” which takes its name from Yajna- 
valkya Vajasaneya, the chief teacher of this Veda. Of this 
Vajasaneyi-Samhita there are two recensions, that of the 
K.ap.va and that of the Madhyandina-school, which however, 
differ very little from each other.^’ 

The chief difference between the Samhitas of the “ black ” 
and the “ white ” Yajurveda lies in the fact that the 
Vajasaneyi-Samhita contains only the Mantras, i.e. the 
prayers and sacrificial formulae which the priest has to utter, 
while the Samhitas of the Black Yajurveda, besides the Man- 
tras, contain a presentation of the sacrificial rites belonging 
to them, as well as discussions on the same. That is to say, 
in the Samhitas of the Black I'ajurveda there is that which 


See L. V. ^"rhroederf WZKMf 12, 362 f. 

Edited by L. v. Schroeder, Leipzig, 1881-1886. Numerous passages from this 
Sainhita have been translated into German by L. v. Schvoeder, Indiena Literatur und 
Kultor, Leipz.g 1887, pp. 110-162, See also Schroeder, ZDMG, 33, 1879, 177 ff.j 
Oaland, ZDMG, 72, 1918, 6 

3) Edited by A, Weber in Ind. Stud, Vols, 11 and 12, 1871-72 5 with SSyana's 
commentary in Bibl. Ind., 1860-1899, and in An 8S Nr. 425 translated into English by 
A. B. Keith, HOS, Vols. 18, 19, 1914. 

*) Ed. by A, Weber (The White Yajurveda, Part I, The Vajasaneyi-Samhita 

with the Commentary of MaMdhara, BerlimLondon 1852), Translated into English by 
It. T. H. Qri^th (The Tesfts of the White Ya|iirveda), Benares, 1899. 
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is called “Brahmaiia ” or ‘‘ theological discussion, ” and wMch 

forms the contents of the Brahmanas to be discussed in the 
next chapter, mixed with the Mantras. Now it is easily con- 
ceivable that in the prayer-books intended for the use of the 
Adhvaryus, the sacrificial rites themselves too were discussed, 
for these priests had above all to perform the separate sacri- 
ficial acts, and the muttering of prayers and formulas in the 
closest connection with these acts formed only a small part 
of their duties. It can therefore hardly be doubted that the 
Samhitas of the Black Yajurveda are oldet' than the Vaja- 
saneyi-Sainhita. Only later systematizers among the Tajur- 
veda-theologians probably felt the necessity of having a 
Samhita consisting only of Mantras analogous to the other 
Vedas, as well as a Brahmana separate from it.^' 

Significant, however, though the differences between the 
single Samhitas of the Yajurveda may have been for the 
priests and theologians of ancient India, yet for us they are 
quite inessential ; and also as to time the various Samhitas of 
the Black and White Yajurveda are probably not very dis- 
tant from each other. Si, therefore, in the following lines 
I give a short description of the contents of the Vajasaneyi- 
Samhita, then this is quite sufhoient to give the reader an 
idea of the contents and character of the Sainhitas of the 
Yajurveda in general. 
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The Vajasaneyi-Saiphita consists of 40 sections, of which, 
however, the last 15 (perhaps even the last 22) are of 
later date. The first 25 sections contain the prayers for the 
most important great sacrifices. The first two sections 
give the prayers for the New and Full Moon sacrifices 
(Dars'apurnamasa) with the oblation to the Fathers 
(Pindapitryajna) belonging to them. In the third section 
follow the prayers for the daily fire-cult, the laying of the 
fire, and the fire-saerifiees which have to be offered every 
morning and evening (Agnihotra), and the Sacrifices of the 
Seasons (Caturmasya) which take place every four months. 
The prajers for the Soma-sacrifice in general, including 
the animal-sacrifice belonging to it, are to be found in 
sections IV to VIII. Among the Soma-sacrifices there are such 
as last one day, and such as last several days. To the one-day 
sacrifices belongs the Vajapeya or “Drink of Strength,” a 
sacrifice offered originally probably only by warriors and 
kings, which was connected with a chariot-race, and at which, 
besides Soma, brandy (sura) also was offered, a drink other- 
wise proscribed according to brahmanical law.®^ Intended 
exclusively for kings is the “ King’s inauguration sacrifice ” or 
Baj asuya, a sacrificial feast connected with many a popular 
usage : a symbolical military expedition, a play at dice, and all 
sorts of magic rites. The prayers for these two kinds of Soma- 
sacrifices are contained in sections IX and X, Then in 
sections XI to XVII t follow the numerous prayers and 
sacrificial formulse for the Agnicayana or the “ Building of 


^ ) The sacrifices of fche Ancient Indians fall into two great sub-divisions : jood> 
sacrifices (in which principallj milk, butter, cake, palp and grain were offered) and Soma 
sacrifices (whose chief component part is the soma-libations). The separate sacrifices 
may be classed under these two chief groups. The animal sacrifice is connected with 
sacrifices of the firat division, as well as those of the second. In connection with every 
kind of sacrifice is the fire^cuU^ which is, to a certain extent, the preliminary of every 
kind of worship of the gods. 

®) According to the law books, the drinking of brandy is as great a sin as the 
murder of a Brahman* 
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the Eire Altar,” a ceremony which extends over a whole year, 
and to which a deep mystical-symholical meaning is asokbed 
in the Brahmanas. The fire-altar is named no other than 
“Agni” and is looked upon throughout as identical with 
the fire-god. It is built of 10,800 bricks, in the form of a large 
bird with outspread wings. In the loudest stratum of the 
altar the heads of five sacrificial animals are immured, and 
the bodies of the animals are thrown into the water out of 
which the clay for the manufacture of the bricks and the fire- 
pan is taken. The modelling and baking of the fire-pan and 
the separate bricks, many of which have special names and a 
symbolical significance of their own, is executed with much 
ceremoniousness accompanied by the continuous recitation of 
spells and prayer-formulae. The following sections XIX to 
XXT give the prayers for the Sau tram a nl celebration, a 
remarkable sacrificial ceremony at which again, instead of the 
drink of soma, brandy is used and sacrificed to the Asvins, 
to the goddess Sarasvati and to Indra. The ceremony is re- 
commended for one who has drunk too much Soma or with 
whom the Soma does not agree— and that may have been 
its original purpose — but also for a Brahman who desires 
success for himself, for a banished king who desires to regain 
his throne, for a warrior who desires victory, and for a Yaisya 
who wishes to attain great riches. Many of the prayers 
belonging to this sacrifice refer to the legend of Indra, who 
was indisposed through intoxication from excessive enjoy- 
ment of Soma and had to be cured by the Asvins and by 
Sarasvati.^^ Einally, sections XXII to XXV, with which 
the old part of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita ends, contain the 
prayers for the great Horse sacrifice (Asvamedha), which 
only a powerful king, a mighty conqueror or “ world-ruler,” 
might offer. Old legends and epic poems tell of primeval 
kings, who performed this sacrifice, and it is looked upon as 


Of. above) p. 85. 
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the highest glory of a rul0i% if it cari be said of him : “ He 

offered the Horse-sacrifioe.” The purpose of this great 
sacrifice is expressed very beautifully in the prayer Vaj.- 
Samh., XXII, 22 : 

"0 Brahman ! May in this kingdom tlie Brahmin be born who 
shines through saered knowledge ! May the warrior who is a hero, a 
skilful shot, a good marksman, and a powerful chariot-fighter, be born 
here ! Also the eow which yields good milk, tlae ox whieh draws well, the 
swift horse, the good housewife! May to this saerifieer a hero-son be 
born who is victorious, a mighty chariot-fighter and eloquent in the 
assembly! May Parjanya send us rain aeeording to our desire! May 
our fruit-bearing plants ripen ! May happiness and prosperity fall to our 
share ! ” 

That the last fi.fteen sections are of later origin is not to 
be doubted. Sections XXVI to XXXV are designated even 
by Indian tradition itself as Khilas, ie. “appendices,” 
“supplements.” Actually XXVI to XXIX contain only 
appendices to the prayers of the preceding sections. Section 
XXX is shown to be an addition even through the fact that 
it contains no prayers, but only an enaffieration of the people 
who are to he sacrificed at the Purusamedha or “ Human 
sacrifice ” to the most diverse divine beings or to beings and 
powers for the moment elevated to divinity. Xo less than one 
hundred and eighty-four persons are to be slaughtered at this 
Purusamedha, there being offered, to give only a few examples, 
“to Priestly Dignity a Brahmin, to Boyal Dignity a warrior, 
totheMaruts a Vaisya, to Asceticisrn a fedra, to Darkness a 

thief, to Hell a murderer, to Evil a eunuch to Lust 

a harlot, to Noise a singer, to Dancing a bard, to Singing an 

actor.... to Death a hunter to the Dice a gambler 

* .i;... . ..to Sleep a blind man, to Injustice a deaf man to 

Lustre fire-lighter... to Saerifiee a washerwoman, to 

Desirea feifialb dy^,.....to Yanaa a barren woman to the 

Joy of lute-player, to Cry a Ante -player... . to 
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Earth a cripple... ...to Heaven a bald-headed man,” and so on. 
Surely it is hardly conceivable that all these classes of people 
should have been brought together and killed. We have 
to deal here probably only with a symbolical rite representing 
a kind of “ human sacrifice” by which even the great horse- 
sacrifice was to be outdone, but which probably existed only 
as part of sacrificial mysticism and theory, and in reality hardly 
oceurred.^^ With this agrees also the fact that section XXXI 
contains a version of the Purusasukta, knowm to us from 
the Egveda — i.e. of the hymn Ev. X, 90, in w^hieh the origin 
of the world through the sacrificing of the Purusa and the 
identification of the world with the Purusa are taught, Purusa, 
“ Man,” being conceived as the Highest Being, — and that 
this section, which the Brahman is to recite at the Purusa- 
medha, is also called an Upanisad, i.e. a secret doctrine. 
Section XXXII, too, is in form and contents nothing but an 
Upanisad, The Creator Prajapati is here identified with 
the Purusa and the Brahman. The first six verses of section 
XXXIV are similarly counted amongst the Upauisads, with 
the title ^ivasamkalpa-Upanisad.^’ The prayers of sections 
XXXII to XXXIV are to be employed at the so-called 
Sarvamedha or “ All-sacrifice.” This is the highest sacrifice 
which exists at all, and which ends with the sacrificer’s 
presenting the whole of his possessions to the priests as sacri- 
ficial fee and then retiring as a hermit into the forest there 


So also Oldenberg, Eeligion des Veda, 2nd Ed., pp. 362 f, and Keith^ EOS., Vol 18, 
pp. cxxxviii, who says : “ There can be no doubt that the ritual is a mere priestly 

invention to fill up the apparent gap in the sacrificial system which provided no place 
for man.” Eillehrandt (Eituallitteratur, Grundriss IIT, 2, pp.l53), however, considers the 
Puru§amedha to be a real human sacrifice. There can be no doubt that human sacrifices 
occurred in ancient India, though not in the Brahmanical cult only survivals of it can be 
traced in the rite of building the brick-altar for the fire, and in the Snnapej/a legend--, 
Just as cruel human sacrifices occurred even in modern times among certain sects. But 
this does not prove that the Pnru§amedha was such a sacrifice. 

^)VSj. Samh. 34, 1-6, is found as an Upani^^d in the Oupnekhat of Doperron, and 
^iranslated by Deus&en, Seohzig Upanishads des F* 837. See above pp. 19 f. 
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to spend the rest of his days. Section XXXV contains a 
few funeral verses, which are mostly taken from the Rgveda. 
Sections XXXVI to XXXIX contain the prayers for the 
ceremony called Pravargya, at which a cauldron is made 
red-hot on the sacrificial fire, to represent symbolically the 
sun ; in this cauldron milk is then boiled and offered to the 
Asvins. The whole celebration is regarded as a great mystery. 
At the end of it the sacrificial utensils are so arranged that 
they represent a man : the milk-pots are the head, on which 
a tuft of sacred grass represents the hair ; two milking-pails 
represent the ears, two little gold leaves the eyes, two cups 
the heels, the flour sprinkled over the whole the marrow', 
a mixture of milk and honey the blood, and so on. The 
prayers and formulae naturally correspond with the mysterious 
ceremonies.^^ The XL and last section of the Vajasaneyi- 
Sainhita again contains an Upanisad, the very important 
Isa-Upanisad, occurring in all TJpanisad-collections, to which 
we shall have to refer in the chapter on the Upanisads. 

If it is already clear from the contents of the last sections 
that they are of a later date, it is confirmed still more by 
the fact that the prayers contained in the Sarnhitas of the 
Black Yajurveda only correspond to those of the first half 
of the Vaiasaneyi-Samhita.^^ 

Now as regards the prayers and sacrificial formulae them- 
selves, which form the principal contents of the Yajurveda- 
Samhitas, they consist partly of verses (rc), partly of prose 
sentences. It is the latter which are called “ Yajus,” and 
from which the Yajurveda takes its name. The prose of 
these prayers is occasionally rhythmical and here and there 


For details about all these sacrifices and festivals see BUlehrandt, “Rituallit- 
teratur (Grandriss, III, 2), pp. 97-166 j H. Oldenlerg, Religion des Veda, 2nd Ed., 
pp. 437-474; B. Sardy^ Die vedisch-brahmanische periode der Religion des Slten Indiens, 
Munster i. W., 1893, pp. 154 and Keith, EOS., Vol. 18, pp, oiii 

®) Only the first 18 AdhyS-yas of the VSjasaneyi-Samhita are completely given, 
word for word, and explained, in the Satapatha'Brahmana of the White Taj urveda. 
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even rises to poetical flight.^* The verses which occur are 
mostly found also in the Egveda-Sainhita. The various 
readings, however, which the Yajurveda often presents, are 
not indeed naore ancient than the text found in the Egveda, 
but they are mostly intentional alterations which were made 
in the verses, in order to bring them more into line with 
the sacrificial acts. Only rarely were whole hymns of the 
Egveda included in the Yajurveda-Samhitas ; mostly they 
are only single verses, torn from their context, which just 

appeared suitable to some sacrificial ceremony or other, and 

were therefore included in the Veda of prayers. Therefore 
these verses are of less interest to us. The characteristic 
element of the Yajurveda is the prose formulae and prayers.^> 
The simplest prayer that we can imagine is the dedica- 
tion of a sacrificial gift with the mere utterance of the name 
of the deity to which it is offered. Formulae of this kind 
are very numerous in the Yajurveda. “ I'hee for Agni, 
“thee for Indra,” or “this for Agni,” or also “for Agni 
Hail!” “for Indra Hail! ” etc.— with such words the gift 
is laid down or thrown into the sacred fire. A shorter and 
simpler song of praise to a god can hardly be imagined than 
the words with which every morning and every evening 
the fire-sacrifice consisting of milk (Agnihotra) is offered. 
“Agni is Light, Light is Agni, Hail!” (in the evening), and 
“ Surya is Light, Light is Surya, Hail ! ” (in the morning). 
In equally brief words the purpose of a sacred act is oiten 
indiciited, when, for instance, the sacrificial priest cuts off 
the branch with which the calves are driven from the cows, 
and says at the same time: “Thee for juice, thee for 


See Keith, HOS., Vol. 18. pp. cxl ff., and H. Oldenherg, Zur Geschiehte dei 
altindUehen Prosa (AGGW. N.P.. Bd. 16, Berlin, 1917), PP. 2 ff. On the iangnnge of the 

We alee take no account here of the Brilhma^a.like theological 
which the SamhitSs of the Bloch Yajurveda contain , besides the prayers and 
What is said in the following chapter about the BrShma^as is applicable to these too. 
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strength ! ” or the utensil which served for a sacred act is 
briefly named and a wish attached to it, when, for instance, 
the piece of wood with which the sacrificial fire is to be 
kindled, is dedicated wiHi the words: “This, Agni, is thy 
igniter ; through it mayst Thou grow and thrive. JVlay we also 
grow and thrive!” If one apprehends evil or bad magic 
from an object used at the sacrifice, a short spell serves to 
avert it. The halter with which the sacrificial animal is 
bound to the stake, is addressed thus : “ Become no snake, 
become no viper 1 ” The razor with which the sacrificer, when 
he is consecrated for the sacrifice, has his beard shaved, is thus 
addressed by the priest : “ 0 Knife, do not injure him ! ” At 
the consecration of a king, the king looks down upon the 
ground and prays : “ Mother Earth, mayest Thou not injure 
me, nor I Thee 1 ” 

The deities are not alw^ays invoked or praised in these 
sacrifice-form ulse, but in the most diverse ways sacrificial 
utensils and sacrificial acts are brought into relation to 
deities. Thus, for example, the priest binds with a rope the 
sacrifleer’s wife who takes part in the sacrifice, saying : “ A 
girdle thou art for Aditi.” At the consecration for the Soma- 
sacrifice the sacrificer binds himself with a girdle of hemp 
and reed-grass with the words : “ Thou art the strength of 

the Angiras,®^ soft as wool; lend me strength!” Then he 
makes a knot in his under-garment and says : “ The knot 

of the Soma art thou.” Hereupon he enwraps his head in 
his turban (or in his upper garment) muttering : “ Thou art 

Vispu’s protection, the protection of the sacrificer.” To the 
horn of a black antelope, which he wraps up in the hem of 
his garment he says : “ Thou art Indra’s womb.” The priest 

takes the sacrificial food from the car wdth the wmrds : “ Thou 
art the body of Agni, thee for Visnu. Thou art the body of 


>) V*j, IV, 1. VI, 12. II, 14. I, 1. Ill, 9. X, 23. 

®) The ancienti fire and magic- priests, conceived as semi- divine beinirs. 
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the Soma, thee for Visnu.” When the priest takes any saerifi- 
cial utensil into his hand, he does it with the oft-reeurring 
formula : “ At tlie god Savitar’s instigation I take thee 

with the arms of the Asvins, with the hands of Pusan.” 

The sacred sacrificial fire must be twirled in the ancient 
manner with the fire-drill ; and the producing of the fire 
is already in the Egveda compared with the process of 
procreation, the lower small board being regarded as the 
mother, and the upper friction-stick as the father of the child 
Agni (the fire).®^ Thus are explained the formulae with 
which the fire-twirling is performed at the Soma-sacrifice, in 
which the two friction-sticks are addressed as the pair of 
lovers, Pururavas and Urvas'I,*^ already known to us, who 
bring forth Ayu. The priest takes the lower friction-stick 
with the words : “ Thou art the birth-place of Agni,” lays 

two blades of sacred grass upon it, and says : “ You are the 

two testicles.” Then he lays the small board down with the 
words: “ Thou art Urvasi,” touches the frying pan with the 
twirling-stick, saying : “ Thou art Ayu,” and with the words : 
“ Thou art Pururavas ” places the twirling-stick into the 
lower friction-stick. Thereupon he twirls with the formula : 
“ I twirl thee with the G-ayatri metre, I twirl thee 
with the Tristubh metre, I twirl thee with the Jagatl 
metre.” 


‘)V«i. I, 30. IV, 10. V, I. Vr, 30. 

=) This consists of the two “ Aragis ” or friction-sticks, of which the one is a 
small board, the other a pointed stick which is turned round in the small board until 
a flame results. This in the fire-producing implement still used at the present daj by 
many primitive peoples, e.g, the Eskimos, — doubtless one of the most primitive utensils 
of mankind. 

The Malays of Indonesia still to-day call the small wooden board iii which the 
fire drill is turned, mother ” or “ woman,” while the twirling-stick itself is called man. 
The ancient Arabs, too, had two sticks for producing fire by friction, one of which was 
conceived as female, and the other as male. 

*) See above, pp. 103 f. 

’) VSj., V. 2. Satapatha-Br. Ill, 4, 1, .20 ff. Of. Satapatha Br., VIII, 5,2,1; 
Weber, Ind. Stud., 8, 1863, pp. 8 ft., 28 fE., and above, pp. 61 f. 
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i’ormula-like turns of this kind, which often convey 
little or no meaning, are extremely numerous in the Yajur- 
veda. Comparatively rarely do we come across long prose 
prayers, in which the sacrificer expresses his desires to the 
deity in simple words, as in the above-quoted beautiful prayer, 
which w^as spoken at the horse-sacrifice. More frequent are 
the formula-like prayers, which, how^ever, still convey a 
reasonable meaning, as the following : 

“ I’hou, Agni, art the protector of bodies ; protect my body ! Thou, 
A gni, art the giver of life; give me life ! Thou, Agni, art the giver of 
strength, give me strength ! Thou, Agni, make complete that which is 
incomplete in my body.” Ill, 17.) 

“May life prosper through the sacrifice ! May breath ptosper through 
the sacrifice ! May the eye prosper through the sacrifice ! May the ear 
prosper through the sacrifice ! May the back prosper through the sacrifice ! 
May the sacrifice prosper through the sacrifice! ” (Vaj. IX, 21.) 

But still more frequently we find endless formulm, the 
meaning of which is very doubtful, for example : 

“Agni has gained breath with the mono-syllable ; may I gain it! The 
ASvins have gained the two-footed people with the two-syllabic, may I gain 
them ! Visnu has gained the three worlds with the three-syllabic, may I 
gain them ! Soma has gained the four-footed cattle with the four-syllabic ; 
may I gain them ! Pusan has gained the five regions of the world with the 
five-syllabic j may I gain them ! Savitar has gained the six seasons with the 
six-syllabic ; may I gain them ! The Maruts have gained the seven tamed 
animals with the seven-syllabic ; may I gain them ! Brhaspati has gained 

the GSyatrl with the eight-syllabic ; may I gain it ! Aditi has gained 

the sixteen-fold Stoma with the sixteen-syllahic ; may I gain it 1 Prajapati 
has gained the seventeen-fold Stoma with the seventeen-syllabie ; may I 
gain it ! ” (Vaj., IX, 81-'34.) 

However, one of the chief causes of the fact that these 
prayers and sacrifice-formulse often appear to us to be nothing 
but senseless conglomerations of words, is the identification 
and combination of things which have nothing at all to do with 
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each other, so very popular in the Yajurveda. Eor instance, a:' 
cooking-pot is placed on the fire with' the words,: ■ 

Thou art the sky, thou art the earth, thou art the eauHroa 
Matarisvan/' (Vaj., i/2.) 

Or the co”W with which the Soma is bought, ■ is addressed 
by the priest in the words : 

Thou art thought, tliou art mind, thou art intelligenee, thou art the 
priestly fee, thou art suitable for mastery, thou art suitable for the saeri- 
lice, thou art the double- headed Aditi.’^ (Vaj., IV. 19.) 

To the fire which is carried about in the pan at the build- 
ing of the fire-altar the following prayer is addressed : 

Thou art the beautiful- winged bird, the song of praise Trivrt is thy 
head, the Gayatra melody thine eye, the two melodies Brhat and Rathan- 
tara are thy wings, the song of praise is thy soul, the metres are thy limbs, 
the Yajus- formulae thy name, the Vamadevya-Melody thy body, the 
Yajnayajniy a- melody thy tail, the fire-hearths are thy hoofs ^ Ihou art the 
beautiful-winged bird, go to heaven, fly to the light! (Vaj., XII, 4.) 

Then the priest takes three steps with the fire-pan, and 
says : ■ 

‘^Thoa art the nval-slayirig stride of Visuu, mount the Gayatr! metre, 
stride along the earth 1 Thou art the foe-slaying stride of Visnu ; mount 
the Tristiibh metre, stride along the air 1 Thou art the hater-slaying stride 
of Visnu ; mount the Jagatl Metre, stride along the sky ! Thou art the 
hostile-slaying stride of Visnu; mount the Aiiustubh metre, stride along 
the regions of the world ! (Vaj., XII, 5.) 

With reference to this kind of prayer Leopold von 
Sehroeder says : We may indeed often doubt whether these 

are the productions of intelligent people, and in this connec- 
tion it is very interesting to observe that these bare and 


Matarisvaii is here the wind-god, hence *Hhe cauldron ot M. ” nieaniiig atmos- 
phere.” 
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monotonous variations of one and the same idea are parti- 
culariy characteristic of the writings of persons in the stage 
ot imbeeility” He then gives a few examples of notes written 
down by insane persons which have been preserved by psychi- 
aters, and these do indeed show a striking similarity with many 
of the prayers of the Yajurveda.^’ We must not forget that 
here we are not dealing with very ancient popular spells, as 
we find them in the Atharvaveda and in some cases even 
’ still in the Yajurveda, but with the fabrications of priests 
who had to furnish the countless sacrificial rites subtilised by 
themselves with equally countless spells and formulae. 

Some prayer-formulae of the Yajurveda are indeed noth- 
ing but magic spells in prose. Even exorcisms and curses, 
quite similar to those with which we have become acquainted 
in the Atharvaveda, confront us also among the prayers of the 
Yajurveda. Eor there exist also sacrificial acts by which one 
can injure an enemy. Thus the priest says to the yoke of the 
car on which the sacrificial utensils are kept : “ A yoke thou 

art, injure the iujurer, injure him who injures us, injure him 
whom we injure.” (Vaj., I, 8.) 

The following examples of such sacrificial prayers are 
given by L. von Schroeder,®> from the Maitrayanl-Samhita : 

“ Him who is hostile to us, and him who hates us, him who reviles us 
and him who wishes to injure us, all those shalt thou grind to dust ! ” 

“ 0 Agni, with thy heat, glow out against him who hates us and 
whom we hate ! O Agni, with thy flame, burn against him who hates us 
and whom we hate ! 0 Agni, with thy ray, radiate against him who 

hates us and whom we hate. O Agni, with thy powerful strength, seize 
him who hates us and whom we hate ! ” 

“ Death, Destruction, shall seize the rivals ! ” 


L. V, Schroeder, ILC., pp. 113 f. 

Afc the same time an example of the play of words, which is very popular in the 
Yaj us -formula. The text reads: dhur asi, dh5r\ra dhuiwantam, dhurva tarn yo’sman 
dhurvati, tarn dhurva yam dhurv-amah, 

" ILC., p. 122. 
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Just as these exorcism -formulse have a primitive and 
popular air, so we find among the riddles, which have come 
down to us iu the Yajurveda, besides genuinely theological 
riddles which 'well deserve the technical name “ Brahmodya,” 
as they presuppose an acquaintance ■with Brahman or sacred 
knowledge, also a few old popular riddles.^’ We have already 
become acquainted with this certainly very ancient literary 
type in the Rgveda and in the Atharvaveda. In the Tajur- 
veda we also learn of the occasions at which the riddle-games 
were customary, indeed, even foi’med a part of the cult. 
Thus we find in the Vajasaneyi-Samhita in section XXIII,®^ a 
number of riddles with which the priests amused themselves 
at the renowned ancient horse sacrifice. A few of these re- 
mind us of our juvenile riddles, while others refer to the 
sacrificial mysticism of the Brahmanas and the philosophy of 
the Upanisads. As examples the riddles of Waj. XXIII, 
45-48, 51, may be quoted : 

The Hotar; “Who wanders lonely on his way? 

Who is constantly born anew ? 

What is ttie remedy for cold ? 

What is the great corn-vessel called ?” 

The Adhvaryu : “The sun wanders lonely on its way, 

The moon is constantly born anew, 

Fire is tlie remedy for cold, 

The earth is the great corn-vessel.” 

The Adhvaryu : “ What is the sun-like light? 

What is the ocean-like flood ? 


On the BratimodyHS sse Ltidtoiffy Der Rigvfida. Kosgel, III. 390 ff. Rnd Kt^gel, 
Geschiohte <Jer deutsohen Littei-atur, I I, 1894, pp. 6, 64 ff iiiflades the Brahtuodjits, with 
which he compares the Old Germanic riddle poetry, in the poetic heritage of the Indo- 
Enropean period. . 

■ ®) Similarly aUo in TaittirJya-SaiithitS, Vil, ^.18. 
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And wliat is greater than the earth ? 

What is that of which no measure is known 

^VBrahman^^ is the sun-like light, 

The skj is the ocean- like Hood, 

And greater than the earth is God Indra, 

But it is the cow, of which no measure is known*’® 

Into what things has the Puriisa penetrated ? 

And what things are contained in the Purusa ? 

This riddle, Brahman, I give thee to solve ; 

What answer hast thou now to make? 

The five, it is, into which the Purusa has penetrated, 
And these are they which are contained in the 

Purusa. 

That is the answer I have thought out for thee ; 

In the magic strength of knowledge thou art 

not above me.®® 

These riddle games form an equally important part of 
the worship of the gods as the prayers and sacrificial formulae* 
However, the term worship '' of the gods expresses but 
inadequately the purpose of the prayers and formulae, indeed, 
of the sacrifices themselves. The majority of the sacrificial 
ceremonies, as also the Yajus formulae do not aim at wor- 
shipping ” the gods, but at influencing them, at compelling 
them to fulfil the wishes of the sacriflcer. The gods too, love 
^*^panem et circenses,’’ they, too, wish to be not only fed, but 
entertained as well : the Vedic texts very frequently assure 
us that the gods take a particular pleasure in the mysterious, 
the enigmatic, the barely hinted-at.’^^ 


1) This ambiguous word here probably means “ the priest-hood ” perhaps “ the 
sacred knowledge.’* 

®) Puru§a means “human being/’ “person” and also “ spirit,,” “universal spirit” 
“The five” are the five senses, which are contained in the Purusa, ie. in the “ human 
being ” and are permeated by the Puru§a, i,e. the “ universal spirit,” 

®) “The gods love that which is hinted at, the mysterious,” is a sentence often 
recurring in the Brffihmanas, Satapatha-BrShmapa, VI, 1, 1, 2 ; 11 j 2, 3 5 'Z, 1, 23, VII, 4. 
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In the Yajurveda we find besides, already a mode of 
influencing the gods which prevailed very largely at later 
periods, and which consists of enumerating as many names and 
epithets as possible pertaining to a certain god and of wor- 
shipping him under all these names, in order to obtain some- 
thing from him. Thus, in the later literature we find texts 
which enumerate a thousand names of Visnu or a thousand 
names of Siva, the recital of which is regarded as a particularly 
effective and meritorious work of devotion. The first 
beginnings of this kind of prayers we find in the Satarudriya, 
the enumeration of the hundred names of the god Eudra, in 
Section XVI of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita and in the Taittiriya- 
Samhita, IV, 6. 

Pinally, there is yet another kind of “ prayers,” as we , 
cannot help calling them, with which we meet already in the ; 
Yajurveda, and with which also, at later periods, much mis- 
chief was done. They are single syllables or words, which 
convey no meaning at all, or whose meaning has been lost, 
which are pronounced in the most solemn manner at certain 
places in the act of sacrifice, and are regarded as immensely 
sacred. There is, first of all, the sacrificial cry svdM, which 
we usually translate by “ hail,” with which every gift for the 
gods is thrown into the fire, while the cry svadM is employed 
in the case of sacrificial gifts to the fathers. Other quite un- 
intelligible ejaculations of the kind are tiamt, vet, vat, but 
above all the most sacred syllable om. This syllable, origin- 
ally nothing but an expression of assent,^^ was regarded by 
the Indians for thousands of years, and still to the present 


I, 10, etc. Birbadaracyaka-ITpaiii^ad, IVj 2. 2. « The gode love that whioh is hinted at 

darkly, and hate that which is uttered directly/* 

According to Aitareya-Brahmana, Vll, IB, om means, in the language used for 
the gods, that whioh is expressed among human beings by tatha, “so be it,” “,yes.” In the 
same way Chandogya-Upani§ad I, 1, 8 : “ This syllable om expresses assent, for when a 
person agrees to something, he says : ‘ota’ 1 It is probably purely a coincidence that the 
syllable om partly agrees with the Hebrew “ amen ** in meaning as well as in sound. 
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day is regarded, as inordinately sacred and full of mystical 
significance. In the Upanisads it is identified with Brahman, 
the world-soul, and recommended to the wise man as the 
highest subject of meditation. The Katha-Upanisad (II, 16) 
says of it : “ This syllable is indeed Brahman, this syllable is 
the Highest ; for he who knows this syllable will have all his 
wishes, whatever they may be, fulfilled.” To this syllable 
“om" are added the three “ great words,” namely bhur, 
bhuvah, wa?* (explained by the Indians as “earth, air, sky,” 
which, however, is doubtful) of which it is said in an old 
text:^^ “This is indeed Brahman, this Truth, this Bight; 
for without these there is no sacrifice.” 

Centuries later, in the Tantras, the religious books of 
more recent Indian sects, the use of such mystical syllables 
and words has become prevalent to such an extent that we 
frequently find nothing for pages, but inarticulated sounds 
such as um, am, hyim, um, em, krom, phat, a^i, and so on. 
It is significant too, that the word mantra, which originally 
designated the verses and prayers (rc and yajus) of the Vedio 
Saiphitas, later on had only the meaning of “ magic formula.” 
Already in the Yajurveda we can trace quite clearly the transi- 
tion from prayer to magic formula — the two had, in fact, never 
been very strictly separated. 

However bare and tedious, unedifying the Yajurveda- 
, saiphitas are if we want to read them as literary works, 
so supremely important, indeed, interesting are they for the 
student of religion, who studies them as sources not only for 
the Indian, but also for the general science of religion. Who- 
ever wishes to investigate the origin, the development, and 
the significance of prayer in the history of religion— and this 
is one of the most interesting chapters of the history of 
rq%ion— should in no case neglect to become acquainted with 
' tto-prayers of the Yajurfeda. ^ ■ -.C-. n;-: . 
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For the understanding of the whole of the later religious 
and philosophical literature of the Indians, too, these SamhitSs 
are indispensable. Without the ITajurveda we cannot under- 
stand the Brahmanas, and without these we cannot under- 
stand the tJpanisads. 

The Brahma:^as. 

Of the Brahnaapas, the second great class of works belong- 
ing to the Veda, Max Millie r once said : “ However inter- 
esting the Brahma?Las may be to students of Indian literature, 
they are of small interest to the general reader. The greater 
portion of them is simply twaddle, and what is worse, theolo- 
gical twaddle. Ho person who is not acquainted beforehand' 
with the place which the Brahmapas fill in the history of the 
Indian mind, could read more than ten pages without 'being 
disgusted.” 

Indeed, it is even truer of these works than of the Yajur- 
veda, that they are unpalatable as reading, but indispensable to 
the understanding of the whole of the later religions and 
philosophical literature of the Indians, and highly interesting 
for the general science of religion. The Brahmanas are as 
invaluable authorities to the student of religion, for the his- 
tory of sacrifice and of priesthood, as the Samhitas 
of the Tajurveda are for the history of prayer. 

The word Brahmapa®^ (neut.) means first a single 


C/. L. von Schroeder, I.Ij.O., pp. 127-167, 179-190. Sylvain Levt,' La, doctrine dn 
sacrifice dans les BrShmanas (Bibliotb^que do Tdoole des hantes 4tndes), Paris, 1898.’ 
H. Oldenherg^ Vorwissenschaftliclie Wissenscbaft, die WeUanscliatiuBg der Br^hmana-Texte, 
G-6tfcingen, 1919, endeavours to do justice to the thoughts contained in the Brahmanas. 
What Oldenherg calls “ pre-scienbific knowledge,^*' should, however, be more correctly 
called “priestly pseudo-science.” For the prose of the Brahmanas, s. OldeTiherg^ Zur 
Geschiohte der albindisohen Prosa, pp. 13 ff., 20 ff. < : 

Max Muller, Chips from a German Workshop, Vciv I. ' ^ ' 

®) The derivation of the w'^rdis doubtful. It can be " derived either from brShman 
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utterance of a learned priest, of a doctor of the 
upon any point of the ritual.” Used col- 
means, secondly, a collection of such 
ssions of the priests upon the science of 
ugh the Brahmanas fortunately contain 
a distant reference to the sacrificial cult, 
myths, ancient legends and narratives, 
) and only theme from which all 
which everything hinges. Por the 


science ot sacrmce, 
lectively, the word 
utterances and discu 
sacrifice. For altho 
much that has only 
for instance, cosmogonic 
yet the sacrifice is the one 
the discussions start, on ’ 

Brahmanas deal consecutively with the great sacrifices, with 

which we have become acquainted above in the contents of 
the Vajasaneyi-Samhita,^^ and give instructions on the 
separate rites and ceremonies, attaching to them observations 
upon the relations of the separate sacrificial acts to each 
other and to the spells and prayers, partly quoted literally and 
partly ^quoted in abbreviated forrn.^’ To these are added 
symbolical interpretations and speculative reasons for 
the ceremonies and their connection with the prayer formula. 
Where, as is often the case, the views of the learned men 
differ ou certain points of ritual, the one view is defended and 
the other rejected. Also there is sometimes talk of differences 
of the ceremonies in different districts, also of modifications of 
certain sacrificial rites in particular circumstances. The men- 
tion of what exactly constitutes the priests’ payment, the daksijia, 
at every sacrificial act, is never omitted. In the same way 
it is explained to the saerifieer what advantages, whether in 
this life or in the life beyond, he can gain by means of the 


(neat.) in the sense of “ saorea speech, prayer, saored knowledge, or from brahmSn 
(maso.) priesfc ” general or *'Brahiman priest/’ or also from brShmana (maso.) “ the 
Brabman, tb© member of tb© priestlj" caste, tbe theologian/’ 

( • ^ W2-m. . . 

tn several places in tb© Satapat^a-BrShraana, tbe word b andbu , “ connection, 
relationship,” t.c. ** explanation of tbe deeper connection, the actual significance,” occurs, 
whereas in later passages the wor<l brS bm ap a is used 'in tbe same sense. Cf, 
Weter, HIli., p. 11; Ind. Stud., 5^ 60 ; 9, 3o I ; OJdenbcrgr, Yorwissensohaftl. Wissens- 
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various sacrificial rites. In short, if the use of the word 
“ science” may be permitted with reference to theological 
knowledge then we can best designate the Brahmapas as 
texts which deal with the “ science of sacrifice.” 

Very many such texts must have existed. Of this we are 
assured by the Indians themselves, and it is also confirmed by 
the many quotations from lost Brahmapias, which we find in 
our texts. However the number of even those Brahmapas 
which are still preserved is by no means small, and moreover, 

* all of them should be classed among the more extensive works 
^ of Indian literature. According to the four A^edic Samhitas 

with which we have become acquainted, the four Vedas, as 
we know, were distinguished, and to each of the latter several 
Brahma^as usually belong, which issued from various schools 
(sakhas). We have seen that the Samhitas of the Black 
Tajurveda already contained, besides the mantras or prayers, 
also declarations of opinions and discussions on the purpose 
and meaning of the sacrifice. In these Brahmapa-like parts 
of the Yajurveda-Samhitas we shall see the beginning of the 
Brabmana-literature. It was these very directions for the 
performance of the sacrificial ceremonies and the discussions 
on the meaning of the ritual, which in the Samhitas of the 
Black Yajurveda were directly connected with the Mantras 
themselves, it was just these which one Vedic school after 
'h another made 'the subject of individual works. Soon it was 
regarded as a rule that every Vedic school must possess a 
Brahmana. This explains on the jone hand the large number 
of Brahmapas, and on the other land the circumstance tha.t 
! - some works were designated as Brahmapas, which deserye this 

f~ ' name neither for their contents nor for their extent, and 
which belong to the latest productions of Vedic literature. 
Of this type are many so-called iB^hmap^* of the 
Samaveda, which are nothing but Vedahgas,'> also the 


See Chapter on the VedSngas- 
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©opatha-Brahmai^a of the Atharvaveda. The latter is one 
of the latest works of the whole of Vedic literature. There 
was obviously no Brahmana at all belonging to the Atbarvaveda 
in early times. It was not until a later period, when a Veda 
without a Brahmana could not be imagined, that an attempt 
was made to fill this gap.h 

The most important of the old Brahmanas may here be 
enumerated. 

To the Rgveda belongs the Aitareya-Brahmana. It 
consists of forty Adhyayas or “lessons,” which are divided into 
eight Pancakas or “ fifths.” Tradition names Mahidasa 
Aitareya as the author of the work. In reality he was prob- 
ably onlyithe compiler or editor of it. This Brahmapa deals 
chiefly with the Soma-sacrifice, besides which with only the fire- 
sacrifice (Agnihotra) and the feast of the consecration of a 
king (Rajasuya). It is supposed that the last ten sections 
are of later origin.®^ 

In the closest relationship with this Brahmapa is the 
j^^ausltaki 6r Safikhayafia-Brahmana, also belonging to 
the Rg-veda,^ and consisting of thirty Adhyayas or “ lessons.” 
The first six; Adhyayas deal with the food-sacrifice (fire- 
laying, fire-sacrifiee, new and full moon sacrifices and the 
sacrifices of the seasons), while Adhyayas VII to XXX deal 
with the Spma-sacrifice fairly agreeing with the Aitareyar 


For detailed treatmeut of the Gopatha** Brahmana see M. Bloomfield, The Atharva?* 
veda f * Grtindriss/^ JI, I B.),.pp. 101-124.^ Tke Gopatha-BrShmana has been edited by 1>. 
Qaastra, Leyden, 19 1-9. Whilst BhomfiM considers the Gopatha-BrShmana later than 
the- TaitSnasntra (Der Atliarvayed%,, Ipl f., GGA. 1912, No. 1), C aland (WZKE IS-, 
1904, l9l ff.) and Keith (JRAS, 1910, 934 ff,) consider it ea;rlier. 

®) Edited and translated into English by Martin Eaiig, Bombay, 1863. A much 
better edition with extracts from, commentary, by Th. AnfirecUfi Bonn, 1879; 

Edited with Sayana^'s commenfcai^y in 5nSS No, 32. Translated into English by A. B,. 
Keiih, HOS, Yol. 25, 1920. According to Keith (1. c., pp. 44 j^.) the Aitareya-BrShmana 
is probably older than the BrShma^pa. parts of/the Taittiriya-SamMt®, and certainly older 
than the JaiminTya-and Satapatha-BrShmapa. On the language of the Ait-Br. see 
Liehich, Paui ii, pp. 23 ff. On Mahidlsa Aitareya s, Keith, Aitareya A'rapyaka, Introd., 
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Brahma:^a.^^ The Kaus!taki-Brahmana is later than the 
Aitareya-Brahmaija. However, while the latter is not the 
work of one hand and of one period, the Kausitaki-Brahmapa 
is a nniform work. 

To the Sainaveda belongs the Tandya-Maha-BrSh- 
rnapa,^^ also called Pancavinisa, i.e. “ Brahmapa consisting of 
twenty-five books.” This is one of the oldest Brahma^ias and 
contains some important old legends. Of special interest are 
the Vratyastomas, and the description of sacrificial cere- 
monies by means of which the Vratyas were received 
into the community of the Brahmans.®^ The Sadvimsa- 
Brahmapa, “the twenty-sixth BrShmana,”^^ is only a 
completion of the TSndya which consists of twenty-five 
books. The last part of the Sadvimsa is the so-called “ Adbhuta- 
Brahmap.a,” a Vedapga-text on miracles and omens.®^ The 
Jaiminlya-Brahmap.a of the Samaveda is even older than 
the Tapdya-Maha-Brahmana. This work is of special interest 
for the history both of religion and legend, but unfortunate- 
ly the manuscript material is so fragmentary that it 


The Kau^ffcahi-BrShmana is edited by B. Lindner^ Jena, 1887, also in InSS No. 65, 
translated into English by A. B. Keith, HOS, vol. 25, 1920 j chapter X translated into 
German by R. Lobhecke, XJebor das YerhSItnis von Brahmanas und Srantasutren, Beipzig, 
1908. Apastamba mentions the Kaugttakius, but his quotations from a ** Bahrpoa- 
BrShmana,*^ that is “ a BrS-hmana of the Rgvedins do not occur either in the Aitareya 
or in the Kau§itaki-BrShmana ; they must therefore refer to another Rgveda-BrShmana 
which has not come down to us (Keith, 1. c,, p. 48). For critical and exegetical notes on 
Ait. Br. and Kau§. Br. see W. Galand, ZDMG 72, 1918, 23 ff. 

*) Edited in Bibl. Ind, 1870-1874. An analysis of it has been given by E. W. 
SopUnSj “ Gods and Saints of the great Brahmana’' (Transactions of the Oonneofciotit 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. 15, 1909, pp, 20-69). Critical notes on it by Cqlandj^' 
ZDMG 72, 1918, 19 ff. 

®) See above p. 154, and ’ Weber, HIL, pp. 67 f- 

*) Edited by H. F. Melsingh, ieyden, 1908, and the first Prapathaka by Kurt 
Klemm, with extracts from SSyana^s commentary, and a German translation (Gutersldh 
1894). Lielich (Indogermanische Forsohungen, Anzeiger, 1896, pp. 30 f.) has shown that 
the language of the Sadviipsa is pre-pSlginean. 

Edited and translated into Gennaa by A. “Zwei vedisohe Text^ fiber „ 

Q#ina Portehfei,’^ ISBB, 
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cannot be edited. Hitherto only portions of it' have been made 

known.^^ , 

The Taittirlya-BrahmaQ-a of the Black Yajurveda is 

nothing but a continuation of the Taittivlya-Sarahita,=> for 
the Brahma^as were already included in the Samhitas of 
the Black Yajurveda. The Taittiriya-Brahinaiia, therefore, 
contains only later additions to the Samhita. We find here 
only a description of the Purusaniedha, the symbolical 
“human sacrifice and the fact that the sacrifice is miss- 
mo> in the Samhita is one of the many proofs that it is only 
a rather late production of the science of sacrifice. 

To the white Yajurveda belongs the Satapatha-Brih- 
map.a, “the Brahmana of the Hundred Paths,” so called because 
it consists of one hundred Adhyayas or “ lessons.” This is 
the best known, the most extensive, and doubtless, also on 
account of its contents the most important of all the 
Brahma?ias.^> As in the case of the Vajasaneyi-SamhitS, 
there are two recensions of this Brihmapa, that of the Eapvas 
and that of the Madliyandinas. In the. latter the hundred 
Adhyayas are distributed among 14 books (Kaijdas). The 
first nine books are simply a continuous commentary on the 
first eighteen sections of the Vajasaneyi*Samhita. They 

A selection from tbo Jaimmiya-Br^hmaiaa, toxtB with German translations, has 
been edited by W. Oakwd (Yerhandoiigen dar kon. A kad. van Wotenschappon te Amster- 
dam, Afd. Lett. Deel I, E. D. XIX, No, 4) 19i0. Logoiuk from the Jaim. Br. have 
been made known before by A. 0* Bmmll and W, D. Whiinpy^ Iiui, Ant. 13, 1884, 16 fE., 

21 a, and by H. OeHel in JAOS, yols. 14, 16, 18, 10, 23, 26, 28, in 00 XX, Paris 1897, 1, 

225 and in Transactions of the Oonneoticttt Academy of Arts and Sciences, yol. 15, 
1909. See also Galand^ WZKM 28, 1914, 61 and ** Omr on nit hot Jaiminiya-Brahmana ” 
^erslagen en Mededeclingen der kon. Akademie van Wotcnsch,, Afd-Lott., 6, 1) Amster- 
dam, 1914 The SatiySyana-Brahmaigiu of the B^maveda ig only known by quotations 
-V-,. (especially in Sayaigia's EgyedabM§ya), se© H* JAOS 18, 1897, pp» 15 f. 

■ ”»)' Mitions in Bibl. Ind» 1855-1890, mi InSS No* 37* For the oontonts of the 
; ; _ KdtK HOS, to% IS, pp* boeyi !*• 

: : : ,j ■ \ . *) SfiAalKWOr'f 3i74'f* 

Whitt Yajtimda, Part It Phe 9ata*' : ■ 
-.flitw li an twltot IngHsh temtlatiou 
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are decidedly older than the last fire hooks. Probably 
also Books I to V are more closely connected. In them 
Yajhavalkya, who at the end of Book XIV is called the 
author of the whole ^atapatha-Brahmana, is often mentioned 
as the teacher whose authority is conclusive. On the 
other hand, in Books VI to IX, which deal with the fire- 
altar building (Agnicayana), Yainavalkya is not mentioned 
at all. Instead of him another teacher, Saudilya, is 
quoted as an authority ; and the same Sandilya is also 
regarded as the proclaimer of the Agnirahasya, i.e. of the 
“fire-altar mystery,” which forms the contents of Book X. 
Books XI to XIV, besides appendices to the preceding books, 
also contain a few interesting sections on subjects which are 
otherwise not dealt with in the Brabmaflias, thus upon the TJpa- 
nayana, the initiation of a pupil or the taking of the pupil 
to the teacher who is to instruct him in the sacred texts (XI, 
6, 4), upon the daily Veda study (svadhyaya),^* which is look- 
ed upon as a sacrifice to the god Brahman (XI, 5, 6-8), and 
upon the death - ceremonies and the raising of a burial mound 
(XIII, 8). The horse-sacrifice (Asvamedha), the “ human 
sacrifice (Purusamedha) and the “ sacrifice of all ” (Sarva- 
medha) are dealt with in Book XIII, and the Pravargya 
ceremony in Book XIV. At the close of this extensive work 


with important introductions and notes, by Julius BggeUng in fire volumes. (SBB, Vols. 
12, 26, 41, 43 and 44). The Satapatha-BrShmana is generally considered as one oi the 
latest BrShmanasj see Keith, HOS, Vol. 18, pp. oii i. According to P. OUramare 
“ L ’ histoire de's idees theosophiques dans I’Inde,” I, p. 96, many passages in the Satapatha- 
Br. show the trace of the influence of the doctrines of the Upani^ads. Wachemagel, Altind. 
GrammatikI, p. xvx declares that as to language, the Satapatha-Br. and the Aitareya- 
Br. too is “comparatively modern,” whilst he considers the Pafloavim&.Br. and the 
Taittiriya-Br. as the most ancient BrShmapas. (For the opposite view, see Keith, HOS, 
Vol. 25, pp. 46 f.). Oldenherg, “ Zur Gesohiehte der altindischen Prosa,” pp. 20 ff., gives the 
examples illustrating the “earlier" BrShmaua period from the Taittirlya-Samhits, and 
those for the “ later ” period from the Satapatha-BrShmana. 

The “learning ” or reciting of the Veda by the Indians as a religious duty has an 
exact parallel in the Thora-reading or “ learning ” of the Jews. 

26 
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is the old and important Bfhadaraiiyaka-Upanisad with which 
we shall become acquainted in the next chapter. 

The difference between the Brahmanas which belong to 
the separate Vedas lies chiefly in the fact that the Brahmap.as 
of the Egveda, in the presentation of the ritual, emphasize 
that which is of importance to the Hotar-priest, who has to 
recite the verses and hymns of the Egveda, while the Brah" 
map.as of the Samaveda are chiefly concerned with the duties 
of the Udgatar, and those of the Yajurveda with the sacri- 
ficial acts to be performed by the Adhvaryu. In the essen- 
tials of their contents the Brahmanas all agree fairly well with 
one another. In the main the same subjects are always dealt 
with ; and all these works bear the same stamp. This is the 
more noticeable, as we are compelled to assume a period of 
several centuries for the origin and propagation of this litera- 
ture. If we could believe the tradition which, in the so-called 
Vamsa^^ or “ Genealogies,” specifies genealogical trees of 
teachers with fifty to sixty names, then not even a thousand 
years would suffice to locate all the generations of teachers 
; whose names are mentioned. These genealogies have indeed 
' the object of tracing back the origin of the sacrifice theory to 
some deity or other — Brahman, Prajapati or the Sun — ^but 
V' they also contain so many names which have certainly the 
appearance of being genuine family-names, that it is difficult 


») Connected with the Samaveda, there is a special so-called *‘BrShmana,” the 
Yamsa-BrShmana (edited and explained by A. Weher^ Ind, Stud. 4, 371 ff.) which 
contains only a list of 53 teachers, the last of whom, Kasyapa, is said to 
have received the tradition from god Agni. There are four different Yamsas in 
the Satapatha BrShmana. The one given at the conclusion of the work begins 
with the words; “We have this from the son of BharadvSjo, the son of BhSradvSj! 
from the son of YStsimSn^avI,” etc. Then follow 40 teachers, all only mention- 
ed by their maUtrnal names. Only as the 45th in the list does YSjffavalkya appear. 
Uddaiaka, Who is known to us from the tTpani^ads, being mentioned as his teacher. The 
last (65th) human teacher is KaSyapa Haidhruvi, to whom the BrShraana is said to have 
been revealed by Y§c (the goddess of speech). She is said to have received it from 
Ambhrni (the voice of thunder) a»d the latter from iditya (the sun). 
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to look upon them as pure fiction. However, even quite 
apart from these lists of teachers, there still remain the 
numerous names of teachers who, in the Brahma^as them- 
selves, are quoted as authorities, and the fact remains that the 
collectors and compilers of the Brahmanas shift the beginnings 
of the science of sacrifice as laid down in them, hack to a far- 
distant past. This sacrifice-science itself, however, requires 
centuries for its development. 

If we ask in which period we are to locate these centuries 
of the development of the Brahma^a- literature, there can be 
as little question of any definite dates as there is in determin- 
ing the period of the Samhitas. The only certainty is, that 
the Samhita of the Bgveda was already concluded and that 
the hymn-poetry already belonged to a far-distant past, when 
prayers and sacrifices were first made the subject of a 
special “science.” It is probably certain, too, that the great 
majority of magic incantations, spells and formulae of the 
Atharvaveda and of the Yajurveda, as well as the melodies of 
the Samaveda, are much older than the speculations of the 
Brahmanas. On the other hand it is likely that the final 
compilation of the Samhitas of the Atharvaveda and of the 
liturgical Samhitas was about contemporaneous with the 
beginnings of the Brahmana literature, so that the latest 
portions of these Samhitas might be of the same date as the 
earliest portions of the Brahmanas. At least the geographical 
and cultural conditions indicate this, as they are represented to 
us on the one hand in the Samhitas of the Atharvaveda and 
Yajurveda, and on the other hand in the Brahmanas, in 
comparison with those of the Rgveda. We have seen how, in 
the period of the Atharvaveda-Samhita, the Aryan tribes of the 
Indus land, the home of the B'gveda, had already spread 
themselves further east into the region of the Ganges and the 
Jamna. The region which is indicated by the Samhitas of 
the Yajurveda as well as by all the Brahmai3.as, is the land 
of the Kutus and PancalaSi those two tribes whose mighty 
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battles for/n the iiuclefts of the great Indian epic, the 
Mahabharata. Kuruksetra, “the land of the Kurus,” in 
particular, is regarded as a holy land, in which, as it is 
frequently put, the gods themselves celebrated their sacrificial 
feasts. This land Kuruksetra lay between the two small 
rivers Sarasvati and Drsadvati in the plain to the west of the 
Ganges and Jamna: and the neighbouring region of the 
Pancalas stretched from the north-west to the south-east 
between the Ganges and Jamna. This part of India, the Doab 
between Ganges and J amna from the neighbourhood of Delhi 
to as far as Mathura, is still in a later period, regarded as the 
actual “ Brahman land ” IBrahmavarta), whose customs 
according to the brahmanical law-books should be adopted 
for the whole of India. This region is not only the land of 
the origin of the Samhitas of the Yajurveda and of the 
Brahmanas, but also the home of the whole of brahmanical 
culture, which first spread from here over the whole of India 
The religious and social conditions have changed very much 
since the time of the Egveda. The old gods of the Rgveda 
still appear in the Yaiurveda-Samhitas and in the Brahmaiias, 
just as in the Atharvaveda. But their significance has wholly 
faded, and they owe all the power they possess to the sacrifice 
alone, furthermore, some gods who still play a subordinate 
part in the Egveda, step into far greater prominence in the 
liturgical Samhitas and in the Brahmanas, as Visnu, and 
especially Budra or Biva, Paramount importance now also 
attaches to Prajapati, “ the lord of creatures,” who is regarded 
as the father of the gods (devas) as ivell as of the demons 
(asuras). The word Asura,^^ which, corresponding to the 
Avestic Ahura, in the Egveda still has the meaning of 
“ endowed with miraculous powers ” or “ God,” and appears 
especially often as an epithet of the god Varupa, henceforth 
has ezclusively the meaning of “ demon ” which it always has 


See above, p. 78. : 
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in later Sanskrit, and. again and again mention is made in the 
BrahinaBas of the battles between Devas and Asuras, Yet 
there is nothing titanic about these battles, as, for instance, 
the battle between Indra and Vrtra in the Rgveda, but the 
gods and Asuras exert themselves to surpass each other by 
means of sacrifiees. For in these Brahmanas the gods 
actually have to make sacrifices if they wish to accomplish 
anything. Nothing is more significant for the Brahmanas 
than the tremendous importance which is ascribed to the 
sacrifice. The sacrifice is here no longer the means to an end, 
but it is an aim in itself, indeed, the highest aim of existence. 
The sacrifice is also a power which overwhelms all, indeed, a 
creative force of Nature. Therefore the sacrifice is identical 
with Prajapati, the creator. “ Prajapati is the sacrifice ” is 
an oft-repeated sentence in the Brahmanas. “ The soul of all 
beings, of all gods is this, the sacrifice.” “ Truly, he who 
consecrates himself for the sacrifice, he consecrates himself 
for the All, for only after the sacrifice follows the All ; in 
making the preparations for the sacrifice, for which he 
consecrates himself, he creates the All out of himself.'^ 
Equally endowed with magic power and equally significant is 
everything which is connected with the sacrifice, the sacrificial 
utensils no less than the prayers and formulae, the verses and 
their metres, the chants, and their melodies. Every single 
sacrificial act is treated with the greatest circumstantiality : 
enormous importance is attached to the most trivial circum- 
stances, to the least details. Whether an action is to be 
performed to the left or to the right, whether a pot is to be put 
in this or in that spot on the place of sacrifice, whether a blade 
of grass is to be laid down with the point to the north or to 
the north-east, whether the priest steps in front of the fire or 
behind it, in which direction he must have his face turned, 
into how many parts the sacrificial cake is to be divided. 


Sat., XIY, 3, 2, 1. lil, 6, 3, 1. 
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whether the ghee is to be poured into the northeru or the 
southera half or iato the centre of the fire, at which instant 
the repetition of a certain spell, the singing of a certain song 
has to take place, these are questions upon which genera- 
tions of masters of the art of sacrifice have meditated, and which 
are treated in the most searching manner in the Brahmanas. 
Upon the correct knowledge of all these details does the 
weal and woe of the sacrifieer depend. “Such, indeed, are 
the wilds and ravines of sacrifice, and they (take) hundreds 
upon hundreds of days’ carriage-drives ; and if any venture 
into them without knowledge, then hunger or thirst, evil- 
doers and fiends harass them, even as fiends would harass 
, foolish men wandering in a wild forest ; but if those who 
know this do so, they pass from one deity to another, as from 
one stream into another, and from one safe place to another, 
and obtain well-being, the world of heaven.” 

But “those who know,” the guides through the wilder- 
ness of sacrificial art, are the priests, and it is no wonder 
that the claims of the priestly caste— <fov of such a caste we 
must now speak, as the caste system is already fully deve- 
loped — in the Brahmanas (as already in some parts of the 
Atharvaveda) exceed ail bounds. Now the Brahmans are 
frequently declared to be gods. “ Y es, they are the very 
gods, the Brahmans.” One Brahmana states plainly 
enough: 


JSggding {BB'Si.jYdl. 12, p. X) recalls the fact that among the Ancient Romans, 
too, the Pontifices gained their power and inflnence through being the only people who 
understood all the details of the sacrificial ceremonial, which details, though small, had 
yet been declared tremendously important. It happened in Ancient Romo, that a sacrifice 
had to be repeated thirty times, because some little mistake had been made at one of the 
ceremonies ; and in Ancient Rome, too, a ceremony was regarded as null and void, if a 
word was mispronounced or an act was not performed quite correctly, or if the music did 
not cease playing at the right moment- C/, Marquardt and Mommsen, Handbuoh der 
rdmischen Altertumer, VX, pp. 172, 174, 213, 

®) Sat. XII, 2, 3, 12. Translated by J. Wggeling, SBE., Vol, 44, p. 160. 

3) Taittiriya-Samhita, I, 7, 3, 1. 
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‘‘ Two kinds of gods there are, indeed, namely the gods are the 
gods, and the learned and studying »> Brahmans are the human gods. 
Between these two is the saerifiee divided : the saerifieial gifts are for 
the gods, the presents (DaksinSs) for the human gods, the learned and 
studying Brahmans: by means of saerifieial gifts he pleases the gods, by 
presents he pleases the human gods, the learned studying Brahmans: 
these ttDO kinds of gods transfer him, when they are satisfied, into the 
blessedness of heaven.” 

Four duties has the Brahman : Brahmanic descent, 
corresponding conduct, fame (attained through erudition) 
and “ ripening of the people ” {i.e. offering of sacrifices, by 
means of which people are made ripe for the Beyond). 
But the “ripened” people also have four duties towards the 
Brahmans ; They must show them honour, give them presents, 
may not oppress and not kill them. The property of a 
Brahman may under no circumstances be touched by the 
king; and if a king gives his whole country with all that 
is in it, to the priests as a sacrificial fee (daksina), then it 
is always understood that the property of Brahmans is 
excepted. A king can certainly oppress a Brahman, but 
if he does so, evil will befall him. At the consecration of 
a king the priest says “ this man, ye people, is your king; 
Soma is the king of us Brahmans,” to w^hieh the Satapatha- 
Brahmapa observes : “By this formula he makes the whole 
nation as food for the king ; the Brahman alone he excepts ; 
therefore the Brahman must not be utilised as food ; for he 
has Soma as his king.”^^ Only the murder of a Brahman 
is real murder. In a quarrel between a Brahman and a 
non-Brahman the judge must always decide in favour of 
the Brahman, for the Brahman may not be contradicted.®^ 


Literally = — “ who have heard and who repeat (recite what they have heard).” 
q Sat. II, 2, 2, 6 i IV, 3, 4, 4. 

*) i.e. the king lives by the people, who have to pay him taxes. 

‘) Sat. XI. 5, 7, 1 j XIII, 6, 4, 24 ; XIII, I, 6, 4 j V. 4, 2, 3. 
q Sat. Xirt, 8, a, 3 ; Taittiriya-Sa^Mtl^ II, 6, 11, 9. 
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Everything which for some reason or another is taboo, which 
one may not touch, and cannot use otherwise, as, for 
example, the stone and earthenware vessels of a deceased 
person or a cow (intended for the Agnihotra milk) which 
becomes stubborn or ill, must be given to the Brahman, 
especially the remains of sacrifices and food which are taboo 
for others, for “nothing injures the stomach of a 
Brahman.” 

Thus, at last, the conclusion is arrived at, that the Brahman 
is no longer a “ human god ” hy the side of the heavenly gods, 
but that he raises himself above the gods. Already in the 
Satapatha-Brahmana it is said: “The Brahman descended 
from a Bai indeed is all deities,” in him all deities are 
incorporated. This presumption on the part of the priests, 
the beginnings of which we meet with in the Brahmanas, is 
not only of the greatest interest for the history of culture as 
an example of priestly arrogance, but it is also the precursor 
of a phenomenon which we can trace through the whole of 
'' ' Indian antiquity, and which, I think, is deeply rooted in the 
life of the Indo-European mind. While, for instance, the 
Hebrew poet says : “ What is man, that Thou art mindful 
of him, and the son of man that Thou visitest him ? ” and 
adds “ Man is like unto nothingness,” a G-reeh poet uttered 
the great saying : “ There is much that is powerful, but the 
most powerful is man.” And a German poet — the same 
who created the super-man Eaust, who knocks violently 


’ ) Taiiitiriya Samhifea II, 6, 8, 7. 0/* Goethe, Faust t 

“ The Church has a good digestion, 

Has eaten up whole lands 

And yet never over-eaten herself/^ 

®) XIT, 4, 4, 6, Later it is said in the law-book of Mann : A Brahman, be he learned 
or unlearned, is a great deity, and immediately afterwards, " The Brahman is the highest 
deity.^’ Manu, IX, 3l7, 319. 

** What awful horror seisses thee, 0 Super-man! ” 
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afc the gates of the spirit-world~has sung the song of Prome- 
theus, 'who calls to the gods : 

I know QothiDg poorer 
Under the sun^ than ye, O gods 

And in India we see how, already in the Brahmanas, the 
priest exalts himself over the gods through the saorijlce ; in 
the epics we read countless stories of ascetics who, through 
asceticism attain to such ascendancy that the gods tremble 
upon their thrones. In Biiddhisxm, however, the divine beings, 
with Indra the pidnce of gods, have fully dwindled into quite 
insignificant beings, wdio differ from ordinary mortals only 
in that they are somewhat better situated, and even that only 
so long as they remain devout Buddhists ; and infinitely high 
above these gods stands not only the Buddha himself, but 
every man wdio, through /or all beings and through renun- 
ciation of the Avorld, has become an Arhat or saint.^^ 

Thus already in the Brahmanas the way is prepared for 
that great movement to which Buddhism owes its origin: for 
it cannot be questioned that the old and genuine Brahmapas 
, belong to the Pre-Buddhist period. While in the Brah- 
manas not the least trace is shown of any acquaintance 
with Buddhism,®’ the Buddhist texts pre-suppose the existence 
of a Bralimapa literature. We can therefore say upon, good 
grounds that the centuries in which the Liturgical S^hitas 
and the Brahmanas originated, must fall into the jneriod 
after the conclusion of the hymn-composition and the Egveda- 
Samhita and hejore the appearance of Buddhism. 

As regards the actual contents of these works, a few 
examples will suffice to give the reader an idea. The 

’) See A. Weber, SB A, 1897, 1, 594, £E. 

It is significant that, in ihe list of human sacrifices in the Viiinaaiieyi-Sanilncft, 
XXX (c/. above, pp. 147 f.) there is no mention of either monks or nuns, or of Bafidhists at 
all. And yet this list is probably later then the oldest BrShma^as, 

26 
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Indians themselves usually arrange the contents of the BrSh- 
manas in two principal categories, which they call FMM 
and Artlmmda. Vidhi means “rule, precept,” ArthavMa 
“explanation of meaning.” For the Brahmanas first give rules 
for the performance of the single ceremonies, and to these 
the interpretations and explanations of the purpose and 
meaning of the sacrificial acts and prayers are afterwards 
attached. Thus, for example, the Satapatha-Brahmana begins 
with the preeepls upon the vow of abstinence. Which the 
sacrificer has to make on the day before the nevv-moon and 
full-moon sacrifice. There we read: 

“ Hu who is about to enter on the vow, touches water, whilst stand- 
ing between the Ahavanlya and Garhapatya fires, with his face 
turned towards east. The re; son why he touches water is, that man is 
(sacrificially) impure on account of his speaking untruth ; and because by 
that act an interna] purification (is effected),— for water is indeed 
(saerificially) pure. ‘After becoming sacrificially pure, I will enter 
on the vow,’ thus (he thinks) 5 for water is indeed purifying. 
‘ Having become purified through the purifying one, I will enter on the 
vow,’ thus (he thinks, and) this is the reason why he touches water. ” G 

To such simple explanations there are often attached 
discussions of the views of various teachers upon some question 
of ritual. Ihus here the controversy is raised whether, at the 
makiug of the vow in question, one should fast or not, and 
it is said : 

“Now then of the eating (or) fasting. And on this point AsbS .'ha 
Savayasa, on the one hand, was of opinion that the vow consisted in 
fasting. For assuredly (he argued), the gods see through the mind of man ; 
they know that, when he enters on this vow he means to sacrifice to them 
next morning. Therefore all the gods betake themselves to his house, and 
abide b; (him or the fires, upa-vas) in his house : whence this (day) is 
called opa-vasatha. 

Now, as it would even be unbecoming for him to take food, before 


*) Sat. 1, 1 , 1, 1. Translated by J. 'BggeUng, SEE. VqI. pp. .4 
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men (who are staying with him as his guests) ') have eaten ; how 
much more would it be so, if he were to take food before the gods (who 
are staying with him) have eaten : let him therefore take no food 
at all. [8] 

YSjnavalkya, on the other hand, said : “ If he does not eat, he thereby 
becomes a sacri fleer to the Fatliers ; -) and if he does eat, he eats 
before the gods have eaten : let him therefore eat what, when eaten, 
counts as not eaten.” For that of which no offering is made, even thouo-h 
it is eaten, is considered as not; eaten. When he therefore eats, he 
does not become a sacrifieer to the Fathers ; and by eating of that of which 
no offering is made, he does not eat before the gods have eaten. [9] 

Let him therefore eat only what grows in the forest, be it forest 
plants or the fruit of trees.”®) 

Etymologies, such as that of Upavasatlia in the above- 
quoted place, are exceeding! v frequent in the dirahmaflias. 
Moreover, it is regarded as a special advantage if an ety- 
mology i-s not quite accuiate, for ” the gods love that which 
is hidden.” Thus, for in.stance, the name of the god Inclm 
is derived from indh, “ to kindle,” and it is said : he is, 
therefore, actually named Indlm, and he is called “ Indra ” 
only because the gods love what is concealed. Or the word 
‘^ulukhala'' wliich means “mortar,” is derived from uru 
Jem at, “ it shall xnake wide,” and “ ulukhala ” is declared to 
be a mystical designation for “urukara.”*' Like the ety- 
mologizing, identifying and symbolizing play an even greater 
part in the Brahrnanas than in the rajurveda-Samhitas: the 
most dissimilar things being put together and associated 


The Bentenees in brackets have been completed^ from the context. It is 
impossible to render the original accurately in English without such completions. The 
BrShmanas are not wrifteji for readers^ but apohen to hearers, hence much is omitted which 
the speaker can express by means of emphasizing certain words, manual gestures^ 
and £0 on. 

Because fasting is ordained for sacrifices to the fathers. 

Sat. I, I, 1, I, 7-10. Translated by J* EgpeUng, SBB., Vol. 12, pp. 4 f* 

*) gat. VI, 1, 1, 2; VII, 5, 1, 22, cf. above, p. 184, 

See above, p. 181. On identifications in the BrShmaoas see Oldenherg, Vorwiij* 
senschaftliche Wissenschaft, pp, 110 
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with one anothei'. On every page of the Brahinanas we 
find esplanatious like the following : 

“ He now strews sacrificial grass all round (the fires), and fetches 
the utensils, taking two at a time, viz. the winnowing basket and the 
Awniliotra ladle, the wooden sword and the potsherds, the wedge and the 
black antelope skiiij, the mortar and the pestle, the large and the small 
'mill-stones. These are ten in number ; for of ten syllables consists the 
VirSJ (metre), and radiant (viraj) also is the sacrifice; so that he therebj 
makes the sacrifice resemble the Viraj. The reason why be takes two 


at a time is, because a pair means strength; for when two undertake 
anything, there is strength in it. Moreover, a pair represents a prodiie- 
tive copulation, so that a productive copulation (of those respective 
objects) is thereby effeeted.’V^^ 

^^Now the sacrifice is the man. The sacrifice is the man for the 
reason that the man spreads (performs) it; and that in being spread 
it is made of exactly the same extent as the man : this is the reason 
why the sacrifice is the man. [1] 

’ The juhxi (spoon) further belongs to that (man-shaped sacrifice 
and so does the upabhrt ; and the dhmva.®); represents its trunk. 
Now it is from the trunk that all these limbs proceed, and for this reason 
the entire sacrifice proceeds from the dhruva. [2] 

The dipping-spoon (sruva, masc,) is no other than the breath. 
This breath passes through (or, goes to) all the limbs, and for that reason 
the dipping-spoon goes to all the offering-spoons (sruc, fern.). [3] 

That jubu farther is to him^J no other than yonder sky, and the 
upabhrt this atmosphere, and the dhruva this same (earth). Now it is 
from this (earth) that all the worlds originate: and from the dhruva, 
therefore, the whole sacrifice proceeds. [^ 4 ] 


I, 1, 1, 22, Translated by J, JSggeling, SBE., Vol. 12, pp. 10 f. 

-) Because, in measuring the sacrideial place, such measurements as “man^s 
length,” “arm’s length,” “span” and so on, are employed. 

®) Names of di:fferent sacrificial spoons. 

•>) With this spooa (Sruva.) thu ghee is taken out of the ghee-pot and poured into 
the sacrificial spoons with which it is served. 

») “He” means Purnsa, ‘man.” But Puruja also means “spirit” and designates 

tho “Great Spiris” too, which is one with PrajSpati, the oreatorot the miirerse. Hence 

the saoriSoe is not only identified with man (the saorifioer) but also with the Uuiyeraal 
Spirit aiid Pi*ajSpati* 0/, above, p. 184, note 2. 
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The dippiiiff-spoon then is no otlier than that blowing one (the wind); 
it is this that sweeps across all tliese worlds : and for that reason the 
sruva goes to all the offering-spoons.” [^5j 

In countless places in the Brahmanas the sacrijicei& 
identified with the god J^i^nu and. equally frequently with 
the creator Fra/apati. But the i/ear, too, is identified with 
Prajapati countless times, while on the other band Agni, 
as the fire-altar, is also regarded as the year, because the 
building of the fire-altar takes a whole year. Thus we read: 
“ Agni is the year, and the year is these worlds,” and imme- 
diately afterwards: “Agni is Prajapati, and Prajapati is 
the year.’ Or, “Prajapati, indeed, is the sacrifice and the 
year, the new moon night is its gate, and the moon is the 
holt of the gate.” A prominent part is here played by 
the symbolism of figures. Thus we read, for example: 

" With four (verseis) he fakes (some of the ashes) ; he thereby supplies 
him (Agni) withyhwr-footed animals; and animals being food, it is with 
food he thus sujiplios him. With Mree (verses) he takes (the ashes) 
down (to the water), — that makes ieren, for of seven layers consists the 
fire-altar, seven seasons are a year, and the year is Agni: as great as 
Agni is, as great as his measure, so great does ttiis become.” 

Here and there these barren explanations gain a little 
interest through the fact that they throw some light upon 
the moral views and social conditions of the period to which 
the Brahmanas belong. Thus, for example, at the soma- 
saerifice one of the soma-libations is dedicated to Agni 
Patnivat, i.e. “Agni accompanied by his wives.” This 
libation differs in certain details from other soma-gifts, and 
tliese deviations in the offering of the same are explained by 


') Sat. I, 8, 2, 1-6. Tiaisslutod by J. Sggeling, SBB. Vol. 12, p. 78 f. 
•) Sat. Vm, 2, 1, 17-18 ; XI; 1, 1, 1. 

q Sat. VI, 8, 2, 7. 'I’ranalated by 3. EggsUng, SBB., Vol. 41, p. 295. 
*) Of. above, p. 88. li ' 
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reference to' the weakness' and helplessness of 'the female 
sex: 

. With ' the remains of ghee left over in the sacrificial spo-oii he;mixes 
(the soma). Other soma-libations he makes strong, by^ niixing them, bat 
he weakens this one; for ghee is indeed a thunderbolt, and with the 
thunderbolt, the ghee, did the gods beat and weaken their wives ; and thus 
beaten and weakened they had no right whatever either to their own bodies 
or to an heritage. And likewise he now beats and weakens the wives 
with the thunderbolt, the ghee, and thus beaten and weakened, the wives 
have no right whatever either to their own bodies or to an heritage.’’^ 
(Sat. IV, 4, 13.) 

This, then, would be a ritual argument for the houdage 
of woman." In another place the relationship of the wife 
to the husband appears in a sliglitly pleasanter light. Namely, 
at the Vajapeya-sacrifice, the following ceremony occurs. A 
ladder is leaned against the sacrificial stake, and the sacriflcer, 
with his wife, ascends it : 

“ When he is ab'iut to ascend, he addresses his wife in the following 
words : ‘ Wife, let us ascend to heaven,’ and the wife answers : ‘ Yes, let us 
ascend.’ The reason why he addresses his wife thus is this ; She the wife, 
is indeed his own half; therefore as long as he has no wife, so long he does 
not propagate his species, so long he is no complete individual ; but when 
he has a wife, then he propagates his species, then he is complete. ‘Asa 
complete individual will I go this wny (to heaven),’ he thinks; therefore he 
addresses his wife in this manner.” (Sat. V. 2, 1, 10.) 

The place of sacrifice or the altar (Vedi, fern.) is re- 
presented in the symbolism of the Brahmanas as a woman. 
The following rule for the erection of the altar gives us in- 
formation upon the ancient ideal of feminine beauty : 


We also read in the Brahmanas such sentences avS: “ Verily, the sacrifice is right 
and truth, woman is something wrong” ( ^^aitr^’^ya9Tya- ^amhiba, 1, 20, 11), “ Nir^ti (t.^. 

Evil personified) is woman.” (Maitr. 1, 10, 16), “Woman, the Sudra, the dog, and the 
blackbird (the crow) are something wrong,” (Sat , 14, 1, I, 31), etc. See Levi, La 
doctrine du sacrifice dans les BrShmanas, pp. 156 fl:, j Oldenherg, Vorwissensohaftliohe 
Wissenschaft, pp. 41 f, ; and Winternitz, Die Frau in den indisohen Religiooen, T, pp. 4 f.j 
10 43. 
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“It (the altar) should be broader on the west side, contracted in the 
middle, and broad again on the east side; for thus shaped they praise a 
woman: ‘ broad about the hips, somewhat narrower between the shoulders, 
and contracted in the middle (or, about the w'aist).’ Thereby he makes it 
(the altar) pleasing to the gods.”’* 

A glaring light is thrown upon the sexual morality of 
that period by a brutiil sacrificial custom wliich occurs at one 
of the sacrifices of the seasons, and is described as follows: 

“ Thereupon the Pratiprastha' r returns (to where the sacrificer’s 
wife is seated). When he is about to lead the wife away,®* he asks her, 
'With whonr boldest thou intercourse ?’ Now when a woman who belongs 
to one (man) carries on intercourse with another, she undoubtedly commits 
a (sin) agaiust Vanina. He therefore thus asks her, lest she should 
sacrifice with a secret pang in her mind ; for when confessed the sin 
becomes less, since it becomes truth; this is why he thus a.-ks her. And 
whatever (connection) she confesses not, that indeed will turn out 
injurious to her relatives.”^* 

This, by the way, is one of the few pltices in the Brah- 
raanas where morality is thought of. It is only very occa- 
sionally that we come across moral reflections, as for instance, 
when the xA.suras defeated the gods by falsehood, hut the gods 
gained the ascendancy in the end, we are told that in like 
manner wiien men speak the truth, they may suffer adversity 
at first, but will prosper ultimately, while though the liars 
may have success for a time, they will surely perish in the 
end.®* Generally speaking, however, it is very characteristic 
of these texts that there is hardly any mention of morality in 
them at all. The Brahraapas are a splendid proof of the fact 
, that an enormous amount of religion can be connected with 


Sat. I, 2, 5, 16. Traii'^lated bj J. Eijgding, SBK., Vo!, 12, p. 62, 

One of the priests, an assistant of the adhvaryii. 

Namely to the altar, where she is to offer a gift to Varuna. 

*) Sat, TJ, 6, 2, 20. Translated by X Bggelmg, SBS , Yo\. 12, pp. 896 f. 

*) Sat. IX, 6, 1, 16 f. Oldenherg (YorwissenschaftHche Wi^sensohaft, pp. 19 f!., 
1*24 fP., 184 f£.) has taken great pains to oolleot all that can be fonud on ethical ideas in the 
Brahma ijias. It does pot amount to much. 
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infinitely little morality. Eeligious acts, sacrifices and 
ceremonies, are the one and only subject of all these extensive 
works, but morality is a thing with which these works have 
nothing to do.^' On the contrary, sacrificial acts are not only- 
performed in order that the gods may fulfil the very 
materialistic wishes of the sacrificer, but also very frequently 
in order to injure an enemy. Indeed, the Brahraanas give 
directions for the priests, how, by means of the sacrifice, 
they can injure the sacrificer himself by whom they are 
employed, if, for instance, he does not give them enough 
presents. They need only perform the prescribed ceremonies 
in reverse order, or employ spells at the wrong place, and 
the fate of the sacrificer is sealed. 

But enough of this intricate science of sacrifice which 
forms the chief contents of the Brahmanas. Fortunately, 
one of the component parts of the Arthavada or the “ explana- 
tion of meaning,” consists of the so-called Itihasas, Akhyanas 
and Pumnas, i.e. narratives, myths and legends, which are 
narrated in order to explain the reason for some ritual act or 
other. As in the Talmud, to which the Brahmap.as have some 
similarity, the blooming garden of the Hagada (so beautifully 
described in song by Heine) stands beside the theological 
jugglery of the Halacha, so also in the Brahmaijas the desert 
of desolate theological speculation is now and then pleasantly 
relieved by an oasis, in which the flower of poetry, a poetical 
narrative or a deeply thoughtful legend of the creation, 
blossoms. 


“ Morals have found no place in this system : the sacrifice which regulates the 
relationship of man with the gods is a mechanical operation which acts by its innermost 
energy ; hidden in the bosom of nature, it only emerges under the magic action of the 
priest/^ “It is indeed dillicnlt to conceive of anything more brutal or more material than 
1 the theology of the BrS.ftnianas ; the notions, which custom has slowly refined and clothed 
with a moral aspect, surprise us by their savage realism.” Sylvain Levi, La doctrine dd 
sacrifice, p. 9 ; cf, 164 - 
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The very old myth, already known to the singers of the 
:R,gveda, of Pururavas and TJrvasi, narrated in the 
^atapatha-Brahmana,^^ is such an oasis in the desert. It is 
there related how the nymph (Apsaras) Urvasi loved the king 
Pururavas, how she stated her conditions when she became 
his ■ wife, and how the Gandharvas caused him to violate one 
of these conditions. Then she eluded him, and Pururavas, 
wailing and lamenting, wandered throughout the whole of 
Kuruksetra until he came to a lotus-pond, where nymphs 
were swimming about in the form of swans. Among them 
was Urvasi and there ensued the dialogue which is already 
known to us from the dialogue verses of the ^gveda, 

“ Then her heart took pity on him. She said, ‘ Come here the last 
night of the year from now : then shalt thon lie with me for one night, 
and then this son of thine,^l will have been boro.' He came there on the 
last night of the year, and lo, there stood a golden palace ! They then 
said to him only this (word), ‘ Enter 1 ’ and then they bade her go to him. 

She then said, ‘ To-morrow morning the Gandharvas will grant thee 
a boon, and thou must make thy choice.’ He said, ‘ Choose thou for me ! ’ 
She replied, ‘ Say, “ Let me be one of yourselves ! ” ’ In the morning the 
Gandharvas granted him a boon j and he said, ‘ Let me be one of 
yourselves 1 ’ ” si 

Thereupon, the Gandharvas taught him a particular 
form of fire-sacriftee, through which a mortal becomes 
changed into a Gandharva. To the description of this 
sacrifice we owe the insertion in the Brahmana of the old 
wonder-tale from which not even the doctors of the sacrificial 
art could strip all the magic of poetry. 

In the Satapatha- Brahmana we also find the Indian 


0 XI, 5, 1. Translated by Hggeling, SBE, Vol. 44, pp. 68 ff., German translation by 
K. OeldneTf Tedisohe Stiidien, I, 244 ff. See above, pp. 103 f. 

») Literally : ‘‘ This thy sob here,** One of the many expressions which are only 
explicable in the oral presentation. Similarly, ** this here ** in the BrShma^as often means 
** earth,** ** that yonder ** means ** shy/* and so on. 

®) Translated by J* Bggelmg^ SBE., VoL 44, pp^ 72 t 

\ 27 
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legend of tlie flood, which in all prohaMIity is derived from 
a Semitic source, in its oldest form : 

Id the morning they brought to Mann water for washing just as 
now also they (are wont to) bring (water) for washing the hands. When 
he was washing himself, a fish eame into his hands, (1) 

It spake to him the word, ‘ Rear me, I will save thee ! ? ^ Wherefrom 
wilt thou save me ? ^ ^ A flood will carry away all these creatures : from 
that I will save thee ! ^ ^ How am I to rear thee ? * (2) 

It said, ^ As long as we are small, there is great destruction for us : 
fi,sh devours fish. Thou wilt first keep me in a Jar. When I outgrow 
that, thou wilt dig a pit and keep me in it. When I outgrow that, thou 
wilt take me down to the sea, for then I shall be beyond destruction/ (3) 

It soon became a jhasha (a large fish); for that grows largest (of 
all fish). Thereupon it said, ^ In such and such a year that flood will 
come. Thou shalt then attend to me (i.e, to my advice) by preparing a 
ship ; and when the flood has risen thou shalt enter into the ship, and I 
will save thee from it.’ (4) 

After he had reared it in this way, he took it down to the sea. And 
in the same year which the fish had indicated to him, he attended to 
(the advice of the fish) by preparing a ship ; and when the flood had risen, 
he entered into the ship. The fish then swam up to him, and to its horn 
he tied the rope of the ship, and by that means he passed swiftly up to 
yonder northern mountain. (5) 

It then said, ^ I have saved thee. Fasten the ship to a tree ; but 
let not the water cut thee off, whilst thou art on the mountain. As the 
water subsides, thou mayest gradually descend ! ’ Accordingly he gradually 
descended, and hence that (slope) of the northern mountain is called 
^ Manu’s descent/ The flood then swept away all these creatures, and 
Manu alone remained here. t) 

Thus far goes the old legend which must have related 
further how the human race was renewed through Manu. 
The Brahma^a, however, related that Manu, in order to 
obtain descendants, offered a sacrifice ; out of this sacrifice 
arose a woman, and through her the human race was propa- 
gated. This daughter of Manu is called Ida— and the 


Sat. I, 8, 1. Trsnslafced by Wggeling, SB®., VoL 1 3, pp, 21^ 
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narrative is inserted only to explain the significance of a 
sacrificial gift designated by the nanae of Ida. 

These narratives are also of importance to us as the 
oldest examples of Indian narrative prose which we possess. 
It has already been mentioned that this prose of the oldest 
epic compositions frequently alternates with verses. But 
while in the story of Bururavas and Urvasl the verses appear 
not only in the Rgveda-eollection, but in language and metre 
belong to the oldest Vedic compositions too, we find in the 
Aitareya-Brahmana an Akhyana in which the Gathas or 
verses scattered among the prose approach the epic in langu- 
age es well as in metre. This is the legend of ^unahsepa,^^ 
interesting in more ways than one. It begins as follows : 

“ Hariseandra, son of Vedhas, a king of the race of the Iksvakus, was 
childless. He had a hundred wives, but by none of them did he have 
a son. Once Parvata and Narada®^ visited him, and he asked Narada : 

“ As all men desire a son, wise men as well as fools, 

Tell me, O NSrada, what a man gains by having 

a son.” 

Asked thus in one verse, he replied wieh ten ; 

“ The father, who looks upon the face of his son, born 

living unto him. 

Discharges his debt in him, attains to immortality 

through him.®l 


Aifcarsya-BrShmana, VII, 13.18, Bn(?lish translation by Mfisj Muller, “History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” 2nd ed., London, 1860, pp. 408 ff., by M. Haug, and by 
A. B. Keith in their respective translations of the Aitareya -BrShmana. German translation 
' by B. Both, Ind. Stud., I, 467 ff. See also Both, Ind. Stnd., 2. 112 ff. j A. Feher, SBA., 
1891, pp. 776 ff.! Keith, HOS., Vol. 26, pp. 61 ff. ; Charpentier, Die Snparnasage, pp. 68 f. 
The story is called an “ AfchySna ” in the text itself. 

') Two B^is or saints, who dwell now in heaven, now on earth, and often serve the 
gods as messengers. 

») The best explanation of this verse is given in two BrShmai^a passages. Taittiriya* 
Samhits, VI, 3, 10, 5 : “From the moment of his birth the BrShman is burdened with 
three debts ( to the l^sis; he owes the vow of teaming the Veda, to the gods ha owes the 
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Of all the joys there are for creatures od this earthy 
In ire^ and in water, greatest is the father^s in his son* 

Always through the son have fathers conquered 

darkness ; 

He himself is again newly-born, the son is to him 

a rescuing boat. 

What avails the dirt, and what the goat-skin, what the 
beard, and what asceticism ! 

Brahmans, desire a son for yourselves : in him ye have 
the blameless world of heav6n. 


Food is life, clothing is protection and gold ornaments 

are beauty ; 

Marriaofe means cattle ; a friend is the wife, a sorrow 

the daughter,^! 

Light in the highest regions of heaven is the son to his father. 

The husband entereth his wife, becomes the embryo 

in her womb, 

And is by her brought forth again, in the tenth moon, 

as a new man.^^ 


After he had uttered the verses, be said to him ! ^ Approach 

King Varuna and say : * May a son be born to me ; I will sacrifice him to 


sac* ifice and to the Fathers j offspring ; he who begets a son, offers sacrifices and keeps the 
vow of learning the Veda, is freed, from his debts;” and Taittinya-Brahnaana I, 5, 5, 6 : 

** In descendants dost thou propagate thy race ; that, 0 mortal, is thy immortality.” 
Already in the Rgveda V, 4, 10, it is said : “ May I, 0 Agni, attain to immortality through 
descendants ! ” 

The verse is directed against the forest-hermits and ascetics. 

®) Because the purchase price for daughters was, among the ancient Indians as 
among the ancient Greeks, paid in cows. Of. the oxen-bringing maidens ” in Homer. 

At tbe marriage, in Ancient India, the bride and bridegroom took seven steps 
together, whereupon the bridegroom said; ** At the seventh step become & friend (masc.).” 

•*) Female infanticide and child marriage have been the dismal consequences of the 
view that the birth of a daughter is a catamifey. See WinternitZy Die Frau in den indischen 
Religionen, I, pp. 21 ff. The view that a daughter is ** a misery ” is, however, spread all 
over the world. 

®) Here follow four verses more, in which the same ideas are varied. 
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thee.’ ‘ So he it,’ he said, and went up to King Varuna, praying ; ‘ May 
a son be born to me ; I will sacrifice him to thee.’ ‘ So be it ’ (said 
Varuna). Then a son was born to him, Rohita by name. And Varuna 
said to him : * Now a son has been born to thee j sacrifice him to me.’ 
He, however, said : “ Not until an animal is over ten days old is it suit- 

able for sacrifice. Let him become over ten days old ; then I will sacri- 
fice him to thee.’ ‘So be it.’ And he became over ten days old. The 
former said to him : ‘ Now he has become over ten days old ; sacrifice him 
tome.’ But the latter said : ‘ Not until an animal has got teeth is it 
suitable for sacrifice. Let him get teeth ; then I will sacrifice him to thee.’ 

‘ So be it.’ 

In a similar manner Hariscandra puts the god Varuna off 
until Rohita has attained the age of manhood. Then at last he 
desires to sacrifice him, but Rohita escapes into the forest, 
where he wanders about for a year. Thereupon Hariscandra 
is attacked by dropsy, the disease sent by Varuna as a 
punishment. Rohita hears of it and desires to return, hut 
Indra confronts him in the form of a Brahman, extols the 
fortune of the wanderer and advises him to continue wander- 
ing on. A second, a third, a fourth, a fifth year does the 
youth wander about in the forest, again and again he wishes 
to return, .and again and again Indra confronts him and 
urges him to further wanderings. As he was wandering about 
in the forest the sixth year, he met the Rsi Ajigarta, who, 
tortured by hunger, was wandering about in the forest. The 
latter had three sons, Sunafipuccha, Sunahsepa, Sunolahgula 
by name, Rohita offers him a hundred cows for one of his 
sons, in order to ransom himself through him, and, as the 
father does not wish to part with the eldest and the mother 
does not wish to part with the youngest son, receives the 
middle one, Suna^sepa. “With the latter Rohita goes to his 


These strange names, which mean dog’s hinder part/’ '‘dog’s pizzle/’ and 
“ dog’s tail,” are probably chosen for the purpose of making the ^K§i Ajigarta— the name 
means “who has nothing to eat ’’—appear in the worst possible light. Nevertheless these 
names also prove the more popular than pri^tly eharaeter of the narrative 
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father. And as Varu^a agrees 'that Su^ahsepa shall he 
sacrificed to him, — for “a Brahman is worth more than 
a warrior,” said Varu]ia,-~he is to be offered in the place 
of the sacrificial animal at the sacrifice of the consecration 
of the king (Rajasilya). Everything is prepared for the 
sacrifice, but no one is found who will undertake the 
binding of the sacrificial victim. Then said Ajigarta, “ Give 
me a second hundred, and I will hind him.” And for a 
second hundred cows he binds his son ^unahsepa to the 
sacrificial stake; for a third hundred, however, he offers 
to slay him. The further hundred cows are given to him, and 
with a sharpened knife, he steps towards his . son. Then 
thought the latter : “ They want to slaughter me as though I 
were no human being ; well, I will take refuge with the gods.” 
And he praised in turn all the most prominent gods of the 
Vedic pantheon in a number of hymns which are found in 
our Rgveda-Sarnhita. But when, finally, he glorified TJsas, 
the Dawn, in three verses, one fetter after another fell from 
him, and the dropsical stomach of Hariscandra became 
smaller, and with the last verse he was free of his fetters and 
Hariscandra was well. Thereupon the priests received him 
into the sacrificial gathering, and ^uiiahsepa saw (by intuition) 
a particular kind of soma sacrifice. Visvamitra., however, 
the rsi about whom there are so many legends, who occupied 
the position of hotar at the sacrifice of Hariscandra, adopted 
Sunabsepa as his son, and neglecting his own hundred sons, 
solemnly appointed him as his heir. Einally it is said : 

“ That is the tale (akhyana) of StinahSepa which contains over a 
hundred Rgveda-verses and also stanzas.*) This the hotar relates to the 
king, after he has been sprinkled with holy water at the Rijasuya. Seated 
on a golden cushion he tells the story. Seated on a golden cushion (the 
Adhvaryu) gives the responses. Gold, indeed, signifies glory. Thereby he 
causes his glory to increase. ‘ Om ’ is the response to a Bg-verse, ‘ yes ’ 


** GrathSs,” epic yerses, as those quoted above,' , 
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that to a GStha.^^ For “ Om ” is divine, and “yes ” is human. In this 
way he releases him through the divine and the human word from misfor- 
tune and sin. Therefore a king who desires to be victorious, even though 
he be no sacrifieer, may have the Sunahsepa legend related to him ; then 
not the least sin remains attached to him. A thousand cows shall he give 
to the narrator, a hundred to the priest who makes the responses, and to 
each of the two the golden cushions upon which he satj moreover, also a 
silver chariot harnessed with mules is due to the hotar. Those, too, who 
desire a son, shall cause the story to be related to them ; then they will 
assuredly obtain a son." 

But if this Sunahsepa legend was already a time-honoured 
ancient myth for the editors or compilers of the Aitareya- 
Brahmapa, and the narration of it at the consecration of the 
king®^ actually formed part of the ritual, how old must the 
legend itself be ! It must be very old, also because in it is 
preserved the memory of human sacrifice, which must have 
been offered at the Rajasuyaiu pre-historie times, although 
nowhere else either in the Brahmanas or in the ritual-manuals 
(Srauta-sutras) is there any mention of human sacrifices at 
the consecration of the king. Yet the Sunahs'epa legend is 
late in comparison with the Rgveda. For the hymns, which, 
according to the Aitareya-Brahmana, ^unahsepa is said to 
have “ seen ” are partly such as possibly a Esi Su^ahsepa might 
have composed as well as any other rsi, although there is 
not the least matter contained in them which might .relate 


i.e., always when the Hotar recites a Kg- verse, the Adhvaryu cries at the 
conclusion of it ; ** Om ,* when he has recited an epic verse, he cries ‘‘Yes.” Cf. above, 
p. 185, note 1* , 

f) As an SkhySna belonging to the KSjasuya it is also related in the SsnkhSyana- 
Srantasutra, 15, 17 In the same Srantasutra, 16, 11, 1-3, it is mentioned as one of the 
akhyanas to be told at the Puru§amedha. It is also referred to in the Srautasatras of 
K0ity5yana, Apastamba, and BaudhSyana. See Keith, HOS., VoL 25, pp. 29 1, 40 f., 
ei i, 67 . ■' 

J) 'Hamely Ev. I, 24-30 and IX, 3. The GfifcthSs of the SunaJisepa-AkhySna are, of 
course, much later than the verses of the Kgveda. Yet from the metre, ife seems that 
they are older than the metrical portions of the IJpani§adl^ see Keith, HOS-^ Yol. 25^ 
p.50, 
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to our legend ; partly, however, they are hymns which are not 
at all fitting for the lips of the Sunahsepa of the legend, as, 
for instance the song Eg-veda 1, 29, with the refrain ; “ Let 
us hope, 0 generously-giving Indra, for a thousand shining 
oxen and horses,” or which likeEv. 1, 24, even contain verses 
which cannot possibly have been composed by the Suiiahsepa 
of the Aitareya-Brahmaua. Bor it says here: “He whom 
Sunabsepa invoked when he was seized, the king Varuua, 
may he deliver us ! ” and : “ Sunabsepa, indeed, when he was 
seized and bound to three stakes, invoked the Aditya.” These 
are verses which must refer to another much older Sug.absepa 
legend. If the Aitareya-Brahmana places these hymns in the 
mouth of Sanabsepa, then it can only be because the same 
• tradition, in nowise reliable, which we have in our Anukra- 
mauls at the time of the Aitareya-Brahmaua already 
ascribed those hymns to a Esi ^uiaabsepa. We have here 
again a proof of how much earlier the Egveda hymns are, 
chronologically, than everything else which belongs to the 
Veda. 

Unfortunately few narratives have come down to us |in 
such entirety in the Brahmanas as that of Sunabsepa. Mostly, 
the stories are prepared for the purpose which they are to 
serve, namely the explanation or justification of a sacrificial 
ceremony, and it is sometimes not easy to extract from them 
the nucleus of an old legend or an old myth. Moreover, by 
! no means all the narratives which we find in the Brahmanas 
are derived from old myths and legends, but they are 
often only invented for the explanation of some sacrificial cere- 
mony. Sometimes, however, even these invented tales are not 
; without interest. To explain, for instance, why, in the case of 
sacrificial gifts which are dedicated to PrajSpati, the prayers 
are only to be uttered in a low voice, the following pretty alle- 
gory is related : 


”) See above, pp, 67 f. and below in the section on Sxegetio YedSftgas, 
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“ Now a dispute once took place between Mind and Speech as to which 
was the better of the two. Both Mind and Speech said, ' I am excel- 
lent ! ’ (8) 

Mind said, ‘Surely I am better than thou, for thou dost not speak 
anything that is not understood by me ; and since thou art only an imitator 
of what is done by me and a follower in my wake, I am surely better than 
thou ! ’ (9) 

Speech said, ‘ Surely I am better than thou, for what thou knowest, 
I make known, I communicate.^ (10) 

They went to appeal to PrajS.pati for his decision. He, Praj&pati, de- 
cided in favour of Mind, saying (to Speech), ‘ Mind is indeed better than 
thou, for thou art an imitator of its deeds and a follower in its wake ; and 
inferior, surely, is he who imitates his better’s deeds and follows in his 
wake.’ (M) 

Then Speech (vdc, fem.) being thus gainsaid, was dismayed and mis- 
carried. She, Speech, then said to PrajS.pati, ‘ May I never be thy obla- 
tion-bearer, I whom thou hast gainsaid ! ’ Hence w'hatever at the sacrifice 
is performed for Prajfipati, that is performed in a low voice; for speech 
would not act as oblation-bearer for PrajS,pati.” *1 (1:2) 

VdOt speech, also forms the subject of many narratives, 
in which she is represented as the prototype of women. Thus 
we meet with her, for example, in the legend of the soma- 
theft, which frequently occurs in the Brahmapas. The soma 
was in heaven, and Gayatrl, in the form of a bird, fetched it 
down. But as she carried it away, it was stolen from her by 
a Gandharva. Now the gods took counsel together how they 
could get hack the stolen soma. 

“They said, ‘The Hand harvas are fond of women: let us send V&O 
(speech) to them, and she will return to us together with Soma.’ They 
sent V^e to them, and she returned to them together with Soma. (.3) 

The Gandharvas came after her and said, ‘ Soma (shall be) yours, and 
V&c ours ! ’ ‘ So be it! ’ said the gods ; ‘ but if she would rather come hither, 
do not ye carry her off by force : let us woo her ! ’ They accordingly woo- 
ed her. G) 


‘) Sat. I, 4, 6, 8-12. Translated by J,' vot 12, pp. ISO f, 

28 , 
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The Qandharvas recited the Yedas to her, saying, ‘ See how we know 
it, see how we know it!’ (5) 

The gods then created the lute and sat playing and singing, saying, 

‘ Thus we will sing to thee, thus we will amuse thee ! ’ She turned to the 
gods j but, in truth, she turned to them vainly, since she turned away from 
those engaged in praising and praying, to dance and song. Wherefore 
even to this day women are given to vain things ; for it was on this wise 
that V&c turned thereto, and other women do as she did. And hence it is 
to him who dances and sings that they most readily take a faney.”^l 

Just as this little story is invented to explain an attribute 
of women, there are numerous narratives in the Brahmaiias 
which deal with the origin of some matter or some institution. 
Such legends of origin, to which also the creation-legends be- 
long, the Indians designate as Puranas,®^ in order to distin- 
guish them from the Itihasas (or Akhyanas), as the stories 
of gods and men are called. Among these narratives, too, there 
are such as were merely invented by BrShmana theologians, 
while others date hack to old, popular myths and legends, or 
at least are founded upon a tradition independent of the sacri- 
ficial science. Thus, the origin of the four castes is frequent- 
ly related in the BrShma^as. Already in one of the philoso- 
phical hymns of the Rgveda, the Purusasukta,^^ it is reported 
how the Brahman arose out of the mouth, the warrior out 
of the arms, the Yaisya out of the thighs and the ^udra out 
of the feet of the Puru§a sacrificed by the gods. In the 
Brahmauas it is PraJSpati who produced out of his mouth the 
Brahman together with the God Agni, out of his breast and 
his two arms the warrior as well as Indra, out of the middle 
of his body the Vais'ya and the All-gods, but out of his feet 


As the Veda is the knowledge par excellence. See aboFe, p. 62. 

®) §at., Ill, 2, 4, 2-6. Translated by J. Eggeling, SBE., Vol, 26, p. 53. e/. &t. Ill, 
2, 1, 19 

») Puma means “old,” then " old legend,” “ old story,” especially cosmogonic and 
cosmological myths. At a later period a pecnliar class of works was designated as Puranas, 
with which we shall have to deal in a later section. ^ " 

X, 90, 12^ cf. aboT% ft. , pemsm^ AGPb., % pp. 150 ff, ■ ' ' ' : 
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the ^udra. With the Sudra no deity was created ; therefore 
he is incapable for sacrifice. In consequence of this kind of 
origin the Brahman performs his work with his mouth, the 
warrior with his arms ; the Vaisya does not perish, however 
much he is “ consumed,” i <?, exploited, by priests and war- 
riors, for he is created out of the middle of the body, where 
the reproductive power reposes ; but of religious ceremonies, 
the Sudra can perform only the foot- washing of members of 
the higher castes, for he arose out of the feet.^’ The follow- 
ing two suggestive tales of the creation of the night and of the^ 
winged mountains, found in the Maitrayanl-Samhita, are 
more pleasing. 

‘^Yama had died. The gods tried to persuade Yam to forget him. 
Whenever they asked her, she said : “ Only to-day he has died.” Then 
the gods said: “Thus she will indeed never forget him ; we will create 
night ! ” For at that time there was only day and no night. The gods 
created night ; then arose a morrow; thereupon she forgot him. Therefore 
people say : “ Day and night indeed let sorrow be forgotten ! ” (Maitr. 

I, 6, 12.) 

“ The oldest children of PraJSpati were the hills, and they were 
winged. They flew away and settled down just where they wished. But 
at that time the earth still swayed to and fro. Then Indra eut off the 
wings of the hills and made the earth fast wi th them. But the wings be- 
came storm-clouds ; therefore these always hover in the direction of the 
mountains.” (Maitr. I, 10, 13.)®^ 

'J'he creation-legends are very numerous in the Brah- 
manas. An example will show how metaphysical thought 
here unites with desultory explanations of sacrificial directions. 
The daily fire-sacrifice (Agnihotra) consisting in the offer- 
ing of a gift of milk to the fire every morning and every 


D Taitiiriya-SamWtS, YU. 1, 1, 4-6. TSn^ya-BrShtnana, VI, 1. 6-11. Of. Weber, 
Ind. Stud., X, 7-10. 

Twin-sister of Yama. See above, pp* 105 ff. 

®) TEe myth of the winged hills is already known to the singers of the Rgveda, and 
is still a favourite subject with later poets. Of* jP^h^l, .YBdiBche Sfcudien, I, 174, 

*), See above, p. 172. 
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eTening, is one of the most important sacrifices.:^';' 
origin and significance of this sacrifice a Brahmaiia ■ v.h^^ 
following to say : * / 

In the beginning only Prajapati was here alone. He thought to him» 
self: 'How can I obtain descendants?'' He tortured himself and morti- 
fied himself. Oat of his mouth he produced Agni. And because he 
produced him out of his mouth, therefore Agni is a consumer of food. 
And truly, he who knows that Agni is a food-consumer, he himself be- 
comes a consumer of food. Him, then, he produced first, agre^ among the 
gods, and therefore he is called Agni^ for the name Agni is really Agri,^^ 
Now thought Prajapati to himself : 'This Agni I have produced as a 
food-eonsurner. But there is indeed no other food here than myself, would 
that he may not eat me up ! ^ For at that time this earth was quite bare; 
there existed neither plants nor trees. About this Prajapati was troubled. 
Hereupon Agni turned to him with open (mouth) and from (Prajapati), 
because he was afraid, his own greatness fled. But his own greatness 
was his speech, and this his own greatness fled from him.’ (It is 
then further related that Prajapati desires a sacrifice for himself, and 
through rubbing his hands obtains an offering of butter or of milk, out of 
which the plants arise. As the result of a second offering of butter or of 
milk, there arise Surya, the sun, and Vayu, the wind.) " And Prajapati, 
in offering sacrifice, on the one hand propagated his species, and on the 
other hand also saved himself from Agni, from death, when the latter was 
about to consume him. And he who, knowing this, offers the fire-sacrifice, 
on the one hand propagates his species by means of descendants as 


0 Safe. 11, 2, 4. 

®) Moat of the creation-legends in the BrShmanas begin in the same way. As the 
magician most prepare himself for his magic, and the priesc musfc prepare himself for 
the sacrifice, by means of self-torture and mortification, so Prajapati, too, has to prepare 
himself in the same way for the great work of creation. Prom the root sram “ to exert 
oneself,” is derived the word ^mma,na “ the ascetic ” which later occurs frequently, parti- 
cularly in the Buddhist literature. The word Tupis actually means “heat,” then “ ascetic 
fervour,” then asceticism itself, “ In fact, if by the designation Tapas the manifold 
forms of mortification are understood, then, especially in the earlier periods, the reference 
to heat as the vehicle of mortifloation stands in the foregcouud.” (Oldenberg, Eeligion des 
Veda, 2. Aufi., pp. 4D1 ff.) According to Sat. X, 4, 4. 1 f., Prajapati once mortified him- 
self for a thousand years until, as a result of the “ heat ” of the mortification, lights issued 
from his pores, — and these became the stars. 

See above, p. 203. 
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Prajapati did, and on the other hand saves himself fro™ from death, 

when the latter is about to consume him. And when he dies, and he is 
laid upon the fire, he is born again out of the fire, the fire onlj consumes 
his body.’ 5 And as if he were boru of his father and his mother, just 
so is h e born of the fire. He, however, who does not offer the fire-saorifiee, 
never again arises to new life. Therefore one must of necessity offer the 
fire-sacrifice.^’ (It is then further related very circumstantially how the 
gods Agni, Vayu and Surya, brought forth by Prajapati, themselves in 
their turn offer sacrifices, and how the cow was created.) “ This cow, 
however, Agui, desired thinking : ‘ I v/ould like to mate myself with her.-’ 

He united himself with her and poured forth his seed into her. This be- 
came milk. Therefore the latter is cooked, while the cow is raw, for the 
milk is Agni’s seed ; and therefore it is that milk, whether it is in a black 
cow or a red one, is always white and shiniug like fire, because it is Agni’s 
seed. And therefore it is warm already at the milking, for it is the seed 
of Agni.” > 

Just as these creation-legends usually begin by relating 
that Prajapati “torments and mortifies himself,” so we often 
read also that, after the creation was accomplished, he was 
weak, exhausted and wearied, whereupon some sacrifice is 
deiscribed, through which his strength had to be restored. On 
one occasion it is the gods who offer this sacrifice, on another 
occasion Agni alone shows this favour to Prajapati, and on 
yet another occasion he regains his strength, “after having 
sung hymns and tortured himself,” by creating the sacrificial 
animals and sacrificing them.®^ It is indeed remarkable 
that this world-creator Prajapati, who really is the highest 
god in the Brahmanas, has nothing lofty about him and often 
plays a rather pitiful part. Once he is actually even offered 
as a sacrifice himself by the gods ! ’'i In a legend which is 
referred to in several places, he is accused of incest, which he 


* ) One of the few places in the BrShmajas where mention is made of life after 

deatli, 

*) Of. above p. 65, 

*) Sat. IV, 6,4^ I ; VII, 4. 1, 16 j. and frequently. Vl.. l,g„ ®> ’• 

' *) Sat. X, 2, 2. 
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has committed with Ms daughter Dyaus (heaven) or Usas 
(dawn). In order to punish him for this sin, the gods, out 
of their most frightful forms, formed the god Eudra. I'he 
latter pierced Prajapati with his arrow, whereat Orion and 
other constellations arose.^* Very noteworthy, too, is the 
fact that in the Brahmapas (and in the Veda generally) there 
is no one Indian creation legend, which, as for instance the 
biblical legend in Europe, has found more or less general 
recognition in India, hut that we find a great number of 
creation-legends, containing the most diversified ideas and 
speculations, which cannot be made to harmonize with one 
other at all. Thus we find, for example, in the ^atapatha- 
Brahmapa, soon after the above quoted legend, an entirely 
different account of the creation. Prajapati, here too,®’ 
tortured and mortified himself, in order to produce beings. 
He brought forth creatures, first the birds, then the small 
creeping things, then the snakes. But no sooner had they 
been created than they all vanished again, and Prajapati was 
once more alone. He thought diligently about the reason 
for this, and at last^the idea came to him that the creatures 
perished for lack of food. So he created new beings, from 
whose breasts he let milk flow forth, and these remained alive. 
Again, in another place in the same work,®’ Prajapati 
creates the animals out of his vital organs, out of his mind he 
created man, out of his eye the horse, out of his breath the 
cow, out of his ear the sheep, out of his voice the goat. Be- 
cause man is created out of Prajapati’s mind, and the mind is 
the first of the vital organs, therefore man is the first and 
strongest of all animals. 

In the majority of the legends, Prajapati is indeed the 


*) Aitareya-Brahmana III, 33. Gf. Sat. 1, 7, 4, 1 ; II, I, 2, 8 ; VI, 1, 3, 8. 
«) Sat. II, 5, I, 1-3, 

») Sat. VII, S, 2, 6, 

TMs refei^ to the saoriEoial animals in particular, 
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only Creator, from whom tliO’ world and heings derive their 
origin. Bnt, already in the Brahmaiaas, there are places 
where Prajapati himself is regarded, as created, and the 
creation begins with the primeval water or wdth the non- 
existing or with the Brahman. Thus there is the following 
creation-legend : 

In the beginning there existed here nothing but water, a sea of 
water. These waters desired to propagate their kind. They tortured 
themselves, they mortified themselves. And when they had mortified 
themselves a golden egg originated in them. The year did not 
yet exist at that time ; but as long as the duration of a year, this 
golden egg swam about. After a year a man arose out of it ; that 
was Prajapati. Therefore a woman or a eow or a mare gives birth 
within a year, for PrajSpati was born after a year. He broke the golden 
egg open. But at that time there did not yet exist any standing- 
place. So this golden egg, which bore him, swam about as long as 
the duration of a year. After a year he tried to speak, and he said: 

and this (word) became this earth; (he said:) Ihuvah^^ and 
this became yonder atmosphere, (he said) and this became 

the sky yonder. Therefore, a child tries to talk after a year, for after a 
year Prajapati spoke. When Prajapati first spoke, he uttered monosyllabic 
and bi-syllabic words, therefore a child, when it first speaks, utters mono- 
syllabic and bi-syllalie words. Those (three words) form five syllables. 
Out of these he made the five seasons of the year, therefore there are five 
seasons here.^^ This Prajapati rose up above the worlds created in this 
manner after a year; therefore, after a year, a child tries to stand, for after 
a year Prajapati rose up. He was born with the life of a thousand years. 
As one perceives the other bank of a river from a distance, so he perceived 
the other bank of his life.^^ And, singing praises and torturing himself 


As tlie term Tapm not only means mortification, bat also heat, it is possible, in 
the case of the words when they had mortified themselves,” which might also mean 
“ when they had become heated,” to think of ** haiohing-heat ” and it is quite possible that 
there is an intentional ambiguity in the Sanskrit words. C/. above p, 99. and 220, Note 2, 
and Demsen, AGPh., I, 1, p. 182 ; 2, pp. 60 fE, 

®) Cf, above p. 186, on the three sacred words bhSh, bhuva^, suyar (or svar), 

®) Namely : Spring, summer, rainy season, autumn, and winter. 

As Prajapati was born, he most algo h© ihurtal. 
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he Hyed on, as be desired to propagate his species. He placed reproduetiye 
energy into biniself, and with his mouth he created the gods .....After 
he had created them, he saw that there was, as it were, daylight {dim) 
for him, and that is the divinity of the gods {deva)^ that after he had 
created them, he saw that there was, as it were, daylight for him. Now 

he created with the breath of life which is below, the Asuras (demons) 

And after they were created, he saw that there was, as it were, darkness. 
He knew: Truly, I have created evil for myself, as there was darkness 
as soon as I had created them. And even at this early stage he smote 
them with evil, and their day was then already done. Therefore it is 
said: It is not true what is reported of the battles between gods and 
Asuras, partly in narratives (anvakhyana), partly in legends (itihasa),^^ 
for at that time already Prajapati smote them with evil, at that time 

already their day was done/^ After he iiad created the gods, he made 

the day out of that which was light, and after he had created the Asuras, fie 
made the night out of that which was dark. So there now existed day 
and night.^’ (^at XT, 1, 6, 1-11.) 

Another creation-legend is still more remarkable, though 
also much less clear (Sat. VI, 1, 1), beginning with the 
words : In the beginning there was here only the non- 

existent (Asat)/’ But it is at once added that this 
non-existent was really the Ksis, for these, by means of seif- 
torture and self-mortification have brought forth everything. 
These Rsis, how^ever, were the Pranas or life-spirits, and 
these — how they did this is quite unintelligible — created first 
seven* Purusas or persons ’’ and then united these to a single 
purusa, to Prajapati. 

‘•This purusa (person) Prajapati desired to multiply himself, to pro- 
pagate his species. He tortured himself, he mortified himself. After he 
had tortured and mortified himself, he created first the Brahman, namely, 
the three-fold knowledge (trayl vidja). This was the foundation for him. 
Therefore it is said : ‘ The Brahman is the foundation of the All/ There- 
fore one stands firm, when one has learnt the Veda; for this, the Brahman 
{i.e, the Veda) is the foundation/^ 


This is tantamount to declaring all th© numerous legends of the Brihmanas, 
which tell of the battles between gods and Asuras, to be lies I 
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It is then further related how Prajapati, “standing 
firm upon this foundation,” mortified himself, and then 
first created the water. With the aid of the Veda he 
brought forth an egg; out of the egg arose Agni, and the 
egg-shell became the earth, and so on. It is a very prolix 
and confused account. It is, however, important to see 
that the Brahman, originally signifying prayer or magic 
spell, then sacred knowledge or Veda, was here already 
made the foundation of all existence. Prom this only a 
step remained to the doctrine of the Brahman itself as a 
creative principle. This doctrine too is already found in 
the Satapatha-Brahma^a (XI, 2, 3, 1) where it says : 

“ In the beginning there was here only the Brahman. This created 
the gods, and after it had created the gods, it gave them these worlds 
as dwellings, (namely), this earth-world to Agni, the atmosphere 
to Vayu and the heaven to Surya.” 

Thus we see how in the Brahmapas — and therein lies 
their great significance for the history of Indian thought — 
all those ideas were already in the making, which attained 
their full development only in the Arapyakas and TJpanisads. 
Even the fundamental doctrine of the Upanisads, as ^ari4ilyoi> 
enunciated it, is already found in the ^atapatha-Brahmana.^^ 

Aea^iyakas and Upanisads. 

When R. Garbe calls the sacrificial science of the 
Brahmapas “ the only literary production of these barren 
centuries preceding the awakening of philosophical specula- 
tion,” he gives expression to a universal, but in my opinion 
erroneous, view. It would be too terrible to think that, 
with such a gifted people as the Indians must have been, 


Literally it made them ascend these worlds/* 

X, 6, 3, 0/. below, pp. 249 t ; 

Beitrago zur indisohen, Kultnrgesohiohte {Berlin, 1903), p* b, 
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evea on the evidence of the IRgvedie hymns, the futile 
hair-splittings on the purpose and meaning of sacrificial 
ceremonies should have occupied the entire thought even 
of the priests, to say nothing of the warriors and the re- 
maining classes of the people. As a matter of fact we do find 
in the Brahmapas themselves, as Sayapa has already empha- 
sized, and as we have partly seen above, beside ritual-pre- 
cepts (Kalpa) and the discussions on the same, also myths 
and legends (itihasa), cosmogonic myths (purapa), epic 
song verses (gatha) and songs in praise of heroes (nara- 
samsL^> In other words: the beginnings of epic poetry 
reach back into the period of the Brahmapas. It is a matter 
of course that the great and costly sacrifices, with which 
the Brahmapas deal, were only possible on the supposition 
of an active and industrious people; and it is unthinkable 
that the warriors and merchants, the farmers and herd owners, 
the craftsmen and labourers of that time should have sung 
no songs, related no stories. A little of what was sung 
and narrated in India at that early period, is preserved in 
the Vedic texts themselves (as, for example, the legend of 
Sunafisepa), but much is preserved in the later epics and 
Purapas. Moreover, the Brahmapas presuppose the begin- 
nings of grammar, phonetics, astronomy, i.e., of those 
sciences which were later on pursued more independently 
as VedaUgas ; neither does the “ awakening of philoso- 
phical speculation ” come offer the period of the Brahmapas : 
It comes before this period. We have seen how in some 
• hymns of the* Egveda doubts and scruples already arose 
concerning the popular belief in gods and the priestly cult. 


‘) Max MvUer, “ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” 2nd ed., London, 1860, 
p. 344. Of. Sat. XI, 5, 6, 8 7, 9. ” Knowers of tbe narratives*' (Akhyffinavidas) are men- 
tionedj in, tixe Aitareya-BrShmana, HI, 20, as a special class of literary men. 

On tlie beginnings of the Vedahgas in the BrShmanas, cf. Max Muller^ “ History 
of Ancient Sanskrit Literaturo/* pp. 110 ff. 
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These sceptics and thinkers, these first philosophers of ancient 
India certainly did not remain isolated. That they, too, 
founded schools of thought, that their teachings were 
diffused, is proved by the “ philosophical ” hymns of the 
Atharvaveda and isolated portions of the Yajurveda-Sam- 
hitas, in which, it is true, the teachings of the philosophers 
often appear only in caricature. But even these carica- 
tures prove that philosophical speculation was further pur- 
sued also during the centuries in which the sacrificial science 
flourished. 

We are not, however’, likely to find these oldest philoso- 
phers of ancient India among the priests, who were engaged 
in the science of sacrifice. For their teachings, which were 
directed against the plurality of gods, were in obvious contra- 
diction to the interest of these priests. We can scarcely 
imagine that the Brahmans, who lived by the sacrifices, had 
many men amongst them who doubted the existence of Indra 
himself, and raised the question whether there were any sense 
in sacrificing to the gods.^^ It is much more probable that 
such sceptics and thinkers were to be found among those who 
were the most obnoxious to the priests, among the “misers,” 
who did not believe, i.e., who did not sacrifice and gave no 
gifts to the priests. 

The fact that the warrior-caste was closely connected with 
the intellectual life and the literary activity of ancient times, 
is proved by numerous passages in the Upanisads, in fact 
already in the Brahmapas. In the Kausitaki-Brahmap,a 
(XXVI, 5) a king Pratardana converses with the priests 
concerning the sacrificial science. In Book XI of the ^ata- 
patha-Brahma^a there is repeated mention of King Janaka 
of Videha, who confounded all priests by his knowledge. The 
passage in which Janaka questions the priests Svetaketu, 


•) Cf. above pp. 98 £E., 149 ff., 183 f, 
®) C/. above, p. 98. 
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Somasusma and Yajnavalkya as to how they perform the fire- 
sacriflce (Agnihotra) is particularly instructive. None of 
them gives a satisfactory answer. But Yajnavalkya receives 
a gift of a hundred cows, because he has inquired the most 
deeply into the meaning of the sacrifice, although, as King 
Janaka remarks, even upon him the true meaning of the 
Agnihotra has not yet dawned. After the king has departed, 
the priests say to one another ; “ Truly, this warrior has 
confounded us by his speech. Well ! We will challenge him 
to a theological debate (Brahmodya).” Yajnavalkya, how- 
ever, dissuades them, saying : “ We are Brahmans, but he is 
only a warrior. If we overcome him, whom shall we say that 
we have overcome ? But if he should overcome us, the people 
would say of us : ‘A warrior has overcome the Brahmans ’ ; 
do not think of such a thing ! ” The two other priests agreed 
with him, but Yajnavalkya betakes himself to King Janaka 
and begs to be instructed by him.^^ Ayasthup.a, too, the 
sacrificer, who instructs his priest ^aulvayana,^* can hardly 
be a Brahman, although Sayana declares him to be a Esi. 
According to tradition, even the Bsis or composers of the 
hymns of the Rgveda were by no means always members of 
the priesthood. Thus it is said of a Esi Kavasa, that he was 
the son of a female slave, a non-Brahman. When he wanted 
, to participate in a great sacrifice, the priests drove him away, 
to die of hunger and thirst in the desert. But the waters and 
the goddess Sarasvatl take pity on him, he ‘ sees ’ a hymn, 

‘ whereupon the priests recognise him as a Esi and receive him 
back.®^ 

In the Upanisads, however, we find not only kings, but 
also women and even people of dubious descent, taking an 
active part in the literary and philosophical aspirations and 

*) Sat. XI, 6, 2; cf. XI, 3, 1, 2.4s XI, 6, 3. 

“) Sat. XI, 4, 2, 17-20. 

Aitareya-BrShmaQa, IIj 19. 
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Often possessors of the highest knowledge. Thus in the 
Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad, Gargi, daughter of Vacaknu, 
questions Yajnavalkya at great length upon the origin of all 
existence, until the latter says : “Ask not too much, Gargi, 
that thy head may not hurst. Truly, concerning divinity one 
must not ask too much. Thou dost ask too much, Gargi ; ask 
not too much ! ” And in another place the same Gargi, in the 
midst of an assembly of disputative scholars, advances towards 
the famous teacher Yajnavalkya with the words : “ I arise 
against thee, Yajnavalkya ! As a hero’s son from Benares 
or from Videha strings the slackened how and arises with two 
foe-piercing arrows in his hand, so I arise against thee with 
two questions — answer me those ! ” In the same Upanisad 
Yajnavalkya instructs his wife Maitreyl in the highest know- 
ledge of the Atman.^^ How little this highest knowledge 
was the sole privilege of the priests, is again proved by the 
amusing story of Raikva with the bullock-team,*^' who is 
sitting under his cart and scratching the itch, but who, in 
the possession of the highest wisdom is proud as a king. 
Humbly the wealthy donor Janasruti approaches him in order 
to be instructed by him. Raikva calls him a sudra®' and 
laughs at the presents which the rich man offers him. Only 
when the latter gives him his beautiful daughter in marriage, 
does ,he condescend to instruct him.^' The following story is 
also delightfully ingenuous : 

“ 1, Satyakama, the son of JabSlS, addressed his mother and said : ‘ I 
wish to become a Brahmaearin (religious student), mother. Of what 
family am I ? ’ 


Hrhadaranyaka- Upanisad, JII, 6 ; III, 8 j II, 4 and IT, 5, 

“) The meaning of translated by *‘with the bnllock-team,'* is not certain. 

But other explanations (s.'H. Luders^ SBA., 1916, pp. 278 f .) are not satisfactory. Raikva 
is called a “ Briihmana ” in the sense of ** one who knows the Brahman/’ not in the sense 
of a member of the priestly class.” 

The word is here used as a term of abuse* 

*) Chandogya*Upani§ad, IV, 1-3. 
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: ' 2/ She said to him : do- not.'know, my ehild, of what, family thou 
art. - ^ III my, youth when I had to move about much as a servant (waiting 
on the guests in my father^s house), I conceived thee. I do not know of 
what family thou art. I am Jabala by name, thou art Satyakama (Pliila- 
letlies). Say that thou art Satyak^ma Jabala/ 

3. He going to Gautama Haridrumata said to him,H wish to become 
a Brahmaearin with you, Sir. May I come to you, Sir? ’ 

4. He said to him: ^ Of what family are you, my friend?^ 

He replied: ^ I do not know, Sir, of what family I am. I asked my 

mother, and she answered : In my youth when I had to move about 
much as a servant, I conceived thee. I do not know of what family 
thou art. I am Jabala by name, thou art Satyakama,’^ I am therefore 
Satjakama Jabala, Sir,’ 

5. He said to him : ‘ No one but a true Brahmana would thus 

speak out. Go and fetch fuel, friend, I shall initiate you. You have 
not swerved from the truth.’ ” V 

I The passage proves how lightly brahmanical descent 
■ was treated at that ancient period, while later — ^in the law- 
books — it is again and again emphasized that only the 

Brahman may teach the Veda, and only a member of the 

three highest castes may' he instructed in the Veda. In the 
Upanisads, however, we are repeatedly told that kings or 
warriors are in possession of the highest knowledge, and 
that Brahmans go to them for instruction. Thus the Brah- 
man Gautama, father of Svetaketu, goes to King Pravahapa 
in order to be instructed by him concerning the Beyond. 
And it is related that the desire of Gautama was very awk- 
ward for the king : for the doctrine which he had to proclaim, 
had never before penetrated to the Brahmans, “ and therefore 
it is that in all the worlds the mastery has fallen to the 
share of the warrior-class.” Finally, however, the king does 


0 ChMogya-Upaai^ad, IV, 4. Translated by Mass Muller^ SB®., Vol. 1, p. 60. In 
the Vamaas or lists of teachers of the ^atapatha-BrShmana numerous teachers ate only 
mentioned by their maternal name. Of. above, p, 194 Note 1. SatyakSma means: “ truth- 
loving.*' The passage has also been translated (into German) and explained by H. 

SBA., 1922, pp. 227 ff. 
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impart the doctrine to him, — ^and it is the doctrine of trans- 
migration, which here, where for the lirst time it appears 
clearly and distinctly, proves to be a doctrine which emanated 
from the warrior-class, and was originally foreign to brah- 
manioal theologyd* Another passage proves that the chief 
doctrine of the Upanisads, too, the doctrine of the Atman, 
the All-One, originated in non-brahmanical circles. Here 
five highly learned Brahmans betake themselves to the wise 
Uddalaka Arup.i, in order to learn from him the doctrine of 
the Atman. He, however, thought to himself : “ These 
great and learned scholars will question me, and I shall not 
be able to reply to everything. Well ! I will direct them 
to some one else.” And he directed them to King Asva- 
pati Kaikeya, to whom they actually went for instruction.^^ 
While, then, the Brahmans were pursuing their 
barren sacrificial science, other circles were already engaged 
upon those highest questions which were at last treated so 
admirably in the Upanisads. Prom these circles, which ori- 
ginally were not connected with the priestly caste, proceeded 
the forest-hermits and wandering ascetics, who not only re- 
nounced the world, and its pleasures, but also kept aloof 
from the sacrifices and ceremonies of the Brahmans. Differ- 
ent sects, more or less opposed to Brahmanism, were soon 
formed from these same circles, among which sects the 
Buddhists attained to such great fame. The extensive pro- 
pagation of these sects, particularly of Buddhism, proves 
on what fruitful soil the doctrines of those ancient philoso- 
phers must have fallen, and how much response the doc- 
trines which were opposed to the sacrifice found among the 
cultured classes. 


*) Chandogya-TTpani^^''^* 3- BrhadSranyalca-TJp., Vf, 2. In the KansifcaM-Up., I, I 
the K?atriya Oitra instructs the “ first of the priests,” jSrnpi, about the Beyond. 

’) Oh5ndogya-0p., V, 11 fE. A yersiop of ffiis i^arrstive is already to be, foupd iii 

Sat.,x.6. 1 . : ' . - . . : 
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This is, however, by no means tantamount to saying 
that the Brahmans took no part in philosophical speculation ; 
for warriors and members of the higher castes in general 
were educated in the Brahmans’ schools, and there must 
have been a brisk exchange of philosophical ideas between 
the Brahmans and the other educated classes at all times.^^ 
Moreover, not every Brahman was a priest or an adept in 
the art of the sacrifice. There were Brahmans, both rich and 
poor, who pursued worldly professions,®^ and there must 
have been many of these who sympathised wdth the scep- 
tics and the exponents of new doctrines. Lastly, as has 
so often been the case in the history of Indian thought, the 
Brahmans had the knack of bringing into line with their 
own priestly wisdom and orthodoxy even such ideas as were 
in opposition to them. They succeeded in doing this by 
means of the doctrine of the fourAsram as (stages of life), 


Cf, A, Eillehrandt, Ans Brahmanas nnd Upaiiisaden, pp. 10 ff., with whom 
1 quite agree when he says that the philosophy of the XJpaiii§ads should be 
called neither a ** Brahmanical nor a “ Ksatriya philosophy^'’ But it should not be 
doubted that non-Brahmans, especially K§atriyas, had a considerable share in the 
spiritual and intellectual life of ancient India. See P. DetmeUf System des Vedanta, 
Leipzig, 1883, pp. 18 f., AGPh. I, 1, 166 ; 1, 2, l7 ; E. Qarle^ BeitrSge Zur indis- 
chen Kulturgeschichte, Berlin, 1903, pp. 1 £E.; R. fide. The Social Organisation in 
North-East India in Buddha’s Time, transl. by S. Maitm, Calcutta, 1920, pp. 90 if. 
The view that the K§atriyas had an essential share in the development of the Upa- 
ni§ad ideas, has been contested by H. Oldenherg^ Die Lehre der TJpanishaden uiid 
die Anfange des Buddhismns, GSttingen, 1915, pp. 166 f.; P. Oltramare, L’histoire 
des iddes theosophiques dans I, Inde, 1, 96 f. j A. B. Keith, Aitareya Aranyaka, p. 50 
and JRAS., 1915, p. 550 ; also by S. Dasgupta , A History of Indian Philosophy, I 
Cambridge, 1922, pp, 33 ff., though he admits (p. 31) “ that among the K§atriyas 
in gt^nerai there existed earnest philosophic enquiries which must be regarded as 
having exerted an important influence in the formation of the Upam§ad doctrines.” 
The fact is that the ancient Upani§ads as literary . compositions were arranged in the 
Brahmanio schools and were “ Brahmanical ” in this sense. But it does not follow 
from this, that all or even the most essential ideas contained in these texts 
were first conceived in priestly circles. It is worth mentioning that even the 
Ipastamblya-Dharmasfitra (II, 2, 4,25) permits a Brahman; to learn under a K?atri- 
ya or a Vaifya teacher “ in time of need ** (Spadi), 

Of. Oldenb&^g, Die Lehre der Upanishaden, etc,, p. 6. 
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whereby the ascetic and hermit life was ms^de an essential 
part of the hrahmanical religious system. This f^octrine con- 
sists of the principle that every “ Aryan,” 
belonging to one of the three highest castes, wishes to 

lead an ideal life, must pass through four stages of life. 
First, as a pupil (Brahmacarin), he must live with a teach- 
er and learn the Veda ; when his period of training is accom- 
plished, he must found a household, and as a householder 
(Grhastha) beget children and offer the prescribed sacrifices to 
the gods, or have them offered. On approaching old age, 
however, he should quit his house, and, as a forest-hermit 
(Vanaprastha) henceforth perform only limited sacrificial 
service, but meditate the more upon the mystical and sym- 
bolical significance of the sacrifice. But only when he feels 
his end approaching, shall he give up this sacrifice and 
meditation also, renounce all good works, and as an ascetic 
fleeing from the world (Sannyasin) henceforth ponder only 
over Brahman, the highest world-principle, and strive for 
union with it.^> 

In the Brahmanas or as appendices to them we find texts 
which were known as A r a p. y a k a s or “ forest texts. 1 hese 
texts comprised everything Avhich was of a secret, uncanny 
character, and spelt danger to the uninitiated, and which, for 
that reason, might only be taught and learnt in the foiest, 
and not in the villages. The main contents of these 
Aranyakas are no longer rules for the performance of the 
sacrifices and the explanation of ceremonies, but the mysticism 
and symbolism of sacrifice, and priestly philosophy. 'After 
the doctrine of the As'ramas had been 


vrtrT 1) three branch- 

In the oldest Upanisads (Oh*iiid[ogya-Up. II, 23; VHl, ^ 

„ . ^ £ three or four suc- 

es ot an ideal life are spoken of, but there is no mention ^ ma T ^ ) in the 

cessive stages of life. Only in later Upani§ads ( Maitr. lY, 3j developed See 

MahabhSrata and in the Dharmasastras the Asrama theory is ^ ^ ■oon' 

-r. £e . and Jacooi* JBitilh., 

Deussen, Sechzig Upanishads, pp. 96 f . j EEE,, II, 128 f 

II, 802. 
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brahmanical ideal of life, these “forest texts” naturally came 
to be the prescribed portions of the Veda to be studied by 
forest-hermits.^’ Now, the oldest Upanisads are in part 
included in these “ forest texts,” and in part appended to 
them ; and it is often difficult to draw the line between the 
Araiiyakas and the U panisads. These texts formed, in more 
senses than one, the Vedanta, i.e., “the end of the Veda.” 
^Firstly most of these texts are of later origin, and fall 
chronologically into the end of the Vedic period. Further, 
we must never forget that the wdiole ofthis Vedic literature did 
not consist of written books, but was only transmitted by 
word of mouth. "What we find in the individual Brahmanas, 
therefore, and usually call “works” or “books ” is nothing 
but the subject of instructions of various priests’ schools. 
The subject was taught to the pupils w-ithin a certain period 
embracing a number of years during which the pupil had to 
live with the teacher and serve him. The teaching of that 
which was the most difficult to understand, the mysteries, 
the mystical and philosophical doctrines, as they are contained 
in the Arapyakas and Upanisad.>5, naturally fell into the end 
of this period of instruction. These texts form the end, too, 
of the Veda-recital, as a sacred act and religious duty. The 
later philosophers, listly, saw in these doctrines of the 
Upanisads not the end, but thQ final aim of the Veda.®’ 


*) C/. Oldenherg^ Die Hymnen dea Rigveda, 1, Berlin, 1888, p. 291 and 
NGGW,. 1915, 382 S, Bamfinuja (SBE., Yol. 48, p. 615) states that certain mantras 
and satTififial rites are discussed at the beginning of Upanisads ‘‘owing to their having, 
like the latter, to be studied ia the forest.” In the Aruni.Upans§ad, 2 (The Minor 
Upanisads, ed. F. 0. Schrader, T, p, 7 j Deusiien, Sechzig IJpauishads des Yeda, p« 
693) it is said that the hermit should study of all the Vedas only the Aranyaka 
and the Upani^ad. Mann, YI, 29, says that the hermit should learn “the Upanisad 
texts *’ (anp;ini§adih kutlh). Strict rules of austerity are prescribed at the reading 
of the Upanisads, r. Baudhayana-Dliarraasutra, li, 10,18, 15 ff. C/. also Max M&ller, 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 313 ff. 

') “Vedanta” means originally only the Upanisads. The word was only later 
used to mean the system of philosophy based on the Upani'^ads, 

») Of. P. Deusaen^ System des Vedanta, pp. 3 t AGFh., 1, 2, p. 5* 
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As Vedanta or “Veda-end",” the Aranvakas, as well as 
the older Upanisads, belong to the various Vedic schools; they 
form, in fact, only component parts of the Biahmanas. Thus 
an Ai ta r e y a- A r a n y a k a, in which the A i ta r e y a-U p a- 
nisad is included, is tacked on to the Aitareya-Brclhmani of 
the E.g-veda. The Kausitaki-Brahmana, which also belongs to 
the Bg-veda, ends with the K a us i t a k i-A r a ii y a k a, of which 
the Kausi taki-Upanisad (also called the Kausitaki-Brah- 
maiia-Upauisad) forms only a parti’ In the Black Yajurveda 
the Taittiriy a-Araiiyaka is only a continuation of the 
Taittiriya-Brahmana, and the conclusion of the Aranyaka is 
formed by the T a 1 1 i r I y a-U p a n i s a d and the M a h a- 
N arayan-Upan isad. In the great f§atapatha-Brahraacia of the 
White-Yajurveda, the first third of Book XlV is an Aranyaka, 
while the end of the book is formed by the greatest and most 
important of all Upanisads, the B r h a d a r a n y a k a-U pa n i- 
s a d. The 0 h a n d o g y a-U p a n i s a d, the first section of 
which is nothing but an Aranyaka, belongs to a Brahmapa of 
the Samaveda — probably the Tiipdya-Maha-Brahmana. The 
so-called J a i m i n 1 y a-U p a n i s a d-B a a h m a n a is an 
Arapyaka of the Jaiminlya- or Talavakara-school of the 
Samaveda, and the Ken a-U p a n i s a d, also called Talavakara- 
Upanisad, forms a part of it. 

With the exception of the Maha-Narayapa-Upanisad, 
which was only added to the Taittirlya»-^rapyaka at a later 


The Aitareya -Aranyaka has been published aud translated into English by 
A. B. Keith (Anecdota Oxouiensia, Aryan Series, Pait IX, Oxford 1919) and as an 
appendix to it a portion of the Sahkhayana-Aranyaka (VU-XY). Adhyayas — I and II of 
this Aranyaka are published and translated by W. Frkdlander^ Der mahavnita Abschnitfc 
des tjf^hkhayana- Aranyaka, Berlin 1900, Adhvilyas III to YI, by Cowell, Calcutta 1901, 
On the title, antiquity and contents of the Sfliikhaj'ana- or Kfin§itaki-Aranyaka. S. Keith, 
JKAS., 19-08, 863 The Sfthkhayniia Aranyaka, with an Appendix on the Mahavrata, 
(translated) by A. B. Keith, OTF., London, 1908. ^ 

®) Ed. with SSyana*s Comm, in Bibb Ind, and in An. SS, No. SO. 

») The Jaiminlya or Talavak^Ira Upanijad BrAhmana, Text, Translation and Notes 
by Hanna Oertel, in JAOS., Yol. XYl, 1896. 
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period, all the above-named IT panisads belong to the oldest 
works of this kind. In laxiguage and style they resemble the 
Brahmanas, component parts of which they are, or to which 
they are immediately attached, it is the same simple, slight- 
ly clumsy prose, but— especially in the narrative portions— 
by no means lacking in beauty. Only half of the Kena- 
TJpanisad is metrical, and it is the latest of the IJpanisads 
enumerated. Although each one of the great TJ panisads 
contains, as Deussen says, “ earlier and later texts side by 
side, hence the age of each individual piece must be deter- 
mined separately,” yet even the later portions of the above- 
mentioned Upanisads may claim great antiquity, if only on 
linguistic grounds.®^ We may take it that the greater Upani- 
sads, like the Brhadaranyaka- and the Chandogya-Upanisad, 
originated in the fusion of several longer or shorter texts 
which had originally been regarded as separate IJpanisads. 
This would also explain the fact that the same texts are some- 
times to be found in several Upanisads. Tire individual texts 
of which the greater Upanisads are composed, all belong to 
a period which cannot be very far removed from that of the 
Brahmanas and the Aranyakas, and is before Buddha and 
before Panini. Por this reason the six above-mentioned 
Upanisads, — Aitareya, Brhadaranyaka, Ohandogya, Taittirlya, 
Kausitaki and Kena— undoubtedly represent the earliest stage 
of development in the literature of tlie Upanisads. They 
contain the so-called Vedanta doctrine in its pure, original 
form. 


‘) AGPh., 1, 2, p. 22. 

-) On the langua^^e of the Upanisads see B Liebich, Panini, Leipzig, 1891, p, 62 
ft. j Otto Wecher. Oer Gebraiich der Kasus in der Upani?,<idliteratnr, Gdttingen, 1905 
(Bezz Beifcr.) • W. liirjel, Beitrage zni* Geschichte der Nominalkomposition in den 
Upanisads nnd im Epos, Diss, Bonn, 1903 ; A, Fiirst^ Der Sprachgebranch der alteren 
Upani§ada verglicheri mit dem der fraheren vedischen Perioden und des klassisohen 
Sanskrit, Diss. (Tiibingen), Gdttingen, 1915 j also Oldenhevg, Znr Geschichte der 
altindischen Prosa, pp. 28 ft. 
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A fen’- Upanisads which are written entirely or for the 
most part in Der'se, belong to a period which is somewhat 
later, though still early, and probably pre-Buddhistie. These, 
too, are assigned to certain Vedic schools, though they have not 
always come down to us as portions of an Aranyaka. In this 
category we may include the Katha- or Kathaka-Upani- 
sad,^^ the very name of which points to its connection with 
a school of the Black Yajurveda (see above p. 169). The 
Svetasvatara-Upanisad,'^^ and the Maha-Narayana- 
Upanisad which has come down to us as an appendix to the 
Taittirlya-Araijyaka, are also counted among the texts of the 
Black Yajurveda. The short, but most valuable Isa- U pani- 
sad,®^ which forms the last section of the Vajasaneyi-Sarahita, 
belongs to the White Yajurveda. The Muu.daka-Upanisad,^^ 
and the Prasna-Upanisad,®' half of which is in prose, half in 
verse, belong to the Atharvaveda. Though these six Upani- 
sads, too, contain the Vedanta doctrine, we here find it inter- 
woven to a great extent with Samkhya and Yoga doctrines 
and with monotheistic views. We must, however, leave it 
to future scholars to decide to what degree the various philo- 
sophical doctrines mingled, and to what degree this mingling 


Edited with Sankara’s commentary by Srldhara-SastrT Pathahci^ Pooiia, 1919 5 
translated by W. D. WhHuey^ Transactions of the American Philological Association, 
Yol 21. On text-criticism s. 1 . 1 . Fritzsche, ZDMO,, 66, 1912, 727 f. ; liillehrandf ^ ZDMG., 
68, 1914, 579fE.j tind Bertel, Die Weisheit der Upanischadeu, pp. 42 

On this Up: see Weber, Ind. Stud. I, 420 ff. and R. G. Bhandarkar, Yaisnavism, 
Saivism and Minor Religious Systems (Grundriss IIT, 6, 1913), pp. 106 ff. 

®) Ti’anslation (with text) and analysis by Aurobindo (^liose, Calcutta (Ideal and 
Progress Series, No. 5). Metrical translation by H. Baynes, Ind. Ant., 26, 1897, 213 U* On 
text criticism s. Baynes, 1. o., and Bertel, Die Weisheit der Upanischaden, pp. 2o 

*) J. Hertcr (Mnndaka-Upaniijad, kritisohe Ansgabc, Leipzig, 1924) has tried to 
restore the original text of this Upanii^ad. Its connection with the Atharvaveda (X, / and 
8) has been pointed oilt by Bertel, 1. c., pp. 45 ft. The title probably means the Upanisad 
of the bald-headed,” that is, of some sect of ascetics with shaven heads. Be) tel (i- c., pp. 
64 IS.) suggests some connection between the Mund.-ITp., and the Jainas. 

0 In this Upanisad the sage Pippalada, the founder of the Pnippalada school of the 
Atharvaveda, appears as teacher. On text pritioissa s. Millehrandt, ZD MO., 68, 1914, 681 f. 
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was consequent upon retouched versions of the text ; for all 
these texts show distinct signs of having been touched up. 
There are for instance, as many as three separate recensions 
of the Maha*Naraya] 3 ,a-Upanisad, and this shows how uncer- 
tain the text is.’* 

The Maitrayaplya-Upanisad,®’ which, by reason of its 
title, is attributed to a school of the Black Yajurveda,®’ 
belongs to a considerably later period wl'ich must have been 
post-Buddhistic. It is again written in p7'ose, like the earliest 
Upanisads. This prose, however, no longer shows any Vedie 
traces. On the grounds of language, style and contents, we 
may place the work in the period of classical Sanskrit litera- 
ture. The Mandukya-Upanisad*’ of the Atharvaveda 
probably also belongs to this same later period. Sahkara, 
who quotes the twelve Upanisads previously enumerated as 
sacred and authoritative texts in his commentary on the 


*) C/. R. Die Quellen der MahS-narSyana-tlpani^ad nnd das Yerlillt- 

nis der verschiedeneu Rezensionen za einander, Diss., Berlin, 1913, and Ind* Ant., 44, 1915, 
130 ff., I77ff.j BartK, RHR, 19, 1889, 150 f.^Oeuvres, II, 23. Edifeion bj D. A. Jacob, 
BSS Nr. 35, 1888, 

*) Other titles are : Maitrayana-Rrahmana-Up., Maitr5yana-XJp., Maitriyayi-Dp., 
and Maitri-Up., s. Matt Miiller, SBB., Vcd. 15, pp. xliii ff. There are several lecensions of 
the text. The text (ed,, with the commentary of Raraatirfcha, by E. B. Cowdl, 2ndL ed. 
revised by Satischandra Vidyabhusan, Bibl. Ind , 1913 ff.) which has bitheito been tran- 
slated consists of 7 Prapathukas. But the two last Prapithakas (declared to be supple- 
mentary by Beussen, Sechzig Upanishads, p. 330) are missing in the edition of Mahadeva 
Sastri (SiniSnya Vedanta Upanishads, pp. 388 ff ), where Prap., IV, 5 corresponds to the 
5th PrapS.thaka of the older editions. A different work is the metrical Muitreya-Upanii?ad 
{Minor Upanisads, ed. Schrader^ I, pp* 105 ff.), which only in the prose introduction partly 
agrees with our Maitray.-Up. 

In some MSS. it is given as part of the Maitrayaniya-Sainhitai. 

*) On this Upam§ad a, H. Baynes, Ind. Ant., 26, 1897, 169 ff. The Gainjapadiya- 
KarikSs, one of the most important works of Endian philosophv, is based on the Mand*-Up. 
Pandit Vidhusehhara Bhatta chary ti (Sir Asutosh Makherjee Silver Jubilee Volume, pp 103 
ff.) has proved that Saftkara is not the author of the commentary ascribed to him on this 
Up. The same learned Pandit thinks, as he writes to me (in a letter dated 27th Ausrust, 
1924) and as he intends to prove, chat the Mani Jakya-Up. is later than GauJapJda's KarikSs, 
and was even unknown to Sankara. 
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Brahmasutras, mentions neither the Maitrayao,jya- nor the 
MaiiciQkya-Upanisad.'^ 

Though the two last-named texts must be among the 
latest offshoots of Vedie literature, they too may still be 
classed together with the twelve earlier texts as Vedic 
TTponisads; and these fourteen Upanisads only can be 
used as sources for the history of the earliest Indian 
philosophy. 

Though the remaining Upanisads — and there are over 200 
texts which have come down to us either independently as 
Upanisads or in larger collections — are also attributed by 
tradition to one or other of the Vedic schools, only a few of them 
have any real connection with the Veda. Most of them are 
religious rather than philosophical works, and contain the 
doctrines and views of schools of philosophers and religious 
sects of a much later period. Many of them are much more 
nearly related to the Puranas and Tantras chronologically as 
well as in content, than to the Veda. This latest Upanisad litera- 
ture may be classified as follows, according to its purpose and 
contents: (1) those works which present Vedanta doctrines,®^ 


Cf, Deiisaen, System des Vedr>,nta, pp. 32 f., on the ITpanifads quoted by 
Sankara. As -resrards the chronoloofical order of the fourteen Vedic Upanisads, 
absolute certainty cannot be oboainrd. Keith (The Aitareya Aranyaka, pp, 45 ff.) has 
tried to prove that the Aitareya-Upani^ad is the oldest, dating back to about 700-600 B.O, 
Others consider the Bfhadfii'anyaka-Up. to be the oldest. S. RadhahriahTtan^ Indian 
Philosophy, I, np, 141 f., says that “the accepted dates for the early lJpani§Ms are lOOO B.O. 
to 300 B.O.” By whom are these d ices “ accepted ** ? Cf. Deussen in Transactions of the 
3rd International Congress for the History of Religion, Oxford, 1908, II, pp- 19 if, ; 
Oideabargr, Die Lehre der Upanishaden, pp. 288 f., 34 i ; Hillebrandtf Aus Brabmanas und 
Upanisaden, p. 170. Benimadhab Birua, A Hisfeory of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, 
Calcutta, 1921) has made a remarkable and creditable, though not always successful, 
attempt at establishing a chionology of the philosophical ideas contained in the Upanisads, 
apart from the chronology of the literary works. But his designation of the philosophy of 
the Upanisads as “ post- Vedic,” (pp. 39 ff.) is very confusing. 

*) The S«mftnya Vedfinta Upanishads with the commentary of Sri CTpanishad- 
Brahma-Yogin, ed. by Pandit A, Mahadeva SastrL Adjar Library (Theosophical Society), 
1921. 
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(2) those which teach Yoga/> (3) those which extol tlie 
ascetic Hfe (sannyasa),®> (4) those which glorify Yi§]iu/) 
and (5) those which glorify Siva as the highest divinity, and 
(0) Upaoisads of the Saktas and of other more insignificant 
gects.^> These Upanisads are written partly in prose, partly 
in a mixture of prose and verse, and partly in epic Slokas. 
Whilst the latter are on the same chronological level as the 
latest Purapas and Tcintras, there are some works among the 
former which may be of greater antiquity, and which might 
consequently still be associated with the Veda., The following 
are probably examples of such earlier Upanisads : the Jabala- 
Upanisad®^ which is quoted by Saiikara as an authority, and 
which closes with a beautiful description of the ascetic named 
Paramahamsa ;theParamahamsa-Upanisad,®^ describing the 
path of the Paramahamsa still more vividly ; the very extensive 
Subala-Up^'iiisad,^^ often quoted by Ramanuja, and dealing 
with cosmogony, physiology, psychology and metaphysics ; 


1 ) ijjie Yoga Upanishads with the Commentary of Sri TIpanisbad- Brahma -Yogin, ed. 
by A. Mahadeva Sastri. Adyar, 1920. The Gulika-ITp., and AmrtanSda-Up. have been edited 
and translated into German by A, Weber ^ Ind. Stud., 9, pp. lOff., 23 

The Minor Upani§ads critically edited by F. Otto Schrader, Vol, I : SamnySsa- 
TJpani§ads. The Adyar Library, Madras, S. 1912, The MrtyalShgala-0p. (ed. by A.O. Burnell, 
Ind. Ant., 2, 1S73, pp. 266 f.) is a purely Tantrio work. 

3 ) The Vaishnava-Upanishads with the Commentary of Sri Upanishad-Brahma- 
Yoo-in ed. hj Mahadeva Sastri, Adyar 1923. The Raina-Tapamya-Upanisad, text and 
German translation by A. Weber, ABA., 1864, pp. 271 ff.; the Nrsimha-TtTpaniya-Up. by the 
game scholar, Ind. Stud., 9, 53-173. On Niralamba-Up. and Garuda.Up. s. TFeber, Ind. 
Stud., 8, 324 ff.; 17, I36ff., 161 ff, 

4 ) Edition of the Saiva and Sakta Upani§ads by Pandit Mahadeva Sastri of the 
Adyar Library are in preparation. This classification, of the non-Yedic Upanisads was 
first proposed by Deussen, Sechzig Upanishads, pp. 542 f., and then adopted by F. 0. 
Schrader MiJioJ' Upanisads, pp. ii f. in an amplified form. It is useful- for practical 
purposes, though not always strictly applicable. For some Upaniiijads teach brahmavidya by 
means of Yoga, and might be classified as well with the Yedanta as with the Yoga 
Upanisads ; and some Yoga Upanisads might as well be classified as Yai§oava, etc. 

5) jiinor Upanisads, ed. F. 0- Schrader, I, pp. 57 ff. Deussen, Seohzig Upanishads, 

pp. 706 fi. 

») Ifinor Upanisads, I, pp. 43 ff. ; Demsen, 1. o., pp. 703 ff. 

7 ) YedSnta Upanishads, ed. Mahadeva Sastri, pp. 460 fP. 
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the Garbha-Upanifad,^^ part of which reads like a treatise 
on embryology, but which is obviously a meditation on the 
embryo with the aim of preventing rebirth in a new womb ; 
and the &vaite Atharvasiras-tJ panisad,^^ which is already 
mentioned in the Dharmasutras as a sacred text, and by 
virtue of which sins can be washed away. The Vajrasueika- 
Upanisad,*' which teaches that only he who knows the 
Brahman as the One without a second, is a Brahmin, is not of 
very late origin. Another factor which makes it difficult to 
determine the date of these Upanisads is the fact that they 
are often to be found in various recensions of very uneven 
bulk.®> 

non-VecUc Upanisads, as we may call them, have 
comedown in large collections®’ which are not ancient as 
such. For the philosopher Sankara (about 800 A.D.) still 


Sffmtlnya Vedanta XJpanisliads, pp. 168ff. ; Deussen^ Sec}i23 ig Upanfshads, pp.GOoff. 

®) Deussen, 1. c., pp. 7l6 See also Bhandar'kar^ Vaisnavism, Saivism, etc,, pp. Ill f. 

3) Gautama XIX, 12 j Baudhayana, III, 10, 10 : Yasisfcha, XXII, 9j XXVIII, 14 
Vi§nu, o6, 22. 

SSmSnya VedSnta Upanishads, p. 416 In some MSS. this ITpanig ad is ascribed 
to Sankara. One version of it, expanded into an attack on the caste system, is ascribed to 
the Buddhist poet A§vagho§a. Of. A. TVeber, ABA. 1859, 259 ff. 

Thus Sechzig tJpanishads, pp. 743ff., translates a MahS-XJpani§ad which 

is so short, that it does not deserve its name “ the Great Upanisad at all, while in the 
South-Indian recension (Samanya Vedanta TJpanishads, pp. 234 ff.) it is indeed one of the 
longest U pa ni§ads. 

®) The oollection translated into Persian in 1656, called Oupnek^hat (s. above, p. 19) 
contains 50 Upanifads. An analysis of these Upanisads from Duperron's Latin translation 
has been given by A. Weber, Ind. Stud., Vols. 1, 2 and 9, On a list of 52 Upanisads of the 
Atharvaveda s. Colebroohe, Misc. Essays, I, pp. 93 ff., and Bhandarhar, Report, 1883-84, pp. 
24 f. For another list s. HSS., Verz., p. 95. Editions; Eleven Itharvana. 

Upanishads, ed. by G. A- Jacob, BSS. Hr. 40, 1891. At the NSP., Bombay, a collection of 108 
Upanisads has been published in 1913, one of 112 Upanisads in 1917, one of 28 Upanisads 
in 1918, the eleven (principal) Upanisads (EkSdaiopanigadal.i), vrith commentaries, by 
Swami Achintya Bhagawan, ib. 1910. The most important Upanisads have been edited, 
with l§aflikara*s commentaries, in the Bibl, Ind. and in AnSS, Nos. 5-l7, 29-31, 62-64. 
Brhadaranyaka-Up. and OhSndogya-Up. have been tritioally edited and translated into 
German by 0. Bohtlingh, St. Petersburg and Leipzig, 1889, the Katha-, Aitareya-, and 
Praana-Up. by the same scholar in BSGW., 1890, and critical notes on these Upanisads by 
the same scholar in BSGW., 1891. Kena-Up. with comm, ed. by Sridhara-sSstrr Pa|haka, 
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quotes the Upanisads as parts of the Veda texts to which they 
belong; and even Ramanuja (about 1100 A.D.) speaks of the 
“Ohandogas,” the “ Vajasaneyins ” or the “ Kausitakins ” 
when quoting the Upanisads of the schools in question : 
the Subala-Upanisad is the only one which he quotes by 
this title. In the Muktika-Upanisad, which is certainly 
one of the latest, we read that salvation may be attained 
by the study of the 108 Upanisads, and a list of 108 Upanisads 
is set forth, classified according to the four Vedas: 10 
Upanisads coming under the Rgveda, 19 under the White 
Yajurveda, 32 under the Black Yajurveda, 16 under the 
Samaveda and 31 under the Atharvaveda. This classifica- 
tion, however, can scarcely be based on an ancient tradition.^^ 
All these Upanisads which are, properly speaking, non-Vedic, 
are generally called “ Upanisads of the Atharvaveda.” They 
were associated with the Atharvaveda, because the authority 
of this Veda as sacred tradition was always dubious and it 
was therefore no difficult matter to associate all kinds of 
apocryphal texts with the literature belonging to the Atharva- 


Poona, 1919. Translations ; (Twelve principal) Upanisads translated by Max Muller^ SBE., 
Vola. 1 and 15. The Thirteen Principal Upanishads translated by R. E. Oxford, 

1921. Sechzig Upanishads des Veda iibersetzfc von P. Dewssew, Leipzig, 1897. Selections 
in German translation by A. Eillebrandti Aus Brahmanas nnd Upani§aden, Jena, 
1921, and J. Eertel^ Die Weisheib der Upanischaden, Munohen, 1921. Translations of 
laS-, Kena*, and Mundaka-, and of JKatha- and Prasua-Up. with Sankara’s com- 
nientary by S. Sitamm Bastri, Madras, 1898 ; the Chandogya-Up. with Sankara’s 
Comm, translated by Qanganath JhBi Madras, 1899; Aitareya-Up. with Saiikara’s 
Comm, trausi. by H. M. Bhadkamkdr, Bombay, 1899. Amritabindu and Kaivalya- 
Upanishads with Comm, transl. by A. Mahadeva Bastrii 2nd ed,, Madras, 1921. The 
principal Upanisads with Madhva’s commentary transl. by Eai Bahadur Srisa Chandra 
Vidydrnava, Isa and Kena according to Sankara by the same, and Svetasvatara trausi, 
by Siddhesvarl Prasad Varma Sdsttri appeared in the Sacred Books of the Hindus, 
Fanini Office, Allahabad. A useful help for the study of the Upanisads is G. A. Jacoh^s 
Concordance, BSS., 1891. A selected and classified bibliography of the Upanisads is 
given by R. E. Hume, I, c., pp. 459 £f. 

Bamfinuja quotes the Garbha«Up. and the Mantrika- ( = Galika-) Up. as 
Atharvaveda-Upani§ads, although the list in the MuktikS-Up. counts the one as belong- 
ing^ to the Black, and the other to the White Ya|urYeda, 
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veda. Furthermore, the Atharvaveda, as we have seen, was 
above all the Veda of magic and the secretiveness connect- 
ed with itd^ The real meaning of “ Upanisad ” — and this 
meaning has never been forgotten — was “ secret doctrine.” 
What was more natural than that a large class of works 
which were regarded as XJpanisads or secret doctrines, should 
be Joined to the Atharvaveda, which itself was indeed no- 
thing but a collection of secret doctrines I 

The word “ Upanisad ” is, in fact, derived from the 
verb “ upa-ni-sad,” “ to sit down near some one,” and it 
originally meant the sitting down of the pupil near the tea- 
cher for the purpose of a confidential communication, there- 
fore a “confidential” or “secret session.” Out of thus 
idea of the “ secret session,” the meaning “ secret doctrine ” 
that which is communicated at such a confidential session — 
was developed.®* The Indians generally give as a synonym 
of the word “ upanisad ” the word “ rahasyam’' which 
means “ mystery, secret.” In the Upanisad texts them- 
selves the expressions iti raJiasyam” and “ iti upanisad” 


See above, p. 149 f, 

') See Detissen, AGPIi, I, 2, pp. wifeh whom I fully agree in rejecting 

Oldenberg^s explanation of Upa7iisnd (ZDMGr. 50, 1896, 458 ff.j 54, 1900,70 ff . j Die 
Lehre der Upanishaden, etc., pp. 36 f., 155 ff., 348 f.) as “ a form of worship/' 
Upanisad is used frequently enough as a synonym of vahasyam^ but never synonymous 
with updsand. Besides, E. Senart (Fiorilegium Melchior de Vogue, Paris, 1909, pp. 
575 ff.) has shown that even the verb upas in the XJpanisads does not mean “to 
worship,” but “ to have a profound knowledge, to know or to believe for certain.” But 
even his translation of upanisad by “ knowledge, belief ” ( “ connaissance, croyance ”) 
does not hit the meaning of the word as well as “ secret doctrine.” M. R. Bodas 
(JBRAS,, 22, pp. 69 f.) takes the original meaning of upanisad to be “ sitting down 
near the sacrificial fire,” as the conversations contained in the TJpanigads are said to have 
taken place at the great sacrifices. This is not more probable than the explanation of 
J. W. Hauer (AnfSnge der Toga-praxis, p. 27), who gives “ mysterious wisdom 
obtained by Tapas and meditation ” as the original meaning of upanisad^ connecting it 
with the quiet sitting as part of the Toga practice. NarSyana in his commentary on 
Mann, VT, 29, defines upanisad as “ that which is recited seated near, ” t.e. “ (a text) 
which is recited (while the pupils are) seated near (the teacher)” ; s. Hilhler. SBE,, Vol. 
25, pp. 203 n. Cf, also Macdonell and Keith, Tedio Index, I, pp. 91 f. 
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are frequently used side by side in the sense of “ thus says 
the secret doctrine.” Often enough we find in the XJpanisads 
themselves the warning against communicating some doctrine 
to an unworthy one. “This doctrine of Brahman,” it is 
said for example,^’ “ may a father impart to his eldest son 
or to a trusted pupil, but not to another, whoever he may be, 
even if the latter should give him the whole earth, surround- 
ed by the waters and filled with treasures.” Tery frequently 
it is also related in the Upanisads how a teacher is entreated 
to communicate some knowledge or other, but only after 
repeated entreaty and urging of the pupil, gives way and 
reveals his doctrine to him.®* 

According to this original meaning of the word “ TJpani- 
sad,’^ the oldest Upanisads already contain very heterogene- 
ous matters. An Upanisad was above all else a “mystery,” 
and every doctrine which was not intended for the masses, 
hut- was only communicated within a narrow circle of privi- 
leged persons — be it a profound philosophical doctrine or 
some futile symbolism or allegory, a symbolical sacrifice 
serving as magic, puzzled out by a Brahman, or some would- 
be wisdom serving as a magic formula — was called Upanisad. 
All this we actually find already in the old Upanisads side 
by side and jumbled up but particularly so in the so-called 
“ Atharvaveda-Upanisads.” 


1) Ghaiidogya-Upani.?ad, III, 11, 6 f, 0/- Deussen^ loc, cit.^ pp. 12 f. 

') The word icpanisad occurs in fehe Upanisads theiixselvea in three senses; it 
means :—(i) “ mystic sense ” e g,, the secret significance of the syllable Oiu; (2) secret 
word/’ certain expressions and formulge which are intelligible only to the initiated, as 
tajjalan, in him growing, passing away, breathing/’ or satyasya satyam, “ the truth of 
truth/’ as designation of the highest being ; (3) “secret text,” t.e., “esoteric doctrine” 
and “ secret knowledge,” c/. Deussen, loc. cit, pp. 16 1 

3) According to Asvalayana-Gyhyasutra, I, 13, 1, certain rites connected with con* 
ception, procreation of male children, etc., are taught in an “ Upani§ad;’ The charm in 
Ev. 1, 191 is called an “ Upanisad” by Kfttyayana ia his SarrSnukramanikS. In the manual 
of politics (Kautiljya-Arthasastra, XIY) all kinds of magic rites for the purpose of ardon, 
assassination, blinding, etc., and in the manuals of erotics all sorts of secret prescriptions 
relating to sexual intercourse and to cosmetics are taught in an “ Upani§adic chapter ” 
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Thus the KaiisUahi-Upanisad contains, besides psycholo- 
gical and metaphysical expositions and a detailed eschato- 
logy,’! also descriptions of sacrificial rites, by which one can 
attain some good or other, or efPeet a love charm, ceremonies 
for the prevention of the death of children, and even an “ IJpa- 
nisad,” a secret doctrine, the knowledge of which serves 
as magic for the annihilation of enemies. Similarly the 
Ghandogya-Upamsad contains deep philosophical thoughts 
upon the creation, the universe and the soul, but among these 
also mystical speculations upon the syllable Om, secret rites 
for the healing of diseases and so on. In the Atharvaveda- 
Upanisads, indeed, we find for instance a whole TJpanisad — 
“the which is nothing but a snake 

charm that might just as well be included in the Atharva- 
veda-Sainhita. 

This should be borne in mind when a “philosophy of the 
Upanisads” or even a “system of the Upanisads” is spoken 
of. A philosophy of the Upanisads exists only in so far as, 
in these collections of all sorts of mysteries, the teachings 
of the philosophers were also included. A system of the Upani- 
sad philosophy can only be said to exist in a very restricted 
sense.®^ Uor it is not the thoughts of one single philosopher 
or of one uniform school of philosophers, that might be traced 
- back to one single teacher, which are before us in the Upani- 
sads, but it is the teachings of various men,*> even of various 


(s, Kauplya-Arfchatetra, XIV } VstsySyana^s KSmasutra, YIX j and B, Schmidt, BeiMge 
zur indipchen Erotik, Leipzig 1902, pp/8l7 £?.)• R-amSnuja (on Brakmasutra II, 2, 43, s. 
SBE. ; Vol. 48, p. 528) calls the Faiicaratrasastra “ a great Upanisad.” 

1) On this chapter of the Kansitaki-Up , compared with another version of ic in 
the Jaiminlya-BrShniana. s E. Windisch, BSGW,, 1907, Hi 
“) Deussen, Sechzig Upanishads des Veda, pp 627 f. 

3) That the Upanisads teach not one but various systems, must follow from the 
fact that they are compilations just as the Rgveda-SamhifcS is, “E. G. BhandarJcar, Vai§nav- 
ism, iSaivism, etc,, p. 1. Of. G. Thihaut, SBE , Vol. 34, pp. ci 

*) How far the persons mentioned by name in the Upanisads, such as Vajnavalkya, 
S^ijdilya, BalAki, Svetakefeii and others, were really the teachers of the doctrines ascribed 
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periods, which are presented in the single sections of the 
Upanisads. 

There are, it is true, a few fundamental doctrines, which 
lend an appearance of uniformity to the philosophical thoughts 
which stand out in the genuine Upanisads, and it is only of 
these that we wish to speak here : with respect to these funda- 
mental doctrines alone is it possible to speak (as Deussen 
does) — though always with reserve — of a “system of the 
Upanisads.” We must therefore not seek deep wisdom in every 
chapter of the Upanisads, or expect a Platonic dialogue in 
every Upanisad, It is indeed remarkable enough that in 
the very oldest and most beautiful portions of the Upanisads 
we find the same form of dialogue as in the works of the great 
Greek philosopher.’* And just as Plato’s dialogues reveal to 
us a wonderfully life-like picture of the life and doings of the 
Ancient Greeks, so the dialogues of the older Upanisads 
frequently afford us a surprising insight into life at the ancient 
Indian princely courts, where priests and famous wandering 
teachers, including learned women, flocked together, in order 
to hold their disputations before the king, who not 
infrequently entered into the theological and philosophical 
conversations and confounded the learned Brahmans by his 
knowledge ; as well as insight into the school-life of those 
ancient times, when travelling scholars undertook long 
journeys in order to “ hear ” some famous teacher, to whom 
pupils came from all sides “ as waters precipitate themselves 


to them (as Baraa in his “ Pre- Buddhistic Indian Philosophy” takes them to be), is not 
quite certain. Yajfiavalkya is said to be the author of the BrfedSrapyaka-Dp., as of the 
whole White Yajurveda (s. Brh.-Up., VI, 6, 3 and Yajfiavalkya-Sinrti III, 110) j but in 
the Brh.-Up. itself other teachers also are mentioned. Besides, so many different doctrines 
both of ritual and of metaphysics are ascribed to Yajhavalkya, that it seems difficult to 
credit him with all of them. On the other hand it is quite possible that Sandilya for 
instance was really the teacher of the famous doctrine ascribed to him. 

*) On the dialogues of the Upani§ads, c/. Oldenlerg, Die Lehre der Upanishaden, 
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into the abyss and months sink into the year.” But besides 
sections of deep philosophical content, and portions which 
very well bear comparison with Plato’s dialogues, we also find 
in the Upanisads much that is inferior as philosophy or 
literature. 

The Eundamental Doctrines of the Upanisads.®' 

That which is of the greatest value in the Upanii^ds is 
those fundamental thoughts, on the basis of which we can 
speak of a “ philosophy of the Upanisads,” above all, the 
fundamental doctrine which pervades all the genuine 
Upanisads, and which can be summed up in the sentence 
The universe is the Brahman, hut the Brahmcm is the 
Atman,” h^hidh. in our mode of philosophical expression would 
be equal to: “The world is God, and God is my soul,” 

The entire thought of the Upanisad philosophers revolves 
around the two conceptions of Brahman and Atman ; and it 
is necessary to get a clear idea of these conceptions, in order 
to be able to understand the philosophy of the Upanisads. 
The etymology of the word “ Brahman ” is doubtful.®' If we 


Taittiriya-Upani§ad, I, 3. 

®) See A. E. Goitp'/t, The Philosophy of the Upanishads, London, 1882; P, Dewssen, 
The Philosophy of the Upanishads. Aathorised English Translation by A. S, Qedm^ 
Edinburgh, 1919 (from AG-Ph., I, 2; ; G. Thibauty SBE., VoL pp. cxv S. ; P. Oltramare 
L’hisfcoire des idees theosophiques dans Vinde, t, I, Paris, 190G, pp. 63 j H, Jacobi^ EES., 
II, p. 801 ; H. Oldeuherg, Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfaage des Biiddhis- 
mas, Gottingen 1915 ; B. Barua^ A History of Pre- Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, Calcutta, 
1921; B. E. Hume. The Thirteen Principal Upanishads, Introduction ; S. Daagu^ta.jk 
History of Indian Philosophy, I, Cambridge, 1922, pp. 28 ; S, Radhakrishnan^ Indian 

Philosophy, I, London, 1923, pp. 137 

The most probable etymology is that suggested by H. Osthqff (Bezz. Beitr., 24, 
1899, 113 ff.) who connects brahman with Old Irish bricht, “magic, magic formula.’’ 
Oldenburg (Lehre der Upanishaden, pp. 44 ff., and “ Zur Geschichte des Worts brahman,*' 
NGGW., 1916, pp. 715 flc.) and Hiliebrandb (ERE., II. pp. 796 ff.) have also accepted this 
etymology. An older etymology is that from the root hrh “to grow” (H. Rang). 
Billfbrandt and ^asgupta (L c., p* 36^ follow M. Hang in explaining as “the 
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turn to the St. Petersburg Sanskrit Dictionary we find 
“Brahman ” explained as “ the devotion which appears as the 
craving and fulness of the soul/’ and strives after the gods, 
while according to Deussen/^ the Brahman is supposed to 
be “the will of man, striving upwards to that which is sacred 
and divine.” These explanations may correspond to Jewish- 
Ohristian ideas of divinity, but are diametrically opposed to 
the conception of the relationship between gods and 
men, as we know it in the Samhitas and Brahmanas.®^ What 
the word signifies etymologically is not certain. But in the 
Veda itself “Brahman” occurs countless times in the meaning 
of “prayer” or “magic formula”; there is nowhere any 
thought of devotion or exaltation to the divine, but it always 
means mere formulae and verses containing secret magic 
power, by which man desires to influence divine beings, or to 
obtain, or even to force something from them. When a later 
period united these magic formulae and prayers in “ books ” 
or school texts as the three Vedas these were called trayl 
vidya or “ threefold knowledge,” also briefly “ the Brahman.” 
But as divine origin was ascribed to this Veda or Brahman — 
the two words being used with exactly the same meaning — 
and as the sacrifice, which, as we have seen, was itself 
conceived as a superhuman, nay superdivine power, was, 
according to the Indian view, derived from the Veda or 
contained in the Veda,®^ so at last this Brahman or sacred 
knowledge, came to be called the first created thing (brahma 


magical force which is derived from the orderly co-operation of the hymns, the chants, 
and the sacriiidal gifta/^ X Eertel (“Das Brahman” in Indogerman. Forschnngen, 41, 
1923, pp. 185 :ff.) connects Irahman etymologically with Greek 5Aex/U.ct, Latin fiagro, 
and tries to prove that the original meaning of hrahman was “ file,” vim., both the internal 
fire in man and the cosmic fire. I, however, am not convinced by his arguments. 

System des Tedanta, p. 128. AGPb., 1, 1, pp. 241 f. 

®) Cl above, pp. 79 f., 200 f., 22L 

3) Sat. y, 6, 5, 10 ; “ The whole sacrifice is as great as the three-fold Yeda.*' Accord- 
ing to Ohandogya-IJp Til, 4, 1. “ the sacriftoial a^ts contained in the mantras (i.e. in 
the Yeda).” „ 
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prathamajam), and finally even to be made into the creative 
principle, the cause of all existence (brahma svayambhu). 
Thus the Brahman as divine principle is a conception of the 
priestly philosophy, and quite explicable in the light of the 
brahmanical views upon prayer and saeriflce.^^ 

The history of the word Atman ” is simpler. The 
etymology of this word, too, is uncertain. Some derive it 
from the root an “ to breath ” (German “atmen”) and explain 
it as “ exhalation, breath, soul, self.” Others, like Deussen,®' 
derive it from two pronominal roots, so that it would 
originally mean “ This I.” However that may be, Atman is 
not only a philosophical conception, but a word which fre- 
quently occurs in Sanskrit, and whose meaning is perfectly 
clear. It signifies “ self,” is often used as a reflexive pronoun, 
and as a substantive denotes one’s own person, one’s own 
body in contrast to the outside world, sometimes the trunk in 
contrast to the limbs, but most frequently the soul, the true 
self, in contrast to the body.®' 

These two conceptions Brahman and Atman have become 
united in the philosophy of Upanisads. Thus the famous 
doctrine of Bw],dilya begins with the words : “ Truly, 
this All is Brahman,” and ends, after a description of the 


Cf, above, pp. 224 f. A. Weber already has compared Brahman with the logos-idea 
in Neo-Platonism and in Christianity. Thus also Deussen, System des Yedanta, p. 61 and 
Max F. EecJcer, Schopenhauer und die indisehe Philosopbie (Cologne, 1S97), p. 3. Beussen 
desires to bring Hrahman into accord with the ‘‘ will ” of Schopenhauer, but, as Hecker 
(p. 82) mildly expresses it, is forced “ to oSer some violence to the conception of 
Brahman.” A comparison which is more jusfcitiable is that with the of the 

Melanesians, which has been emphasised by N. SdderUoin, in his “Das Werden des 
Gotterglaubens,” 1916, pp. 270 f£. 

AGPh., I, 1, p. 285. 

3) On the term Atman s. Demsen, FEE. II, 196 ff. ; Jacobi, ERE. II, 801 ; Dasgiipta, 
History of Indian Philosophy, I, 25 f. According to Deussen, Atman is “the most 
abstract, and therefore the best name which philosophy has found for its sole and eternal 
theme.”- Schopenhauer named his white poodle “ Atman, whereby, following the 
Vedantio doctrine, he desired to acknowledge the inner being as equal in man and beast,** 
(Hecher, loc, cit,, p. 8,) 
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Atman, with the statement that Brahman and Atman 
are one : 

“ This my Atman in inmost heart is smaller than a grain of rice, 

or a barley-corn, or a mustard seed, or a millet grain... .This my 

Atman, in my inmost heart is greater than the earth, greater than the 
sky, greater than the heavens, greater than all spheres. In him are all 
actions, all wishes, all smells, all tastes ; he holds this All enclosed within 
himself,- he speaks not, he troubles about nothing ; — this my Atman in my 
inmost heart is this Brahman. With him, when I depart out of this life, 
shall I be united. Eor him to whom this knowledge has come, for him, 
indeed, there exists no doubt. Thus spake San(^ilya yea ^Sndilya.” ' ^ 

Deussen expresses this fundamental idea of the Upanisads 
briefly and pertinently in the words : “ The Brahman, the 
power which presents itself to us materialised in all existing 
things, which creates, sustains, preserves, and receives back 
into itself again all worlds, this eternal infinite divine power 
is identical with the Atman, with that which, after stripping 
off everything external, we discover in ourselves as our real 
most essential being, our individual self, the soul.” This 
doctrine has found expression most pointedly and clearly in 
the Upanisad dictum which later became the confession of 
faith of millions of Indians, in the tat tvam asi ” (so often 
quoted by Schopenhauer), “ that art thou,” i.e., the universe 
and the Brahman, that art thou thyself, or in other words ; 
The world exists only in so far as thou thyself art conscious 
• of it. Let us hear in what manner the poet-philosophers of 
the Upanisads endeavour to make clear this doctrine of the 
unity of the world with the Brahman and of the Brahman 
with the Atman ; 

"Svetaketu was the son of Uddalaka Aruni. To him said his father : 
‘ Svetaketu, betake thyself as a Veda-student to a teacher. For, my dear 


OhSndogya-Upamsad, III, 14. C/. above, p. 225. 

®) X>eumevi, Philosophy of the Upani§hads/’ translated by A. S, Gederij 

Edinburgh, 1906, p. 39. 

Chandogya-XJpani^ad, VI^ Iff, 
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one, in our family it is not customary to be a Brahmin in name only, 

without having learnt the Veda,®' So at the age of twelve years he was 
initiated as a pupil. And at twenty-four years of age^ after he had learnt 
everything in all the Vedas he came home — proud, haughty, and regard- 
ing himself as a learned man. Then said . his father to . him : : * As ' thou 
art now, my dear ^vetaketu, so proud and haughty, and regardest thyself 
as a learned mao, tell me, hast thou also ■ inquired into that doctrine by 
which that which is unheard becomes heard, that which is unthougbt 
becomes thought, that which is unknown becomes known ?’ ^Venerable 
one, of what does this doctrine consist ? ® ^ Just as, my dear one, through 

0m lump of clay everything that is of clay is known and the difference 
lies only in the word, is merely a name— but in truth it is clay — ; and just 
as, my dear one, through one copper trinket everything which is of copper 
is known and the difference lies only in the word, is merely a name — • 
but in truth it is copper — ; and just as, my dear one, through one pair 
of nail scissors everything which is of iron is known and the difference lies 
only in the word, is merely a name — but in truth it is iron— i so, my dear 
one, it is with this doctrine/ Surely my honourable teachers did not 
know this ; for if they had known it, why should they not have told it to 
me? Then, venerable one, do thou expound it to me,'* ^Very well, my 
dear one,’ said his father. 

^ Only the exident^ my dear one, was here in the beginning, and this 
only as One without a Second. To be sure, some people have said : Only 
the non-existent was here in the beginning, and this only as One 
without a Second, and out of this non-existent arose the existent. Bat 
how, my dear one, could this be so ? How could the existent arise out 
of the non-existent ? Only the existent, my dear one, was here in the 
beginning, and this only as One without a Second!’ (He then 
demonstrates further, how this evident had created heat, which had 
created water, whitih, in its turn, had created food ; and how the 
existent, penetrating those three elements, developed the material 
world out of itself. In the phenomena of sleep, of hunger and of thirst, 
he then explains how everything leads back to the three elements, heat, 
water, food — or, as we would say : fire, water, earth — while these three 
elements in their turn rest only upon the existent. But as this endent 
has, with the Atman, its soul, penetrated into all beings, so it is also the 
soul in us. When, therefore, a man dies, he becomes again that which 
he originally was ; he unites again with the existent, out of which he was 
produced. Now follow a number of similes which are all intended tp 
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illustrate the doctrine of the oneness of the world with the Alone-existmg 

and the human soul.) ‘As, my dear one, the bees, when they are 

preparing honey, collect the Juices of the most diverse tees and then 
combine the juice in one unity as in tins unity those juices do not 
retain any difference, so that they could say : I am the juice of this tree, 

I am the juice of that tree— so, my dear one, all these creatures here, 
when they have become absorbed- in the have no consciousness of 

the fact ’ that they have become absorbed in the existent. Whatever they 
may be here, whether tiger or lion, wolf or boar, worm oi- bird, fly or 

.rnat,— (namely, the ^ley become. And it is this very 

minute thing which constitutes the being of the All, that is the truth, 
that is the Atman, O Svetaketu.’ ‘Venerable one, instruct 

me yet further/ ‘ \ery well, my dear one.. 

. 'Fetch me a fruit from yonder fig-tree!’ ‘ Here it is, venerable 
one.’ ‘Split it.’ ‘It is split, venerable one.’ ‘What dost thou see 
therein ? ’ ‘ Very tiny grains, venerable one ! ’ ‘ Split one of these ! ’ ‘It is 
split.’ ‘What seest thou therein?’ ‘Nothing, venerable one.’ Then 
' said the father to him: ‘My dear one, it is as a result of that very 
Iji^hintessenee which thou dost not perceive, that this big fig-tree 

stands here. Believe me, my dear one, it is this very minute thing^ which 
constitutes the being of the All, that is the truth, that is the Atman, 
ihat art fUn, 0 Svetaketul’ ‘Venerable one, instruct me yet further.’ 
‘Very well, my dear one.’ 

‘ Place this piece of salt in water and come to me again to-morrow 
morning.’ He did so. Then his father said to him : ‘ Bring me the salt 
which thou didst place in water last night.’ He felt for it, but did not 

. find it; it had vanished. ‘Just taste the water from one side. How 
does it taste?’ ‘Salty.’ ‘ Taste from the middle, How does it taste?’ 
<Salty.’ ‘Taste from the other side. How does it taste?’ ‘Salty.’ 
‘Eat something with it and then return to me.’ He did so, but the salty 
taste still remained. Then his father said to him : ‘ Truly, my dear son, 

here also (in the body) thou dost not perceive the and yet it is 

there. And this very minute thing it is which constitutes the being of 
the All, that is the truth, that is the Atman, that art thou, O Svetaketu.”’ 

What inspires us with the highest respect for these 
ancient thinkers of India is the earnestness and the enthu- 
siasm with which they endeavoured to fathom the divine 
principle, or what Kant would call the thing-in-itself whether 
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they called it “ the one ” or “the existent,” Brahman or 
Atman. Thus we read in a dialogue, which recurs in two 
Upanisads in two different versions,^' how Gargya Balaki, 
a proud and learned Brahman, comes to Ajatasatru, the King 
of Benares, and pledges himself to explain the Brahman to 
him. One after another he explains the Purusa, i.e., the 
personal spirit, in the sun, in the moon, in the lightning, 
in the ether, in the wind, in the fire, in the water, then the 
spirit which appeal’s as a reflected image or shadow, in the 
echo, in sound, in dreams, in the human body, or in the eye, as 
the Brahman. Ajatasatru, however, is not satisfied with 
any of these explanations, so that finally, the learned Brah«ian 
himself goes for instruction to the king, w'ho then explains 
to him that the true Brahman is to be sought only in the 
intelligent spirit (Purasa) in man, i.e., in the Atman, in the 
self. “As a spider spins her w'eb out of herself, as out of 
a fire the little sparks fly in all directions, so out of this 
Atman emanate all vital breaths, all worlds, all gods and 
all beings,” 

Similarly, in a famous Upani sad passage, the difference 
between the true and the false Atman is shown. There 
we read : 

“ ‘ The Atman, from which all evil has lied, which is free from, old 
age, free from death and free from care, which is without hunger and 
without thirst, whose wishes are the true, whose intentions are the true, 
that Atman should one investigate, that Atman should one endeavour to 
know: he who has found and known this Atman, attains to all worlds 
and the fulfilment of all wishes.’ Thus spake PrajSpati. This was 
heard by the gods, as well as the demons, and they said ; ‘ It is well, 
we will investigate this Atman— the Atman, through the investigation 
of which one obtains all worlds and the fulfilment of all desires.’ From 
among the gods, Indra arose, and from among the demons Virocana 
arose, and both, without having communicated with each other, came 
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to Prajapati with 'firewood in their hands. They stayed with him as pupils 
for thirtj^two years. Then said P'rajipati to them : What is your desire 
in living: here as pupils ? ^ and they said : ^ The Atman, from which all evil 
has fled, which is free from old age, free from death and free from care, 
which is without hunger and without thirst, whose wishes are the true, 
whose intentions are the true, that Atman shall one endeavour to know : he 
who has found and known this Atman, gains all worlds and the fulfilment 
of all desires, This thy speech, venerable one, we have heard. Our desire 
is for this Atman; therefore we have lived with thee here as pupils. 
(Prajapati now first explains to them that the Piirnsa in the eye or in the 
reflected image is the Atman, Viroeana is satisfied with this, returns to the 
demons and proclaims to them the doctrine that the body is the Atman, 
and only to please and care for the body in order to obtain all 

worlds. I ndra, however, soon understands that the explanation given by 
Prajapati cannot have been meant seriously. Dissatisfied he returns and 
again staj^s with Prajapati as his pupil for thirty-two years.) Then the 
latter said to him: ^ He (the spirit) who roams about blithely in 
dreams,*'*^ he is the Atman, that is the Immortal, the dangerless, that 
is the Brahman.’ Then Indra departed thence with a quiet heart.” (But 
even before he had reached the gods he comprehended that the vision in 
dream could not be the true Atman, either. Once again he returns to 
Prajapati and stays with him as a pupil for thirty-two years. Now Praji- 
pati declares the soul in dreamless, profound sleep to be the true Atman. 
With that also Indra is not satisfied, he returns, and Prajapati suffers him 
to live with him for another five years, when at last he reveals to him the 
doctrine of the true Atman.) ^ O Indra, mortal indeed is this body, of 
which death takes possession. It is the dwelling-place of that immortal, 
incorporeal Atman. Possessed by pleasure and pain is the (Atman) which 


The pupil has to live with the teacher and serve him, and especially tend the 
sacred fire. “To come with wood in one’s hand ” therefore means “to go to someone as 
a pupil for instiuction.” 

As in the ITpani^ads the development of the Atman conception is traced to the 
true Atman through the preliminary steps of the purufa in the eye, in the reflected 
image, in the shadow and in the dream-picture, to which the prana or breath of life is 
often added; so we find in remarkable agreement also among the primitive 
races, the breath, the “ little dweller in the eye,** the reflected image, the shadow, and 
visions, as preliminary steps to the belief in a soul. (Cf. E. B. Tyloi*^ “ Primitive Culture,” 
London, 1903. I, pp. 430 ff. Frit* BchulUef Fsyohologie der Naturvdlker, Leipi^ig, 1900, 
pp. 254 ff.) 
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is united with tlie body, for so long as he is united with the body, there ; is 
no defence for him against pleasure and pain.- But when he is incorporeal, 
then certaiiilj. pleasure and pain do not touch him.,.. .........Now : when the 

eye is directed; to yonder ether, then is the spirit (Turasa)/:in ;,, the ^ eye, 
but the eye serves only for seeing. And it is the Atman who knows i 
this I will smell ; the organ of smell serves only for smelling. And it 
is the Atman who hioios : “ this will I speak ; the voice serves only for 
speaking. , And it is the Atman who knows), this will I hear the organ 
of hearing serves only' for' hearing. And it is the Atman who knows i 
this will I think ; the organ of thought is his divine eje. He it is, who 
is pleased when, with the organ. of thought, this, divine eye, he sees the 
objects of his desires. Him, indeed^ this Atman, do the gods worship in the 
Brahman- world ; therefore do they possess all worlds and all their desires 
are fulfilled. And be obtains all worlds and the fulfilment of all desires, 
who has found and recognises this Atman.^ Thus spake Prajapati, so spake 
Prajapati.’^ 

Thus here again the true Atman is explained as the know- 
ing and intelligent spirit in man. But the doctrine that this 
Atman is one with the universe and that everything exists only 
in so far as it is in the cognitive self, is taught by the beauti- 
ful conversation between Yajhavalkya and MaitreyL Y^ajna- 
valkya is about to leave home in order to conclude his life as 
a hermit in the forest. So he wishes to make a settlement 
between his two wives, and tells this to the one, MaitreyL 

Maitreyi said : ^ My Lord, if this whole earth, full of wealth, belong- 
ed to me, tell me, should I be immortal by it?^ 

^ No, ^ replied Yajnavalkya ; Mike the life of rich people will be thy 
life. But there is no hope of immortality by wealth.’ 

And Maitreyi said : ‘ What should I do with that by which I do not 
become immortal ? What my Lord knoweth (of immortality), tell that 

Yajilavalkya replied : * Thou who art truly dear to me, thou speakest 
dear words. Come, sit down, I will explain it io thee, and mark well 
what I say.’ 


OhSndogya-Upam§ad, VIII, 7-12, 
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■ ' And he' said: *' Verily, a husband ' is ' not dear, that yon may love-the 
"hiisband y but that you may love the' Self, therefore a liiisband is dear. ; - 

'^ Verily, a wife is not dear,, that- you may love the wife; . bat that you 
may love the Self, therefore a wife is dear. 

^ Verily, sons are not dear, that you may love the sons ; but that you 
may love the Self, therefore sons are dear 

> Verily, the Devas are not dear, that you may love the Devas ; but 
that you may love the Self, therefore the Devas are dear. 

' ^Verily, creatures are not dear, that you may love the creatures,* 
but that you may love the Self, therefore are creatures dear. 

^ Verily, everything is not dear that you may love everything ; but 
that you may love the Self, therefore everything is dear; 

^ Verily, the Self is to be seen, to be lieard, to be perceived, to be 
marked, O Maitreyl ! When we see, hear, perceive; and know the Self, 
then all this is known 

One of the most frequent appellations of the Atman 
in the Upanisads is the word “ prana,” Le., “ breath of 
life, life, life-principle.” And numerous portions of the 
Upanisads deal with this Pi’ana, _ which is one with the 
intelligent self ; or uith the relations of the same to the 
organs of the soul, the so-called Pra3j.as (praijah, plural of 
prana). These organs — speech, breath, sight, hearing and 
the organ of thought — correspond to five forces of Nature 
in the universe : fire, wind, the sun, the quarters of heaven 
and the moon. And the Upanisads often talk of the reciprocal 
action between the organs and the forces of Nature. That 
is to a certain extent the psychology, which indeed cannot be 
separated from the metaphysics, of the Upanisads. The oft- 
related “psychological fable” of the dispute of the vital organs 
about rank, is very popular. It is there told how the Pranas, 
or vital organs, once fought for precedence. They went to 
the father Prajapati, that he might settle their dispute. 

“ He said to them : ‘ That one of you after whose going off the body 
appears as if it were the very worst off— he is the most superior of you.’ 


BrhadSraHyaka-Up , II, 4, Translated by Mm MMler^ SBK., Yol; 15, pp. 108-110. 
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; , ^ \ Speecb weiifc .off. : remained, away a year, it came around 

again, and said * How liave you been able to live, wiihoiit me?^ 

^ As the dumb, not speaking, but breathing , with the breath, seeing 
with the eye, hearing with the ear, thinking with the mind. Tims/ 

Speech entered in. ■ 

9.' The Ej^e went off. Having remained away a year, it came aroun 1 
a,gain, and said : ‘ How have you been able to live without me ? ’ . 

^ As the blind, not seeing, but breathing with the breath, speaking with 
speech, hearing with the ear, thinking with the mind. Thus/ ' 

The Eye entered in. 

■ 10. The Ear went off. Having remained, away a year, it came 

around again, and said ; ^ How have you been able to live ,wit!i‘>at me ' 

. / As the deaf, not bearing, but breathing 'with the breath, speaking 
with speech, seeing with the eye, thinking with the mind. Thus/ 

The Ear entered in. 

II. The mind went off. Having remained away a year, it came 
around «gain, and said : ^ How have you be^n able to live without me 

^ As simplefons, mindless, but brejuliiog with the breath, spanking 
with speech, seeing wdlh the eye, hearing with the ear, Thus/ 

The Mind entered ia. 

It, Now^ when the Bivatli was about to go off — as a fine horse 
might tear out the pegs of his foot-tethers all together, tinis did it trar out 
the other Breaths all together. They all came to it, and said : ^Sir! 
Remain. You are the most superior of us. Do not go off/ 

15. Verily, they do not call them VSpeeehes/ nor ^Eves/ nor * Ears/ 
nor ^ Minds/ They call them ‘ Breaths ’ (prina), for the vital breath is 
all these/^D ^ 

Just as the doctrine of the Pr^na and the Pranas is con- 
nected with the fuBdamental doetrine of the Atman, the same 
doctrine also affords the poet-philosophers of the Upanisads a 
motive for magnificent philosophical poems, as they can best 
be called, on the fortunes of the individual Atman, the 
human soul, in the conditions of waking and of dreaming, of 
sleep and of death, and in its wanderings in the Beyond up to 
its final emancipation/' i.e., its complete absorption in the 

') ChAndogya-rTp. V, I. Translated by B, B. TTume, ** The Thirteen Principal 
ITpanishads/' pp. 227 t Cf, BrhadSrai^yaka-TJp, TI, 1, 7- 14 
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Brahman. Thus, above all, the Bchadaranyaka-Upanisad 
(IV, 3*4) sketches a picture of the fortunes of the soul, which, 
as Beussen rightly remarks, “ for richness and warmth of 
expression surely stands alone in Indian literature, and per- 
haps in the literature of all nations.” Here we find also the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, and in the closest con- 
nection with it, developed clearly and distinctly for the first 
time, the ethical doatvine of Karman, action, vihidh, with the 
unerringness of a law of Nature, must have its consequences. 
This great doctrine of which was later, especially in 

Buddhism, preached in every street and by-way, is still a great 

mystery in the Upanisads. Artabhaga asks Yajnavalkya : 

“ ‘ yajfiavalkyaj’ said he, ‘ when after the death of this man here his 
voice enters into the fire, his breath into the wind, his sis^ht into the sun, 
his organ of thought into the moon, his hearing into the quarters of heaven, 
his body into the earth, his soul (Atraau) into the ether, the hairs of his 
body into the herbs, the hairs of his head into the trees, and his blood and 
seed are laid down in the water, — where then is this man?’ ‘Take noe by 
the hand, my dear one !’ said Yajflavalkya. ‘ Artabliaga, let us two only 
know of this; let this discussion of ours not be in public.’ And the 
two wont oat and discussed together ; and it sv&s Action of which they 
spoke; it was which they praised. Verily, he becomes good 

through good action, bad through bad action.” 

This doctrine is then treated in a more detailed manner 
along with the magnificent description of the departure of the 
soul out of the body. It says there : 

“ The point of his heart begins to shine, and by this light the Atman 
departs, be it out of the eye or out of the head, or out of other 
parts of the body. And while he is departing the breath of life 
(prana) follows him ; and behind the depirting breath of life depart 
all the vital organs, the consciousness also follows them. But he, the 
cognitive one (the Atman) is endowed with cognition. Knowledge and 
the actions, the experiences of the former life, remain attached to him. 
Just as a grass— leech,^! when it has arrived at the end of a 

») Sechzig Upanisliada, p. 463. 

*) Brb'adSranyaka-Up., Ill, 2,13 f/ 

®) See Baruaf Pre-Baddtiisfcio India^ Philosophy, p. 175, 
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blade 'of -grasPj making' another start (for Another' : Hade), .draws' itself 
togetlier towards (this blade), so man, ■ 'when he has stripped off the 
bi^dj and has rid himself of non-knowledge, making another start: .(for. 
ariotfie.r body), draws himself togetlier towards (that other body). Just 
as an: embroideress .undoes a small portion of a. piece" of embroidery, ' and.' 
out of it oreates a di'ffereiit, quite new and more beautiful design, so ' man, 
when he has stripped off his body and has rid himself of non-knowledge, 
creates for himself a different, quite new and more beautiful that 

of the spirit of' an ancestor or of a Gandliarva, of a Brahman or of a 

Prajapafci, of a god or of a man, or. that of some other being.... ....As he 

has acted, as he has lived, so he becomes ; he who has done good, is born 
again as a good one, he who has done evil, is born again as an evil one. 
He becomes good through good action, bad through bad action. Therefore 
it is said : ‘ Man here is formed entirely out of desire, and according 
to his desire is his resolve, and according to his resolve he performs 
the action, and aeeording to the performance of the action is bis 
desti'uyd ^ 1 

In consequence of this doctrine of Karman the moral 
element plays a far greater part in the Uparrisa Js than in 
the Brahmanas. Moreover, we should not ignore the fact 
that the metaphysical doctrine of the Atman, for w’-hose sake 
we love our fellow-creatures^^ involves a deep ethical idea ; 
as it is in reality the universal soul which we love in each 
individual, love for all creatures wells up from the recogni- 
tion of the Atman.*^^ However, in the Upanisads, too, there is 
not much room left for actual moral teaching. Comparatively 
rarely do we meet with moral precepts, such as for example 
in the Taittirlya-Upanisad (1, 11) the teacher gives the scholar 
who is departing on his life’s journey : 

Speak the truth, do thy duty, neglect not the study of the Veda, 
After thou hast brought thy teacher the agreeable gift (after completion 
of the period of training) see that the thread of thy race does not break 


q Brluidrii’anyaka-tJp., IV, 4, 2-5- 
See above, pp. 249 f, 

“) On the ethics of the Upanisads, s. Hume, The Thirteen Principal TJpanishads, 
pp. 58 3. John MacUnzie, Hindu Ethics, London, 1922, pp. 67 ff. ! S, Badhakriehm-n, Indian 
Pililosophy, I, pp. 207 ff. 
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Neglect not the ceremonies for the gods and Fathers.^ ^ A god 
to;';teih,;otte,»godi»t.th«ihy g.d be ^ % 

teacher, a god be to thee the gnest,” and so on. , . i « a 

There is another passage referring to ethics which^we find 
in the Erhadareoyaka-ttpeniiad (V, 2) which ia more intereat- 
ing and much more Upanisad-like than there moral 

.. Tbt« kinds oS sons o{ P-njapnti, tl„ gods, hnm.» bsings, .nd tbs 
demons, sojonrnsd »ith their f.ther PiniSpeti as pnpds. After the gods 
had soionrnsd tl.ere as pnpils, they said . ' Tell ns something, O master 1 ^ 

And he ottered the s, liable ■*’ and said: ■ D,d yon understand that f 

ndemttmd it,’ they said t ’ tb.n didst say to ns (restr... 

,>^vs^’ ‘Yes’ said he: ‘you understood it.’ Then the human 

EJ. »id t. him: ■'■Tell «. "“'''“S’ ° 

the same syllalde ‘ ’ and said : ' D.d yon nnders aod tl at , Wo 

understood it,’ the, said, ■ thou didst to 

said he, ‘ you understood it.’ Then the demons said to him : 
something, O master ! ’ And he uttered to them the same sylhahle c a 
and sail: ‘Did you understand that ?’ ‘We understood it they said, 
‘thou didst say to us ^ dayadhmm pity) ’ ‘ Yes, said^ le, jou 

understood it.’ And it is just this which yonder divine voice, the . Hinder, 
proclaims : da-da-da, that means damyata, datta, dayadhvam Therefore 
shall he learn these three things : self-restraint, generosity and pity. 

It is easy enough to see why Ave meet hut seldom with 
such ethical doctrines in the XJpanisads. According to t e 
doctrine of the Upanisads the highest object to be aimed at 
is union with the Brahman, and this union can be attained 
only by giving up non-knowledge, by cognition. Only he 
who has recognised the oneness of the soul with the Divine 
will obtain deliverance, i.e., complete union with the Brahman, 
But in order to attain this highest object it is necessary to 
give up all works, good as well as bad. Dor sacrifices and 
pious works only lead to new re-births, knowledge alone leads 
from this maze to the One and Eternally True. As no 
water remains attached to the leaf of the lotus blossom, so no 
bad deea remains attached to him who knows tliis.”^' 


Ohfindogya-Up. IV, 14, 3. 0/* Kau§itaki-Up, 1, 4 j HI, 8^ 
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Already in the Brahinanas and Aranyakas there is repeated 
mention of the advantages which accrue to him who knows 
some secret doctrine or other of sacrificial science, — “ who 
knows this.’* Nothing is more characteristic of the Upanisads, 
however, than the ever-recurring promise of happiness and 
blessedness, of earthly possessions and heavenly joys as a 
reward for him “ who knows this.” The idea that knowledge 
is not only power, but the highest object to be aimed at, is 
traceable throughout all the Upanisads. Not only Indra 
serves Prajapati for 10 i years as a pupii, but it is also often 
reported that human beings serve a teacher for years as pupils 
in order to receive from him the transmission of some know- 
ledge or other. Kings are pr#“pared to present thousands of 
cows and piles of gold to the Brahman who can proclaim to 
them the doctrine of the true Atman or Brahman. But 
Brahmans also humble themselves before kings, rich people 
before beggars, when these, as is not seldom the case, are in 
possession of higher wisdom.'* This yearning for knowledge 
has found its most touching expression in the beautiful poem 
of Naoiketas, which we find in the Katbaka-Upanisad. 

The youth Naciketas has descended into the lower world 
and the god of death has vouchsafed him three wishes. Naci- 
ketas wishes, firstly, that he may return alive to his father, 
secondly he wishes for heavenly bliss. When he is to express 
his third wish he says : 

“ This doubt that there is in regard to a man deceased : 

‘ He exists,’ say some; ‘ He exists not,’ say others — 

This would I know, instructed by thee ! 

Of the boons this is boon the third.” 

Thereupon Yam a replies that this question of w^hat hap- 
pens to man after death, is so difficult to investigate that even 
the gods were once in doubt about it, and he begs the youth 
to give up his wish. 


Of, above pp. 227 
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Choose eenteoarian soDS, and grandsons, 

Many cattle, elephants, gold and horses. 

Choose a great abode o£ earth. 

And thyself live as many autumns as thou desirestr 
This, if thou tbinkest an equal boon, 

Choose — wealth and long life ! 

A great one on earth, 0 Naeiketas, be thou. 

The enjoyer of thy desires I make thee. 

Whatever desires are hard to get in mortal world — 

For all desires at pleasure make request. 

These lovely maidens with chariots, with lyres^ — 

Such (maidens), indeed, are not obtainable by men— 

By these, from me bestowed, be waited on ! 

0 Naeiketas, question me not regarding dying (marana) ! 

Naeiketas, however, will not be deterred from his wish by 
these promises of earthly possessions : 

Ephemeral things! That wdiich is a mortars, O End-maker, 
Even the vigor (tejas) of all the powers, they wear away. 

Even a whole life is slight indeed. 

Thine be the vehicles (vaha) I Thine be the dance and song ! 

Not with wealth is a man to be satisfied. 

Shall we take wealth, if we have seen thee? 

Shall we live so long as thou shalt rule ? 

— This, in truth, is the boon to be chosen by me 

This thing whereon they doubt, O Death : 

What there is in the great passing-on — tell us that ! 

This boon, that has entered into the hidden — 

No other than that does Naeiketas choose.’’ 

Then Tama, the god of death, praises Naeiketas "for hav« 
ing chosen knowledge and not pleasures, and at last imparts 
to him the doctrine of the immortality of the Atman.^^ 

But how this high esteem of knowledge leads not only to 
the disregard of earthly pleasures, but to contempt of the 

D above verfees (KSth.-Up., I, 20, 23-25, 26, 27, 29) are given in tlie tratislatioe 
of Hume, Thirteen Principal Upariishads, pp. 344 f. A fine poetical,, but very free transla- 
tion of the legend is given by J. Muir, Metrical translations froni Sanskrit Writers, 
pp. 54 C 
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world altogether, is shown us by another Upanisad, in 
which for the first time that pessimistic trait of Indian 
thought appears, which we will meet with again and again in 
the later Indian literature. There we read : 

A, kiii^ named Brliadratlm, after having installed his eldest son on the 
throne, ^ thinking that his body, is non.-eternal, turned to rennneiation and 
/went forth inta the forest. Theie he gave himself up to the severest 
mortification, standing with arms stretched upwards and gazing into the 

sun. ■ , After one thousand days had elapsed there approached him 

' the Atman-knowing, venerable Sakayanya. ' Stand up, stand up and choose 
a wish ! ’ thus spake he ' to the 'king. He made his obeisance to him and 
said : venerable one ! I am not cognizant of the Atman. Thou know- 

est his nature, as we have heard ; raayest thou explain this to us (The 
Brahman desires to dissuade him from this wish and invites him to wish 
for something else. Then the king bursts forth into the words :) 
venerable one ! In this evil-smelling, piddess body, composed of bones, 
skin, sinews, marrow, flesh, seed, blood, mucus, tears, gum of the eyes, 
faeces, urine, bile and phlegm, — how can one possibly enjoy pleasure! In 
this body burdened with passion, anger, desire, delusion, fear, cowardice, 
envy, separation from that wdiich is beloved, attachment to that which 
is not beloved, hunger, thirst, age, death, disease, trouble and such 
like, — how can one possibly enjoy pleasure ! We see also that this 
whole world is transitory, just like these flies, mosquitoes, and such 
-like, these herbs and trees, which rise and again decay. ^ (There then 
follows an enumeration of ancient kings and heroes who had to perish, also 
gods and demigods, who all fall victims to annihilation.) ^ But what of 
these! There are yet other things,-— drying-up of great seas, falling down 

of the mountains, swaying of the Pole Star, sinking of the ^arth, the 

fall of the gods from their place, — in the course of a world in w^hieh such 
things happen, how indeed can one enjoy pleasure ! When even he who 
is satiated with it, must return again and again ! Therefore rescue me! 
For I feel in this wGrld-eycle like the frog in a waterless well. Thou, O 
venerable one, art our refuge, ’V 

It is Boteworthy, however, that this passage, to which 
numerous parallels may he found in the Buddhist as well as 

Cf, ?, Eegnaud, Le Pessimisrae Brabmauiqne (Annales du Musee Guimet, t. I, 
pp. lOi iS.) " , 

®) MaifcrSyana-IJp., I, 2*4, ' 
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in the later Sanskrit literature, belongs to one of the 
Upanisads. For the MaitrSyana- U panisad is, in language and 
style nearer to the classical Sanskrit literature than to the 
Veda and is decidedly post-BuddhistV The old 
Upanisads contain but the germs of pessimism in the doctrine 
of the non-reality of the world. Only the Brahman is real, 
and this is the Atman, the soul, “ which passes beyond hunger 
and thirst, sorrow and delusion, old age and death.” “ That 
which is different from it is full of suffermg.”-ato’nyad 
artam®' But “that which is different from it,” does not 
exist at all in reality, and therefore also the suffering and 
misery of the world are not real. The knowing one, who has 
comprehended the doctrine of the Unity, knows no fear, no 
pain. ‘‘He who knows the joy of the Brahman, for him 
tiiere is no fear ” “ Where is delusion, where sorrow, for 

him who knows the Unity ? ” Joy (ananda) is a name_of the 
Brahman. “ Consisting of joy (anandamaya) is the Atman. 
And like a song of triumph of optimism sound the words of 
anUpanisad: Joy is the Brahman. For truly, out of_ 307 
arise all these beings, bV joy they live after they have arisen, 
and when they pass away they are again absorbed into 3oy. 

Thus the doctrine of the Upanisads is at bottom not 
pessimistic. Certainly it is only a small step from the belief 
in the non-reality of the world to contempt of the world. 
The more extravagantly the joy of the Brahman was praised, 
the vainer, the more worthless did earthly existence appear « 
Therefore, after all, the pessimism of later Indian philosophy 

has its roots in the Upanisads. 

In fact the whole of the later philosophy of the Indians 

is rooted in the Upanisads. Their doctrines formed the 

n Maitr -Up” VII, S f., conteii.8 diatiuoii allnaions to Oie Buddhists as heretics. On 
the style of the MaiWyaniya-XJpaniM. see OmnUvg, Zur Gesohiohte der altindisohen 

Prosa, p. 33. 

a) BTbadSrapyaka.Up. Ill, 6. 

3) Taittiriya-Up., H, in,!6 j liS-ITp., 7. 

■*) 0/. M. UecheTj Schopenbauer tmd dia indisobe Pbilosopbie, pp. 116.1?0t 
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foundation tov t\xB Vedanta- Sutras ot Badarayana, a w ork of 
which a later writer says : “ This text- book is the chief 

of ail the text-books. All other text-books serve only as its 
complement. Therefore all who aim at deliverance, shall 
exalt it.” The theological-philosophical systems of Sankara 
and of Ramanuja, whose adherents at the present day are 
still counted by millions, are built upon this text-book. More- 
over, all other philosophical systems and religions which have 
arisen in the course of the centuries, the heretical Buddhism 
no less than the orthodox Brahmanical religion of the post- 
Buddhist period, have sprung forth from the soil of the 
Upanisad doctrines. 

On the other hand it proved fatal for the development 
of Indian philosophy that the Upanisads should have been 
pronounced to be “ revelations,” and sacred texts ; for in the 
IJpanisads we still find vigorous, independent, creative philo- 
sophical thought, which grew rarer and rarer in the later 
development of Indian philosophy for the very reason that 
progress was not only hindered at every step by the fetters of 
the dogmatism of the schools — -which is the case in other 
lands as well as in India — but still more by the orthodox 
belief that every word of an Opanisad must be regarded as 
divine truth. 

How'ever, it was not the belief in their divine revelation 
which gave these philosophical poems (thei*e is hardly a better 
name for them) such enormous power over the minds of men : 
for even the silliest hymns and the most stupid Brahmana 
passages were regarded as uttered by the deity : but it was 
rather the circumstance that, arrayed in the language of 
poetry, they appealed just as much to the heart as to the 
intellect. Audit is not because, as Schopenhauer asserts, 
they present the " fruit of the highest human knowledge and 


*) MadhttsSdana Bara$vat% in his PrasthSnafoliedaf. 

u 
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wisdom,” and contain "almost superhuman conceptions,” 
" whose originators can hardly he regarded as mere men ”^^ 
that across the space of thousands of years the Upanisads 
still have much to tell m also ; not because, as Deussen 
thinks, these thinkers have obtained, "if not the most scienti- 
fic, yet still the most intimate and immediate light upon the 
last secret of existence,” and because (with which Deussen 
seeks to justify the belief of the Indians in revelation) in the 
Upanisads "there are philosophical conceptions unequalled 
in India or perhaps anywhere else in the world.”®* No, 
it is because these old thinkers m'estle so earnestly for the 
truth, because in their philosophical poems the eternally 
unsatisfied human yearning for knowledge has been expressed 
so fervently. The Upanisads do not contain " superhuman 
conceptions,” but human, absolutely human attempts to come 
nearer to the truth — ^and it is this which makes them so 
valuable to us. 

Tor the historian, however, who pursues the history of 
human thought, the Upanisads have a yet far greater signi- 
ficance. Urom the mystical doctrines of the Upanisads 
current of thought may be traced to the mysticism of the 
Persian Sufism, to the mystic-theosophical logos-doctrine of 
the Neo-Platonics and the Alexandrian Christians down to the 
teachings of the Christian mystics Eckhart and Tauler, and 
finally to the -philosophy of the great German mystic of the 
nineteenth century, Schopenhauer.®* What Schopenhauer 
owed to the Indians he has himself told us often enough. 
He himself calls Plato, Kant and " the Vedas ” (by which 
Schopenhauer always means the Upanisads) his teachers. 
In his manuscript written for University lectures he wrote : 
“The results of that which I intend to present to you, agree 


Meeker^ loo, cit., p. 7r 

») Deussen, System des Vedanta, pp. 60, 99 f. What exaggerations I 
*) On Schopenliauer as a mystic, see Becker yloc, oit.i pp. 86 f, 
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with the oldest of all views of life, namely, the Vedas.” He 
calls the opening up of Sanskrit literature “ the greatest gift 
of our century,” and prophesies that Indian pantheism might 
become the popular belief in the Occident also. The agree- 
ment of his own system with that of the Upanisads appeals 
to him absolutely marvellous, and he tells us “ that each of 
the separate and detached sayings which constitute the Upa- 
nisads might be taken as a conclusion from the idea communi- 
cated by himself, although on the other hand the same is by 
no means to be found there already.” It is well known that 
the Oupnek’hat used to lie open on his table and that before 
retiring to rest he performed his “ devotions” in it. And he 
says of this book : “ It is the most satisfying and elevating 

reading (with the exception of the original text) which is 
possible in the world ; it has been the solace of my life and 
will be the solace of my death.” The fundamental doctrine 
of the Upanisads, however, is the same which, according to 
Schopenhauer, “ was at all times the ridicule of fools and the 
endless meditation of sages,” namely, the doctrine of Unity, 
i.e. the doctrine “that all plurality is only apparent, that in 
all the individuals of this world, in whatever endless number 
they may present themselves after and beside one another, 
yet only one and the same, truly existing Being, present and 
identical in them all, manifests itself.” And if Ludwig 
Stein, who once said : “ The philosophy of the present is 
Monism, that is the interpretation of all that happens in the 
universe,” as one unity is right, then this “ philosophy of 
the present” was already the philosophy of the ancient Indians 
three thousand years ago. 


*) Parerga nnd Paralipomena, published by J. frauenstadt, 11, p. 427. (| 185) 

HecJceTj loc. cit., pp, 6 

Schopeiihauer, Grniidlage der Moral, § 22 {Works, publ. by J. FraaeBstSdfc, IV, 
pp. 268 ff 0 * 

®) Supplemejat to the ‘‘ Neue Fraie Preise,” July lOfeh, 1904« 
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The Vbdangas. 

In one of the Upanisads we are told that there are two 
kinds of knowledge, a higher and a lower. The higher is 
that which teaches us to know the imperishable Brahman, 
but the lower consists of “Bgveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda, 
•Atharvaveda, phonetics, ritual, grammar, etymology, metrics 
and astronomy. This is the oldest enumeration of the 
so-called six V^daiigas, i.e. the six “ limbs ” or supplementary 
sciences of the Veda.^> Originally this meant neither 
special books nor special schools, but only subjects of instruc- 
tion, which had to be learned in the Vedic schools themselves, 
in order to understand the Vedic texts. The beginnings of 
the Vedahgas may therefore already be sought in the 
Brahmapias and Aranyakas, where along with the explanations 
of the sacrificial ritual we also occasionally find discussions 
on matters of phonetics, grammar, etymology, metrics and 
astronomy. In the course of time, however, these subjects were 
treated more and more systematically, and separate special 
schools, though still within the Vedic schools, arose for each 
of the six supplementary sciences of the Veda. These then 
evolved special school texts, "manuals,” the Sutras, composed 
in a peculiar prose style intended for memorization. 

The word sutra originally means " thread,” then a " short 
rule,” a precept condensed into a few words. As a fabric is 
made out of several threads (thus the transition of meaning 
might be explained), so a system of instruction®^ is woven 


Mtindaka*Up,, I, 1, 6 : ygvedo yajurveda]^ saxnavedo 'tharvavedal^l eik?® kalpo 
vySkaranam mriikfcaiii ohando jy 0 ti 9 am. ll 

») Cf. above p. 56, and Ludwig, Der Rigveda, III, pp. 74 

Similarly, the word tantra originally signides ** web/’ then a system of instruo*^ 
tion, a literary work, a book. In Ohinese, too, the word means ** originally the 

warp of a texture, then standard, canon, and dually, in a metaphorical sense, any book 
which is cousidered as a rule or canon,*’ s. W. Omhe^ Gesohichte der ohinesischen Litteratur, 
Leipzig, 1902, p. SI, 
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together out of these short precepts, A larger work consist- 
ing of a number of such sutras strung together is then also 
called Sutra}'^ These works serve a purely practical 
purpose. They are to present some science systematically in 
concise brevity, so that the pupil can easily commit it to 
memory. There is probably nothing like these sutras of the 
Indians in the entire literature of the world. It is the task of 
the author of such a work to say as much as possible in as 
few words as possible, even at the expense of clearness and 
intelligibility. The saying of the grammarian Patanjali has 
often been quoted that the author of a sutra rejoices as much 
over the saving of half a short vowel as over the birth of a 
son. An idea of the unique sutra style, the aphoristic prose 
of these works, can only be given by means of examples. 
The words in hracTceU in the two following passages in our 
translation must be supplemented in order to make the sense 
of the detached words intelligible : 

Apastamblya-Dkarmasfitra 1, 1, 1, 4-8 : 

(There are) four castes : Brahmans, Ksatriyas, VaiSyas and 
Sudras. 

Of these the preceding one (is) always better, according to birth 
(than every succeeding one). 

For (them who are) not Sudras and have not committed bad 
actions, (is prescribed :) initiation as a pupil, Veda-study, fire- 
laying ; and (these sacred) acts (are) productive (in this world 
and the next). 

Obedience towards the other castes (is tlie duty) of the Sndras. 
With each preceding caste which he serves the bliss is greater 
{i.e. the higher the caste which a Sudra serves, the greater is the 
bliss which shall fall to his share in the next world). 


*) Oompars the word ira/imana, which originally means “dictum of a theologian” 
aad is then used collectively for the collections of such dicta, and the word upani^ad^ 
which signifies first a secret doctriney then later means a larger workj a collection of secret 
doctrines, (See above pp. 187 t and 243 f.) 


Sfdra 4i 
STdra 5 : 
Sutra 6 : 

Sutra 7 : 
Sutra 8 : 
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Sutra 1 


Sutra .2 : 


Sutra 3 : 


Sutra 4 : 


Sutra 5 : 


Smra 8 : 




m 






Butra 9 : 


Gobhila- GfJiyaMra, I, 5, l-o ; S«9. 

Now at the new and full moon {i.e. on the day of the new 
moon and on the day of the full moon the following ceremonies 

are to be performed) : . ■ 

On the day of the full moon (when the moon rises) at (the time 
of the evening) twilight he shall fast. 

Some (teachers say) ; on the following (day,^.fi. when the moon 
rises shortly after sunset, he shall fast). 

Furthermore (he shall fast) on the day on which the moon is 

not seen, (regarding) this day as the day of the new moon. ^ 

At the end of the half -months one shall fast, at the beginning 
of the half-months one shall saeriliee {i.e, a day of fasting shall 
always precede the sacrifices on the day of the new moon or on 

the day of the full moon). ^ 

But the day on which the moon is not seen, shall be made the 
day of the new moon {i.e. is to be celebrated as the day of the 

new moon). ^ ^ 

Even if (the moon) is seen only (a little) once (in the day), 
(this day can be celebrated as the day of the now moon ; for 
then one says) that (the moon has already) completed her course. 

The Sanskrit-text, in the above, contains only the un- 
bracketed words. The pupil memorised only these aphoristic 
sentences receiving the necessary explanations from the teacher. 
In later times these explanations by the teachers were also 
written down, and we have them in the extensive commen- 
taries on all the sutra-texts, without which the sutras 
would mostly be unintelligible to us. This peculiar sutra- 
style originated in the prose of the Brahmanas. This prose 
of the Brahmaijas consists almost exclusively of short 
sentences ; indirect speech is entirely absent ; the sequence 
of principal sentences is but rarely interrupted by a relative 
or conditional clause, and its monotony is only relieved to 
some extent by participial constructions, furthermore, in 
spite of a certain prolixity showing itself especially in awk- 
ward repetitions, much that is taken as a matter of course in 
oral presentation and instruction, remains unsaid, while we 
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have to complete it in our translations.-' Prose h,s 
nature could easily, by more and more exaggerated ' 

cation, be turned into such lapidary detached sentences 
connected only by the most essential parhcles. as « “ 

the shtras. Por the purpose of the greater savmg of syl aWes 
and still shorter su.umarising only one new element n as 
introduced: the formation of long compound words, wit 

which we meet for the first time in the Sutras, and whio 

then became particularly eharaoteristie of the classical 
Sanskrit literature and gained ever greater asemdancj , 
later periods. The frequent quotations from the Brahmanas 
in the oldest Sutra-texts, and even when there is no dirao 
quotation, the many Brahmana-like passages m the midst 
the Sutras-' make it apparent that the sfltra-style was 
developed from the prose of the Brahmanas. 

The Liteeatube op Ritual. 

The oldest Stitra works are indeed those which even m 
co^UenU are directly connected with the Brahmaiias and 
Aranvakas. The Aitareya-Aranyaka actually contams 
«es which are nothing But Shtras, and whic_h tradition 
itself ascribes to the composers of Sutras Asvalayana 
and ^aunaka, and designates as non -revealed. amave a 
literature, too, comprises a few works erroneously termed 
i Mbma;»s,” which in reality 

of their contents must he iucluded in the ^ ^ 

Ritual (Kalpa), which constitutes the chief contents of 


.) See above, p. 203 No . g ^^^.g.autaaatra are similar in style aad 

=) Thus certam 54 . EilUhra-ndt in the preface to his edition 

character to the Brahmanas ( , .K,lp,ig5tea, too, there are numerous 

of the Sfifikhilyana-brautasatra). I grautasBtras were not however, written 

passages which read just like oral tradition; a. E. I5bbccfce Uber 

nn the basis of the Brahmans, but on that ot a ^ 

das VerhSltnis der BrShmanas nnd graut-^sutrenDiss., ^ 

a) Of. -Viax Mmer, History of Ancient Sa.nsknt Intexatnre, pp. 
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Brahmanas, is then the first VedSiiga to receive systematic 
treatment in special manuals, the so-called K a 1 p a s Q t r a s. 
They arose out of the need for compiling the rules for the 
sacrificial ritual in a shorter, more manageable and connected 
form for the practical purposes of the priests. Kalpasutras 
dealing with the Srauta -sacrifices taught in the Brahmanas 
are called Srautasutras, and those dealing with the domestic 
ceremonies and sacrifices of daily life, the Grhya-rites, are 
called Grhyasutras.^^ 

The Srautasutras thus contain directions for the laying 
of the three sacred sacrificial fires, for the fire-sacrifice 
(Agnihotra), the new and full moon sacrifices,”’ the sacri- 
fices of the seasons, the animal sacrifice®’ and especially 
for the soma-sacrifice with its numerous variations.'^’ They 
are our most important source for the understanding of the 
Indian sacrifice-cult, and their significance as sources for 
the history of religion cannot he estimated highly enough.®’ 

The contents of the Grhyasutras are still more manifold, 
and in some respects more interesting. They contain direc- 
tions for all usages, ceremonies and sacrifices by virtue of 
which the life of the Indian receives a higher “ sanctity,” 
what the Indians call sairisledra, from the moment when he is 
conceived in the womb, till the hour of his death and still 
further through the death- ceremonies and the cult of the 
soul. "We thus find in these works a large number of genuine- 
ly popular customs and usages treated in detail, which refer 


See above, pp, 56 and 160 f, 

C?/. A. Hillehrandtj Das altindiscbe Neu-und Yollmondsopfer, Jena, 1879. 

®) Of. Julius Das altindiscbe Tieropfer, Erlangen, 1886. 

*) See above pp. 172 ff., end Cf. W, Galand, et V. Henry^ L’Agniijtoma, description 
complete de la forme normale du sacrifice de Soma, I, Paris, 1906. 

The entire ritual- literature, besides tbe chief features of the ritual itself, 
Srauta as well as Grhya ceremonies, has been treated iu detail by A. EiUehrandt in the 
“ Grnndriss/’ III, 2 (Eituallitteratur. Yedische Opfer und Zauber, Strassburg, 1897). The 
significance of the Srautasutras in the general science of religion was first fully appreciated 
by H. Hubert and M. Mauss in their “Essai sur la nature et la fonction du sacrifice/* 
(Ann^e Sooiologique, Paris, 18974898, pp, 29438,) 
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to conception, tbe^moth^^th^^ 

„ame-gmng,theft«t outmg and fta 

child ; vre ;,7t “pupil to the teacher (Upauayana 

head, the introduction of t ^ p P the Brahma- 

” “ “V‘ th^’ rel" 

carin or Teda-stud , service of 

teacher, and the ^istnis^ ^ 

the teacher. The customs at aoom„ 

are “ “Jf^e gL't eacrlllees ” already mentioned 

Grhyasutras, too, tti o ^ minutely descnhed. 

in the Satapatha-Brahmap [ ’ ^ » it is said emphatic- 

..These are indeed great ^ p,,t sacriaoes” 

ally in the Brdhmana. “f i„,j„rtant reli- 

because their Pf a household, although in realrty 
gious duties ot 6 ^ ceremonies, 

they consist only ot sm o and 

These are the dai y the' pious laying of a 

fathers, which need on y hesivih, a few 

scraps of food, a « sacrifice toman”) and fifthly, 

to a guest ® tion of the Veda, considered as 

the daily reading ot a r „ .uq jtsis).” The simple even- 
“ sacrifice to the Bra man sacrifices, 

ing and jfj^^ected with sacrifices (from which 

and the annual e „oTnasa and Caturmasya sacrifices 

the Agnihotra, "^aX— 

under the category of In addition, such 

are also presented m • ^ refer to house- 

customs and ®®— \ also t^^ the magic 

building, cattle Wxug ^^ unpropitious 

rites which are to serve to o ^ ^ ^gic and such 

omens, as also deal also with the funeral 

like, finally the Gr ^graddhas), which, how- 

" u:ed torimpUnce that they were soon treated 
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with their minutest details, in special texts (Sraddha- 
kalpas). 

Thus, then, these Grhyasutras, insignificant though they 
may he as literary works, afford us a deep insight into the 
life of the ancient Indians. They are in truth a real treasure 
for the ethnologist. One need only remember how laboriously 
the student of classical antiquity has to collect the reports 
on the daily life of the ancient Greeks and Romans from the 
most diversified works. Here in India we have the most 
reliable reports, we may say reports of eye-witnesses , upon 
the daily life of the ancient Indians, in the form of rules and 
precepts in these apparently insignificant siiira-texts. They 
are, as it were, the “Rolklore Journals” of ancient India. It 
is true, they describe the life of the ancient Indian father of 
the family only from the religious side, but as religion per- 
meated the whole existence of the ancient Indians to such 
an extent that actually nothing could take place without an 
attendant religious ceremony, they are for the ethnologist 
most invaluable sources for the popular customs and usages of 
that ancient period. The numerous parallels in the manners 
and customs of other Indo-European peoples, which have been 
discovered long ago, with the usages described in the Grhya- 
sutras, make these documents all the in ore important. In 
particular, the comparison of the Greek, Roman, Teutonic and 
Slavonic marriage customs with the rules contained in the 
Grhyasutras, has shown that the relationship of the Indo- 
European peoples is not limited to language, but that these 
peoples, i*elated in language, have also preserved common 
features from prehistoric times in their manners and customs.^' 


In the investigation of funeral customs and ancestor-cult based on Indian ritual 
literature, W. 0 aland has rendered signal service by his works : Uber Totenverehrung 
bei einigen der indogermanischen YSlker. Amsterdam, 1888, Altindisclier Ahnenkult. 
Leyden, 1893. Die altindisohen Todten—und Bestattungsgebrauche, Amsterdam, 1896. 
0/. Winternitz, Notes on Sraddhas, 4, 1890, pp. 199 ff. 

“) Of, E. HaasmdA. Weber j Die HeiratsgebrSuohe der alten Inder, nach den Oyibya- 
sutra (in Vol. 5. of Indjsche Studien ; L, v. Schroeder, Die HochzeitsgebrSuohe der 
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No less important is a third class of text-boots, directly 
connected with the Grhyasutras, and probably originating 
only as a continuation of them, namely the Dharmasutras, 
i. e. text-books which deal with the Dliarma. Dharma^ how 
ever, signifies “right, duty, law,” as well as “ religion, custom, 
usage.” Therefore these works deal with secular as well as 
religious law, which indeed are inseparable in India. They 
give rules and regulations for the duties of the castes and the 
stages of life (asramas). Through these works the Brahmans 
succeeded in transforming the law of ancient India to their 
own advantage, and in making their influence felt in all 
directions. We shall deal with these Dharmasutras in detail 
in the section on legal literature. They are mentioned here 
only because, like the Srauta and Grhyasutras, they origin- 
ated in the Vedie schools, and with these form a component 
part of the Kalpasutras or text-books of I'itual. 

Lastly the Sulvasutras, which are directly attached to 
the ^rautasutras, should be mentioned in connection with 
these Kalpasutras. They contain exact rules for the measure- 
ment (Sulva means “ measuring-string ”) and the building of 
the place of sacrifice and the flre-altars, and as the oldest 
works on Indian geometry, are of no little importance for the 
history of science. 

The Srauta and Grhyasutras are also of great importance 
for the interpretation of the Vedas. They contain not only 


Eaten und einiger anderer fiunisch-ngrischer VOlkersokaften in Vergleiohung mit denen 
der indogermanischen Velker, Berlin, 1888. B. W. Lsist, Albarisokea Jus gentium. Jena, 
1889; M. Winterniiz, Das altindiaclie llochzeitsritueli naoli deni Apastambiya-Grhyaautra 
und einigen anderen TCrwnndtGn Werkeu. Mib Vergleiohung der HochzeitsgobrSuohe 
bei den ilbrigen iudogermanischen VSlkeru. {Denksohrifton der kais. Akademie 
der Wissenscliaften in Wien, plul.""hisb- XI., Vol. XE. Vienna, 189J); M. Wiiite? nif#. On a 
Comparative Study ol ludo-EuropertU Cnsbotiis, -with special reference to the Marriage 
Customs (The International Eolk-Lore Congress, 1891, Papers and Transactions, Eondon, 
1892, pp. 267-291). O. Behmiler, Eeallemkon der iudogermanisehon Altertumsknnde, 
Strassbnrg 1901, pp. 353 fE. Th. Zaeharise, Znm altindischen Hoohzoitsritnal, WZKM., Vol. 
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the rules for the ritual, but also for the use (viniyoga) of the 
Mantras, Le. oi the prayers and formulas. They are mostly 
verses or Taj us-formulas, which occur in the Vedic Samhitas; 
and for their correct explanation tbeir use in the sacrificial 
rites is by no means insignificant. Often enough, indeed, the 
mantras have nothing to do with the sacrificial acts for which 
they are prescribed, and it is extremely interesting, from the 
point of view of the history of religion, to see how often 
prayers are used for purposes to which they are not at all 
suited, and how often they have been entirely misunderstood, 
wrongly interpreted, or even arbitrarily altered.^’ Some- 
times, however, their ceremonial use does give the key to the 
explanation of a difficult passage in the Veda. As a rule the 
mantras are enclosed in the sutras, and are quoted there, now 
in their entirety, now only with the commencing words of the 
verses, which are assumed to be familiar. 

It is the mantras too, which show most clearly the 
connexion of the Kalpasutras with certain Vedic schools. 
Thus, for instance, the Srauta and Grhyasutras of the Black 
Yajurveda, give the prayers in the form which they assume 
in the Samhitas of the Black Yajurveda ; and they give only 
the first words of the verses or Yajus-formulas, which are 
taken literally from the Samhita to which they belong, that 
is, taking for granted that they are known, while they give 
other mantras, for instance those out of the Egveda or 
Atharvaveda, in entirety. There are, moreover, in all the 
sutras also a number of mantras wffiich do not occur in the 
Samhitas. There are two Grhyasutras in which the mantras 
are altogether separate from the sutra text and are combined 
in special prayer-books ; these are the M a n t r a b r a h m a n a, 


q See 'Winterniiss The MantrapStha, pp, xxix f, and Edwin W. fay, The Rig- Veda 
Mantras in the Grhya Siitras, Diss. Roanoke; Ya. 1899. 

=) Edited, with commentary, by Satyavrata Samahrtmi in tlie Calcutta 

}890; the first Prapathaka with German translation by Heinrich Stonner, Halle a S. 1901 
(Diss.)j the second Prapathaka, with SSyana’s Comm, and German translation, by Hans 
Jorge aserif .Darmstadt 1911 (Diss. Kiel), 
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which contains the prayers for the Gobhila-Grhyasutra, 
and the Mantrapatha,'^ belonging to the Apastamblya- 
Grhyasutra. 

Only in the Black Yajurveda schools of Baudhayana 
and of Apastamba do we find Kalpasutras containing all the 
four kinds of sQtra tests, Srauta, Grhya, Bharma and 
Sulvasutras ; and in these cases it can also be proved that 
these works are indeed so interconnected that, to a certain 
extent, they can be regarded as the four volumes of a uniform 
work. It is possible that Baudhayana and Apastamba were 
actually the authors of complete Kalpasutras comprising all 
the four kinds of tests. But even if they were not the actual 
authors, at all events, the Srauta, Grhya, Dharma and 
Sulvasutras of the Baudhayana and Apastamba schools are 
works composed in each case on a uniform plan, of these twm 
schools'^’ of the Yajurveda. 

Closely related to the sutras of the Apastamba school 
are those of the schools of Bharadvuja and of Safyas&Jha 
Hiranyahesin. The Srautasutra of the Bharadvajas is only 
known in manuscripts, whereas the Grhyasutra has been 
published.^' Both the Srauta and the' Grhyasutra of the 


The MantrapStha, or the Prayer Book of the Apastambins. Edited by M. 
Winter nitz, Oxford (Anecdota Oxoniensia) 1897. 

-) The Baudhayana-Srautasiitra has been edited by W. Oidmid^ Bibl. Ind., I904i-1924j 
the Baiidhayana-Grhyasutra by L. Srinivasacharya^ Mysore 1904 (Bibliotheca Sanscrita, 
No. 32) ; selections from the Grhyasutra translated by P. Harting^ Amersfoorfc 1922 j the 
Bandhayana-Sulvasutra has been edited and translated by G. Thihaut in the Pandit, 
Yols. IX E. On the Bandlulyana-Sutras s. Calmulj Das rituelle Sutra des BandhSyana, 
Leipzig 1903 (AKM., XTI, 1), — The Apastambiya-Srautasutra has been edited by E. Garhe, 
Bibl. Ind. 1882-1903, and Books 1-7 translated into German by W. Oaland. Gottingen 1921 ; 
the Apastamblya-Grhyasutra ed. by M, Winternitz, Vienna 1887, and translated, with the 
Apastamba-ParibhS§Ssntras, by Oldenherg^ SBE,, VoL 30 ; the Apastamblya-SulvasStra 
ed. and translated into German by Albert Burfe, ZDMG., Yols. 56, 56, 1901-2. Critical and 
explanatory notes on the Apast. -Srant, by Oaland^ ZDMGr. 72, 1918, pp. 27 On the 
Srautasutras of the Black Yajnrveda s. also A. B. Keith, HOS., Yol. 18, pp, xlii ff. 

3) By Henriette J. W. Salomona, Leyden 1913. 

*) Hiranyakesl-Sraiitasutra ed. with Comm, in AnSS No. 53 ; Hiragyakesi-Griiya* 
sutra ed* by J. Kir^te, Vienna 1889, and translated by Oldenherg in SBE., Yob 30. 
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HiraDyaiesms have been published, whilst the Hiranyakes'i- 
Dharmasutra scarcely differs from the Apastambiya-Dharma- 
sutra. 

All these sutras, to which we may add those of the hither- 
to less known schools of the Vadhulas^^ and VaiJchanmas^'^ 
are closely associated with the Taittirlya-Samhita. There can 
be no doubt that Baudhayana is the earliest of these sutra- 
writers,®* his successors being Bharadvaja, Apastamba and 
Hirauyakesln in chronological order. The ^rauta, Grhya and 
Sulvasutras of the Manata school and the Kathaka- 
Grhyasutra,®> which is related to the Manava-Grhyasutra, 
come under the Maitrayanl-Samhita. 

Whether a Kalpasutra embracing all four kinds of sutras 
has always existed in every other Vedie school, as in the cases 
of the schools of Baudhayana and Apastamba, cannot be 
determined. Of those schools which do not belong to the 
Black Tajurveda we actually only possess here a Srautasutra, 
and there a Grhyasutra, while the connection of a few 
Bharmasutras with schools of the E£»veda or of the White 

' • c? 

Tajurveda is but a very loose one. To the White Tajurveda 


*) On some fragments of the Tadhula-Sutras, which are related to those of BaadhS- 
jana, s. Caland^ Acta Orientalia I, pp. 3 ; H, pp. 142 ff, 

On the VaikhSnasa- Sutras s. Th. Bloc\ Ober das Grhya*und Dharmasutra der 
YaikhSnasa, Leipzig 1896. The Yaikhanasadharmaprasna has been published by Qannfati« 
BdsfH in TSS. No. 28, 1913. 

■’) This is also confirmed by BaudhSyana's style, which is sometimes intermediate 
between BrShmana and Sutra style. Baudhayana is sometimes called a pravacanaJcdra, and 
it seems that pravaeana is the term for a literary type which forms a transitory stage 
betw^een Brahman as and Sutras; s. Winternitz, WZKM, 17, 1903, pp. 289 

0 Manava-Srautasutra, Books I-V, edited by F, Knmier, St. Petersburg 1900 
ff.; the Cayana of the Manava-Srautasutra by J. M. van Qelder^ Leyden 1921 (Diss.) ; the 
Ms nava- Grhyasutra by P. Kiian&\ St. Petersburg 1897. The Manava-Srautasutra is 
peihaps the oldest Srantasutra. Qarhe (Apastamba Srauta Sutra Ed., Yol. Ill, pp xxii 
f.) has show’B that it is certainly older than Apastamba who refers to it. On the hlSnava- 
Grhyasutra s. also P. v. Bradke, ZDMG , Yol. 36. The Vdrahagrhyasni ra (od. by B. 8ama- 
tofri/, Gaekwad^s Oriental Series, No. 18, Baroda 1921), belonging to a school of the 
Maitrayanlya, is a late work, 

’') An edition of the Kathaka-Grhyasatra . by W, GuiuwcZ is announced as being in 
the press by the D. A. Y. College, Lahore. 
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belong: a Hatyayana-Srautasutra,^’ a Paraskara- 

Gpbyasntra-^* md a Katyayana-Sulvasutra, to the 
Rgveda an As valayana4rautasutra/> and Asvalayana- 
Grhy asutra“^ a Srautasutra and a Grhyasutra of Sankha- 
yana;®^ to the Samaveda the closely related Srautasutras 
of Latyayana^^ and Drahyayaija,®^ a ^rautasutra 
and a Grhvasutra of the Jaiminlya school/) and the 
Grhyasutras' of Gobhila“) and Khadii-a/' Samayeda 
literature also includes the Arseyakalpa, also known as 
the Masakakalpasutra/) which teaches which melodies are 
to be sung to the various stanzas ar the soma festivals. 


>') Ed. by A. Tfebei-, The WhiteYajurveda, Vol. in. 

Ed with a German translation by A. F. Steiider, Indisclie Hnnsregeln, AKM. 
VI, 2 and 4. 1876-78; with Harihara’s comm, by LMharam Sarman, Bombay 1890, trana- 

Intpd bv H. Oldenherg, SBE.. Vol. 29. „ 

«) APan§i§ta to this (KafcTyam gulbaparisistam) ed. by G. Tluhaut in “ Bandit, 

M Edition in Bib!. Ind. Cf. Keith, HOS., Vol. 25, pp. 51 ff., P. SalbatMey. L’Agnish. 

toma d’apres le Qrauta-sutra d’AQvaUyana, JA. 15, 1890, 1 ffi., 186 ff. 

»lBd with comtnentaryofGargyaNarayanainBibl. Ind 1869; with commentary 

of Haradattscarya, by Gaimpnti Sastrl in TSS. No. 78, 1923 ; witl German 
A F SWenIndisoheHausiegeln,AKM.in,4,1864and IV, 1. 1865; translated into 

in Bihl. ind. .888 «. C. 

Keith JKAS 1907, pp. 410 ffi. and HOS., Vol. 25, pp. 50 f. gsnkhayana-Grhyasutra. Sanskrit 
and German by H. Oldenlerg, Ind. Stnd., Vol 15 ; English translation by the same scholar, 
SBB Vol 29 Samkhyayanagrihyasamgrahaby Pandita Vasudeva ed. by Somanathopa- 
dhyaya, Nyayopadiiyaya and Knvyatirtba,, and Kanshitakigrihyasutras ed. by Satna 

Gopala Bhatia, BeRBB. 1908, , o- i7tt 

0 Edition in Bibl. Ind. A few chapters translated into German by E. Simon, ZU., 
Yol. 2, 1923, pp. 1 

s) Ed. bv J. N. Renter, Part I, London 1904. ^ . a , 

a D G;,ts<ra„Bijdragetot de Kennis van het vedisohe ritaeel, Jaimintya-Sraute- 
T 1 iQAfi bpina text and translation of the Agnisloma chapter ; text of the 
CiLwrL'ib. p; 36.60. The Jaiminigrhyasatra ed. and translated by W. Caland, 

.d Bd... .^ 1 ^ 

,908 mitically edited, with German translation, by F. Eaaaer. Dorpat 1884, 1886. 

TranslatedintoEngliahbyH.Oldenbery.SBF. Vol 30. 

» '1 Text and English translation by H. Oldenberg in SBE., V . ... 

») Bd. by W. Caland, AKM. Xll, 3. Leipzig 1908. Masaka is the name of the 


author, 
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This suto is intimately connected w.th the Pancayiysa- 
Brahmana and is earlier than the MySyana-brautasutra. 
Lastly among Atharvaveda literature we have a Va.tana- 
Lutasatra," a work which originated very late 
and which was added to the Alharvaveda m order to make it 
of eoual value with the remaining three Vedas, and the much 
older and mote important Kausikasutra '•> This is onty 
partly a Qi-hyasOtra, which, like the other Qrhyasutras, treats 
of domestic ritual ; but it is much more extensive and also 
contains the most minute directions for the 
those magic rites for which the songs and spells of the Athar- 
vaveda were used. This Kausikasutra is thus a most valuable 
complement to the Atharvaveda-Samliita and an inestimable 
source for our knowledge of ancient Indian magic. The 
Samavidhana-Brahmana,'' too, attached to the Sama- 
veda, is an interesting book of magic, belonging, in spite of 

its title, to the Shtra literature. 

The Grhyasutras are followed up by the Sraddha- 
kalpas and Pitr medhasutras, which contain rules 
for the graddhas and the ancestral sacrifices. Some of 
these texts may he classed in the categories of the ritual 
texts of the Vedic schools after which they are named, 
whilst others are later productions.^^ The sutra texts, 


1 ) Edited and translated into German by ll. Qarhe, London and Strassbnrg 1878; 
tbe translation is superseded by that of W. QaUnd, Amsterdam (Akad.) 1910. On tlie 
position of tbe Yaitanasutra in tbe Atbarvaveda literature s. Caland, WZKM. 18, 1904, 
185 ff,; Keith, JEAS. 1910, 934 ff.; Bloomfield, GGA. 1912, No. 1. 

Edited by M. Bloomfield, New Haven 1890, Numerous extracts from this 
Sutra have been given by tbe same scholar in tbe Notes to his English translation of 
selected hymns of tbe Atbarvaveda (SBE., Vol 42). Tbe most important sections of tbe 
Kausikasutra referring to magic, have also been translated into German by W, Galand 
in bis work : Altindisches Zauberritual, Amsterdam, 1900, 

3 ) Edited by A. 0. Burnell, London 1873. Translated into German by Sten Konoio, 
Das SSmaYidbSnabrabmana, ein altindisches Handbuob der Zauberei, Halle a.S. 1893. 

*) MSnavasraddbakalpa ed. by W. Caland, Altindiscber Abnencult, pp. 228 
grSddbakalpa of tbe Saunakins, ib. pp. 240 ff., fragments of a FaippaladasrSddhakalpa, 
ib. pp. 243 ff.. KStySyanasraddbakalpa, ib. pp. 245 On tbe GantamasrSddhakalpa s, 
pu^lmd in Bijdragen tot de taal, land en volkenkunde van Ned. Indie, 60 Volg. deei I, 
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however, do not exhaust the literature on ritual by any 
means. Just as the Upanisads of the Veda are followed 
up by the post-Vedic Upanisad literature, so the Vedic 
ritual literature is followed up by literary activity in the 
realm of ritual, which has continued down to the most recent 
times. Next after the Srauta and Grhyasutras follow the 
Parisistas or “ addenda,” in which certain things are treated 
in greater detail, which liave merely been briefly indicated in 
the Sutras. The Parisistas appended to the Gobhilagrhyasutra 
are of importance, namely the Grhyasamgrahaparisista of 
Gobhilaputra, and the Karraapradipa. The Pari- 
sistas of the Atharvaveda, which throw light more 
especially on all kinds of magical practices, omens and 
portents and the like, are of great value from the point of view 
of the history of religion. One of the oldest Parisistas is the 
Prayas'cittasutra,^' which has come down as part of the 
Vaitanastitra, and treats of the expiatory rites. Later ritual 
works are the Prayogas,“ practical handbooks,” the Pad- 
d hat is, “outlines,” and the Karikas, versified presentations 
of the ritual. All these works deal either with the complete 
ritual of some Vedic school or, which is more often the 


1894 The Pitrmedhasufcras of BaudhSyana. Hiranyakeain, G-aiitama ed. W. Qalawl 
AKM, X, 3, 1896 ; the 2nd and 3rd Prasnas of Baadli.-Pityniedhasute bj C. Ef, Bciabc, 
Bijdrage tot de kennis van hefc hindoesche toodenritueel, Leyden 1911. 

See M. Bloomfield in ZDMG., Vol. 35. Edited by Ch. Tarkalankar, Bibl. Tnd. 
1910. Other Grobhilya- Parisistas (Sandhyasubra, SnSnasiltra, SrScldhakalpa, etc.), ed. by 
the same scholar^ Bibl. Ind. 1909. 

*) The first part of the Karinapradipa ed. and translated into German by F. Schrader 
Halle a.S. 1889, the second part by A.v. StaeUHolstein^ Halle a.S. 1900 (Diss.) 
Of, Hillebtandt, R-ituallitteratnr, pp. 37 f., andCaZand, Altindischer Ahnencnlt, pp, 112 fc. 

Ed, by G. M. Bolling and J, von Uegelein, Leipzig 1909*10. See also J,v. Negelein^ 
Orientalististche Lileratarzeitnng 1908, 447 ff., Winfernitz, WZKM. 23, 1909, 401 ff,, and 
Keith, JEAS. 1912, 757 The Santikalpa of the Atimrvaveda (ed. by G. M Bolling, 
Transactions of the American Philological Association, Yol, 35. 1904, 77 ff. ; JAOS. 33, 
1913, 265 ff.) treats of rites for driving away the evil consequences of portents. The 
A th.. Parisistas sometimes give a clue to the explanation of the hymns of the Atharvaveda 
where the Kanfikasufcra fails ; s, F. Wdgetton, Studies in Honor of M, Bloomfield, p. 118, 

*) The AtharvaprayasoifctXni have been edited by d v Negelein. New Haven 1915 
(reprinted from JAOS. 1913-14). See also Oaland, 18, J904, 197 

36 
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case, with some special rites. The special works on marriage 
customs, burial of the dead and ancestral sacrifices (^raddhas), 
are of particular importance, though most of these works are 
known only through manuscripts and Indian prints. 

The Exbgetio Vedangas. 

Those Sutra texts which deal with l§ikm or “ phonetics” 
are at least as old as the Kalpasutras, While the Kalpasutras 
are supplementary works to the Brahmana portion of the 
Veda., the sutras of the Vedanga Siksa are very closely related 
to the Samhitas of the Vedas. 

“ Siksa ” actually means “ instruction,” then in particular 
“ instruction in reciting,” i.e. in the correct pronunciation, 
accentuation, etc., of the Samhita texts . The earliest mention 
of this Vedanga is to be found in the Taittiriya-TJpanisad 
(I, 2), where the teaching of the letters, the accents, the 
quantity (of syllables) the stress, the melody and the combina- 
tion of words in continuous recitation, are enumerated as the 
six chapters of the ^iksa. Like the doctrine of the ritual, 
the Siksa also arose out of a religious need. For in order 
to perform a sacrificial act correctly it was not only necessary 
to know the ritual, but also to be able to pronounce the sacred 
texts accurately and recite them without errors, just as they 
were handed down in the Samhitas. This presupposes that, 
at the time when the text-books of the Siksa originated, the 
Vedic Samhitas were already established as sacred texts, that 
they had already obtained a definite form by the agency of 
editors trained in phonetics. It can actually be proved that, 
for instance, the Rgveda- Samhita does not give the hymns in 
the form in which they were composed by the ancient singers. 
Though the editors did not alter the words themselves, yet 
in the matter of pronunciation, the initial and final sound of 
the words, the avoidance of the hiatus, and so on, they were 
led by their phonetic theories into deviating from the original 
manner of recitation. Thus^ for instancej we read in our 
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Samhita, tmm hyagne, but can prove (on the ground of metre), 
that the old siagers midi kmm hi ague. The Vedic Samhitas 
themselves are then already the works of phoneticians. But 
beside the Samhita Pathas, i.e. the Samhita-texts, as they had 
to be recited according to the teaching of the Siksa, there are 
also the so-called Pada Pathas or “ word-texts,” in which the 
individual words appear separate from the phonetic connection 
in which they are presented in the Samhita-iext. One 
example will suffice to make the difference between Samhita- 
Patha and Pada-Patha clear. A verse in our Eg veda- Samhita 
runs : 

agnih pQrvebhirrsibhiridyo ntftanairutd j sa deviiS eba vaksati 

In the Pada-Patha this verse runs : 

agnih 1 pdrvebhih — rai-bhih | fdyah | ndtanaih | nta [ sa | devln 

a I iha I vaksati. || 

These Pada-Pathas are, of course, the work of theologians 
trained in phonetics, in fact of grammarians, for they present 
the text of the verses in a complete grammatical analysis. 
Yet they must be fairly old. The Pada-Patha of the 
Egveda is ascribed to ^akalya, a teacher who is already 
mentioned in the Aitareya-Arapyaka.'^ 

Samhita-Pathas and Pada-Pathas, then, are the oldest 
productions of the ^iksa schools. The oldest text-books of 
this Vedahga which have come down to us are, however, the 
Pratisakhyas, which contain the rules by the aid of which 
one can form the Sarnhita-Patha from the Pada-Patha. 
Hence they contain instruction upon the pronunciation, the 
accentuation, the euphonic alterations of the sounds in 
the composition of words and in the initial and final 
sound of words in the sentence, upon the lengthening of 
vowels, in short upon the whole manner of the recitation of 

Oa the Padapatha o£ Sskalya s. B. Liehkh, Zur Kinfahning in die iiidisohe 
einheimiffche Spracliwissensohaft II, Heidelberg 1919, pp. 20 ff. On the PadapStha of the 
Taittiriya-Sarphits s, A. Weber, Ind. Stud. 13, 1428, and A. B. Keith, HOa YoL 18, pp. xacx ff. 
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the Samhita. Every ^akha or recension of a Samhita had a 
text-hook of this nature, hence the name Pratisakhyas, ie. 
“text-hooks, each intended for a Sakha.” First of all we have 
a E.gveda-Pratisakhya,*^ which is ascribed to ^aunaka, who 
is supposed to have been a teacher of Akoalayma. This work 
is in verse, and is probably a later revision of an earlier Sutra- 
text : it is even called “ Sutra ” in manuscripts and quotations. 
The Taittiriya-Pratisakhya-sutra,®* belongs to the 
Taittirly a- Samhita; a Vaj asaneyi- Prat isakhy a- Sutra, 
ascribed to Katyayana, belongs to the Vajasaneyi- Samhita, and 
the Atharvaveda-Sanihita has anAtharvaveda-Pratisakhya- 
sutra, which is supposed to be of the school of the 
Saunakas. There is also a Samapratisakhya, and the 
Puspasutra*** is a kind of Pratisakhya to the (Jttaragana of 
the Samaveda. A further work dealing with the manner of 
singing the Samans at the saerifi.ce, is the Pancavidha- 
sutra. 

These works are of twofold importance : firstly, for the 
history of grammatical study in India, which, as far as we 
know, commences with these Pratisakhyas. Though they are 

Edited, with a translation into German, by Max Muller, Leipzig 1856*69. On the 
metrics of the Kgveda-Pratisakbya, s. H. Oldenberg. NGGW. 1919, pp. 170 ff. 

Text, Translation and JSfotes by W. D. Whitney, New Haven 1871 (JAOS., Vol. 9). 
On the relation of the Taittiriya-PrStis5khya to the Taitt.- Samhita, s. Keith, HOS., Vol. 18, 
pp, xxxi ff. It is certainly older than Panini, 

®) Edited by P* Y. Pathaha. Benares 1883-88; text with German translation by 
A, Weber, Ind, Stud, 4, 65-160, 177-331. The Pratijnasutra (edited and explained by Weber 
in ABA. 1871, pp. 69 ff.) is an appendix to this PrStisakhya. 

*) Critically edited by Vishva Bandhu Vidydrthl, tSdstrl, Part I, Punjab University 
1923. This is different from the Saunakiya CaturadhyayikSt, which has been edited and 
translated as an Atharvaveda-Pi-atisSkbya by W. D. WhitMey, New Haven 1862 (JAOS., 
Vol 7). 

Ed. by SaUjavrata SdmairmU in Calcutta 1890. 

«) Ed. and translated into German by K. Simon, ABayA. 1909, pp. 481-780. On the 
mutual relation between Puspasatra, Ar§eyakalpa and Uttaragana, s. Smon, Lc. 499 ff.j 
2:DMG. 63, 1909, 730 ff. and Galand, ZDMG, 64, 3910, 347 f. 

Ed. and translated into German by R. Simon, Breslau 1913 (Indische 

Nr. 6). 
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not actually grammatical works themselves, they treat of 
subjects pertaining to grammar, and the quotations from so 
many grammarians prove that the study of grammar was 
already flourishing at their time. Secondly, they are still 
more important because they are pledges of the fact that the 
texts of the Samhitas as we have them to-day, have remained 
unaltered through all the centuries since the time of the 
Pratis'akhyas. Thus the rules of the Bgveda-Pratisakhya 
take for granted that, at the period of the latter, the Rgveda- 
Sambita was not only firmly established in its division into 
ten Mandalas, but that even the order of the hymns in each 
Mandala was the same as it is now. Indeed, the minute 
rules of Saunaka leave no doubt that, at the period of the 
latter, the text of the Rgveda-Samhita read, word for word 
and syllable for syllable, almost exactly as we find it at the 
present day in our printed editions. 

These Pratisakhyas are the earliest representatives of the 
Vedahga Siksa. Beside them we find more modern w'orks, 
short treatises on phonetics, which claim the title of Siksas 
and give famous names, such as Bharadvaja, Vyasa, Vasistha, 
Yajnavalkya and so on, as their authors. They follow the 
Pratisakhyas in much the same way as, at later periods, versi- 
fied law-books followed up the ancient Vedic Bharmasutras, 
also mentioning as their authors names famous in antiquity. 
Some of these ^iksas are comparatively old and are more 
directly associated with some Pratisakhya or other, e.g. the 
Vyasa-Siksa, with the Taittiriya- Pratisakhya, while others 
are of much later origin and of no importance either for 
grammar or for the history of the Vedic texts.^^ 


0/, H. Die Vyto-^i^ssha besoiiders in ihreiu ‘ Yerhaitnis zum Taittinja* 

Frati 9 al£hyaj Kiel 1895. 

®) On the SiksISs s. F. Kidhorn^ Ind. Anfc. b, 1876, 141 il' , 193 ff. On the Faniiiiya- 
Sik§a s. A. WebeVy Ind. Stud. 4, 435 ff. and B. Liehichy Zuv Einftihrung in die indische 
einheimische Sprachwissenschaffc II, p* 20, who says that though iate in form, it is old in 
contents. The Naradiya-Siksa i& edited in Batyavrata 8a?«asrn??<?'s “ Usa,” 4, Calcutta 
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§mmM B.iidL Katyaymm, who are raeutioned as authors 
of Pratisakhyasj are also considered to be the authors of works 
very closely connected with the Vedanga literature because 
they deal also with the texts of the Vedic Samhitas, though 
they are not called Vedangas. These works are the 
Anukramanls, i.e. “ catalogues,” “lists,” “indexes,” which 
give the contents of the Vedic Samhitas with regard to 
different items.^^ Thus Saunaka composed an Anukramani 
or a catalogue of the Rsis of the Egveda hymns, also 
a catalogue of the metres, one of the deities and a further 
one of the hymns. KatySyana is the author of a 
Sarvanukramapl ke. a “ catalogue of all things ” for the 
l^-gveda. This work gives, in the form of sfltras, the first 
words of every hymn, then the number of verses, the name and 
family of the rsi to whom the hymn is ascribed, of the deities 
to whom the single verses are addressed, and the metre or 
metres in which the hymn is composed. The two metrical 
works Brhaddevata and Rgvidhana are again ascribed 
to Saunaka. They are not, however, the work of ^aunaka 
himself, but that of his school. The Brhaddevata ®Ms an 
enlarged catalogue of the gods worshipped in the separate 
hymns of the Rgveda ; for it contains also myths and legends 
referring to these deities, and is therefore at the same time 
an important work from the point of view of Indian narrative 
literature. The Brhaddevata is obviously one of the earliest 


1890 ; the BhSradvSja-SiksS (onm versione latiiia, exoerptis ex commentario etc.) by B. 
Sieg, Berlin 1892. A collection of SiksSs (Sifcgisaingraha) has been published in BenSS. 
1893. 

*) The AtharvavediyapancapatalikS (ed. by Bhagwaddatta, Lahore 1920) is an 
Anukramani of theAtharvaveda-samhitS. The so-called Ar?eya-brShmana of the SSmaveda 
(ed. by A. C. Burnell, Mangalore 1876, and with commentary by Satyavrat^i Sdmasrami 
in “ U§5,” II, 1, Calcutta 1892) is also an Anukramani. 

=) Edited by A. A. Macdonell, Oxford (Aneodota Oxoniensia) 1886. On a Kashmirian 
recension of the Sarvanukramani a. ScheftelowtU^ ZII. 1, 1922, 89 ff. 

*) Ed. by Eajendralala Mitra in Bibl. Ind. 1892 ; critically edited and translated into 
English by A. A. Macdonell, HOS., Vols. 6 and 6, 1904. 
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Indian narrative works, for its metres, the tristubh as well as 
the sloka, occupy a middle position in point of time between 
Vedic and epic metre ; and furthermore, those legends which 
are common to the Brhaddevata and the Mahabharata, appear 
in a later form in the epie.^^ The Rgvidhana,®’ also in the 
form of a catalogue following the division of our Bgveda- 
Samhita, states the magic power which can be obtained by 
the recitation of each hymn or even of single verses. It is 
somewhat similar to the above-mentioned Samavidhana- 
Brahmapa. 

Of importance are the Anukramanis and the works related 
to them, on account of their affording additional proof that 
even in very early times the texts of the Vedic Samhitas were 
in almost exactly the same form, with the same divisions, the 
same number of verses, and so on, as we have them at 
present. 

The same is true also of the Nirukta of Yaska,^^ which 
has already been mentioned on another occasion. This work, 
too, the only one of the Yedahga Nirukta which we possess, 
presupposes the Bgveda-Samhita in essentially the same condi- 
tion in which we know it to-day. Tradition erroneously 
ascribes also the Nighaijtus or “ lists of words ” to Yaska, In 
reality, however, the work of Yaska is only a commentary to 
these lists of words, of which Yaska himself says, that they 
were composed by the descendants of the ancient sages, for 
the easier understanding of the transmitted texts. The 
Nighantus are five lists of words, which are divided into three 
sections. The first section (Naighaptukakanda) consists of 


’) See A. Kuhn, Ind. Stud. I, 101 S.; Keith, JEAS, 1906, pp. 1 ff. : 1912, pp. 769 ff. 
WMemitz, WZKM. 20, 1906, pp. 1 ; Liehich, Zur Binfiihrung in die ind. einh. Sprachwiss. 

IL 30 

Rgvidliaiiam edidit cum praefatione Rudolf Meyer, Berolini 1878. 

®) See above p. 69. The Nirukta was first edited by R. Roth, Gottingen 1852 : 
with commentaries and useful indexes by Satyovrata-Samasrami in Bibl. Ind., 1882-91 j with 
commentary of DurgSoSrya, Vol. 1, Adhy, l-6j, edited by F, jST. Rajavade, AnSS. No. 88, 1921. 
On L. Sarop’fi edition s. above, 
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three lists, in which Yedic words hre collected under certain 
main ideas. For instance, there are quoted 21 names for 
•earth,” 15 for “ gold,"’ 16 for “air,” 101 for “water,” 122 
verbs for “ to go,” 26 adjectives and adverbs for “ quick,” 
12 for “ much,” and so on. The second section (Naigama- 
kanda or Aikapadika) contains a list of ambiguous and 
particularly dif&cult words of the Veda, while the third 
section (Daivatakanda) gives a classification of the deities 
according to the three regions, earth, sky, and heaven.’’ 
Veda-exegesis probably began with the compilation of such 
glossaries; the composition of commentaries to these glossa- 
ries after the style of our Nirukta, with explanations of diffi- 
cult Veda verses interwoven, was a further step in the 
development, and, at a still later period, detailed and conti- 
nuous commentaries to the Vedic texts were written. 
Certain it is that Yaska had many predecessors, and that his 
work, though certainly very old and the oldest existing Veda- 
exegetic work, can nevertheless only be regarded as the last, 
perhaps also the most perfect, production of the literature of 
the Vedahga Nirukta. 

Of the V edMgas of metrics and astronomy, too, it is only 
the latest offshoots of an earlier scientific literature that remain. 
For the Samaveda there is the Nidanasutra, containing 
not only metrical but other investigations into the various 
component parts of the Samaveda (Uktha, Stoma, Gana). It 
is also important from the grammatical point of view, and 
some of the ancient teachers ascribe it to Patanjali.^’ The 


*) On these Nighantus as the beginnings of Indian lexicography see Th. ^Znchariae, 
Die indischen W6rfcerbhcher (‘* Gmudnss," I, 3 B ), Sfcrassbnrg 1891, pp. 2 f. 8. K. 
Belvalhar (Proc. SOO., pp. HE) has shown that it is possible, with the help of the 
Nighantus, esp the Aikapadika list, to distinguish literary strata in the Rgveda. Belvalkar 
dates Yaska’s Kirukta from the 7th century B. 0. This is likely enough, though not 
certain. But we have no idea how much earlier the Nighantns may be, 

”) C/, Weher HIL,, pp. 8 If., E. 8ieg^ Die Sagenstoff© des Egveda, Stuttgart 1902, 
pp. 29, 35, 65 ; Ar^eyakalpa, pp. xvii n, A NidSna of the SSmayeda is quoted 
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text-book of Fingala on metrics, though regarded by the 
Indians as a Vedanga of the Rgteda and Yajnrveda, there 
being two recensions of it, is nevertheless the work of a 
later period ; for it deals also with metres which only belong 
to later Sanskrit poetry. The Jyotisa-Vedauga is a small 
text-book of astronomy in verse ; in the Yajurveda recension 
it contains 43 verses, in that of the Egveda 3f>. Its main 
contents are the positions of the moon and the san at the 
solstices, as well as the new and full moon in the circle of the 
27 Naksatras or stars of the zodiac, or rules are drawn up for 
their calculation.^^ The very circumstance that it is not 
written in verse, refers this little work which, moreover, has 
not yet been sufficiently explained, to a later period. 

The old Vedanga texts on grammar are entirely lost. 
This science, too, certainly originated in connection with the 
Veda-exegesis, and proceeded from the Veda schools. For 
already in the Aranyakas we find isolated gx’ammatical 
technical terms. But the oldest and most important text- 
book of grammar that has come down to us, that of Panini, 
metes out to the Vedio language only casual treatment ; it no 
longer stands in close relation to any Veda school, and al- 
together belongs to a period at which the science of grammar 
was already pursued in special schools, independent of theo- 
logy. For in India also, as we shall see in the section on 
scientific literature, science has detached itself more and more 
from theology, within which it was originally included almost 
completely. 


in the Brhaddevata, 7, 23. Bat the quotation is not foand in the NIdanasafcra, printed in 
the “ Usa,’* Calcutta, 1896. 

The Sutra of Pihgala was edited and explained by A. W^her iti VoL 8 of Ind. 
Stud. Of. also A. Weber, .EEL,, p. 60. 

-) Of. A. Weber, Eber den Vedakalender namens Jyotisham (ABA 1862) and 
Gr. Thih&ut, Astronoinie (in, tVie “ Griindnss,’^ III, 9), pp. IT, 20 and 28. Atnarrana Jjoti- 
lam edited by Bfaagavad Datta, Lahore, 1924 (Punjab Sanskrit Series, No. 6), 
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The age of the Veda. 

We have ti-aced the whole of Vedie literature to its 
latest off-shoots and stragglers, and can now no longer evade 
the question of the age of the whole of this great literature. 
If it were possible to determine, even within a few centuries, 
the period into which the oldest hymns of the Egveda and 
of the Atharvaveda reach back, then it were unnecessary 
to devote a special chapter to this question. It would suffice 
to give, in a few words, the approximate age of the Veda. 
Unfortunately, however, it is a fact, and a fact which it is 
truly painful to have to admit, that the opinions of the best 
scholars differ, not to the extent of centuries, but to the 
extent of thousands of years, with regard to the age of the 
]^veda. Some lay down the year 1000 B.C. as the earliest 
limit for the !Rgvedic hymns, while others consider them to 
have originated between 3000 and 2500 B.O. In view of 
the very great divergence in the opinions of the specialists, 
it is not enough, even in a book intended for the general 
reader, merely to give some approximate date, for even the 
general reader must have an idea of the circumstances 
supporting the various opinions on the greater or lesser 
antiquity of the Veda. This is the more necessary, as the 
question of the period of the oldest Indian literature coincides 
with the question of the beginning of the Indo- Aryan civili- 
zation, a question which is of the utmost importance to 
every historian, archaeologist and philologist. If, indeed, 
it is at all possible to determine the periods of the develop- 
ment of Indo- Aryan culture, and, going still further back, 
those of Indo-European culture, it can only be done hand 
in hand with investigation as to the period of the earliest 
monuments of Aryan culture in India. 

Under these circumstances, then, it seems to me abso- 
lutely necessary to render account of the whole question to 
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the aon-specialist also, and, as far as possible, to state the 
limits and the reasons both of our ignorance and of our 
knowledge. 

On first becoming acquainted with Indian literature, 
people were inclined to ascribe tremendous antiquity to all 
Indian literary works. Did not Friedrich Schlegel expect 
from India nothing less than “ enlightenment upon the 
history of the primitive world, so dark until now ” ? As 
late as in 1852 A. Weber wrote in his “History of Indian 
Literature The literature of India passes generally for 
the most ancient literature of which we possess written 
records, and Justly so,” and it was only in 1876 in his second 
edition that he added: “ In so far as this claim may not now 
be disputed by the Egyptian monumental records and papyrus 
rolls, or even by the Assyrian literature which has but 
recently been brought to light.” The reasons for which, 
according to Weber, “we are fully justified in regarding the 
literature of India as the most ancient literature of which 
written records on an extensive scale have been banded down 
to us” are in part geographical, in part pertain to the history 
of religion. In the older parts of the Rgveda the Indian 
nation appears to us to be settled in the Punjab. The gradual 
spread eastwards across Hindustan towards the Ganges can 
be traced in the later port ions of Yedic literature. The Great 
Epics then further show us the spread of Brahmanism 
towards the south. Centuries must have elapsed before 
such an enormous stretch of land, “ inhabited by wild and 
vigorous tribes,” could become brahmanized. Many centuries 
too, must have been required for the religious development 
from the simple nature worship of the Rgvedic hymns up to 
the theosophical-philosophical speculations of the IJpanisads, 
and again to such phases of mythology and cult as Megas- 
thenes, about 300 B.C., found prevalent in India. Weber did 


>) Of. above, p. 14. 
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not attempt a more exact determination of the Vedic period; 
in fact, he expressly declares any such attempt to be entirely 
futile.^' 

The first, however, to make this attempt audio endeavour 
to construct a kind of chronology of the oldest Indian 
literature^ vvas Max Muller in his “ History of Ancient 
Sanskrit literature ” which appeared in 1859. Starting from 
the fevr definite clues to Indian chronology which we possess, 
the invasion of Alexander and the appearance of Buddhism,®* 
he argued further as follows. Buddhism is nothing but a 
reaction against Brahmanism, and it presupposes the exis- 
tence of the whole Veda, i.e. the literature consisting of the 
hymns, the Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Bpanisads. The 
whole of this literature must therefore be pre-Buddhist, 
it must have originated before 500 B.O. The Vedahga or 
Sutra literature might be approximately synchronous with 
the origin and the first spread of Buddhism. Now the origin 
of these Sutra works, whose character is such that they 
necessarily pre-suppose the Brahmana literature, falls 
approximately into the period from 600 to 200 B.O. (It 
is at the fixing on these purely arbitrary dates that the 
untenable part of Max Muller’s calculations begins.) The 
Brahmapas, however, of which there are earlier and later 
ones, and which contain long lists of teachers, handed down 
by earlier Brahmanas, cannot possibly be accommodated in 
less than 200 years. Therefore, argues Max Muller, we 
shall have to accept the period from 800 to 600 B. 0. as 
the period of the origin of these prose works. The Brahmanas, 
however, for their part, again pre-suppose the Vedic Sam- 
hitas. But the composition of all these collections of songs 
and prayers would take at least 2u0 years ; hence the interval 
from roughly lOOO to 800 B. C. might be regarded as the 


■) Weher, HIL., pp. 2 ff., 6 f. 
®) Cl above, pp. 27 f. 
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period in whicb these collections were 'irranged. However, 
before the compilation of these collections, which were 
already regarded as sacred sacrificial poetry and authorised 
prayer-books, there must have been a period at which the 
songs and chaixts contained in them arose as popular or 
religious poems. This period, Max Milller concluded, must 
have been before 1000 B. C. And as he had already assumed 
200 years for the “Biahmapa period” and 200 years for the 
period he called the “ Mantra period,” he now also assumed 
200 years for the arising of this poetry (though without laying 
much stress on this figure), and thus arrived at 1200 to 1000 
B. 0. as the period of the beginning of Vedic poetry. 

Now it is clear that the supposition of 200 years for each 
of the different literary epochs in the origin of the Veda is 
purely arbitrary. Even Max Muller himself did not really 
wish to say more than that such an interval at least must be 
assumed, and that in 1000 B. 0. at the latest, our ^'"vsda- 
Sarnhita must already have been completed. He always 
considered his date of 1200-1000 B, C. only as a terminus ad 
quen, and in his Gifford Lectures on “Physical Pteligion ” in 
1889,^^ he expressly states “ that we cannot hope to fix a 
terminus a quo. Whether the Vedic hymns were composed 
1000, or 1600, or 2000, or 3000 years B. C., no power on earth 
will ever determine.” It is remarkable, however, how strong 
the power of suggestion is even in science. Max Muller’s 
hypothetical and really purely arbitrary determination of the 
Vedic epochs in the course of years, received more and more 
the dignity and the character of a scientifically proved fact, 
without any new arguments or actual proofs having been added. 
It became a habit, a habit already censured by W. H. 
Whitney,®^ to say that Max Muller had proved 1200-1000 
B. C. as the date of the Rgveda. It was only timidly that a 


Pubiishedj London, 1901, p. 91. 

®) Oriental and Linguistic Studies, First Series, l?ew York, 18^2, p. 78. 
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few scholars like L. von. Schroeder ventured to go as far 
back as 1500 or even 2000 B, 0. And when, all at once, H. 
Jacobi attempted to date Vedie literature back to the third 
millenary B. 0. on the grounds of astronomical calculations, 
scholars raised a great outcry at such heretical procedure, and 
even to-day most of the Western scholars shake their heads 
wondering how Jacobi could venture to assert so exaggerated 
an opinion on the age of the Veda. Strange to say, it has 
been quite forgotten on what a precarious footing stood 
the “opinion j)revailing hitherto,” which was so zealously 
defended. 

The idea of drawing conclusions on the chronology of the 
earliest Indian literature with the assistance of astronomical 
data, is no new one. A. Ludwig already undertook an 
attempt of this nature on the basis of the eclipses of the 
sun. The priests of ancient India, who had to determine 
the times of sacrifice, were, like the pontifices in ancient 
Rome, at the same time almanac-makers. They had to 
observe the firmament, in order to regulate and predetermine 
the times of sacrifice. Hence we find numerous astronomical 
and calendar data in the BrShmapas and Sutras. In these, the 
so-called Naksatras or “lunar mansions ” play a particularly 
prominent part. The ancient Indians had observed that the 
moon requires about 27 days and nights for its siderial orbit 
and stays in a different constellation every night of the 
sidereal month. These stars or constellations, which all lie 
not far distant from the ecliptic, were combined into a kind 
of zodiac, a succession of 27 Naksatras embracing the spheres, 
and this lunar zodiac was employed for the purpose of 
estimating the position of the moon at a particular time.®’ 

Indiens Literatur ond Knlfcur, pp, 291 f. 

®) Tiber die ErwabniiDg von Sonnenfinsternissen im Rig-veda. (Sifcznngsbericlite 
der Kanigl bShmischen G-esellschaffc der WiasenStsbufteiifFrag, 1885. 

The lunar zodiac has been preserved in India down to the present day, side 
by side with the solar zodiac, which was probably not introduced into India until the 
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Thus there are many passages in Vedie literature in which it 
is said that a sacrificial act is to take place “under such and 
such a Naksatra,” i.e. “when the moon stands in conjunction 
with this Naksatra.” There are still more numerous 
passages in which the Naksatras are brought into definite 
relationship with the full moon and new moon. And already 
in the earlier literature there often appear only twelve of the 
27 Naksatras connected with the full moon, from which may 
be traced the names of the months derived from the twelve 
Naksatras. These month-names were originally used only for 
lunar months, but were later extended also to the twelve 
divisions of the solar year. But as already in Vedie times 
attempts had been made to bring the solar and lunar year into 
accord by some means or another, the question arises whether, 
out of the combination of certain full-moon Naksatras with 
the seasons of the year and the commencement of the year, 
conclusions may not be drawn as to the period in which the 
respective calendar data originate. Such conclusions, which 
led to surprising results, were attempted in the year 1893, 
simultaneously and independently of each other, by H. Jacobi 
in Bonn and the Indian scholar Bdl Gangadhar Tilak in 
Bombay Both scholars by different ways arrived at the 
opinion that at the period of the Brahmap.as the Pleiades 


first century A,D. with the doctrines of the Greek astronomers. The problem of the 
origin 'of this lunar zodiac, and of the relationship between the Indian Naksatras and 
the Menazil of the Arabs and the Sieou of the Chinese has not been solved even now. 
See especially A. Weher^ Die vedischen Nachrichten von den Naxatra, 1, 2, ABA 1860, 
mmi 0^. Thihaut, kBivonomie (Grundriss 111,9), pp. 12 ff. ; H. Nak§atra imd 

sieou, NGGW 1909, 544 ff, Macdonell and Keithy Yedic Index, I, 427 plead for 

Babylonian, origin, which F. Wommel (ZDMG 45, 1891, 592 E.) has tried to prove j 
but see B. V, Kamesvara Aiyar, Ind. Ant. 48. 1919, 95 ff. 

0 A. Ludwig, Der Rigveda III, Frag 1878, pp. 183 ff. and E. G. BhandarMr, Eeport, 
1883-84, p, 39, have already pointed out the chronological significance of the Krttikas 
heading the list of the Nabsatras in the BrShmanas. But Bhandarkar places the 
Brahmanas between 1200 and 900 B.C. Yiolent discussions were aroused by H. Jacohi's 
papers in “ Festgruss an Eudolf von Both,*^ Stnttgaxt, 1893, pp. 68-73, in NGGW, 1894, 
pp. 106-116, and in 00 Z, Geneva 1894, I, pp. lOS-W^, and the book of B. G. TUah, The 
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(Krttikas), which at that time formed the starting-point of the 
Naksatra series, coincided with the vernal equinox, but that in 
the Yedic texts there are also to be found traces of an older 
calendar, in which the vernal equinox fell in Orion (Mvffasi- 
ras). From the calculation of the value of the precession, 
how ever, it appears that about 2500 B. 0. the vernal equinox 
lay in the iUeiades and about 4500 in Orion. . But while 
Tilak goes so far as to date some Vedic texts back to the 
year 6000 • B. C., Jacobi contents himself with placing “the 
beginnings of the period of civilization, as the mature, per- 
haps even late production of which the songs of the Bgveda 
have come down to us,” at about 4500 B. 0. This period of 
civilization stretches, according to him, roughly from 4600- 
'.;o00 B. 0., and he is inciined.to ascribe “ the collection of 
hymns which has come down to us, to the second half of this 
period.”^' Jacobi was confirmed in this opinion by a second 
astronomical observation. The Grhyasutras tell us of a 
marriage-custom in ancient India, according to which the 
bride and bridegroom, after they had arrived at their new 
home, had to sit silently on the hide of a hull, till the stars 
became visible, whereupon the bridegroom showed his bride 
the JPole star, called dhruva, “ the constant one,” and at the 
same time uttered a prayer, as for example, “ Be constant, 
prospering in ray house,” whereto she replied: “Constant 
art thou, may I be constant in the house of my husband.” 
This marriage-custom, in which a “constant” star fl.gures as 
the symbol of unchangeable constaucy, must have originated 
at a time in which a brighter star stood so near the celestial 


Orion or Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas, Bombay 1893. Of. G Bilhler, lud. 
Ant. 23, 1894, pp. 338 ; W. D, Whitney in JAOS Proceedings, March 1894 (reprinted Tnd. 
Ant. 24, 1895, pp 361 ff.) ; Gr. Thihaai, Ind Ant. 24, pp. 85 ff, ; and Astronoraie (Granclriss 
III, 9) pp, 18 t; A. Barth, JA 1894, pp. 156^.5 OeuYres H, 248 ; A. Weber, SB A 1894, 

pp.775 ff. j H, Oide97her^mZ;DMa48, 1894, pp, 629t.; 49, pp. 470 ff.; 50, pp. 450 j 
Jacobi in ZDMO 49, pp. 218 fE. : 50, pp, 69 j E. W. Eophins, The Religions of India, Boston 
1896, pp. 4 1|.| A, Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, London 1900, p. 13, 
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pole that it seemed, to the observers of that time, to be staBd- 
ing still. Now it is again a result of the precession that, 
with the gradual alteration of the celestial equator, its North 
Pole also moves away, describing iu about -16,000 years a circle 
of 23|- degrees radius around the constant pole of the ecliptic. 
By this means, one star after another slowly moves towards 
the North Pole and becomes North Star or Pole Star; but 
only from time to time does a star approach the Pole so 

closely, that it can, for all practical purposes, be regarded 
as “a constant one” (dhruva). At present Alpha, a star of 
the second magnitude, in the Little Bear, is the Pole Star 
of the Northern hemisphere. This star, of course, cannot be 
meant when the Pole Star is spoken of in Vedic times, 
because only 2000 years ago this star was still so far removed 
from the pole that it could not possibly have been designated 
as the “constant one.” Not until 27SO B. 0. do we meet 
with another Pole Star which merited this name. At that 
time Alpha Draconis stood so near to the Pole for over 500 
years that it must have appeared immovable to those who 
observed with the naked eye. We must, then, place the 
origin of the name of Dhruva, as well as the custom of 
showing the “ constant ” star to the bride on her marriage 
evening as the symbol of constancy, into a period in which 
Alpha Draconis was Pole Star, that is, in the first half of the 
third millenary B. 0. In the marriage verses of the Egveda, 
however, this custom is not yet thought of, wherefore Jacobi 
considers it probable “ that the use of Dhruva in the marriage 
ceremony does not belong to the time of the Egveda, but to 
the following period, and that, therefore, the llgvedic period 
of civilization lies before the third millenary B. C.” 

As has been said, the assertions of Jacobi and Tilak met 
with violent opposition. The most serious objection to the 
argument about the Pleiades was that the Indians of the 

ZDMG„ Vol. 60, p. 71. 

38 
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most aneient times were concerned only with the position of 
the Naksatras in relation to the moon and not to the sun, and 
that there is not a single trace of any observation of the 
equinoxes to be found in the most ancient times. The 
passage in which we read that the Pleiades “do not swerve 
from the East” should probably not be interpreted as mean- 
ing that they rose “due east” (which would have been the 
case in the third millenary B. 0., and would point to a 
knowledge of the vernal equinox); the correct interpretation 
is more likely that they remain visible in the eastern region 
for a considerable time — during several hours— every night, 
which was the case about 1100 B. 0.^^ Coming to the 
argument of the New Year in various millenaries, it is most 
difldcult to decide these questions, primarily because in our 
texts the year sometimes begins with spring, sometimes with 
winter, and sometimes with the rainy season, and moreover 
the number of seasons varies between three, five and six,®^ 
The argument of the Pole Star, too, provoked serious 


§at.*Br. II, 1, 2, 3. See Oldenherg and Jacobi^ ZDMG 48, p. 631 note j 50, pp. 72 
aad 452. Sankar B, Dihshit (Ind. Ant. 24, 1895, pp. 245 f.), B. Y. Kamesvara Aiyar (The 
Age of the Brahmanas, in the Qnarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 1922, and previously 
in Proc. FOG I, pp. 1 fE, and T)hivendraiLiit'hLMuhhopadhyaya, The Hindu Nakshatras, pp. 41 
f. (Eeprint from V'ol. YI of the Journal of the Department of Science, Calcutta University, 
1923), have concluded from this passage, that the Satapatha-BrShmana was written about 
3000 B, 0. 

®) I am indebted for this explanation to Professor A. Preij, the astronomer of our 
University, who informs me that, in about 1100 B. C. the Pleiades rose approximately 13® 
to the north of the east point, approaching nearer and nearer the east line, and crossing 
it as late as 2 1 P" after their rise, at a height of 29®, when seen from a place situated 
at 25® North latitude. They thus remain almost due east long enough to serve as 
a convenient basis for orientation. This interpretation of the passage is proved to 
be the correct one, by Baudhayana-Srautasutra 27, 5 (cf. W. Galand, Tiber das rifcuelle 
Sutra des BandhSyana, Leipzig 1903, pp. 37 ff.), where it is prescribed that the supporting 
beams of a nut on the place of sacrifice shall face the east, and that this direction shall be 
fixed after the Pleiades appear, as the latter do nob depart from the eastern region.” It 
is true that, about 2100 B* 0. or about 3100 B, 0., the Pleiades touched the east line 
earlier,. but they proceeded southwards so rapidly that they were not suitable for orient- 
ation. 

Inthe&t.-Br. XII, 8,2,35, it is said; *AU Seasons are the first, all are the 
intermediate, all are the last.” 
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objections. We cannot deny the possibility of one of the lesser 
stars in the Little Bear having been visible (about 1260 B. G. 
and even later still) as the Pole Star in the clear Indian 
firmament.^* At any rate it is not permissible to draw 
any conclusion from the non-mention of this custom in the 
Egveda : for by no means all of the marriage-customs are 
mentioned in the marriage hymn in the Egveda, and 
there is no reason why this particular custom should have 
been singled out for mention in preference to another. 

Though the astronomical ai’guments of Tilak and Jacobi 
did not succeed in proving what was to be proved, they have 
stimulated the enquiry whether there are no other grounds 
for assuming a greater antiquity of Vedic culture. And 
indeed, from the point of view of Indian history, nothing 
speaks against the assumption that Vedic literature extends 
back into the third millenary, and ancient Indian culture 
to the fourth millenary, while the supposition of 1200 or 
even 1500 B. C., traceable to Max Muller, for the commence- 
ment of the Vedic period no longer agrees with the present- 
day state of our knowledge of the political history, as well as of 
the literary and religious history of ancient India. This 
has, I believe, been convincingly proved, especially by G. 
Bfihler.^’ 

Inscriptions prove that in the third century B. C. 
Southern India was conquered by the Aryan Indians and 
invaded by brahmanical culture. The fact, however, that 
some Vedic schools, such as those of Baudhayana and Apas- 
tamba, originated in the south of India, makes it probable 
that the conquest of the south by the Aryans must have taken 
place much earlier, perhaps as early as in the 7th or 8th 

Professor Prey believes that Groombridgc 2001 and 2029, stars of the fifth to 
the sixth ■magnitude in the Little Bear, the first of which approached the pole as far as 17, 
in about 1250 B* C., and the second of which approached the pole as far as 8’ in 1500 B. 0., 
are easily visible in view of the favourable atmospheric conditions of India» 

Ind. Ant., 23, 1894, pp. 245 
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century B. C. For the whole country can hardly have been 
colonised and brahmanized immediately after the conquest 
to such an extent that Vedic schools could originate in the 
distant south. But, as Btihler says/’ “with the conquest 
of Southern India about 700 or even about 600 B. 0., the 
assumption that the Indo-Aryans inhabited about 1200 or 
even about 1500 B. 0. the northern corner of India and 
Eastern Afghanistan becomes absolutely impossible. The 
dea that the Indo-4ryan nation of the Vedic times, with its 
many clan-divisions and its perpetual internal feuds, should 
have conquered the 123,000 square miles, which form the 
area of India (excluding the Punjab, Assam and Burma) 
and should have founded States, organised on the same model, 
all over this vast territory within the space of five, six or 
even eight hundred years, appears simply ludicrous; espe- 
cially if it is borne in mind that this territory was inhabited 
not merely by forest tribes, hat in part by peoples possessing 
a civilisation not much inferior to that of the invaders. More 
than double of the longest period named was required for 
such achievements. 

Now it could he said, and it has been said by Oldenberg, 
that seven hundred years are a good span of time, in which 
much can happen. “ One should consider,” says Oldenberg,^* 
“ what 400 years have meant for the enormous plains of 
Northern and Southern America.” This, however, is a poor 
comparison. The races and civilizations which came into 
contact with one another in America were, after all, very 
different from those with which we have to deal in ancient 
India. As far as the political conditions of ancient India are 
concerned, we learn from some of the songs of the Rgveda and 
from the epics that, just as is shown by the later history of 
India, continuous fighting took place between the separate 

’) rnd. Ant. 23, 18M, p. 247. 

’) ZDMG, Vol. 49, p. 479. 
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Aryan tribes in ancient and even the most ancient times. Under 
such circumstances the conquest of India could only proceed 
step by step, extremely slowly. Actually we see also, if we com- 
pare the two oldest strata of Indian literature with each other, 
that the advance of the Aryans towards i he east and south 
proceeded only very slowly. In the hynins of the Eqveda 
we find the indo- Aryan people still established exclusively 
in the extreme north-west of India, and in Eastern Afghan- 
istan, and yet the period in which the hymns of the Egveda 
originated, must have stretched over centuries. That is 
proved by the many different strata of earlier and later parts, 
which we find in these hymns; it is proved, too, by the 
circum.stance that the Ksis, "who not only in the Anukrama- 
nis, but already in tlie Brahmanas, were erroneously called 
“ seers ” or composers of the hymns, are in the hymns them- 
selves regarded as seers of a remote antiquity.'^ The 
composers of the hymns, too, very often speak of “old son^s,” 
of “songs composed after the old manner,” as thougii this 
poetry had been practised since time immemorial.^^ M. 
Bloomfield®^ has shown that, of the approximately 40,000 
lines of the Egveda, nearly as many as 5,000 lines are repe- 
titions. This pi’oves that, at the time when the Egveda was 
composed, the more modern poets would frequently borrow 
. lines and expressions from older ones, and that there was 
actually in existence a large number of floating lines of verse, 
which any singer coirld incorporate in his song if he so 
fancied. But we have repeatedly seen how far, after all, 
the lies behind all other literary works of the Veda. 

Even the language of the hvmns is much more archaic 
than that of the Vedic prose works. The religious views 
and the conditions of civilization are quite different. The 


^ ) Bee above pp. 57 f . 

®) See Ludwig ^ Der Bigveda, III, pp. ISO f. 

' ®) TheVedio Ooacordance, HOS, ?oU 10,. lOOSj Eig-Veda Repetitiouifis HOS, Vols. 

'20 and 'U, lOlOs JAOS 29, 1908, 287 t j 81, 1910, 49 
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Brahmanas, iraDyakas and Upanisads pre-suppose not only 
the hymns of the llgveda, but also the spells and prayers of 
the other Samhitas as sacred texts of hoary age. Indeed, 
these old hymns and spells were often no longer understood. 
The old legends had fallen into oblivion. I will recall only 
the distance separating the Sunalisepa legend of the Aita- 
reya-Brahmana from the hymns of the Rgveda.^’ 

Oral tradition, too, pre-supposes longer intervals of time 
than would be necessary, had these texts been written down. 
Generations of pupils and teachers must have passed away 
before all the existing and the many lost texts had taken 
definite shape in the Vedio schools.®' On linguistic, literary 
and cultural grounds we must therefore assume that many 
centuries elapsed between the period of the earliest hymns 
and the final compilation of the hymns into a Samhita or 
“collection,” for the Rgveda-Samhita after all denotes only the 
close of a period long past,®' and again between the Rgveda- 
Saiphita and the other Samhitas and the Brahmapas. The 
Brahmapas themselves, with their numerous schools and 
branch schools, with their endless lists of teachers and the 
numerous references to teachers of antiquity, require a period 
of several centuries for their origin.^' This literature itself, 
as well as the spread of brahmanical culture, theological 
knowledge, and not least, the priestly supremacy which went 
hand in hand with it, must have taken centuries. And when 
we come to the Upanisads, we see that they, too, belong to 
different periods of time, that they, too, pre-suppose generations 


See above, p. 57, p. 60, pp. 62 ffi., pp.69f.,p, 75, pp. 79 f., p. 104, pp. 196 6:,, pp. 215 f. 

*) The circumstance that the texts were written down when they were no longer 
completely understood and after a gap had occurred in the tradition, also explains 
the fact that so frequently passages of diverse contents and different periods occur in 
all Yedio texts, so that, for instance, some Upanisads are to be found among the Samhit§-s 
and BrShmanas. See above pp, 124, 149 ff., 226* 

The Aitareya-Aranyaka already pre-supposed the Rgveda Samhita in its division 
into. ten books, (Max Muller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 340 f.) 

See above, pp. 194 
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of teachers and a long tradition.^'^ Yet we see that, 
during the whole of this time, which lasted from the first 
beginnings till the last off-shoots of Vedie literature, the 
Indo- Aryan people conquered only the comparatively small 
stretch of land from the Indus as far as the Ganges, the 
actual Hindustan. If this advance from the extreme north- 
west over into the eastern Ganges-land already took so long, 
how many centuries must the conquest of the whole of 
Central and Southern India have taken 1 If we consider this, 
700 years will no longer appear to us a great period of time. 

There are other considerations besides this. It is 
indisputably to the credit of Max Muller to have shown that 
Buddhism at about 500 B.C. absolutely pre-supposes the 
existence of the whole of Vedic literature. In refutation of 
the view, held by some scholars,^' that the earliest Hpanisads 
should not be placed prior to the 6th century B.C., 
Oldenberg®^ has shown that centuries must have elapsed 
between the earliest Upanisads and the earliest Buddhist 
literature. Buddhist literature, however, pre-supposes not 
only the Veda, but the Vedangas also,^’ and indeed brahnianical 
literature and science in a highly developed state. To-day, 
too, more light has been thrown on the religious conditions 
of ancient India than was the case in Max Muller’s day, when 
it was thought possible to squeeze the whole development of 
the religious history of India up to the appearance of Buddhism 
within the limit of 700 years. Even before the appearance of 
Buddhism, there were sects in India, as Biihler has pointed 
out, which denied the sanctitv of the Veda. The tradition of 
one of these sects, the Jainas, has in other respects proved so 


See above, pp. 235 

®) 0£. Eophins, JAOS 22, 336 ii. ; Kapson, Ancient India, p. 181. 

Die Lehre der Upanisbaden nnd die AnfEnge des Buddhismus, pp. 288, 357. 

*) It is noteworthy that the Baddhisfcs, too, call their didactic texts “ Sutras ”, 
althotigh these are by no means composed in the ** Sa tra” style indicated above, on 
pp, 268 £. They took Satra ” to mean didactifj text,” 
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reliabieas to chronology, that we may regard with some 
confidence a report which places the life of the first founder of 
this sect about 750 B.O. Buhler also thought he could prove 
that other sects antagonistic to the Veda and to Brahmanism 
went back to a much more hoary antiquity than had hitherto 
been supposed^ Unfortunately he did not live todemonstrate 
this proof. 

The discoveries made by Hugo Winckler in Boghazkbi 
in Asia Minor in the year 1907, gave an impetus to more 
recent discussions on the question of the age of the Rgveda 
and of Vedic culture.®^ The clay tablets from the archives 
of the capital of the ancient Hittite kingdom, which were 
found in Boirhaakoi, included records of treaties concluded 
by the king of the Hitiites and the king of Mitani at the 
beginning of the 14th century B.C. The gods of both 
kingdoms are invoked as guardians of the treaties, and in the 
list of gods there appear, beside numerous Babylonian and 
Hittite deities, the names of Mitra, Varuna, Indra and 
Nasatyau among the gods of Mitani.®^ How did the names 

’*) E. Oarbe, too (Beifcrage ziii* indischon Kiilturgeacbicbte, pp. 27 ), is inclined to 

date the on'ccin of the sect of tlie Bhilg’avattis or Pancarafems buck: to pre-Baddhisfc times, 

') Of. Ed. SB;K 190S, pp. 14 ff. ; Zeitschrift fii vertfleichende Spmchwis- 

senschaffc, 42, 1905:^, pp. 1 ; Gescltichto des Aiterturns, 2. And., T, 2 (1909), §§ 5ol, 574 j 

H. Jacohi, .TEAS 1009, 721 if,; 1910, 456 if.; Intermit. Wociiensclirift, 5, 19U, 387; 
A. B. Keith, JR AS 1909, 1100 d, ; 1910, 464 ff. ; Bhandarkav, Com. Vol., pp, 81 if. and H03., 
Vol. 18 Introd. (where the whole development of Vedic literature is oratmned in between 
1200 and 350 B.C., see fsp. pp. elxv f.); A. A. Macdonell in Vedic Index I, pp. viix f and 
ERE 7, 1914, pp. 49 fP, ; H. Oldenherg, JEAS 1909, pp. 1095 ; 1910, pp. 8I6 ff.; L.de U 

ValUe Poussin, Le Vedisme, 3 ieme ed. Paris, 1909, pp. 29 f. ; Winfernitz, Oesterreichische 
Monatschrife fur den Orient, 41, 1915 pp. 108 ; Calcutta Review, Nov., 1923, pp. 119 ff. ; 

Bien Konotv, The Aiwan Gods of the Mitani People (Royal Frederik University Publications 
of the Indian Institute, Kristiania, 1921); P, E. Porgiter, Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition, London, 1922, pp. 300 S. ; P. Giles, Cambiidgo History of India, I, pp. 72 f. 

At least, nearly all scholars agree with WinckleT ( Mitteilungeu der Deotschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft No. 35, 1907, p. 51, s. BoghazkdI-Studien VIH, Leipzig 1923, pp. 32 1, 
64 f.) that these names of gods have !to be recognised in the following coneifonn text ; 
ilfini Mi-it«ra as-si-il iiani U-ru«wa*na-aS«si*el (in another text. A'ru-na—ai'SLil) In*dar 
(other text ; In-da-ra) ihlni Na-sa-at-ti-ya«-an-na. Doubts against this identification have ■ 
only been raised by J. ffaldvt/ in Revue Semitique, 16. 1908, pp. 247 ft. 
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of these deities reach, the Mitanis in Asia Minor ? Scholars 
diverge greatly in their reply to this question. The historian 
Ed. Meyer ascribes these gods to the Aryan period, i.e., the 
period when the Indians and Iranians as yet formed an 
undivided nation in language and religion and he assumes 
that, at the same time as these “ Aryans ” appeared in western 
Mesopotamia and Syria, the separate development of the 
Aryans in north-western India had already begun : the Vedie 
hymns, the earliest of which arose “ probably not later than 
about 1600 B.O.” bearing witness to this development, A 
similar opinion has been expressed by P. Giles, 01denberg^> 
thinks it more likely “that these are the gods of some 
western Aryan tribe akin to the Indians, inherited from some 
common past, as the Indians on their part had inherited them 
from the same source.” He leaves the question open whether 
these were Iranians before Zoroaster’s time, or whether a 
third branch of the Aryans is meant, and takes the view that 
this discovery does not justify us in assuming greater antiquity 

for the Veda. * . ^ xi. 

It is a fact, however, that this particular grouping of the 

gods Varupa and Mitra, Indra and Nasatyau, with these 
forms of their names, can be traced o?il^ m the Veda. 
Por this reason I agree with Jacobi, Konow and Hillebrandt 
in considering these gods to be Indian, Vedie deities and 
that there is no possible justification for any other view. 
We shall have to assume that, just as there were Aryan 
immigrations into India from the west, there must have 
been isolated migrations back to the west. We may 
think either of warlike adventurers or of connections by 
marriage. Nor should we forget that, at the time of the 


q H Winckler (Orieutalist. Literatorzeitog, 13, 19X0, 289 B. ; Mitteiluagen der 
Vorderasiatisohea Qeaellaoliaft 18, 1913, H. 4, pp. 75 S.) even thiaka that the Ham who 
in the inscriptions are mentioned as the ruling class in Mitani are identical with these 
very “ Aryans.” But this is qtdte ttncertaSu. OA A. H. Sayce, JBaS 1909, pp. 110 f. 

») NOGW, GesohSitlicho Mitteilnng^ 1918, f. 91. 

'■vv.-:,.,,/ 39 
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IRgyeda, the Aryan Indians were as yet much nearer the west 
from the geographical point of view.^^ As regards chrono- 
logy, howerer, all that we can glean from the inscriptions 
at Boghazkoi is that, about the middle of the second millenary 
B.O. Aryan tribes which worshipped Vedic gods must already 
ha?e been established in north-western India for a very 
considerable time, as several of these tribes had migrated 
far back to the west as early as about 1400 B.O. This 
small but important fact would be supported still further, if 
it should prove to be true that also traces of Indian numerals 
are to be found in the Boghazkoi texts,®^ 

The idea of so early a date as the third millenary B.O. 
for the Veda would certainly be out of the question, if it 
were proved that the individual Indo-European peoples had 
not yet separated from the primitive Indo-Europeans in the 


See A. Eillelrandf^ Aus Alt-und Neuindien, Breslau, 1922, pp. 1 and Zll 3, 1924 
pp, 1 S. who points out traces of relations to Western countries especially in the eighth 
Book of the Rgveda. For other views about the Aryan Indians in Asia Minor see R. G. 
Bhandarlcar, JBRAS 25, 1918, pp. 76 ff,, and E. Forrer^ Die acht Sprachen der BoghazkSi- 
Inschriften, SB A 1919, pp. 1036 f. 

*) KonoiD suggests that the NSsatyas are mentioned in the Mitani treaty on account 
of their playing a role in the ancient marriage-rites, because the treaty, following upon 
a war between the Hittite king SubbiluHuma and the Mitani king Mattiuza, was confirmed 
by a marriage of the latter with the Hittite king’s daughter. As this connection of the 
A§vins with the marriage-ritual, however, occurs only in the late SurySsukta, Konow 
concludes ** that the extension of Indo- Aryan civilization into Mesopotamia took place 
after the bulk of the Rgveda had come into existence,” so that the oldest portions of the 
collection would “ have to he considered as considerably older than the Mitani treaty.” 
I cannot see the force of this argument, as Indra and the NSsatyau (IndranSsatya) are 
invoked together in Ev. Till, 26, 8, where they have nothing to do with marriage. K. 
Jhampadhyaya (Calcutta Review, May 1924, pp. 287 fP.) concludes from the mention of 
Vedic gods in the Boghazkdi treaties that between 2000 and 1500 B.O. there were several 
arrivals of Aryan peoples in Asia Minor at the same time when other Aryan tribes entered 
India from Central Asia and became known as VrStyas. This chronological combination 
of the VrStyas with the Indians in Asia Minor has no foundation in fact whatsoever, hence 
Mr. ChatfopSdhyffiya’s chronological conclusions (Brahmapa period from 2000 B.O. to 
1400 B.O., Tajurveda and Atharvaveda about 2000 B.C. and Egveda before 3,000 B.O.) 
are quite unfounded. 

®) Of. F. Jensen, Indisohe Zahlwarter in Keilsohrifthitfcitischen Texten, SBA 1919, 
pp.367ff, 
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third millenary This view which, in my opinion, is very 
unlikely and has not been satisfactorily proved, is welcomed 
by those who wish to assign as low a date as possible to the 
Rgveda and to the beginnings of Indian culture. Thus J. 
HerteF^ promises to demonstrate that the B-gveda originated, 
not in north-western India but in Iran, and at a time not far 
distant from that of Zoroaster, who, according to Hertel, 
lived about 560 B.O. G. Hiising®^ goes still further, and turns 
and twists certain of the names of kings occurring in the 
cuneiform inscriptions so long that they are metamorphosed 
into those of Indian kings. On the basis of these “ facts,” 
he then concludes that from about 1000 B.C. the Indians 
wandered from Armenia to Afghanistan, which was the scene 
of the Bgvedic period, and that it was only later that they 
were driven further towards India. Following a suggestion 
of H. Brunnhofer, he even assumes that the king Kanita 
Prthus'ravas^^ who is mentioned in the Bgveda is identical 
with a Scythian king Kanitas who is mentioned in a Greek 
inscription and on a coin, and who lived in the 2nd century 
B.O. This would mean “ that the collection of these songs 
was not yet completed in the 2nd century B.O.” This must 


Grunther Ipsen (Indogerman. Forsckungen 41, 1923, pp. 174 f,: Stand und 
Aiifgaben der Spraoliwissenscliaft, Festaob-iffc fur W. Streitberg, Heidelberg 1924, pp. 200 
E) endeavours to prove that the Indo-European words for ** copper,” cow ” and star ” 
were bonrowed from the Sumerian, and not earlier than between 3000 and 2100 B.O. 
However, when we consider that the domestic cow and copper are among the most ancient 
of prehistoric finds, we shall hesitate to accept Ipsen’s theory. 

®) Indogerman, Forsohungea 41, 1923, p. 188 ; Die Zeit Zoroasters, Leipzig, 1924 j 
Bie Himmelstore im Veda and im Avesta, Leipzig, 1924, pp. 7 f. A booh by Hertel on the 
age and home of the Rgveda is announced, but has not yet been published. Zoroaster’^s 
date is still uncertain, but there are good reasons for placing him about 1000 B.O. See 
C. QUnmif Die griechisoben und lateinisohen. Nachriohten fiber die persische Religion, 
Giessen 1920, pp, 11 ff. ; H. Reichelt in Festschrift fiir W. Streitberg, pp. 282 f. 

») Die Inder in Boghazkfii, in Praoo linguistjczue ofiarowane Janowi Baudouinowi 
de Courtenay... R^rakow 1921, pp. 161 

*) ?‘T, VXXI» 46,. 2, U 24 Tbc story of Iftis Kiug l*i*thulravas is one of the old 
wbioh, life© the of.^^Suiiabieps», wjr©, jrtci|©d at the Puru^amedha, s. S«hkhi- 

.XVJi iJi . 
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surely be the very latest date ever yet assumed as that of the 
IRgveda ! 

The strongest argument for a later dating of the Veda 
is undoubtedly the close relationship between the Veda and 
the Avesta with regard to language and religious views.') 
There are, however, very great differences to counteract the 
points of agreement in religion. Moreover the points of 
agreement can easily be explained, considering firstly that 
Indians and Iranians once formed one Aryan cultural unit 
at a pre-Vedic and pre-Avestic period, and secondly that 
they remained neighbours even after the separation. As 
regards the kinship of the languages, it is quite impossible to 
state definite chronological limits within which languages 
change. Some languages change very rapidly, others remain 
more or less unaltered for a long period.^) It is true 
that hieratic languages, like those of the Vedic hymns 
and the Avesta, can remain unaltered much longer than 
spoken vernaculars. 

Nevertheless, all that we know of the history of other 
languages and branches of languages compels us to say that 
languages do not remain unchanged for an indefinite number 
of millenaries, let alone tens of thousands of years. For this 
reason, the fantastic figures of 16000 or even 25000 B. 0.®) 
as the date of the Veda, built up on the basis of astronomical 
or geological speculations, are absolutely impossible. Figures 
like this imply, too, that scarcely any cultural progress worthy 


Thus A* A» Macdonell (ERE, Vol,7, 1914, pp, 49 fit.) says, that *‘it seems impos- 
sible to avoid the conoinsioo that the Indians cannot have separated from the Iranians 
much earlier than about 1300 B, C.” 

®) Cl A. C, Woolner (Proc. POO I, pp. xvii ; II, p. 20 S.) who rightly says that as 
far as any ^philological estimates go, 2000 B. 0, remains quite as possible as 1200 B, C. for 
the earliest Mantra,” See also B. Y. Kamelvara Aiyar^ Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society XII, 1, p, 4. ' 

») 1 am thinking of Abinas Chahdra Daz^ Big. Yedio India, I, Calcutta 1921 (s. also 
Calcutta Review, March 1924, pp* 640 ff.) and D. N. Muhhopadhyayaj The Hindu 
Nakshatras (reprinted from Yol. VI of Journal of the Department of Science, Calcutta 
University, 1928} . 
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of the name was made in the whole course of that overwhelm- 
ingly long aeon, which would be most surprising in the case of 
so talented a race as the Indians. These figures are impos- 
sible, too, because the continuity between the Vedic and the 
later brahmanieal culture, which cannot be explained away 
especially as regards religion, would then become utterly 
inexplicable. Moreover, classical Sanskrit, as fixed by Panini 
in his Grammar more especially on the basis of the language 
of the Brahmanas which still formed part of the Veda proper, 
and again the language of the inscriptions of King Asoka in 
the third century B. C,, show too close a relationship with the 
language of the Veda for it to be feasible that a stretch of so 
very many thousands of years lay between. 

In summing up, we may say : 

1. Attempts to determine the period of the Veda by the 
aid of astronomy come to grief owing to the fact that there are 
certain passages in the Vedic texts which admit of various 
interpretations. However correct the astronomical calcula- 
tions may be, they prove nothing unless the texts in question 
admit of an unambiguous interpretation. 

2. The historioal and hypotheses, such as the 

mention of Vedic gods in the cuneiform inscriptions, and the 
relationship of Vedic antiquity to the Aryan (Indo-Iranian) 
and Indo-European period, are so uncertain in themselves that 
the most divergent and contradictory conclusions have been 
drawn from them. Nevertheless, we have now such likely 
evidence of relations between ancient India and western Asia 
penetrating as far west as A.sia Minor in the second millenary 
B. C., that Vedic culture can be traced back at least to the 
second millenary B. C. 

3. The Ungmstio facts, the near relationship between the 
language of the Veda and that of the Avesta on the one hand, 
and between the Vedic language and classical Sanskrit on the 
other, do not yield any positive results } 
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4. they serve as a warning to us, however, to refrain from 
dating the Veda hack to an inconceivably distant period on the 
strength of astronomical or geological speculations. 

6. As all the external evidence fails, we are compelled 
to rely on the emdenoe arising out of the history of Indian 
literature itself for the age of the Veda. The surest evidence 
in this respect is still the fact that Parsva, Mahavira and 
Buddha pre-suppose the entire Veda as a literature to all 
intents and purposes completed, and this is a limit which we 
must not exceed. We cannot, however, explain the develop- 
ment of the whole of this great literature, if we assume as 
late a date as round about 1200 or 1500 B. 0. as its starting- 

point We shall probably have to date the beginning of this 
development about 2000 or 2500 B. 0 ., and the end of it 
between 760 and 500 B. 0. The more prudent course, 
however, is to steer clear of any fixed dates, and to guard 
against the extremes of a stupendously ancient period or a 
ludicrously modern epoch. 


SECTION II. 

THE POPULAE EPICS AND THE PUEAJSTAS. 

The Beginnin&s oe Epic Poetry in India, 

We have already seen the first traces of epic poetry in 
India in the Vedic literature — ^in the dialogue-hymns of the 
Egveda as well as in the Akhyanas, Itihasas and PuraBLas 
of the Brahmanas.^’ Moreover we know from the Brahma^bas 
and the ritual-literature, that the recital of such narrative 
poems formed a part of the religious ceremonies at the 
sacrificial and domestic festivals. 

Thus the daily recitation of legends of gods and heroes 
belonged to the preliminary celebration, which lasted a whole 
year, of the great horse-sacrifice. In a regular succession 
which repeated itself every ten days, stories of certain gods 
and heroes were related ; and also two lute-players, a Brahman 
and a warrior, were present, who, in verses of their own 
composition glorified the generosity and the war- 

like deeds, respectively, of the prince who was celebrating the 
sacrifice. The lute-players, who sang to the accompaniment 
of the lute the praises of a real king or of Soma as the king 
of the Brahmans, had also to be present at the ceremony of 
parting the hair, which was performed on the expectant 
mother in the fourth month of pregnancy, with a sacrifice 
for the prosperity of the fruit of her womb. After a funeral 
too, it was an old custom, to whose existence the poet BaDa 
still testifies in the 7th century A.H., for the mourners to sit 


>) Of. above pp. 101 B„ 208 220. The Indians are not consistent in their nee of 

the expressions ahUyana, itihSsoand pwa^a, for they sometimes use them as synonyms bnfc 
at other times to mean varforis hinds of nariativM. The epic “ Mahahhflrata," ia th 
Introdnetion, is called alternately iHhSsa, and aihySna. On these terms,' Cf. also 

Emil Biesr, Die SagenstofEe des Bgveda rmd die indisohe Itihasatradition I Stm+’o-o-f 
1902, Introdnetion, ’ 
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down in a shady place outside the house and to he diverted 
and consoled by the recitation of old Itihasas or PurSp.as. 
And when, after a death or some other heavy loss, the fire of 
the hearth had been carried out of the house in order to 
avert further misfortune, and a new fire kindled in the house 
by means of the two churning-sticks, then the members of 
the family, keeping the fire alive far into the silent night, 
sat listening to the tales of people who had reached a green old 
age, and Itihasas and Puranas auspicious for the future.*^ 

There were not only single ballads (Akhyanas, Itihasas) 
but also cycles of ballads. At least one cycle of this kind has 
come down to us in the SiiparnJkhyma, also called SuparpS- 
dhyaya or Suparna."^ This is an apocryphal work belonging 
to the later Vedic literature, the author trying his utmost to 
imitate the hymns of the Rgveda in language, accentuation 
and external form, so that his work should appear to belong 
to the ^Lgveda. The date of this work is quite uncertain, 
but on metrical grounds we may place it approximately in 
the period of the metrical Upanisads, such as the Katha- 
Upanisad.*^ It is a cycle of ballads dealing with the legend 

^ , ') Satapatha-BrShmana, XIII, 4, 3 i Ssfikliayana-Gfbyasufcra, I. 22, 11 f. ; Asra- 

^ ISyana.Grhyasufcra, I, 14, 6 f., IT. 6, 6; P5raskara-Grhyas5ira, I, 15, 7 f . ; Apasfcambly 
0pliyas5fcra, 14, 4f. Of. also A. TFe5er, Episches im vedisohen Ritual (SBA 1891) and 
H. Liiders^ in ZDMG-, Tol. 5S, pp. 707 fE. At the Purngamedha, too, the recitation of 
AkhySnas forms part of the ritual, g. Sankhayana-Srautasiitra 16, 11, 

®) The text, which has come down in very bad cotidibion, was first edited by E, 
Omba, Berlin, 1875 (reprinted in Ind. Stud., T ol. 14) ; newly edited, translated into 
German and annotated by J. Charpentier, Die Suparnasage, Uppsala 1920, pp. 190 £f. ; 
0/, J, V, Negelein in GG 1924, pp. 65 ff., 87 fi, J. Bertel considers this work to be a 
dramatic poem after the style of the Swang described by R. Temple (WZKM 23, 1909, 
273 ff. ; 21, 1910, 117 fi. ; Indisohe MSrohen, pp. 344, 367 f.) ; and he has translated it 
into German as a drama (Indisohe MSrohen, Jena 1919, pp. 344 Wlnternitz^ Oester- 

reiohische Monatsscbrift far den Orient 41, 1915, pp. 176 £. , Olderiberg^ Zur Gesohiohte 
der altindischen Prosa, pp. 61 fi. and NGGW 1919, pp. 79 fi. This SuparnadhySya has no 
connection with the Snparpa songs belonging to the Khilas of the Rgveda, which are also 
called ** SuparnSdhyaya ” (s. above p, 60, and Schefteloimtz, ZD MG 74, 1920, p. 203). 

») Gharpentier, h c, pp. 196 t, J. v, Negelein (1. c. pp. 196, f.) doubts the justifica- 
tion of Charpentier’s conclusions. 
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of KadrUj the snake-mother, and Vinata, the bird-mother, and 
the enmity between Garuda and the snakes, a legend which 
dates far hack into Vedic times,*^ and which appears in epic 
form in the Astikaparvan of the Mahahharata. 

In the later Vedic texts and are rery 

frequently enumerated beside the Vedas and other branches 
of learning ; the study of them counts as a work pleasing to 
the gods : in fact the Itihmapurma is actually called “the 
fifth Veda.”®^ They are generally mentioned immediately 
after the Atharvareda, to which they are said to he closely 
related.®^ This has led to the conclusion that, similar to the 
Vedic Samhitas, there existed one or several collections of 
\ Itihasas and Puranas, made up of myths and legends, legends 
; of gods and tales of demons, snake deities, old sages (Rsis) and 
\ kings of ancient times. There is no proof, however, that such 
collections actually existed in the form of “ books ” in Vedic 
times.^’ All that we know is that there were professional 
story-tellers (Aitihasikas, Pauranikas) in very ancient times. 


') Oharpeniier, 1. o., pp. 288 ff. ; Satapatha-Br. Ill, 6, 2. 

®) As ChSndogya-Up VII, 1 f. and 7. In the Buddhist Suttanipata III, 7 
(Selasutta), ItihSsa is called “ the fifth ” after the three Vedas and the Vedafigas Cf, 
A. Weber, 1, c., and J, Bahlmannt Das MahSbharata als Epos and Eechtsbuch, Berlin 
1895, pp. 281 ft. 

According to ChSndcgya-Up III, 3, 4, the magic songs of the Atharvaveda 
stand in the same relationship to the Itihasapurana as the hymns (rc) to the Bgveda, 
the prayer formulae (yajus) to the Yajurveda, and the melodies (saman) to the SSmaveda* 
According to the Kautillya-ArthasfXsfcra, p. 7, the Atharvaveda and the Itihasaveda” 
together with the trayi, “ the threefold knowledge,” form the Vedas. Of. above, p, 126, 
and M. Bloomfield, SBE., Vol. 42, pp. xsxvi f. 

^ ) The theory that there was a booh called “ Itihasaveda ” or ** ItihSsapur^na ” is 
advanced by K F. Geldner, Vedische Studien I, pp. 290 f. s E. 8ieg, Die Sagenstoff© deg 
Kgveda und die indisohe ItihSsa^radition I, p. 33 and ERE VII, 1914, 461 fi. ; J. Mertel, 
WZKM 23, 1909, p. 295 ; 24, p. 420, R. PischelKG 168 j B,. Oertel, WZKM 24, p. I2i ; 
H. Jacobi, SBA JOll, p. 969. But the very passage in Kautiiiya I, 6, p. 10, which is 
quoted by these scholars, proves that Itihasa ” should be interpreted, not as a single 
work, but as a class of literary productions ; for Veda ” only means a certain kind of 
learning, not a book : Ayurveda is medical science,” G-andharvaveda is “ music,” 
l^veda, SAmaveda, ate., are olatsses of texts, a^d not single books. Thus ” ItihSgaveda ” is 
not any particular book, but that branch of learning which consists of legends, stories, etc, 

40 
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It is certain, moreover, that as early as the time of Buddha 
there was in existence an inexhaustible store of prose and verse 
narratives— A^khyanas, Itihasas, Purapas and Gathas — , form- 
ing as it were literary public property which was drawn upon 
by the Buddhists and the Jains, as well as by the epic poets. 

The “songs in praise of men” {gatha, mrammsiy^ 
often mentioned beside the Itihasas and Puranas, among the 
texts which are pleasing to the gods. These songs are 
connected on the one hand with the Banastutis of the Bg- 
veda and the Kuntapa hymns of the Atharvaveda, but on the 
other hand they are the direct precursors of the actual Heroic 
Epic itself, for their contents are the glorious deeds of the 
warriors and princes. These “ songs in praise of men ” pro- 
bably soon developed into epic poems of considerable length, 
i,e. heroic songs, and into entire cycles of epic songs, centring 
around one hero or great event; for the only two national 
epics which have come down to us, the Mahabharata and the 
ISJamayaya, represent but the last remnants of a long past 
period of epic poetry. Long before these two epics existed as 
such, songs must have been sung of the great combat of 
nations around which the Mahabharata centres, and of the 
deeds of Rama, the hero of the Eamayana. Neither is it 
conceivable that the battles of the Eauravas and Pandavas and 
the adventures of Rama should have been the only subjects of 
poetry. Many other heroes and great events in other royal 
houses also must have been sung. These old heroic songs, 
whose existence we must take for granted, have not all vanish- 
ed without trace ; in remnants and fragments some of them 
have been preserved in our two epics.®' 


■) Satapaiha-Br. Xr, 5,6,8; AsvalSyana-Qrhyas. 111,3. The fact that, in these 
gongs, panegyrics were more important than historical troth, is evident from the Yedic 
texts themselves, for they declare these Gathas to be *‘lies” (MaitrSyani-Samhitli 1, 13, 5 ; 
KSthaka 14, 5). 

®) <7/. H. Jacobi, Uber ein verlorenes Heldengedicht der Sindhn-SanyTra, in 
Melanges Kern, Leide 1903, pp. 53 
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The authors, reciters and preservers of this heroic poetry 
were the bards, usually called Sutas, who lived at the courts 
of kings and recited or sang their songs at great feasts in 
order to proclaim the glory of the princes. They also went 
forth into battle, in order to be able to sing of the heroic deeds 
of the warriors from their own observations. Thus, in the 
Utahabharata itse lf, it is the Suta Sahjaya who describes to 
King Dhrtarastra the events on the battlefield. These court- 
singers formed a special caste, in which the epic songs were 
transmitted from generation to generation. Epic poetry pro- 
bably originated in the circle of such bards, who certainly'^ 
were very closely related to the warrior class. Besides there ^ 
were also travelling singers, called Kusllavas, who memorised i 
the songs and publicly sang them to the accompaniment of* | 
the lute,^^ and to them the circulation of the heroic songs 
among the people was due. Thus it is related in the Eama- 
. yana, though in a late, interpolated song,®^ how the two sons 
I of Kama, Kusa and Lava, travelled about as wandering singers 
land recited in public assemblies the poem learned from the 
poet Valmiki. 

But what we know as the popular epics of the Indians, the 
Mahabharata and the Kamayana, are not the old heroic 
songs as those court-singers and travelling minstrels of 


According to the law-book of Manu (X, 11 and 17), the Sutas are a mixed caste 
descended from the intermarriage of warriors with Brahman women, while the MSgadhas, 
who, as well as the Su tas, are usual] j called singers, are said to be descended from the 
intermarriage of Vaisjas with K§atriya women. In war, the Sutas are also the charioteers 
of the princes. Originally the Magadhas were undoubtedly bards from the land of Maga- 
dha, and the Sutas, too, ere probably inhabitants of a country situated to the east of 
Magadha. C/. F. E. Fargiter, Ancient Indian Hibtorical Tradition, London 1922, p. 16. 
J. J. Meyer, Das Weib im altindisohen Epos, Leipzig, 1916, p. 62 note, compares the modern 
Bhjits of the Rajputs to the Sutas. On the BhSts and other kinds of singers in the India of 
to-day, cf. R. 0, Temple, the Legends of the Panjd/b, Vol. I (1884), p. viii; and A, Baines, 
Ethnography (Grundriss II, 5, 1912), pp. 85 

Cf. A. Holtmiann, Das Mahabharata I, p. 54 f*, 66 L 
H. JacoH, Das Ramayaca, pp. 67. 
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ancient India sang them, compiled into unified poems by 
great poets or at least by clever collectors with some talent 
for poetry, but accumulations of very diverse poems of un- 
equal value, which have arisen in the course of centuries 
owing to continual interpolations and alterations. Though 
ancient heroic songs do indeed form the nucleus of both these 
works, the more devotional Itihasa literature was included in 
them to so great an extent, and such long poems of a religi- 
ous-didactic nature were inserted, that the Mahabharata, in 
particular, has almost completely lost the character of an 
epic. 

What is the MahIbharata ? 

It is only in a very restricted sense that we may speak of 
the Mahabharata as an “ epic ” and a “ poem.” Indeed, in a 
certain sense, the Mahabharata is not one poetic production 
at all, but rather a whole literature. 


For iaformatioG on the oonfcenfcig of the epic, the best help is H. Jacohi, MahS- 
bhftrata, Inhalts-Angabe, Index und Konkordanz der Kalkutfcaer nnd Bombayer Ausgaben. 
Bonn 1903, For the problems of the MahSbharata see especially E. W. Hopkins, Tiie Great 
Epic of India, Its Character and Origin, New York 1901. A rich, though nnforbanately not 
handy, collection of materials, is contained in A. Holtzmann, Das Mah3»bharata nnd seine 
Teiie, In 4 yois. Kiel 1892-95, The value of this great work is considerably prejudiced 
by the untenable theories of the author upon the remodellings of the Mahabharata. Un- 
tenable, too, are the opposite theories upon the origin of the epic as one work, which Joseph 
Duhltnann has upheld in his books “ Das MahabhSrata als Epos und Rechtsbucb,’^ Berlin, 
1895, “ Genesis des MahSbhSrata,” Berlin 1899, and Die S^mkhya-Philosophie als Natur- 
lehre und ErlSsungsIehre, nach dem Mahabharata,*’ Berlin 1902. The first of these books, 
however, has the great merit of having given new life to studies of the epic ; it has given 
rise to a veritable Dahlmann-literature.” Gf. H, JacoU in GGA 1896. No. 1 and 1899, 
No. 11; A. Ludwig in Sitzungsber. der kgl. bohmisohen Ges. der Wiss. cl. f, PhiL Prague 
1896 ; 0. H. Taxcneg, Asiatic Quarterly Review 1896, pp. 347 C; J. Jolly, Ind. Ant. 25, 1896, 
343 f. A, Barth in the Journal des savants, April, June and July, 1897, and BHR, t. 45, 
1902, pp. 191 (Oeuvres II, 393 ff.) ; U.WiTiternitzit in JRAS, 1897, pp. 713 ff. and WZKM 
XIV, 1900, pp. 53 ff., E. W. Hopkins in the American Journal of Philology, 1898, XIX, No. 1 
W. Gartellieri in WZKM, 13,1899, pp. 57 E; J. JKrsfe in Ind. Ant., 31, 1902, pp. 5 ff. 
Among the older literature on the MahabhSrata (it is summarized by Holtzmann, loc. cit., 
lY, pp. 165 t.) the following deserve special notice; Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom, 4th 
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Mahahh^ means “the great narrative of the battle 

of the Bharatas.” The Bharatas are already mentioned in the 
Bgveda as a warlike tribe, and in the Brahmanas we encounter 
Bharata, the son of Duhsanta and Sakuntala, who is regarded 
as the ancestor of the royal race of the Bharatas. The home 
of these Bharatas or Bharatas was in the country of the Upper 
Ganges and the Jumna. Among the descendants of Bharata, 
a ruler named was specially prominent, and his descen- 
dants, the Kaurmas (Kuruides), were so long the ruling race 
of the Bharatas, that the name Kuru or Kaurava in the course 
of time assumed the character of a name for the tribe of the 
Bharatas, and their land is that Kmniksetra or “ Kuru-land ” 
with which we are already acquainted from the Yajurveda and 
the Brahmanas. A family feud in the royal house of the 
Kauravas leads to a bloody battle, a truly internecine struggle 
in which the ancient race of the Kurus, and with it the family 
of the Bharatas, is almost entirely ruined. The history of this 
bloody battle, which we shall probably have to regard as an 
historical event, though we hear of it only in the Mahabharata, 
was told in songs, and some great poet whose name has 
been lost, combined these songs into an heroic poem of the 
great battle in the field of the Kurus. Thus, as in the Iliad 
and in the Nibelungen-song, the tragedy of a terrible war of 
annihilation forms the actual subject of the heroic poem. 
This old heifoic poem forms the nucleus of the Mahabharata. 


edit. London 1893; Soren Sorensen^ Om MababliSrata’s stilling i den Indiske literatnr 
(with a SnmmariTim ” in the Latin language), Copenhagen 1893 ; A. Ludwig^ Uber das 
Ramayana nnd die Beziehungen desseiben znm MahSbharata (II, Jahresbericht deg Wise, 
Vereins 1 Volkskunde nnd Lingaistik in Prague 1894). See also HopMnSf EEE VIII, 
1915, 325 ff. and H. Oldenherg, Das Mahabharata, seine Entstehnng, sein Inhalt, seine Form, 
Gottingen, 1922. 

Bharata means “ battle of the Bharatas'* {bhSratal? samgrSinah, Fanini IV, 
2, 56), In the MahabhSrata itself we find mahSbhSrata-ynddha (XIY, 81, 8) “ the great 
Bharata battle,*’ and MahabhiratSkhyanam (I, 62, 39),” ** the great story of the Bharata 
battle ” the title “ MahSbharata ” being an abbreviation of the latter. 

®) See above p, 196. 
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In the course of centuries, however, an enormous mass of 
the most diverse poetry has collected mioletis. 

First numerous legends whose connection with the old heroic 
poem is more or less casual, legends referring to the early 
history of the heroes, or giving reports of all kinds of adven- 
tures of these men, without having any reference whatever 
to the great battle, were added to the poem. Then, too, 
fragments of other heroic legends and cycles of legends, 
which refer to various famous kings and heroes of primeval 
times, found their way into the poem, even though they had 
nothing at all to do with the song of the great Kuru battle. 
How much of this old bard poetry already belonged to the 
original poem as secondary tales {episodes) and how much 
was only added later, will probably never be determined. We 
have reason to believe that in ancient times many of these 
episodes were recited by the minstrels as independent 
poems.^’ In any case, our Mahabharata is not only the herom 
poem of the battle of the Bharatas, but at the same tim'e\j 
also a repertory of the whole of the old hard poetry. 

However, it is very much more than this. We know 
that the literary activity of ancient India was for the most 
part in the hands of the priests, the Brahmans ; and we have 
seen how they brahmanised the old popular magic songs of 
the Atharvaveda, and how they intermingled with their 
priestly wisdom, the philosophy of the Upanisads which was 
really foreign, even antagonistic, to the priesthood.®^ The 
more the heroic songs grew in favour and the more popular 
they became, the greater the anxiety of the Brahmans to 
take possession of this epic poetry also ; and they had the 
art of compounding this poetry which was essentially and 

It seems that individual bards made a speciality of the recitation of certain 
poems? for Fatanjuli (Panini 2, 60) teaches the formation of words like Yavakritika, 
^‘one who knows the story of Yavakrita ” YSyStika, “ one who knows the story of Yayati 
etc. Cf. ¥, Lactte, Essai sur Gunadhya et la ByhatkathS, Paris, 1908, pp. 138 f. 

See above pp. 123, and 231 ff. 
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purely secular in origin, with their own religious poems and 
the whole stock-in-trade of their theological and priestly 
knowledge. Thus it happens that legends of gods, mytho- 
logical narratives of hnshmanical origin^ and to a great ex- 
tent even didactic sections ref erring to hrahmanical philosophy 
and ethics and hrahmanical laic, were received into the Maha- 
hharata. This priestly caste welcomed the popular epic as 
the very medium for the propagation of their own doctrines, 
and thereby for the strengthening and consolidation of their 
influence. It was they who inserted into the epic all the 
numerous myths and legends (Itihasas) b in which wonderful 
feats are related of the famous seers of ancient times, the 
Esis, the ancestors of the Brahmans, how by dint of sacrifices 
and asceticism, they obtain tremendous pow-er not only over 
men, but even over the gods, and how, when they are offend- 
ed, their curse causes the fall of princes and great men, and 
even of the kings of the gods. 

The Mahabharata was, however, too much of a popular 
book, too much the property of extensive circles of the people, 
in particular of the warrior caste, for it ever to have become 
an actual brabmanical work or the property of any one Vedie 
school. And it was not so much the Veda-knowing and 
learned Brahmans who took part in the development of the 
Mahabharata; hence the noticeably scanty knowledge of actu- 
al hrahmanical theology and sacrificial science, which we find 
even in those parts of the epic in which hrahmanical influ- 
ence is unmistakable. It was the Purohitas, the court-priests, 
who like the Sutas (bards) were in the service of the kings, 
and on that account came more into contact with epic poetry. 
It was this less learned class of priests, too, which later on 
furnished temple-priests at famous holy places and places 


Some of these iegends can still be traced. In Brahmanic tests, for instance, 
the story of BhangUsvaua who was changed into a woinan, in Mah5bh. XIII, 12, is found in 
the Bandhayana-Srautasutra j s. Winternitii and (jc^and in WZKM 17. 1903. 292 f.; 351 ff. 
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of pilgrimage, mostly dedicated to the gods Visnu or Siva, 
and devoted itself to the literary cultivation of local myths 
attached to such sacred spots, and the legends woven around 
the gods Visnu and Siva. This, as we shall see, was done 
chiefly in the Puranas, but also in the Mahabharata, into 
which crept numerous local myths in true Purmia style^ Visriti 
and §im myths^ and Puraiia-Uke cosmologies, geographical 
lists and genealogies. 

But an epic poetry seems to have been cultivated more 
in those regions of India where the worship of Visp.u as the 
highest deity prevailed. This accounts for the fact that, in 
the religious- didactic portions of the Mahabharata, this god 
stands so prominently in the foreground, that the work at 
times gives the impression of a religious booh dedicated to 
the worship of Visnu. It is true, Siva-legends and passages 
referring to the Siva cult are not wanting, but they are in 
every case easily recognisable as later additions. They were 
inserted as the epic was propagated also over regions in 
which §iva worship had its home.^^ 

But there existed yet other religious circles in India 
which, already in early times, showed literary activity, and 
tried partly even more than the Brahmans, to win over the 
great masses of the people. These were the ascetics, forest- 
hermits and mendicants, the founders of sects and monastic 
orders, which at the time of Buddha were already very 
numerous in India. These, too, had their own poetry; 
legends of saints, aphorisms, in which they preached their 
doctrines of renunciation and contempt of the world, of 
self-sacrifice and love for all beings, and sdso fables, parables, 
fairy-tales, and moral stories, which were intended to illus- 
trate the philosophy and ethics of the ascetics by means of 
examples. This ascetic poetry, too, was incorporated into 
the Mahabharata to a considerable extent. 
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To such an extent had the Mahabharata become a 
compendium of narratiyes of all descriptions rather than 
an epic, that even prose pieces, brahmanical legends and 
moral tales, some entirely in prose form and others partly in 
verse and partly in prose, were incorporated into the epic.’ ^ 

We find, then, in this the most remarkable of all literary 
productions, side by side and intermingled, warlike heroic 
songs with highly coloured descriptions of bloody battle- 
scenes ; pious priestly poetry, with dissertations, which are 
often tedious enough, upon philosophy, religion and law; 
and mild ascetic poetry full of edifying wisdom and full of 
over-flowing love towards man and beast. 

Therefore the Indians themselves regard the Mahabha- 
rata, though always as an epic, as a work of poetic art (kavya), 
but also at the same time as a manual (Sastra) of morality, 
law and philosophy, supported by the oldest tradition (smrti) 
and hence furnished with incontestible authority ; and since 
more than 1,500 years it has served the Indians as much for 
entertainment as for instruction and edification. 

At least 1, 600 years ago,®' this Mahabharata was already 
Just as we possess it to-day in our manuscripts and editions — 
or at least very similar — oue worh which was of about the 
same extent as our epic of to-day. Like the latter, it already 
contained a long introduction with a framework, a story of 
the legendary origin of the poem and a glorification of it 
as a text-book of religion and morals; it was divided into 
eighteen books called Farvans, to which a nineteenth book 
Harivarrisa had already been added as a “supplement” (Khila) ; 


>) lu the Paii^yaparvan (MahSbh. I, 3), in the Markandeya section of the Vanapar- 
van, and in the sectarian NSrSyaniya. All these are pieces which are really outside the 
scope of the epic proper. I therefore cannot agree at all with Oldtnherg (Zur Gesohiohte 
der Prosa, pp. 65 ff. ; Das Mahabharata, pp. 21 ff.) in seeing an earlier stage of 

the epic in these very pieces. 0/. HopKns, The Great Epic of India, pp. 266 B. j Winter- 
nUx, DLZ 1919, No. 44. 

’) See, farther on, the chapter on the age and history of the MahabhSrata, 

' a ■ ' ■ ’ . 
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and it attained the extent of about 100,000 verses (Slokas). 
A nd up to the present day this gigantic work, in spite of all 
the diverse elements of which it consists, is regarded by the 
Indians as a unified work, complete in itself, whose author 
is the most venerable Esi Krsna Bvaipayana, also called 
Fyasit. This same Esi is also said to be the compiler of the 
four Vedas and the author of the Puranas. According to 
the legend, he was not only a contemporary, but also a close 
relative of the heroes of the Mahabharata, and occasionally 
also appears in the action of the poem. His history is told 
us in great detail in the Mahabharata. 

He is the son of a famous ascetic, the Esi Parasara. This 
great saint one day catches sight of Satyavatl, who came 
into the world in a fish and was brought up by fisherfolk, and 
is so charmed with her beauty that he desires her love. But 
she will yield to him only on the condition that, after she 
has borne him a son, she may regain her maidenhood. The 
great saint grants her this wish, and also the wish that she 
may lose her fish-odour and may diffuse a wonderful perfume. 
Immediately after he has co-habited with her, she gives birth 
to a son, on an island in the Jumna, who is named Dvaipa- 
yana, “ the island- born,” The boy grows up and soon gives 
himself up to asceticism. When taking leave of his mother, 
he tells her that he will appear immediately at any time she, 
needing him, thinks of him, Satyavatl, however, once more 
a virgin, later on became the wife of the Kuru king, Santanu, 
and bore the latter two sons, Citrahgada and Vieitravirya. 
After the death of Santanu and Citrangada, Vieitravirya was 
appointed heir. He died young and childless, but left two 
wives. In order that the race may not die out, Satyavatl 


Therefore, too, it is called a sai^ihita^ i.e. ** a (complete) compilation/* “ a 
connected text,” thus MahSbh. I, 1, 21. 

®) Hence his name Fa/asa or Vedavyasa^ i, e. ‘‘classifier** “classifier of the Teda 
This is the explanation of the name given in the Mahabharata itself (1, 63, 88 : YivySas 
vedan yasmSt sa taam§d Vyasa iti smrtah, ot I, 60. 105, 13). 
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decides to call her illegitimate son Dvaipayana, so that, 
according to the legal custom of the Levirate, he may beget 
descendants by his sisters-in-law. Now although this Bvai- 
payana is a great ascetic and saint, yet he is an extremely 
ugly man with bristly hair and beard and darkly rolling 
eyes, dark in complexion (hence probably his name Ersna, 
“the black one”) and an evil smell emanates from him. 
Therefore, when he approaches the one princess she cannot 
bear the sight of him, and closes her eyes : the consequence of 
this is that her son is born blind. He later became king 
Dhftarastra. The saint then approaches the second lady, 
and she grows pale at sight of him. As the result of this she 
gives birth to a son who is pale, and is therefore called 
JPandw, “the pale one.” He is the father of the five principal 
heroes of the epic. Once again Dvaipayana is to approach 
the first woman ; but grown wiser, she sends her maid to the 
saint, who notices nothing of the substitution, and with the 
maid he begets Vidura^ to whom in the epic is allotted the 
part of a wise and well-wishing friend of Dhrtarastra as well 
as of the sons of Pandu.^^ 

This saint, Krspa Dvaipayana Vydsa, whom legend has 
made into a kind of grandfather of the heroes of the epic, is 
regarded by the Indians, up to the present day, as the author 
of the whole Mahabharata. Only after his three “ sons ” had 
died, so says the introduction to the Mahabharata,®^ did Vyasa 
publish among the people the poem composed by him. He 
imparted it to his pupil Vaisampayana, and the latter recited 
the whole poem in the intervals of the great snake-sacrifice of 
King Janamejaya. On this occasion it was heard by the Suta 
Ugrasravas, the son of Lomaharsana ; and our Mahabharata 


') Mahabh. I, 63 ; 100 ff, 

®) According to the law of tbo Levirate, VySsa is only the progenitor, not the 
father, of I)h|rtarS§|ra and PSjQdn, The deceased husband of the two widows is regarded 
as their father, 

») 1, 1, 95 
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commences with the Rsis, w'ho are assembled at the 
twelve-yearly sacrifice of Saunaka in the Naimisa forest, en- 
treating the Suta Ugrasravas to tell them the story of the 
Mababharata as he has heard it from Vais'ampayana. The 
Suta declares himself willing, and tells the story of the snake- 
sacrifice of Janamejaya, before proceeding to the repetition of 
the narrative of Vaisampay ana. 

The fact that the Mababharata consists almost entirely 
of is certainly a trait of antiquity.^’ Ugrasravas is 

the reciter of the outline story, and in the poem itself Vais'am- 
payana is the speaker. Within the narrative of Yaisam- 
payana innumerable inserted tales are put in the mouth of 
various persons, this insertion of stories within stories being 
a very popular device in Indian literature. In most cases 
the narratives, as well as the speeches of the persons appear- 
ing, have no introduction but the prose formulae : “ Vais'am- 
j^yana spake,” “ Yudhisthira spaken, “ Draupadi spake,” and 
so on. 

Fantastic as is all the information imparted to us in the 
introduction to the Mababharata about its supposed author, 
yet we find a few noteworthy statements in it. Thus we 
are told that the Rsi Vyasa narrated his work in a short 
summary as well as in detailed presentation ; further, that 
different reciters begin the poem at three different places, and 
that its length was not always the same. Ugra&’avas says 
that he knows the poem as consisting of 8,800 verses, while 
Vyasa declares that he composed the Saiphita of the Bharata 
poem in 24,000 verses, “ and without the secondary stories 


i) ** We maj observe in tbe Iliad, too, that the old epics all contain very much 
dialog’oe j only in the later epics does this dramatic element recede further into the 
background... Bst th« epic poem only reaches completion when, in addition to the 
speeches^ the outline of the narrative, too, is composed in metrical form. The final stage is 
the withdrawal of the speeches, and the narration of events only in the form of verse/* 
Ernst Windischf MSira und Buddha (Abhandl* der philolog. — histor, Klasse der K, 
sachsischen Ges. der Wiss. Leipzig 1895), pp. 222 The MahSbhSrata is still a long way 
from that ” final stage/* ■ " 
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the Bharata is recited in this length hy the experts.” Imme- 
diately afterwards it is said, rather fantastically, that Yyasa 
also composed an epic of 60 hundred thousand verses, viz. 30 
hxmdred thousand for the gods, 16 for the fathers, 14j for the 
Gandharvas and one hundred thousand for man.’’ Of course 
this only hints at the present extent of the Mahabharata, 
which has also acquired for it the designation mtamhasri 
samhita, “ collection of one hundred thousand verses.” One 
sees from these statements that the Indians themselves, in 
spite of their firm belief in the unity of the work, have at 
least retained a recollection of the fact that the Mahabharata 
only gradually grew, from an originally smaller poem, to its 
present extent. 

What the Mahabharata means to the Indians, ihe intro- 
duction to the work tells us in the most extravagant fashion. 
It is there said, for example : 

“As butter excels among curds, as the Brahman excels among 
Aryans, as the Aranyakas among the Vedas, the drink of immortality 
among medicines, the ocean among all waters, and the cow among four- 
footed beasts, even so the Mahsbharata is the best of all narrative works 
(Itihasas).” 

“ Whosoever has once heard this story, can no longer take pleasure 
in any other story though it be well worth hearing ; Just as he who has 
heard the song of thekokila^’ can take no pleasure in the harsh voice 
of the crow.” 

“^The thoughts of the poets arise from this most excellent of all 
narrative works, as the three realms of the universe from the five elements.” 

“ Whosoever presents a veda-knowing and deeply learned Brahman 

with a hundred cows with gilded horns, and he who hears daily the sacred 

stories of the Bharata poem— -these two acquire equal (religious) merit.” 

“ Verily this narrative work is a song of victory ; a king who desires 
victory, should hear it, and he will conquer the earth and triumph over 
his enemies.” 


') MahSbli. I, I, 61 ff.j 81; 101 ft. 

*) The KoMIa, the Indian, onokoo, ii^to Inclian poets what the nightingale i^o 
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‘'This is a sacred manual of morals (dharma) ; it is the best manual 
of practical life (artha), and Vyasa, of boundless wisdom, recited it also 
as a manual of salvation (moksa).* 

“ All sins, whether of thought, word or deed, depart immediately 
from the man who hears this poem.” 

“ The sage Krsna Dvaipayana, rising daily (to perform his devotional 
and ascetic exercises) composed this marvellous story, the Mahabharata, 
in three years. What we find in this book relating to morals, relating 
to practical life, relating to sensual pleasure and relating to salvation,®! 
can be found elsewhere ; but what is not written therein, can be found 
nowhere else in the world.” ® 

lor m, however, who do not look upon the Mahabharata 
with the eyes of believing Hindus, but as critical historians 
of literature it is everything but a work of art; and in any 
case we cannot regard it as the work of one author, or even 
of a defer collector and compiler. The Mahabharata 
as a whole is a literary monster. Never has the hand of an 
artist attempted the well-nigh impossible task of combining 
the conflicting elements into one unified poem. It is only 
unpoetical theologians and commentators and clumsy copy- 
ists who have succeeded in conglomerating into a hetero- 
geneous mass parts which are actually incompatible, and which 
date from different centuries. But in this jungle of poetry, 
which scholarship has only just begun to clear, there shoots 
forth much true and genuine poetry, hidden by the wild 
undergrowth. Out of the unshapely mass shine out the 
most precious blossoms of immortal poetic art and profound 
wisdom. The very fact that the Mahabharata represents 


Dharma, *Maw and cnstora’* or ** tnoralifey,” artha utility,” “advantages” 
“ practical life” and Jcamaj “ sensual gratification ” are the three aims of life, to a certain, 
extent the be-all and end-all of human existence, according to Indian ethics. The final 
aim of all striving, however, is mohqa, “deliverance” to which the various sects and phi- 
losophical systems indicate different paths. 

I, 1, 261 f. ; 2, 382 t, 393 j 62, 20 1, 23, 25, 52 f. To the last verse compare the 
Bengali saying ; “ Whatever is not in the M^hSbharata is not to be found in Bharata- 
varf a ” (i^e. in India). 
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a tchole rather than one single and unified work, 

and contains so many and so multifarious things, makes it 
more suited than any other hook, to afford us an insight 
into the deepest depths of the soul of the Indian people. 

This may he shown by the following survey of the con- 
tents of the Mahabharata and its various component parts, > 

The PiiiNCiPAD Narrative OP the MahabhIrata. 

Years ago Adolf Holtzmann (Senior) undertook the hold 
endeavour “ to open up for the first time for German poetry 
lovers, the essence of the Mahabharata, the old Indian 
national epic itself.” He started from the undoubtedly 
correct point of view that the Mahabharata is not ‘HJie Indian 
epic,” but that rather only “ the remains, the ruins of the 
ancient Indian heroic songs . after much retouch- 

ing, extension, and disfigurement, are contained in the 
Mahabharata.” But with enviable self-confidence he believed 


The whole of the Mahabharata has been translated into English prose by Kisori Mohan 
GanguU and published by Protap Chandra Roy (Calcutta 1S84-1896), and by Manmatha 
Hath Diitt (Calcutta 1895-1905). A fine poetical rendering, partly in metrical transla- 
tions, partly in prose extracts, has been given by Romesh Dutt in his “Maha-Bharata, the 
Epic of Ancient India condensed into English Verse,” London 1899. Extracts from the 
Mahabharata will also be found in John Muir’s “ Original Sanskrit Texts ” (1858-1872), 
and “Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers” (London 1879), and in Monier 
WiUifuns^ “ Indian Wisdom,” 4th ed., London 1893. A Summary of the 18 Parvans has 
been given by Monier Williams, Indian Epic Poetry, London, 1863 j an outline of the 
story and extracts by J. C. Oman, The Great Indian Epics, London 1899, pp. 93 if. 
Books I-X have been translated into French by H Fauche, Paris, 1863-1870, a collection 
of larger extracts by Ph. E. Foucaujo, Le Mahabharata, onze episodes tires de ce poem© 
epique, Paris, 1862. Several exjisodes have been translated into Italian by P. E. Favolini, 
1902, and into Gezman by F. Bopp (Berlin, 1824), by the poet Friedrich Ruckert (s. E. 
Boasherger, “ Riickeit-Studien,” 1878, pp. 84-122 and “ Biickert-Haclilese ” I, 270; II, 
315 ff.), by A. Boltzmann, Indische Sagen, 1846-1847 (new edition by M. Winternitz, 
Jena, !912, and 1921), by J. Bertel, Indische Mfirchen, Jena, 1919, Ho. 10-14, and by 
W. Porzig in the series “ Indische ErzShler” (Vols. 12 and 15, Leipzig 1923, 192 ft), The 
philosophical texts of the MahabhSrata have been translated into German by 0. Strauss 
and P. Demsen, Tier philosophisohe Text^/''€es HahabhSratam : SanatsujStaparvan, 
BhagavadgitS, Mokshadharma, Anugit^, Leipz|^1906, 

*) Indische Sagen. Part 2; Die Kuruinge^ Kaarisruhe 1846, 
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himself to be endowed with the ability to reconstruct the 
ancient original heroic poem from these retouched and 
disfigured “ruins.” He thought that by means of omissions, 
abridgments, and alterations, he had created in German 
verse an Indian heroic poem, which gave a better idea of 
the actual Mahabharata as sung by the ancient Indian bards, 
than a literal translation of the existing original text would 
probably give. Now Holtzmanu, with ingenious insight and 
deep poetic feeling, certainly often hit upon the right thing, 
but then he departed so arbitrarily from the Sanshrit text, 
that his work can only be regarded as a very free recast 
of the ancient Mahabharata, but in no case as a faithful 
representation of it. In fact Holtzmann attempted an im- 
possible task. Every endeavour to reconstruct “ the ancient 
Indian national epic itself” in its original shape will always 
be attended by so great an element of arbitrariness, that it 
can only have a purely subjective value. 

On the other hand, it is comparatively easy to extract 
a Jeet'nel from the enormous ma.ss of songs of the Mahabharata, 
[, namelj, the m’ rative of the battle of the Kauravas and the 
Paniams, which in any case formed the subject of the actual 
epic. This shall be done in the following, necessarily short 
outline. "We trace the story of the great fight, taking into 
consideration also, as far as possible, the important secondary 
stories referring to the principal heroes. In this we shall 
not digress into doubtful hypotheses upon the “ original ” epic, 

I but faithfully follow the Mahabharata text now available to us, 

; leaving aside, for the present, everything which has no refer- 

ence to the principal narrative. 


The Betcent of the Kauravas and the Pdndavas. 

In the land of the Bharatas there once ruled a king of the house 
the Kurus, Ssntanu by name. By the goddess Ganga who had 


) Goddess of the Eiyer Genges, 
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become a mortal womaiij tliis. king had a son 'ealled ■ whom he had 

appointed as his successor to the' throne. One day, when the latter had' 
already grown up into a superb hero endowed with all warlike yvirtues^ 
Saotanii met. the beautiful fisher girl Satyavati, fell in • love' with , .b.er' a^nd 
desired... her as a wife. Her .father, the king of the fisherf oik, „,.... would,. ' 
however, only, give her to him on condition that the son bo.re by .bis 
daughter should inherit the throne. .But Santanu 'would not consent to 
this,, though he found it difficult to give up his beloved. Now Bhlsma 
goon noticed how depressed his father was, and when he had learned the 
: cause of this depression, he himself went to the king of the fishermen to 
woo Satyavatl on his father^s behalf. He not only announces his intention 
to renounce his right to the throne, but takes a vow of chastity, so as to 
make it impossible for any son of his to claim the throne, whereupon the 
fisherman gladly gives him his daughter. So Santana marries Satyavatl 
and has two sons by her, Citrctihgada and Vicitravlrya. Soon after this, 
Santana died and young Citrangada was killed in battle by a Gandharva : 
then Bhlsma, as the senior of the family, annointed Vicitravirya as king. 
The latter, however, died young and without issue, though he had two 
wives. In order that the race may not die out, Satjavati begs Bhlsma to 
beget descendants by the surviving widows of Vicitravirya, in accordance 
with the ancient usage of the Levirate. But Bhisma, mindful of his vow 
of chastity, declares that though the sun may give up its brilliancy, the fire 
its heat, the moon may give up the coolness of its rays, the god Indra 
his bravery, and the god Dharma ^ 1 his justice, be could never break his 
promise. Then Satyavatl remembers her illegitimate son V^asa^ and with 
Bhisma’s consent invites him to see to the propagation of the race. And 
as we have already seen,^) the saint Vyasa begets Bhfiarasim^ Pa'ndio 
and ficlura. As Dhrtarastra was born blind, the younger brother Pandu 
became king, ^ Dhrtarastra married Gmdlidn^ daughter of the king of 
Gaiidhara, and she bore him a hundred sons, the eldest of whom was named 
Durgodkana, Pandu had two wives, Pftha or Kunil, daughter of a king of 
the Yadavas, and Madrid sister of Salya^ king of the Madras. • Kunti bore 
him three sons : YudUstJiira^ the eldest, Arjnm and Bhlma, who was born 
on the same day as Duryodhana, whilst MadrI gave birth to the twins 
Nakula and Sakadeva, 

Here the epic relates the following very fantastic story (which could 
scarcely have belonged to the old poem), according to which these five 

The god of death, and at the same time the god of justice. 
di2 


See above, pp. 323f. 
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pricicipal heroes of the epic are supposed to have been begotteu aot but 
o» feM/ a/ PincIiL Paiicju killed a pair of antelopes at the time of 
eopiiktioQ. In reality^ however, it was a rsi who had assumed the form of 
an antelope in order to enjoy love. This rsi now pronounces a curse that 
P%du shall die during the enjoyment of love. Pandu therefore determines 
to lead the life of an ascetic, and to renounce sexual pleasures. In order to 
provide descendants, however, Kunt! invokes the gods to beget children 
with her. Dhama, the god of Justice, begets Yudhisthira with her, Viyu, 
the god of the wind, begets strong Bhima and lodra, the king of the gods, 
begets Arjuna. At Kunt! request, the two As?i ns cohabit with Madrl, 
and beget the twins Nakula and Sahadcva with her. 


The Pandavas and Kaurams at the Comt of 1) hr tarastf a. 

When Paufju died soon afterwards, blind Dhrtarastra assumed the 
reins of government The five sons of Pap.u accompanied their mother 
Kunt! — Pandu^s second wife Madri had thrown herself on to his funeral 
pyre"to the court of king Dhrtarastra at Hastinapura, where they were 
educated with the princes, their cousins. 

Even in their Juvenile games, the sons of Paadu excelled over those of 
Dhrtarastra, arousing the Jealousy of the latter. Bhima, in particular, 
evinced great exuberance of spirits and gave many an exhibition of unruly 
strength which were most displeasing to Dhrtarastrak children. For 
insfeafiee, if the children climbed a tree, he would shake It so that his 
cousins tumbled down together with their fruits. For this reason 
Duryodhana hated Bhima intensely, and made several attempts on his life 
without however being able to harm him. The boys grew up, and two 
famous Brahmans, skilled in the use of weapons, Krpa and Drona, were 
engaged as their tutors. There were among their pupils besides the sons of 
Dhrtarastra and of Papdu, also Amatthamm^ one of Dropak sons, and 
Katna^ son of a Suta or charioteer. Duryodhana and Bhima soon became 
Drona’s best pupils with the clubs, A§vatthtoau in magic arts, Nakula and 
Sahadeva in sword exeieises, and Yudhisthira in chariot fighting. But 
Arjuna was not only the best archer, but excelled all the others in every 
respect. For this reason the sons of Dhrtarastra were extremely Jealous of 
him. 

When the princes had completed their studies, Drona organised a 
tournament at which bis pupils were to show their ■■■ It is * a brilliant 
and festive assembly .f the’ king, 'the' and'^utnetou^;^ are 
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..' present. , BBima; aacl DiiiTodhana -give a ..performanee of clab-.fi^Biin'g 
whieli ,tli,reatens to become so deadly earnest tbat-tbe eorabatante ,,baTe^^ to. 
...be separated. Arjana is iiiiiversally praised for his skill in areherf:.'.,,:', 
....Karna also, enters the . ringj and exeentes the same, feats, as ArjtiBa, wMeh', 
.^greatly angers the. , latter, whilst Dnryodhana Joyfully^ em.braees' Karna' 
and swears eternal friendship. Karna challenges Arjuna to a duel,, bat 
as the descendant of a charioteer he is laughed to scorn by the Pand®''^as. ; 

YurlMsfMra becomes heir to the throne, Compiraey against him mid 
his hf others, {The lac home,) 

After a year had elapsed, Dhrtarastra appointed as heir to the throne, 
Yiidhisthira, the first-born of the Knru family, who had distingnished 
himself by his bravery as well as by all other virtues. The other Pandavas. 
perfected themselves still further in arms, and even went forth on victori- 
ous campaigns of conquest off their own bat. When Dhrtarastra learned 
of these exploits of the Pandavas who were growing mightier and mightier, 
he felt some anxiety as to the future of his own line. Therefore when 
Dnryodhana, his younger brother Dtissasana^ his friend Karna and his 
maternal uncle Salcuni concerted a plot against the Pandavas, they found 
a willing supporter in the aged king. They persuaded Dhrtarastra to 
remove the Pandavas to Varanavata on some pretext or other. At 
Varapavata Duiyodhana engaged a skilful builder to construct a house 
of lac and of other highly inflammable materials, in which the Pandavas 
were to live. At night when they would all be asleep, the house was to be 
set on fire, so that the Papijavas would meet their doom. But Vidura 
tells Yudhisthira privately of the treacherous plan, and for this eommuni- 
cation he makes use of a MIeeeha language, i,e, the language of a non- 
Indian tribe, which was not understood by the others. Now. to avoid 
arousing suspicion, as they feared that Duryodhana would otherwise have 
them killed in some other fashion by assassins, they pretend to fall in with 
the plan, journey to VaranEvata and occupy the lac house. However, 
they flee into the forest by a subterranean passage which they had previ- 
ously had dug, after setting fire to the house, in which, in addition to the 
builder, there is only a drunken low-easte woman lying asleep with her five 
sons. While everyone believes that the Pandavas have been burned with 
their mother Kunt!, and the funeral ceremonies are being performed at 
Dfirtarastra^'s court, the five brothers are wandering about with their 


in the forest on the other side of the Ganges. At dead of night 
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complains of thirst/ and Shimaeoiiducts his mother .and,, 
a banyan tree where, they are to rest while he is seeking water. Pollo.wing 
the water-birds, he eomes to a Jake, where he bathes and drinks and dips 
Ms upper garments into the water, so as to take water to the others. , ,He 
hastens back, to ' find all 'his people asleep under the tree. At the sight 
of his mother and brothers lying asleep thus, he bemoans their sad fate^ in 
bitter words. 

Ridimba^ the giant ^ and his sister. 

Near this banyan tree there lurks a horrible, man-eating giant, the 
Raksasa Hidmha, He smells human flesh, and from a high tree sees the 
sleeping forms. His mouth waters for the delicacy which has so long 
been denied to him, and he asks his sister, the giantess Hidimba, to go 
and see what manner of people they be; they would then enjoy a feast of 
fresh human flesh and blood together, and dance and sing merrily after- 
wards. The giantess approaches them, but no sooner does she set eyes 
on Bhima than she is seized by violent love for the strong young hero. 
She therefore transforms herself into a beautiful human woman and steps 
smilingly towards Bhima, tells him that this forest is haunted by a man- 
eating Raksasa, her brother, who has sent her here, but that she loves 
Bhima and desires no other man but him as her lord, that he may take 
delight in her, and that she will rescue him. Bhima replies that it would 
not enter his head to yield to passion, and to leave his mother and brothers 
in the lurch. Hidimba answers that he may awaken his relatives by all 
means, and she will save them all. Bhima retorts, however, that he would 
not dream of awakening his mother and brothers from their sweet slumber: 
Raksasas, Yaksas (elves), Gandharvas and sueh-Hke riff-raff do not alarm 
him in the least, and he will find a way of dealing with the man-eater 
himself. At this juncture the giant Hidimba, thinking that his sister 
is too long away, appears in person, and would slay the love-sick Hidimba 
in his anger. But Bhima confronts him and challenges him to fight. 
After a terrible conflict, during which the brothers awake, Bhima slays 
the giant. When he is about to despatch Hidimba likewise, Yudhisthira 
exhorts him not to slay a woman. At her earnest entreaties, he at last 
agrees to be united to her until a son is born to her. Yudhisthira arranges 
that Bhima may stay with the giantess all day, but that he must always 
return before sunset. So Hi^imbS flies through the air with Bhima to 
the pleasant hill-tops, where they give themselves up to the pleasures of 
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love^ until she vGoneeiveSj. and bears, a son^ who grows ' into a .mighty 
Esksasa. They call him G kaptkaea, and later oo, in, the' great fight^ he 
does good' service to the Pinedas. 

T/ie giant Baka a7id the Brahman familg. 

Disguised as ascetics/ the Paodavas now wander from forest to forest, 
experiencing many an adventure, and come at last to a city EkaeakrS: 
where, without being recognised, they stay at a Brahman’s house. , During ^ 
the, day they, beg for their food and in the evening they bring it homo, 
where Kunti divides all the food into two halves, the one for BHlma, and 
the other for all the rest. One day Kunt! is alone at home with Bhlma. 
Loud groans and lamentations are heard proceeding from the apartments 
of the Brahman whose hospitality they are enjoying. First of all they 
hear the Brahman give vent to bitter lamentations over the lot of humanity 
in general, and declare that it would be best for him to perish together 
with his family, for he would never have the heart to sacrifice his faithful 
wife, his beloved daughter or his dear little son, and yet on the other 
hand, were be to die alone, he would be leaving his dear ones to sure 
distress. Then the Brahman’s wife begins 'to speak, and says that he 
must live on, so as to provide for his children and to preserve the race : 
she herself, having borne him a son and a daughter, has fulfilled the 
purpose of her life, and can die in peace. Were he to die, she could 
never nourish and protect her two children single-handed; she would 
be able neither to protect her daughter from unworthy men nor to 
give her son an education worthy of a Brahman, Whereas he could 
take a second wife, she herself, as a widow, would lead but a pitiable 
existence. As birds swoop greedily down upon a piece of flesh that is 
cast away, thus do men abuse a woman who is bereaved of her 
husband.'” Therefore she vrill sacrifice her life. The daughter, who 
has listened to what her parents have said, now has her say, and seeks 
to prove that for her alone is it fitting to die for the family. ^‘Isit 
not said : A son is as oiie^s own self, a wife is a friend, but a daughter 
is misery. Eid thyself of this misery, therefore, and let me fulfil my 
duty,’'’ While these three converse in this fashion, and finally burst into 
tears, the little son, his eyes wide open, approaches each one individually, 
and says, smiling, in his sweet, childish voice: Do not weep, father! 

Do not weep, mother! Do not weep, sister!” And the little fellow gaily 
takes a blade of grass from the ground, saying ; I am going to kill the 
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man-eating Riksasa with this ! ■ And in the midst of tlieir sore distress, 
their hearts were filled with joy when they heard the boy sweet voice. 
It is this moment whieh Kunti, the mother of the 'Pancjavas, chooses to 
enter and to enquire what it is that has gone wrong. She is then told that 
a man-eating Raksasa, the giant Baka, lurks in the vicinity of the city, 
and that at certain intervals the inhabitants of the city are obliged to 
supply him with a cartload of rice, two buffaloes and a human being by 
way of tribute. The families are chosen in rotation, and it is now the turn 
of the family in question. Then KuntI consoles the Brahman and suggests 
that one of her five sons shall pay the tribute to the Riksasa. But the 
Brahman will not hear of a Brahman, and a guest at that, sacrificing his 
life for him. Then Kunti explains to him that her son is a great hero, 
whieh fact is not to be disclosed, and that he will surely slay the Riksasa. 
Bhima is prepared to carry out his mother’s proposal immediately, and the 
next morning he drives into the forest haunted by the monster, with the 
cart containing the food intended for the Riksasa. As soon as he reaches 
the forest, he begins to eat the food himself (this is most humorously 
described), and is in no wise perturbed by the stormy approach of the giant. 
Even when the infuriated P^aksasa showers blows on him with both hands, 
he calmly continues eating. It is not until he bas eaten everything up that 
he prepares for the combat. They uproot the mightiest trees in the forest 
and hurl them at each other. A stupendous struggle then ensues, the result 
of whieh is that Bhima breaks the giant in two across his knee. Bhima 
extracts a promise from the remaining Raksasas, the relatives and 
subjects of Baka, that they will never again kill a human being, and 
he then returns to his brothers. There is great joy in the city, but the 
PSqdavas preserve their incognito. 

The self-choice and marriage of Draiipadl 

After a time the Pandavas decide to leave Ekaeakra and to migrate to 
Panc^la. On the road thither they hear that Brupada^ king of the Pinealas, 
is about to hold a ‘^self-choice ” O for his daughter. The brothers decide 


Svayamvara^ i.e. ‘‘ bnde’s self-choice,” is a form of engagement or betrothal 
in which the king’s daughter herself chooses her husband from amongst the assembled 
princes and heroes (after her father has issued a solemn invitation), placing a garland 
around the neck of the chosen one, whereupon the marriage takes place. While the 
Svayamvara is very frequently described in epic poetry, this custom is not mentioned at all 
in the brahmanical law-lodke, which otherwise treat the various kinds of betrothal in great 
detail. <7/. J. J. Meyer, Dae Weilj im altfudisehen Epos, pp. 60 , 
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:o take part in the festival, and, disguised as Brahmans, they go to the 
residential town of Drupada, where they live unrecognised at the house of 
a potter, and beg for their food as Brahmans. Now Drupada had had a very 
stiff bow made, and had bad a target set high up in the air by means of a 
mechanical contrivance, and he proclaimed that only the hero who could 
draw the bow and hit the mark, would be qualified to win his daughter Krsns 
at the Svayamvara. Princes of all lands, among them the Kauravas, 
Bury odhana and his brothers and Karua, accept King Drupada’s invitation 
and assemble in the festively decorated hall in which the self -choice of a 
husband is to take place. Innumerable Brahmans, too^ flock in as specta- 
tors, and among them are the five Paqdavas. There are brilliant festivities 
for several days, and the foreign kings and the Brahmans enjoy splendid 
hospitality as guests. At last, on the sixteenth day, attended by the usual 
ceremonies, the radiant Krsna, beautifully dressed and adorned, steps into 
the halt, holding the garland of flowers in her hand. Her brother 
dpmna proclaims in a loud voice : 


“Mark this bow, assembled monarehs, and the target hung on high. 
Through yoh whirling pierced discus let five glittering arrows fly ! 
Whoso born of noble lineage, hits the far suspended aim. 

Let him stand and as his guerdon Drupad’s beauteous 

maiden claim ! ^’ * ) 


After this he tells his sister the names of all the kings present, beginning 
with Duryodhana. All of them are at once enamoured of the charming 
each is jealous of the other, and every single individual hopes to 
win her. One after the other novy attempts to bend the bow, but none 
succeed. Then Karna steps forward ; he has already bent the bow, and is 
prepared to hit the mark, when Krspa calls out in a loud voice : “ My choice 


shall not be a charioteer.” With a bitter laugh and a glance towards the 


sun, Karna throws the bow down again. In vain do the mighty kings 
Sisupala, Jarasandha and ^alya strive to btnd the bow. Then Arjuna 
arises from the midst of the Brahmans. Amid loud murmurs of applause 
from those who admire the stately youth, and amid the sounds of dis- 
approval of those who are angry at the presumption of a Brahman in enter- 
ing the lists with warriors, he strides to the bow, bends it in the 
twinkling of an eye, and shoots the target dowp. When Kr^na sees the 
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[arland' Joyfully, and followed by the 


godlike youth, she bauds him the; • gi 
princess, Arjuna Iea¥es the ball. ■■ 

However, when the assembled kings perceive that Dropada really in- 
tends to give his daughter to the Brahman, they take it as an insult ; for 
in their opinion, the self-ehoiee of a husband is. for warriors, but not , for 
Brahmans. They attempt to kill Drupada, but.. Bhima and Arjuna hasten 
to bis aid. Bhima uproots a mighty tree, and stands ■, there, 
terrible as the god of death. Arjuna . stands beside him, with the 
bent bow. Karna fights with Arjuna, and Salya with Bhima. After 
a hard fight, Karna and ^alja confess .. themselves beaten, , The . kings 
give up the fight, and return to their homes. . ■ But the ■ Panclavas 
go on their way with Kispa, and wend their way to the potter^s house, 
where Kunt! anxiously awaits them. Arjuna now declares in the presence 
of his mother and his brothers that he will not wed Krsna, daughter of 
Drupada, whom he has won, for himself alone, but that, in accordance with 
the ancient custom of their family, she must become the common wife of 
all five brothers. 

Among those present at the self-choice was Kfsnay the chieftain of 
a elan of the Yadavas and the cousin of the Pandavas (for Vasudeva, 
Krsna^s father, was KuntPs brother). He was the only one who had 
recognised the Pandavas, in spite of their disguise. He therefore followed 
the Pandavas, accompanied by his brother Baladetm^ VmiiQdi them at the 
potter^s house, and disclosed to them that he was their relative. This 
greatly rejoiced the Pandavas, but in order that they might not be re- 
cognised, Krsna and Baladeva soon took their departure. 

Prince Dhrstadyomna had also secretly followed the Pandavas in 
order to find out who the hero who had won his sister for his consort, really 
was. He conceals himself in the potter’s house, and observes how 
the brothers return home and respectfully greet their mother, how 
Knot! instructs Draupad! regarding the preparation and distribution of 
the food, how after the evening meal they betake themselves to rest, 
the youngest brother spreading a mattress of ku§a grass whereon the 
five brothers stretch themselves in t irn, each one on his antelope-skin, 
whilst their mother and Draupadl put up their beds at their head and foot 
respectively : arid he hears how the brothers still regale one another with 
all kinds of conversation upon arms and warlike deeds before falling 
asleep. Then Dhrstadyumna hastens back to his father, to tell him that, 


usually called Draupadl, ** daughter of Drupada.’ 





^udaino. from tfeeir conversation, the supposed Brahmans must be wamors, 
at whi^eh the king rejoices exceedingly- The next mommg, Drupa a 

invites the Pandavas to the palace, in order to celebrate his daughter s 
wedding with due festivity. It is only now that Yudhisjlnra informs 

him that they are the sons of Pancju, whom people had thought dead , 
Drupada is much rejoiced at this, for it had always been his wish to have 
the Lve Arjuna as a son-in-law. Just when he is about to perform 

the ceremonial marriage of his daughter with Arjuna, he is, _ however, 

what astonished and disillusioned to learn from Yudhisthira that 

M must become the common wife of all five brothers. The scruples 

hieh he puts forward are, however, appeased when he learns of the ancien 
7*^ L custom o£ the Panics, end DraupadI is wedded before the secied 
rYli,thi,o-.s the eldest brother, .„d then to the other 
tor brothers in order of ege.» Knot! blesses her danghter-,n-kw, and 
S,V. sends rich and most costly wedding presents to the newly-wedded 

'.people. 

indnbitaWy faitMally preserved an 
Inthismamag or ratlier group-marriage, of which the marriage 

old feature of the in certain regiouB of Mia at 

of the Pandavas aifo as a legitimate form of marriage in ancient 

the present day vvae hr brahmanical views. When Drupada says (I, 197, 27) : 

India, and is directly opp ^ 

a TKe law teaches that one man 

has many men as M ‘ .j^^jp/heroes of the epic have only one wife between 
When, in spite of this . ; was so closely interwoven with the whole legend and 

them, it is a proot tha ^ MahSbhSrata acquired a more and 

the ancient epic, that, even a > t,ook, the elimination of this 

Pnore hrahmanical character and V ’ 

feature could not be dreamed o. AU^ occasion Vyaaa 

to five husbands, by means o ^ husband, and implored the 

relates the silly story of a mai because she bad cried jdre times “Give me 

god §iva to procure a ins an ^ ^ future birth. This maiden is reborn 

a husband,” Siva promises her five hnsban^^ 

as Kr§na, Drupada’s daughter, an Pandavas, who live in the potter’s 

Ascoondstoryis not much m^re m^ 

bouse as begging Brahmans co 

that they have brought the al custom, “ Enjoy it all together.” Only 

outloobing up.Kunti »uch perturbed ; but the 

then does she notice tha therefore the five brothers must enjoy 

word of a mother may not be ““ ® “ ^ ^ related to Drupada, is the sivaitio “ Five 
Dranpadi in common. A third st y, f-utaabio and confused account, aooordinp 

to which Indra, as a punishment for having 
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The Panda^m get 

The report} that the PindaYas are still alive and that it ' was . Arjuna 
who had won Dmiipadi at the' self -choice, is soon , noised . abroad.* ■ Dnryo- 
dhana and his friends return sadly to Hastinap'ura, and they are m.ueh 
east down by the Pindavas^ having gained two mighty allies by their 
marriage, namely, Drupada and the Panealas, and Krana and the Yidavas. 
Duryodhana is of opinion that they should be on their guard against the 
Pandavas, and suggests that they should get- rid of them by treachery, 
Karoa, on the other hand, is for open combat. But Bhisma, supported by 
Vidura and Drona, advises Dhrtarastra to cede one-half of the kingdom to- 
the Paodavas and tO' live' peaceably with them,- Dhrtara-stra agrees to this 
proposal and cedes one-half of his kingdom to the Ptojavas, and it is ar- 
ranged that they shall settle in the ■ desert of - Khaoc|avaprastha.. ' Yudhis- 
thira gladly accepts the offer, and, accompanied by Kr^^na, the Pandavas 
journey to Khandavaprastha, where they found as their residence the great 
city and fort of Indraprastka (near modern Delhi). 

Jrjnna^s hanuhmnt mid adventures. 

The Pantjavas live happy and contented in Indraprastha with their 
common wife. In order to avoid any jealousy among them, they had 
mutually agreed (on the advice of the divine sage Narada) that if any 
one of the brothers should intrude on a private interview of any other of 
the brothers with Draupadl, the former should go into banishment and 
lead a life of chastity for twelve years. Owing to this understanding they 
lived at peace with one another. 

One day some robbers steal some cattle from a Brahman, who comes 
running into the palace violently reproaching the king for not protecting his 


and an incarnation of Lak^rai or §rl (goddess of good fortune and beauty) is destined to 
be bis wife. The five PSnc^avas are incarnations of the one Indra, Braupadi is an incar- 
nation of Lak^mT, so that Braupadi has actnally only one husband ! There is not even an 
attonipt made to bring these three justification stories into accord with one another or 
with the principal narrative. On the other hand, it is repeatedly distinctlj emphasized 
that it was an aw, c‘/£.'nf/a?m7|/ indeed a general Indian custom, but a special 
family usage ox the Pandavas. In Buddhist and Jain stories, Draupadi's self-choice of 
a husband is so described that she chooses, not Arjuna, but all the five PJndavas simul- 
teneoasly. Strangely enough, even a few European scholars have tried to wterpret and 
justify the marriage to five husbands mythologically, allegorically and symbolically, in- 
stead of accepting it as an ethnological fact. {Of. my “ Notes on the MahibhSrata/' 
lEAS, 1S97, pp. tSS ff.). 


siibjeeis swffieieBtlj, Arjiina .wishes to hasten to his aid immediatelj. Ghanee 
will have it that. the weapons are hanging in. a room in whieh., ,.Yudbis|hira 
happens to be together .with Draupadl. Arjuna is in a dilemma. . Is .he .to. fail 
in his duty of a warrior towards the Brahman^ and to break the: rale with 're- 
gard to their common wife, or is he to violate the former so; as to, be. able, to 
conform to the .latter? He de.eides to enter the room and fetch the /..wea-; 
pcnsf .he pursues the robbers and restores the cattle to the Brahman. Then 
he reiurns home and anoounees to Yudhisthira thatj in aceordan.ee with 
the agreement, he will go into banishment for twelve years. Though 
Yudbisthira tries to restrain him, as he had taken no offence whatsoever, 
Arjuna nevertheless retires to the forest, on the principle that what is 
right is right, whatever the circumstances. 

Here he has many adventures. On one occasion he is bathing in the 
Ganges, and is about to come out of the water, after sacrificing ' to ■■ the 
fathers, when Ulupl^ the daughter of a N%a king, draws him down into 
the kingdom of the Nagas (snake demons). She explains to him that she 
has fallen in love with him, and begs him to take delight in her. Arjuna 
replies that he cannot do this, as he has taken the vow of chastity. But 
the snake virgin objects, saying that this vow can only refer to Draupadf, 
and that, as a matter of fact, it is his duty as a warrior to aid the unfortu- 
nate ; and that if he would not grant her request, she would end her life— 
he must therefore save her life. Arjuna is powerless against these argu- 
ments, and keeping his eye on his duty,” he grants beautiful UlupX^s 
request and spends a night with her. 

On another occasion his wanderings bring him to Citravahana, king of 
Manipura, and he falls in love with the king’s beautiful daughter Ciiran* 
gaia. But she is a ^^son -daughter/’ and the king only gives her to 
him on condition that a son born of her be accounted as his (Citraviha- 
na’s)son. Arjuna agrees to this, and lives with her in Manipura^ > for 
three years. After she has borne a son, he takes leave of her and conti- 
nues his wanderings. 

After having visited various holy places and had many more adven- 
tures, he meets Krsna and visits him in his city of Dviraka, where he is 
received with great festivity. A few days later there was a great feast 


^ ) A putriha or son daughter ” is a daughter whose son does not belong to the 
husband, but to the father of the girl. For if a man has no son, he can appoint his 
daughter as 'putrika^ whereby a son born of her becomes the oontinnator of her father's race, 
i.e. he is bound in duty to the ancestral sacrifioe and entitled to the inheritance. 

®) We hear no mor® of the vow of chastity. 
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of the Trarikand Aiidhakas — elans of.- the Yadavas—oii, the. hill Rai?a- 
taka. Nobiem.eii and citizans go forth . with ■ music, singing and daneiiig, 
and there is ' great merriment, 'Baladeva, Krsna’s brother; gets drunk 
with: his wife Revati; Ugrasena, king of the Vrsois, comes with, his 

■ thousand wives, ' .and many other princes with their wives. On this 

■ occasion ' Arjuna sees Snhhadm, Krsna’s beautiful sister, and becomes 
enamoured of her. He asks Krsna how he can obtain' her, and the 
latter advises him to carry' her off by force after the fashion of 
warriors, as a self-choice is always an uncertain affair ^). Then 
Arjuoa sends a messenger to Yudhisthira to ask his permission for the 
abduction of Subhadri, Yudhisthira gives his consent, and Arjuna goes 
forth in his chariot in full battle array, as though he were going to the 
chase, Suhhadra is taking a stroll on Raivataka, and Just as she is about 
to return to Dvaraka, Arjuna seizes her, places her on his chariot and 
drives off with her in the direction of Indraprastha. Great excitement 
prevails in Dvaraka ; the drunken Baladeva is furious at Arjuna^s having 
violated the laws of hospitality. But Krsna pacifies his relatives by telling 
them that Arjuna has not offended them at all. On the contrary, he had 
not considered the Yaiavas so avaricious that they would sell a maiden 
like a head of cattle, and he had not wanted to take the chance of an 
uncertain self-choice, so his only course had been to carry Subhadri off. 
There was no objection to the marriage itself, but they should recall 
Arjuna, and effect a reconciliation. This actually takes place, and Arjuna 
and Subhadri are married. He stays in Dvaraka for another year, 
enjoying the society of Subhadri, He spends the remainder of the twelve 
years at the sacred place of Puskara, after which he returns to Indra- 
prastha. Draupadi reproaches him for his marriage with Subhadri, but 
is appeased when Subhadri offers herself to Draupadi as a maidservant. 
Thenceforth Draupadi, Subhadri and Kunti live happily together. Subhadri 
bore Arjuna a son, Abkimanyu, who became a favourite with his father and 
his uncles, but Draupadi bore one son to each of the five Pin(Javas. 

YudkutUra becomes the Euler of the World 

King Yudhisthira reigned Justly and piously in his kingdom, and his 
subjects, who loved him devotedly, lived m peace and happiness. The 
king^s brothers, too, led a happy life. But Arjuna enjoyed a still more 


*) Obviotislj tbe TMavas were a rough shepherd-tribe, with whom marriage hy iheji 
was still legitimat©, __ 
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iiitimate fiieiidsliip with Krsna. Ooee whea the two .frieods were eoiiTers-, 
iiig in the .groves bj the Jumna (where they had veritable orgies ..with 
many beautiful, womens . and in which even Draupadl and 'Subliad.ra parti-, 
eipated) the god .Agni approached them .in the form of a Brahman, and 
besought them to assist him in burning the Khandava forest. . The .fact: 
was that the god had. indigestion, after eating the numerous offerings at 
some great sacrifice, and Brahman had told him that he must burn the 
.Khandava forest if he wished to recover from it: but every time he had 
attempted to set the forest afire, the forest animals extinguish it again. 
Arjuna and Krsna are to prevent this, and Agni procures heavenly weapons 
for. them for the purpose : for Arjuna the mighty bow Gandiva with two 
loexhaustible quivers and a splendid chariot- with silvery-white horses and 
reeogoisable from afar by a monkey banner; and for Krsna a.' sure discos 
and an irresistible club. With these weapons they support Agni and kill 
all creatures which attempt to escape from the burning forest. They spare 
only the demon Maya, who is a great artist among the heavenly host.^t 

In thankfulness at the sparing of his life, the demon Maya builds for 
Yudhisthira a marvellous palace with all kinds of most ingenious devices. 
After some time Yudhisthira, in agreement with Krsna, decided to offer 
the great sacrifice for the consecration of a king (rajasuya). Now only 
a ruler of the world, a great conqueror, is entitled to offer this sacrifice. 
But as Jarasandha, king of Magadha, is the mightiest ruler for the time 
being, he must be removed. He is killed in a duel with Bhima. After 
this, Arjuna, Bhima, Sahadeva and Nakula go forth on victorious cam- 
paigns of conquest in the north, east, south and west respectively, on the 
strength of which Yudhisthira becomes possessed of a world-kingdom. The 
kings^ consecration sacrifice may now be offered, and it is celebrated with 
great pomp. Numerous kings, including the Kauravas, are invited to it. 
At the close of the sacrifice, gifts of honour are distributed. At Bhisma’s 
suggestion, Krspa is to receive the first gift of honour. Sisupala, king 
of Cedi, objects to this. A quarrel ensues, ending in the death of Siiupala 
at the hands of Krsna, 

When the sacrifice is accomplished, the foreign kings take their depar- 
ture. Krsaa, too, returns to his home. Only Duryodhana and his uncle 
Sakuoi stay on in the palace of the Panclavas for some time. When view- 
ing the superb building Duryodhana meets with all kinds of mishaps. 


Here ends the J[diparvan, or First booh of tho M'ah-'S bliSrata. 
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He mistakes a crystal surface for a "lake^ and undresses in,, order to taihe; 
OB the other liand^ he , mistakes an artificial pond for dry land, and has an 
inYoliintary dip, at' which Bhima and Arjnoa burst out laug,hiDg loudly 
This scorn .wounded Duiyodhana very deeply, for be was already eonsumed 
with envy. It is with feelings of. the deepest envy and hate that he take.s 
leave of his cousins and .returns to Hastinapura. 

The game of dice, 

Duryodlmna tells, his tale of woe to his uncle ^akuni in bitter words. 
He tells him ■ that he cannot bear the disgrace o£ seeing his enemies 
celebrating such triumphs ; and that, as he cannot see any way of getting 
at the Paridavas, he will put an end to his life 'by fire, poison or water. 
Then ^akurii proposes that a game of dice should be arranged, and ^hat 
Yudhisfchira be invited to it ; *and ^akuni, who is a skilled player, is to 
win Yudhisthira’s whole kingdom from him with ease. They repair 
forthwith to the aged king Dhrtarastra, in order to obtain his consent to 
the plan. At first the king will have nothing to do with it, wishing at 
all events to consult his wise brother Vi Jura ; but when Duryodhana 
points out to him that Vidura always takes the part of the Pinclavas, the 
feeble old king allows them to talk him over, and orders the game of 
dice to be held. He sends Vidura in person to Yudhisfchira to invite him 
to the game. Vidura warns the king and does not conceal from him his 
fear that great mischief may arise from this game of dice. Dhriaraste^ 
himself entertains this fear too, but believes that he must let Fate have 
its course. So Vidura goes to the court of King Yadhisthira to deliver the 
invitation to the game of dice. The latter, too, refers to the irresistible 
power of Fate, and accepts the invitation, though reluctantly. Accompanied 
by his brothers and Draupadi and the other women of the household, he 
sets out for Hastinapura, In Dhrfcara^fera^s palace the guests are greeted 
affably by their relatives and are received with great honours. 

The next morning Yudhisfchira and his brothers repair to the gaming- 
hall, where the Kauravas are already assembled. Sakoni challenges 


*) Dnrjodhana’s adventures in the marvellous palace of Yndhisthira remind us of 
the story of the Queen of Sheba, who mistakes a glass door in Solomon’s palace for a sheet 
of water, and bares her legs. 0/. Quran, 27, 38 ; W. Hertz Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 
(1905), p. 427 ; Grierson j JR AS 1913, 684 f. There is also a similar story in the legend of 
the wonders of the new Babylon, built by I7ebuchadnezzar j s, A. Wesselofshy in Archiv ftir 
slavische Philologie II, 310 ff., 321. 
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YudhisfEira to^pk^ the last-named stakes something— and;. loses« One 
after the other, he sta,kes all his treasures, all his wealth of ; gold and 
precious . stones,,, his state ehariot, his male a,nd female slaves, elephants, 
chariots, and steeds — and he loses every time. Then Yidura turns to 
Dhrtaraffera and advises him to sever from his son Do,ryodhaiia who bids 
fair fo bring, on the ruin of the entire family, and to forbid the eontiii nation 
of the gam.e. Doryodhana .now begins to inveigh most bitterly against 
Yidura, calling him' a traitor, a viper which the Kauravas have nourished 
in their bosom, for he 'never speaks but in the interests of their enemies. 
Vidura turns in vain to Dhrtarastra. ^akuni scornfully asks Yudhisthira 
whether be has anything more to stake. Yudhisthira is now possessed by 
the uncontrollable passion for gambling, and stakes all his possessions, 
his oxen and all his cattle, his city, his land and the whole of his kingdom — 
and all is lost.' He stakes even the princes, and. then the brothers Nakiila, 
and Sahadeva, and loses them. Incited by Sakuni, he is even led away to 
stake Arjuna and Bhima, and he loses even these. Fioaily he stakes 
himself^ and Sakooi again wins, ^akuni remarks with seom that 
Yudhisthira has not done wisely in staking himself, since he still possesses 
a treasure which can be gambled away, namely Draupadi, the daughter 
of the Paiieala king. And to the horror of all the aged people present,^) 
of Bhisma, Drona, Krpa and Yidura, Yudhisthira announces that he 
will stake beautiful Draupadi. The dice are east amid universal excitement, 
and Sakuni gains yet another victory. 

Laughing, Duryodhana asks Yidura to bring Draupadi along, so that 
she may sweep the rooms and take her place among the maidservants, 
Vidura admonishes him, and warns him that his behaviour will only 
serve to bring about the downfall of the Kauravas; he says that, as a 
matter of fact, Draupadi has not become a slave at all, for Yudhisthira 
only staked her when he was no longer master of himself. Then 
Duryodhana sends a suta as a messenger to Draupadi, to fetch her. 
The latter sends the messenger back to ask whether Yudhisthira gambled 
himself Qv Jm* Duryodhana sends the reply that she was to 

come to the gaming-hall and ask this question herself. As she refuses, 
and sends the messenger back each time without fulfilling his task, Dur- 
yodhana calls on his brother Dussasana to go and fetch her by force. 


D It is very noteworthy that these impartial and well-disposed men accept so calmly 
the fact that yndhi§fchira has gambled away Ms brothers and himself ^ while it appears to 
^em mcmstrovs that ho should stake their common w/c, 
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Daslisaoa repairs to the women’s apartments, aod soon, drags the .straggling 
.Draopadl into the a.ssemb!y -by' the hair; she is unwell ' and , there&r 
elad only in scanty garments. She laments bitterly that no , one takes 
he.r ..part, not even Bhisma and Drona, .and she casts a despairing gla.nee 
.at the Panda¥as. Now the loss of their possessions and of their kingdom 
does not pain them so deeply as this glance of Draupadi’s, filled with 
ghame and anger. Then Bhima can restrain himself no longer, he re- 
proaches Yudhistliira violently for having staked Draupadl, and ' is about 
to lay hands on him. But Arjuna admonishes him : Yudhisthira must 
always be recognised, and respected as- the eldest. Now Vikarna, one of 
Duryodhana’s youngest brothers, calls on those assembled to reply to 
Draupadfs question whether she has been gambled away by right. As 
they are all silent, he himself answers the question in the negatwe, Kariia, 
however, retorts that the Kaiiravas have won everything^ and that therefore 
the wife of the Paiidavas also belongs to them. He adds that the Paoda- 
vas, and Draupadi too, should be stripped of their very clothes, as the 
Kauravas have won their clothes from them. The Pandavas take off their 
upper garments, while Dussasana, at a sign from Karna, proceeds to tear 
Draiipadl’s garment from her. She, however, prays to Krsna, the incar- 
nation of the god Visnu, and by his help she remains clothed, however 
many times Dusisasana seizes her draperies.^ > But Bhima now pronounces 
the terrible oath : 

‘^Give heed to my oath, ye wwriors of the whole world, an oath 
such as has never before been uttered by men, and such as will never again 
be uttered by a man. May 1 never attain to the resting-place of my ances- 
tors if 1 do not fulfil the words which I have spoken— if I do not tear 
open the breast of this evil, foolish outcast of the Bharatas in the fight, 
and drink his blood P’ 


^ ) Bhlnia Bays he will burn both of Y adlii?thira’s arms, and asks Sahadeva to 
bring fire for this purpose (II, 68, 6 ; 10). J. J. Meyer {“ Das Weib irn altindischeo Epos/' 
p. 226) uanslatea differeiiUy, interpreting the passage as meaning that Bhima wdsiies to 
burn hU own hands, and Meyer calls this “ a typically Indian method of revenge and 
branding/' sindiar to the ** prayopavesa ” (threat of suicide by hungei*, in order to force 
a light). Nilakantba’s commentary (te tava pura iti se^ah) would confirm this interpreta- 
tion. Even if the usual translation be accepted, Bhima’s threat sounds very strange. 

Nut only the Southern Indian manuscripts, but also the play **D5tavakya” 
ascribed to BhSsa, make it seem probable that this miracle of the garments is a very 
late interpolation ; s. Winfernitm in Festschrift Kuhn, pp. 299 ff. Oldenherg (“ Das 
Mahabharata/’ pp. 45 &) makes an attempt to distinguish generally between the earlier 
and later parts in the present narrative of the gambling scene. 
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.. Horror seizes a,Il tlie warriors and heroes at these fearful, words,: v .In, 
^ain dof s 'Yidiira remind - those present of their dnf^ to decide the , legal 
question, whether Draiipad! has been won by the KaiiraFas or not. , ,,In„ 
vain does D,raiipadi weep and lament^ and implore her relatives to .■ answer 
., her 'question. Even the pious Bbisraa, learned in the laWj can say no more 
.than that just iee is a ticklish matter, and that might is right in this world. 
As Yadhisthira is a model of justice, be himself should decide. Duryodhaim, 
too, scornfully asks Yudisfchira to give his opinion whether he considers 
iiraupad! has been won or not. And as Y^udhistbira sits there absent- 
■minded, and makes no reply, Diiryodbaoa goes so fat as to offer the most' 
■' iinliea.rd-of insult to the Panda vas : he bares his left thigh before .Draupadl’s 
very '.eyes. '.Then ,Bhima utters, the terrible words: Bhima 

never be united to his 'fathers, if I do not crush this thigh of yours in the 
fight!^^ 

Whilst still farther speeches are being exchanged, the loud cry of a 
jackal and other sounds of ill omen are heard in Dhrfcarastra^s house. 
Terrified by these, the old king Dhrtarastra at' last feels himself called 
upon to intervene. He blames Duryodhana in violent words. Then he 
pacifies Drau pad!, and tells her to wish for something. She wishes for 
the freedom of her husband Yudhisthira. He grants her a second wish, 
and she chooses the liberation of the four remaining Panfjavas. However, 
when he asks her to wish a third time, she says that she has now nothing 
more to wish for, as the Paiijavas themselves will win all things needful, 
as soon as they are set free. Karna now begins to mock, saying that 
Draupadi is the boat in which the Pai}davas have saved themselves from 
danger. Bhima is consumed by rage, and is in doubt whether be should not 
slay the Kauravas on the spot. But Arjuna calms him, and Yudhisthiar 
forbids any fighting. King Dhrtarastra, however, returns Yudhisthira 
his ' kingdom ' and' exhorts him to let bygones be bygones. Thus they 

return to lodraprastha in a calmer frame of mind. 

• '■■■■■ 

T/ie second game of dice and the banishment of the Pdndavas, 

No sooner have the Pan.Javas departed, how^-ever, than Durjmdhana, 
Du§§isana and S^ikuni again besiege the old king, pointing out to him the 
danger which threatens from the Pandavas who have now been so grievous- 
ly insulted, and persuade him to give his consent to a second game of dice 
This time the loser is to go into banishment into the forest for twelve years, 
sojourn somewhere among people in the thirteenth year incognito, and is 
only to be allowed to return in the fourteenth year. Should he be recognised 
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ia tbe thirteeafcii year, kowe¥er, he would ha¥e- to go ■into banislimeat for 
another tweke jears. la vain does Gandharl, the king^s ooosort, strive to 
persuade him to sever himself from his wicked son Duryodhana, in order 
that he may not be guilty of causing the downfall of all the. Kauravas. 
But he is deluded, and gives his consent; and a messenger is sent out, who 
catches up with the Pagdavas, who are still on their homeward journey* 
Bewildered by fate, Yudhisthira accepts the invitation to the' second game 
of dice* They all .return, the game begins afresh, and he again loses* 
Now they must all go into banishment for thirteen years. 

Clad in antelope-skins, the Pagdavas prepare to go into the forest. 
Duryodhana and Dussasana rejoice in their triumph, and joke about them, 
but Bhima hurls terrible threats at them. As Duryodhana pierces their 
hearts with sharp words , he says, even so will he pierce Duryodhana^s 
heart in the fight. And once again be swears to drink the blood of 
DuMasana. Arjuna promises to slay Karga, Sahadeva, Sakuni and 
Nakula, the remaining sons of Dhrtarastra. But Yudhisthira takes leave 
of Dbrtarastra, Bbisma and the other Kauravas, and most affectionately 
of all, of wise, good Vidura. Kunti, the mother of the Pagdavas, stays 
behind in Vidura^s house, but Draupadi follows her husbands into banish- 
ment, and her farewell from her mother-in-law is touching indeed. With 
tearful lamentations Kunti sees her children go forth into banishment, 
but, with the exception of the gentle Yudhisthira, all of them swear to 
have their bloody revenge on the Kauravas in the fourteenth year. Omens 
of evil portent, and the prophetic words of the heavenly messenger 
Narada announce to King Dhrtarastra the downfall of his race, and he 
feels bitter remorse for having given his consent to the game of dice and 
the banishment A ) 

The twelve yean^ foreBt life of the 

Numerous citizens of Hastinapura accompany the Pagdavas into 
the forest, and it cost Yudhisthira some trouble to persuade them to 
return home. Several Brahmins stayed with him for some considerable 
time. In order to be able to feed them, he practised asceticism, and 
prayed to the sun-god, whereupon he received from the latter a copper 
cooking-pot which filled itself at will. He fed the Brahmins with this, 


^ ) Here ends the Sabhuparmn^ the second book. 

This forms the contents of the extensire third book, oaUad Vanaparv^m or 
** forest section/^ 
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and then journeyed northward to the Kamyaka forest. Bhima soon slew 
the man-eating rSksasa Kirmira, a brother of Baka and a friend of 
Hi(jimba, who haunted this forest. 

In the meantime Dhrtarastra had a consultation with Vidura. The 
latter advises the king to recall the Pandavas from banishment and to 
effect a reconciliation with them. Dhrtarastra is angry that Vidura 
alwavs takes the part of the Pan^avas, and ungraciously dismisses him 
with words intimating that he may go where he likes. Yidura goes to 
the Pandavas in the KSmyaka forest, and tells them what has happened. 
The aged king, however, soon repents of his violence, and sends the 
charioteer Sanjaya to have his brother Vidura recalled. Vidura soon 
returns accordingly, and there is a complete reconciliation between the 
two brothers. 

When the friends and relatives of the Pancjavas heard of their banish- 
ment, they went to them in the forest, to visit them. One of the first 
w^, of course, Krspa. At the time of the game of dice, he had been 
entangled in a war, and thus had been unable to stand by his friends. 
Had he been with them, he would certainly have prevented the game. 
When, however, Krsna suggests making war on Duryodhana and reinstat- 
ing Yudhisthira in power, Yudhisthira will not fall in with it, though 
DraupadI complains in bitter terms of the disgrace which the Eauravas 
have brought upon her. Later on, too, Draupadi and Bhima repeatedly 
urge Yudhisthira to pull himself together and regain his throne by force. 
Yudhisthira declares each time that he must remain true to his promise and 
spend twelve years in the forest. Bhima reproaches him with unmanli- 
ness, telling him that the first duty of a warrior is to fight, that thirteen 
months have now elapsed, which Yudhisthira may count as thirteen years, 
or that he can make up for the breaking of the promise by performing 
an expiatory sacrifice. Thereupon Yudhisthira also objects that Duryo- 
dhana has mighty and unconquerable allies in Bhisma, Drona, Krpa and 
Karna. At this moment the old psi Vyasa appears once again and gives 
Yudhisthira a charm by the help of which Arjuna is to obtain heavenly 
weapons from the gods, which will assist them in gaining a victory over 
the Eauravas. Soon afterwards, therefore, Yudhisthira sends Arjuna to 
Indra to obtain the heavenly weapons. Arjuna wanders to the Himalayas, 
where he meets Indra in the form of an ascetic. The latter sends him to 
Siva, who must first give his consent for the weapons to be delivered 
to Arjuna. Then Arjuna practises severe asceticism, whereupon Siva 
appears to him in the form of a EirSta, a wild hill-man. Arjuna gets 
involved in a fierce fight with the supposed Kirata, until the latter reveals 
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himself as the god ^iva and ' presents him' with irresistible. .weapons*. ' The,, 
world-proteetors Yama, Vamoa and' Kabera so m ' also appear^. an,d, lend 
him their weapons^ but MMali, Indra’s charioteer, conducts him to Indra^s. 
celestial city, where he receives still more 'weapons.' He lives ¥ery 
happily in lodra^s heaven for five years, and at Indra's command, a 
gandharva gives him lessons in singing and dancing..' 

Meanwhile the other Pandavas live in the- forest by the chase, 
obtaining scanty nourishment from wild animals, roots and fruits. ■ As 
Arjuna is so long absent, they are most anxious about him. Though the 
Tsi Lomasa, who has just been on a visit to Indra^s heaven, comes to them 
and consoles them by ' telling them that Arjuna is dwelling safely with 
Indra, they are unsatisfied, . and . prepare to go and seek Arjuna. They 
wander forth into the '. ■(la^dhara•M^ma' hills, . where th are very, much ' 
terrified by a fearful storm and awful thunder and lightning. Draupadi 
faints from fear and fatigue. Then Bhima thinks of his son Ghatotkaea, 
whom he had begotten with the giantess Hijimba; and this raksasa 
appears immediately and takes Draupadi on his back; he also fetches 

other raksasas, who carry the Pandavas on their backs, and thus all of 

them are carried to a hermitage on the Ganges near the divine mountain 
Kailasa, where they rest under a mighty Badari tree. 

As Draupadi expresses a longing for the heavenly lotus flowers, 
Bhima scours the mountain wilderness, to the terror of the wild beasts, 
for he slays one wild elephant with another one, and one lion with 
another lion, or simply bills them with a blow of bis fist. Here he also 
encounters llamirnat^ the ape king, who obstructs his path and warns him 
not to proceed further, where only immortals may tread. Bhima, how- 
ever, tells him who he is, and orders him out of his path. The ape does 

not move, pretends to be ill, and says that Bhima need only push his tail 
aside, in order to be able to pass by. In vain does Bhima now endeavour 
to raise the ape’s tail. The latter now smilingly discloses that he is 
Hanumat, ^^so very well known from the Ramayana.”^) Bhima now 
rejoices exceedingly at seeing his brother, for both of them are sons of 
the wind god, and he engages .in a' conversation with him. Finally 
Hanumat shows Bhima the way to Ivubera’s garden, but warns him not 
to pluck flowers there, ''W'hereupo.a' they take affectionate leave of each 
other. Bhima soon reaches ' the lotus; lake and garden of Kubera, where 


D Thns Bhima speaks of him, Mahabh., III. 147, 11 Hanumat here gives a 
short extract from the RSmSjana. 
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the divine, lotuses grow. He is confronted witb raksasas who, forbid iiim: 
to pluck flowers, and inform him that, at any rate, lie must first 'obtain 
K,iibera^s , permission. Bhlma retorts that a warrior does, not as,k . per- 
mission, but takes what he wants. He fights ,with the raksasas, ;puts 
them, to flight, and plucks the flowers. 

After various adventures and fights with raksasas, the fifth year 
.approaches,, when Arjuna is to return from heaven. The brothers .repair, 
to the ^%liite mountain’^ (the heavenly mountain of Kailasa) to meet him. 

, Bhlma again engages in a fight with yaksas and raksasas, the 'guardian.s 
, of ,, Kubera^s garden, and slays many of their number, among others 
','Manimat, who had once spat on the head of the holy rsi Agastya, where- 
.fore .Kiibera had been cursed by the ,rsi. .Bhlma^s deed now rele.ased . 
Kubera ' f.rom the curse, and for this reason he is by no means enraged at 
the bloodshed caused among the demons; cn the contrary, he bids Bhlma 
and his. brothers a very cordial welcome. 

On the glorious mountain they at last meet Arjmia again, wdio comes 
careering along in Indra’s chariot driven by Matali. After the most 
cordial of greetings, Arjuna tells them of all his experiences and adven- 
tures, and especially how' he has fought victoricusly wdth the Nivtokavaea 
demons who dwell by the sea, and with the inhabitants of Hiranyapura, 
the city which flies through the air. 

The Paiicjavas now live happily in the pleasure groves of Kubera, and 
four years pass, as if they had been a single night. However, in order 
not to be diverted from their earthly cares and fights, they resolve to quit 
the heavenly regions. Having descended Kailasa, they repair to the hills 
and forests on the bank of tie Jumna. 

Here Bhlma had an unpleasant adventure, and his life was saved by 
Yiidhisthira. Roaming in the woods, Bhlma espies an immense snake 
which hurls itself at him furiously, and clings around him so tightly that 
he cannot extricate himself. liis brother Yudhistliira finds him in this 
predicament. Now the snake is none other than l])e famous old king 
Nahma, who had been cast out from heaven as the result of a curse of 
Agastya, and transformed into a serpent. He is not to be released from 
this curse until he can find somebody who can answer ail the questions 
which he puts. Yiidhisfehira gives satisfactory answers to all his philoso- 
phical questions, whereupon he sets Bhlma free, and himself released from 
the condition of a snake, Nahusa returns to heaven. 

Soon after this, they return to the Kamyaka forest. Here they are 
again visited by Krsna. He brings DraupadI the desired news of her 
'ehildren, and exhorts Yudhisthira to make sure of allies for the fight, against 
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the EaiirafaSs and , to mak© other preparations for the ..war.,' ./As usual^ 
however^ fudhislhira assares ■ him' that , he mast remain, faithful to his 
promise, and that he does not - wish :,to think of war until the thirteenth 
year shall haYe; elapsed. 

Pious Brahmins,^ too, often visit the Pandavas in the forest. One of 
these Brabmios ■ goes straight from the ■ Pandavas to the court of King 
DliytarSstraj where he relates how much the Pandavas, and espeeiallj 
Draupadi, have to suffer in their struggle with the elements in the wilder- 
ness, Whilst the old king laments at this, and is overcome with remorse, 
his son Duryodhana is much rejoiced, and, incited by Sakuni and Karna, 
he decided to visit the Pandavas in the forest, so as to gloat over their 
distress. As a pretext they represent to Dhrtarasfcra that they must visit 
the cattle-pens situated in the vicinity of the forest, to inspect the herds, 
count the heads of cattle and mark the young calves. They ride forth in a 
great cavalcade, inspect the cattle, and give themselves up to the pleasures 
of the chase. However, when they wish to proceed in the neighbourhood 
of the spot where the Pandavas are staying, they are held up by 
gandharvas, A fight ensues, and Duryodhana is ignominiously taken 
prisoner by the king of the gandharvas. The Kauravas hasten to the 
PiDcjavas for aid, which the noble Yudhisthira does not refuse. After a 
hard fight, Duryodhana is liberated by the Pandavas from the captivity of 
tbe gandharva king. Filled with shame and pain at this humiliation, 
Duryodhana is about to end his life, and it is only with some dififieulty that 
his friends succeed in diverting him from his suicidal frame of mind. 

Karoa has now a new plan to annoy the Paiicjava?. He sallies forth 
on a great campaign of conquest in all the four regions of the earth, to 
win the rule over the whole earth for Duryodhana, so that he too may be 
able to offer a great king’s sacrifice. After the campaign of conquest has 
been brought to a successful conclusion, a great sacrifice is indeed 
performed ; but as the Rajasuya sacrifice can only be performed onee io one 
and the same family, and as Yudhisthira has already offered a sacrifice of 
this kind, it has to be a different sacrifice, called the Vaisnava, which is 
supposed to have been offered only by the god Visnu himself. In order to 
vex the Pandavas, Duryodhana invites them to this great sacrificial feast, 
Yudhisthira declines politely, while Bhiraa sends a message that the 
Pandavas will pour out the sacrificial ghee of their anger over the Kauravas 
after the thirteenth year, in tbe sacrifice of battle. 

During the last year of their sojourn m the forest, the Pamjavas were 
threatened by a great loss. One day when all the brothers were out 
hunting, their wife Draupadf, who Imd stayai behind alone, was 
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away by Juyaimtka, king of the Sindhus, who passed, by/: ..The. .FSflclams 
iminec!, lately parsoe him.^ and he is overcome, and ■ chastised aod. homiliated 
bv Arjnna and . Bhfina. " Bhlma would fain have killed him,' but as he is 
DErtaristra^s son-in-law^, Yudhisthira grants him his life. 

. The. Pindavas a,re,v6ry sorrowful about the rape of Draopadl.. 'Though 
Jayadratlia has been punished, 'they nevertheless feel buoailiated., 
Yudhisthira, especially, is often in a sad mood, reproaches himself for the 
niisfortune of which he is the cause, and laments above all the sad fate of 
Draupadl. Nov Yudhisthira fears none of the Kauravas so greatly as 
Karija, who had ' come into the world with a natural coat-of-mail and 
ear-rings which make him invulnerable. In order to release Yudhisthira 
from his. fear of' Kariia, Indra appears before Karna in the form of a 
Brahmin, and begs him for the coat-of-mail and the ear-rings. Karna, 
who can refuse nothing to a Brahmin, gives him the eoat-of-mail and the 
ear-rings, which he cuts from his body without blinking an eye-lash. By 
way of a leturn gift, Indra presents him with a never-failing spear, which, 
how’^efer, he is only to use against one enemy and in the ease of extreme 
emergency. 

Distressed by the rape of Draupadf, the PaD<|avas left the Kamyaka forest 
and went to Dvaitavana. There they met with their last forest adventure 
An antelope which is roaming through the forest happens to catch a 
Brahmin’s fire-sticks with her antlers, and hurries away. The Brahmin, 
who requires the sticks for the sacrifice, requests the Pindavas to get them 
for him, and they pursue the animal in full chase, but cannot come up with 
it, and finally the animal vanishes from sight. They lament their bad luck. 
Wearied by the bootless chase and tortured by thirst, they look around for 
water. Nakiila climbs a tree, and sees a lake in the distance. At the 
request of Yudhisthira, he goes thither, to fetch water in the quivers. He 
comes to a pretty lake, with beautiful, clear water, surrounded by cranes. 
However, just as he is about to drink, an invisible spirit (yaksa) speaks 
from the air : “Do no violence, O friend, this is my property; first answer 
my questions, then drink and take water ! ” But Nakula gives no heed to 
these words, drinks and sinks lifeless to the ground. As he is so long 
away, Sahadeva goes to seek him, but he meets with the same fate. 
Yudhisthira now sends Arjuna, who fares no better, and finally Bhlma, 
who vainly endeavours to fight with the invisible yaksa. He, too, drinks 
from the lake, and falls lifeless to the ground. Boding no good, 
■ Yudbi§|hira at last goes himself, to see wfiat has become of his brothers. 
■’ Horror-stricken, he sees them all; lying dead, and begins to lament and 
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»mpw.. Now when l.o .pproaoheo iho lata, ta to» he™ the vo.™ 
of the vataa watnino him not to dnot hetoro he hae answered h.s 
onestion's, ^ndhisthir. declares hims.It willing to answer the qnestions, 
and there ensues a most interesting play of questions and a”*™''. “ 
which, with the enecftion of a few riddles in the style of the ancient Vedie 
b,.h„od)as,tl almost the whole of Indian ethics is recited. Only a 
few exaeiples will be quoted here: , « xxt'l l ' k* l 

Theyaksa: » What is weightier than the earth ? _ What is higher 

than the shy? What is swifter than the wind ? What is more numerous 

^^^""yudhiithira: “ A mother is weightier than the earth, ^he father is 

higher than 'the sky. The^spirit is swifter than the wind. Thoughts are 

“°ThTrC- Who is the friend o£ 

bin. 1 tains at tame? Who is the friend of tbe sicH Who ,s tb, 

friend of the dying ? ” mt •£ ■ 

Yndhistbirai “ A caravan is the friend of the traveller. The wife is 
the friend'of him who remains at home. _ The doctor is the friend of the 
sick. Charity is the friend of the dying ” , • , . 

The yaksa i “ Who is the foe who is difficult to conquer “d which is 
the never-ending disease? Which man is considered good, and whidi bad 
Yudhisthira: “Anger is the foe that is difficult to conquer. Greed is 
the never-roding disease. He who is friendly towards all creatures is 
considered good; he who knows no mercy, is considered bad. _ 

The yaksa : “ What, O king, is called delusion, ^and whau is pride . 
What do we mean by idleness, and what is sorrow ? ” . . , , . 

Yudhisthira: “To be deluded with regard to Dharma,®) is delusion; 

to be proud of oneself is pride. Inactivity with regard to Hharma is idle- 
ness, and ignorance is true sorrow/^ 

The yaksa : “ What do the rsis call constancy, and what is known as 
bravery ? What is the best hath ? What is charity ?” 

Yudhisthira : “ Steadfastness in the fulfilment of one’s duty is con- 
stancy ; bravery is the control of the senses. The best bath is getting rid 


>) Gf. above pp. 183 f. The riddle there quoted from the YSjasaiieyi-Saiphita XXIIl, 
45 f here recurs (MahShh. III> 313, 65 f.). 

n There is no word in any Earopean language which is quite synonymous with 
the Sanskrit word dharma. Sharma signifies “the norm of action." and inolndes the 
conceptions “law and custom, morality and religion, duty und virtne." It is therefore 
impossible to translate the word in the same way in each case. Cf. above p. 336. 
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of uneleanliness of thought; but charity eonsists of affording protection to 

tL yaksa : “ Tell me, O king, of what does Brahman-hood really con- 
sist, of descent, of the way of life, of the reading of the \eda, or of 
erudition?” 

Yudhisthira : “ Listen, dear Yak;a ! Bra 
descent, on the reading of the Veda, nor on 
life ; of this there can 
attention to the ordering 

life is unimpaired, he himself is unimpaired 
himself is ruined. Those who learn i. 
are fools if they humour the passions 
duty. A scoundrel, though he know all the 
Hfi who but offers tlie lire-sacri 


be no doubt. The Brahmin must pay more 
of his life than to all else ; so long as his good 
if his good life is ruined, he 

aod ieaeh and meditate onite seienceB,^ 
The wise man is he who does his 
four Yedas, . is . worse '...than 
fice, but curbs his senses^ may. 


The 
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They conceal their weapons near the eemeteiy outside the city on '. a; 'tree? 
upon which they bang a corpse so that no one shall venture near ; they tell 
the herdsmen who watch them do this, that it, is their mother who . is one 
hundred and eighty years old, and whom they are. '' burying in,, this way 
accordin g to the custom of their ancestors. . First of , all ' Yudliisthira '.^goes 
to Virata, gives hims'elf out as an excellent dice-,p!ayer, .and. is ap.pointed as 
the king^s companion and counsellor. The others 'then come in their 'turn. 
Bhima takes service as a cook, 'Arjuna, ...taldog , the ■ feminme.,^ n 
BfhannaM, gives himself out as . an eunueh/ and is', appointed as dancing- 
master to the king^s daughter Uttara. Nakula is engaged , as, ;a horse- 
temer, Sahadeva as an overseer of . cattle, whilst Draupad I is engaged by 
the queen as her chambermaid. 

The Pandavas soon gain great- popularity at Virita^s court, especi- 
ally as Bhima has distinguished himself by killing: the world-famous athlete 
Jlrouta at a wrestling match organised in honour -of the god Brahman. , ■ , : ; , 

Draupad!, on the other hand, had' an unpleasant, adventure. Kleaka-, 
a brother-in-law of the king and commander of his army falls in love 
with the beautiful chambermaid, and accosts her. ,, , Now: Draupadi, at the 
time of her appointment by. the queen, had given: out / that she was the 
wife of 'five gandharvas who would, protect .her „ in' case .of ' need. . .By 
prdiAising him a rendezvous, Draupad! entices her pursuer at dead of night 
into ^ the dancing hall, where Bhima is on the watch for him and 
stmnglea him after a mighty struggle. Thereupon Draupadi summons the 
watchmen and says that one of her gandharvas has killed Kleaka, be- 
cause he had persecuted her with love-making. Klcaka^s mighty relatives 
wish to burn the chambermaid on the funeral pyre with the corpse ; but 
Bhima again comes to the rescue, and in his guise of a gandharva, kills 
:iP6 suta»s (for Kleaka is a^suta) and releases Draupadi. Then the citi- 
zens of the town demand the dismissal of the chambermaid who is so 
dangerous by reason of her gandharvas, and the king gives a command 
accordingly. However, Draupadi’ begs the queen to let her remain for 
another thirteen days, after which time the gandharvas would fetch her 
away. (For all but thirteen days of the thirteenth year has expired.) 

In vain does Duiyodhana send out spies to find out the whereabouts 
of the Fanejavas. The spies only bring back the news that Kleaka has 
been killed by gandharvas, which is quite agreeable to Duryodhana, as 
the Matsyas are a hostile nation. Moreover Kleaka had often oppressed 
0ufer!^an,:ihe^king pf the Trigartas. Now the Trigartas.i|ri:auge with the 

on the land of the Matsyas. Just as the 
expires, there is news that the Trigartas 




thirteenth year of b 
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have invaded the country and have stolen King Virata’s cattle. Virata 
prepares for the fight, provides Yudhisthira, BhTma, Nakula and Sahadevs 
with weapons too, and sallies forth into the battle-field against the Trigar- 
tas. A mighty battle ensues. Virata is taken prisoner, but is liberated 
immediately by Bhima, and finally the Trigartas are defeated, thanki 
to the assistance of the Pandavas, who, nevertheless, remain unreeog 


:\ting against the Trigartas, the Kauravas invade 
3 at another point, and steal much cattle. The 
oung prince Uttavoi, who has stayed behind in the 
,0 go forth to battle against the Kauravas. Now 
rhen DraupaclT, through the agency of the prin- 
5 take Arjuna as bis charioteer. He receives a 
go forth to battle. "When Uttara sees the mighty 
le is seized with fear, leaps from the eliariot and 
iuna catches him up, drags him bask on to the 
exhorts him to courage. Then they d rive to the 
IS are concealed, and .«\rjuna fetches his weapons. 

to Uttara as the mighty hero Arjuna, the for- 
ain. Uttara now becomes Arjuna’s charioteer, 
fought, in which Arjuna fights with Duryodhana, 
ither heroes of the Kaui-avas, and of course gains 
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is soon celebrated with 
are, of course, Driipada 


PencK iiegoliaiions and preparahons for tear 


as to what attitude should be taken up with 
Krsna proposes that an ambassador be sent to Dur 
to give back to the Panr’avas their half kingdom. . 
it is then accordingly decided to send the olt 
Drupada as an ambassador to the Kaurayas. 

But even before the beginning of the nei 
as well as the Kanravas are seeking to enlist as i 
their respective sides ; and both parties are simu 
to win over several mighty kings. Thus Duryoc 
himself over to liis side, whom we have hitherto kii 
friend of the Pandavas. As chance will have 
Krsna while the laiter^^is asleep, and Arjuna arrive 
When Krsua awakens, his eyes first light on Arjiii 
had come first, but as Arjuna has first been 1 
thiaks’that he ought not to give either of then 
rufasal ; he therefore says that he will assist t 
whilst he will place an army of herdsmen at 
Duryodhana chooses the latter, Arjuna the former 
promises that he will not aetnally participate ii 
standby the Pin. lavas as a counsellor, as Arjuna’s 
king of the Madras, who, accompanied by a hoi 
oil his way to Yudhisthira iu order to join his side, 
ilhana to fight on the side of the Kauravas. 
goes to Yudhi?|hira nevertheless. The last named 
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peace terms or the rannavas betore him. lire King receives him in a 
very worthy manlier^ hut gives him no definite answer, saying that he 
himself will aend his charioteer Sanjaya as an ambassador to Yiidhisthira. 
lie does this after a few days ; but Safijaya’s message is merely that 
Dhrtarastra desires peace, and no offer is made to the Pan^avas. There- 
upon Yudhisthira sends back the reply 'that he must either receive Indra- 
prastha and half of the kingdom back, or the fight shall eommeiiee. In 
order to avoid bloodshed among relatives, he even declares his willingness 
to accept the peace on condition that Duryodhana will place five villages 
at his disposal. The Kauravas now confer upon this reply which Sanjaya 
brings back. Bhisma, Drona and Vidum vainly strive to persuade Duryo- 
dhana to yield and make peace. As Dhrtarastra shows himself entirely 
feeble and powerless, even this conference breaks up without the achieve- 
ment of any result. 

The Pancjavas, too, again debate on the peace, and Kr.ina offers to 
make another attempt, and to go in person to the Kauravas as a messenger 
of peace The Paiy’aviS gratefully accept this offer. Even the defiant 
Bhima speaks in favour of the peace in words whose mildness is so 
astonishing, “ as if mountains had grown light and fue cold,” that Krsria 
himself is surprised. On the other hand some of the heroes, and more 
especially DraupadT, the wife of heroes, are impatient of any negotiations 
for peace, and would much prefer to declare war at once ; but Yudhisthira 
insists upon the message of peace. In tender words be remembers their 
mother KuntI, and he begs Krsna to visit her, as she is living with 
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however, aimouoees that ke will not cede to the Pandavas even as much land 
as will cover the point o£ a needle, ^ After he has left the assembly io anger, 
Krsna proposes that the well-disposed among the Kauravas should deliver 
Durjodhana and his associates as prisoners to tlie Pandavas. Dhrtarastra 
does not agree to this, but he sends for his wife Gandharl, in order 
that she may endeavour to persuade the obstinate son to make peace. 
Gandharl comes in, and reproaches the aged king violently for having 
abdicated in favour of his son ; but her exhortations to Duryodhaiia are 
just as fruitless as those of the others. On the contrary, Durjodhana 
and his associates hatch a plan to take Krsaa prisoner, so as to dispose 
of a powerful foe in this way. The plan, however, does not remain a 
secret, and Durjodhana is severely admonished by Dhrtarastra and Vidura 
for having planned this violation of the law of embassy. After Bhlsma 
and Drona, too, have vainly spoken in favour of peace, even this peace 
embassy of Krsna’s must be regarded as having failed. 

Before Krsna departs, he still has a secret interview with Karna. 
^j’his brave hero is generally regarded as the son of a charioteer (suta). 
The story goes, however, that in reality he was begotten by Surya, the 
sun-god, and Kunti, when the latter was as yet a virgin, in a marvellous 
fashion, so that Kuntfs virginity was not violated. But after she had 
given birth to Karna, she was ashamed, and put the boy out on the river 
in a little water-tight basket. There he was found by a charioteer, who 
brought him up. Karna is therefore really an elder brother to the Pandavas, 
Krsna refers to this, and tries to persuade him to seize the throne and 
to appoint his younger brother Yudhisthiraas his successor, as the Pandavas 
would agree to this. Karna, however, refuses to listen to such treachery 
to his friend Durjodhana; and when Kuiitl, supported by Surya himself, 
tries in similar fashion to persuade him to go over to the side of the 
Pandavas, Karna only answers her in hard words : he says that she has 
never been a good mother to him, and that he does not now want to be 
her son. 

Krsna therefore returns to the Pandavas with his mission unaccom- 
plished, and reports on his vain attempts to establish peace. A wild battle- 
cry is raised when Krsna relates that there was even an attempt to take 
him prisoner. Both sides now actively prepare for war. The Pandavas 
choose DhrsfcaJyumna, sou of King Drupada, as their field-marshal, and 
the Kauravas choose Bhlsma. The ranks for the battle are drawn up 
and arranged. Bhisma enumemfce^ the heroes to Durjodhana as chariot 
fighters 'according to their :.be pkccs’ Kap%dowar,tbaii ajlthe ’ oiher 
heroes, therefore offering Karna swears ri hat he will 


not participate in the fight until Bhisma has fallen. Then Bhisma enu- 
merates the principal heroes of the Panriavas, and declares that ho is will- 
ing to fight with all of them, except with Bikharidin. The latter had 
come into the world as a maiden, the daughter of Drupada, and had only 
been transformed into a man later, when a yaksa exchanged sexes with 
her. ^ Bhisma still regards this warrior as a woman, and he will not 
fight with a woman. 

When the preparations for war have been completed, UlukOf the sen 
of a gambler, is sent to the camp of the Pandavas by the Kauravas 
with a declaration of war in the form of insulting speeches. He is sent 
back by the Pandavas with no less insulting and defiant words. There- 
upon the two hosts march to Kuruksetra. 

The great eighieen day's fight. 

The two hosts range themselves with their auxiliaries on either side 
of the great Kuru field. Watchwords and signs are determined, by which 
friend can be distinguished from foe. Then certain covenants are agreed 
on among the combatants : only opponents of equal birth and bearing the 
same kind of arms are to fight each other; chariot-fighters are to fight 
only chariot-fighters, warriors on elephants only warriors on elephants, 
riders with riders, and foot-soldiers with fcot-soldiers ; no one is to fight 
without first having challenged his opponent to fight ; those who have 
surrendered, or who are hors de combat, also t he fugitives, are not to be 
killed; drivers, beasts of burden, armour-bearers and musicians are also 
to be spared. 

Before the beginning of the battle, the saint Vyasa appears and bes- 
tows on Sanjaya, King TDbrtarastra’s charioteer, the gift of being able to 
see everything that takes place on the field of battle. He also makes him 
invulnerable, go that he may be able to report daily to the old, blind king. 
The descriptions of the battle, which now follow, are put in the mouth 
of Sanjaya as an eye-witness, and this lends them a most realistic 
vividness.® 


1) On this and similar changes of sex in fairy-tale literature cj-TK Benfey, “D&a 
Pantschatantra,” I, pp. 41 ff. 

The sixth hook (Bht^Tnaparvm) bogiBS here and ends with the fall of the leader 

BhT§ma. * / ,*■ v.--: ■ * 

Similarly the Langobardran poets frequenUj resort to the artifice ‘‘ of observing 

the progress of the battle through the e^ea ef > soout who is set on an eminence, and then 
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The venerable Bhlsr.a^ the great-uncle of the Kaiiravas as well as of 
the PSndavas, commands the Kaurava armies during the first ten days 
of the battle. In fiery speech he exhorts the warriors to fight bravely : 

The great gate of heaven stands wide open to-day, O warriors ! Enter 
in by this gate to the world of ludra and of Brahman is not right 

for a warrior to die at home of a disease; the eternal datj^ of the warrior 
is to seek death in the fight.'' ^ Thus they go forth courageously to 
battle, and brilliant!}^ aJoripd with the shining armour and weapons, the 
two hosts face each other. 

Thundering war-cries and loud battle music give the signal for the 
commencement of the fight. Kauravas and Pam avas now meet in terrible 
conflict, without regard for relationship, for the father knows not the son, 
nor the brother his brother, the unde knows not his sister's son, nor the 
friend his friend. The elephants cause dreadful devastation, and there is 
bloody slaughter. Now it is this, now that hero who is seen engaged in 
single combat; victory is now with the Pandavas, now with the Kauravas. 
But when night falls, the combatants ret<ire, and it is not until the next 
morning that the armies are drawn up again in fresh battle array, and the 
fight begins anew. Bhisma and Arjuna encounter each other repeatedly, 
and both of them fight so bravely that gods and demons watch the conflict 
:in astonishment. But every time that things go badly for the Kauravas, 
Duryodhana reproaches Bhisma for showing too much regard whilst fight- 
ing against the Pandavas ; and when the Pancjavas suffer losses, Krsna 
reproaches Arjuna for not shooting direct at Bhisma. Many of Duryo- 
dhana's brothers have already fallen in the fight. Now Duryodhana again 
blames Bhisma for showing too much mercy to the Pandavas. He is to 
defeat the foe, or else let Karna take command. Overwhelmed by pain 
and anger, Bhisma promises to fight mercilessly next day against all, with 
the sole exception of Sisbandin, who had once been a woman. Sleep in 
peace, O son of Gandhaci/' says he (VI, 99, I shall gain a great 

victory to-morrow, which shall be spoken of, as long as the world endures." 
The Pandavas do, indeed, suffer heavy losses on the ninth day of the 
battle. Bhisma rages in the host of the foe like the god of death, whilst 


reports what he has seen; hj tbU. meaHS the artist avoids a tedious description, 
and has the twofold advantage of being in a position to limit himself to the main incidents, 
and of thrillmg his hearers to a greati Koegel, Gei^chichte der deutschen 
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' ArjiiBaj, ' who., still. . reveres Bhisma as ' his;' ^- ..grandfather/^ shows too 
much eoosicleration in fighting. ' When Krsna observes this, he rushes 
himse,lf upon Bhisma to' kill him, but Arjuna holds him back ' forcibly, 
remiodiag .him of his oath not to fight. Pot to wild flight by Bhisma, 
the Pandava warriors return to their camp at nightfall. 

The Panda vas use the night for a council of war. As they know that 
Bhisma will not fight against Sikhandin, they decide*^ to place the latter in 
the van the next day ; but Aijuna is to be concealed behind Sikhandin, and 
direct his arrows against Bhisma. It is only unwillingly that Arjuna agrees 
to this treachery, and he remembers with pain and shame that, as a boy, he 
had played on Bhlsma^s lap and called him daddyd^ Krsna, however, 
succeeds in persuading him that only he can conquer Bhisma, and it is only 
by killing the mighty opponent that he will fulfil his warrior’s duty. 

Thus dawn breaks on the tenth day of the battle, and Sikhanclin is 
placed in the van by the Pandavas, while the Kauravas advance with 
Bhisma at their head. All day long the conflict rages between the Panda- 
vas and the Kauravas around Bhisma. Thousands and thousands sink to the 
ground on both sides. At last iSikhandin, behind whom Arjuna is concealed, 
succeeds in coming up with Bhisma. The latter smilingly awaits Sikhaiyjin’s 
arrows, without defending himself against him. But however violently 
the latter aims at Bhisma, the arrows do not hurt him. But soon Arjuna, 
hidden behind Sikhandin, begins to shower arrow upon arrow on the 
venerable hero. And Bhisma, turning to Dussasana who is fighting 
beside him, says : These arrows, which are completely destroying my 
iife-spirits like messengers of Yama, are not iSikhandin’s arrows ; these 
arrows, which penetrate into my limbs like raging, writhing serpents dis- 
tended with venom, are not ^ikliaiidin’s arrows, they are shot by Arjuna/^^^ 
Once more he pulls himself together, and hurls an arrow at Arjuna, 

The great-uncle Bhi§ma is usually called thus by the sous of Pandu. 

*) lu the old poem it was probably Krsna who gave this advice. The version given 
in our present MahabhSrata’* is simply absurd. The sons of PSudu, we are told, betake 
themselves at night time to Bhi§ma in the hostile camp, and ask him quite naively how 
they can best kill him. BhT^tna himself then advises them to place Sikhandin opposite 
him, and to let Arjuna fight behind him. So it is narrated at the beginning of Canto VI, 
107; in the middle of the same Canto we have the beautiful speeches in which Arjuna, 
full of tenderness, lets his thoughts dwell on his grandfather Bhi§ma, who had rocked 
him on his knees as a child ; and at the end of. the same Canto it is the same Arjuna 
who comes forward with the plan of killing BhT§ma in so unfair a manner. Cf, Ad. Holts- 
matin, Das MahSbhSrata,” II, 172 f. i 

») VI, 119, 63 f, ' S : ■ - 
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whieh the latter eatelies and shivers into three pieces. Then he takes his 
sword and shield to defend himself, but Aijmm smashes his shield into a 
hundred pieces. Then Yudhisthira orders his people to attack Bhisma, and 
the Pandavas rush from all sides on the warrior who is standing alone, 
until, just before sunset, bleeding from innumerable wounds, he falls 
headlong from his chariot. ^ And there are so many arrows sticking in 
his body on all sides that he does not touch the ground in his fall, but 
:Tests on a bed of arrows. 

Loud is the jubilation among the Paudavas, but boundless the 
lamentation in the eamp of the Kauravas. It is agreed to call a truce in 
honour of the fallen hero, who had been so closely related to both the 
belligerent parties. And Pandavas as well as Kauravas stand around the 
dying hero, filled with admiration and sorrow. He greets the warriors, 
and tries to speak to them. The head of the dying man hangs feebly 
down. He begs for a cushion. They hasten to bring fine cushions, but he 
waves them aside smilingly. Then Arjuna takes three arrows from his 
quiver and supports Bhlsma^s head on them. 

Blusma declares contentedly that this is what he wanted, and that this is 
a fitting bed for a hero. The dying hero exhorts Duryodhana in impressive 
words to conclude peace : Let this battle end with my death, O my son,'^ 
he says. l\fake peace with the Pandavas.*’^ But like a man sick unto 
death who refuses medicine, Duryodhana refuses the wise counsel of 
Bhisma. 

The defiant, but noble Karna also approaches to pay his respect to 
the dying hero. With dim eyes, the aged chief embraces him with one 
hand and exhorts him also to make peace with the Pandavas, the more 
so as, being the son of Kunti, he is their brother. But Karna declares that 
he must remain faithful to Duryodhana and do his duty as a warrior in the 
fight against the Paiyjavas. H e says that he cannot do otherwise. Recon- 
ciled, Bhisma gives the brave warrior permission to fight, though it is 


The foolish tale (VI, 116) in which Bhisma explains to Yudhi§thira in the midst 
of the battle that he is weary of life, whereupon the latter, with cheap courage, exhorts 
his men to fight against the hero, is jnst as much in contradiction with this description 
(VI, 120, 58 fif.) as the childish story (VI, 120, 32 ff,) which tells how Vasus (divine beings) 
and K§iis appear in the sky and approve of Bh|§ma*s determination to die. These are later 
interpolations, which pursue the two-fold aim of whitewashing the PSndavas and making 
Bhi?ma himself into a demi-god. In the old poem Bhl§nia was surely only a mighty hero, 
whom the Ptodavas brought low in an nnchivalroua manner. But the story of VI. 116, is 
known in the “ Dutaghatotkaca" (v. 19), ascribed to BhSsa, 
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'truly to. him efforts- towards- peace have been in 

•iraiH'. 

Now that Bhisma has fallen, Karna again participates in the battle, 
and at his suggestion the old teacher Drona is eonseerated as eommander- 
in-ehief.^^ The fight is carried on under his eommaod from the eleventh 
till the fifteenth day. 

On the thirteenth day.oE the battle there is a sad event for the 
Pao^avas. The youthful, but valiant son of Arjuna, Abhimanyu, ventures 
too far into the ranks of the enemy, is separated from his protectors by the 
Sindhii king Jayadratha, and is killed by Diissasana’s son. Arjiina swears 
to take a terrible revenge on the murderer of his son, meaning Jayadratha- 
So the principal event of the fourteenth day of tlie battle is the combat 
between Arjuna and Jayadratha, which drags on all day, and ends in the 
death of the latter. As Arjuna swore, he is killed before sundown. At 
the same time Bhima has been raging in the Kaurava army, killing many 
of DhrtarEstra^s sons. 

Baton this day the fight is not interrupted as usual when the sun 
goes down. The combatants on both sides are so embittered that they 
can brook no interval, in spite of the approaching darkness. They fight 
on, by the light of torches and lamps. Individual heroes perform astound- 
ing feats. But Karna bears down especially hard on the Pandavas, and 
on Ki^na’s advice the raksasa Ghatotkaea is sent out against Karn^. 
The hero wrestles manfully with the giant monster, and the raksasa doeg 
fearful damage in the Kaurava host, until he is at last killed by Karna. 
But even in his very fall the giant Ghatotkaea tears an entire army of the 
Kauravas to the ground and crushes it. The Pandavas are very sorrowful 


In the old poem BM§ma surely did not live longer after his downfall than was 
necessary to address a few words to Duryodhana and Karna. Our MahSbhSrata relates 
the curious story that Bhi§ma fell in the sun*a southerly course, Le, in the half-year 
before the winter solstice, but postponed his death until the time of the sun’s northerly 
course {uttarayana^ i,e. the half-year before the summer solstice. The Upanisads teach 
that the soul, which traverses along the path of the gods to the world of Brahman, must 
pass the uttarayana (OhSnd. Up. V, 10,-1 ; Brh. Up. TI, 2, 15). Out of this the theologians 
have derived the rule that a saint or yogiu, who desires to be united with the Brahman, 
must die in the wto-ayauu. (Thus Bhagavad-gifcS, VIII, 24.) The philosopher Satikara 
(on Vedanta-sutra IV, 2, 20 f.) already speaks of the fact that Bhi§ma had chosen the 
uttarayana for his death. At that time therefore, (8th century A.D.) the story of 
Bhi§ma’s death must already have been related as in our present Mahabharata. 

®) The battle under the leadership of Drona forms the contents of the seventh 
book {JDroi}aparvan). 
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at tbe death o! , Blilsia^s son Ghatotkaca,'onlj' Krsna rejoices ; ■, for: the fact 
is that Karm had, ased the spear given' him bj^ Indra,,whieh he, had saved 
up for Arjiina,^ against the raksasa.- This was the very: thing that 
K.rsna had 'intended. 

The fight rages on^ until the warriors of both sides are overpowered 
by sleep. It is only with difficulty that the most conscientious of the 
warriors keep up. Many of them, weary and drowsy, drop on their ele- 
phants, ehariots and horses, whilst others, blinded by sleep, reel about and 
even slay their own friends,. Then Arjiina the warrior takes pity, and in a 
resounding voice gives the combatants permission to devote some time 
to sleep. The foes, too, Joyfully welcome this proposal, and both gods and 
men bless Arjuna for these words. And in the midst of the field of battle, 
steeds, elephants and warriors lie down to slumber. 

(The following literal prose translation of a few verses can only give a 
feeble impression of the poetic beauty of the nocturnal scene here describ- 
ed ; the style recalls in some places the of a Kalidasa.^) 

'^Then, overpowered by sleep, all the great chariot-fighters grew 
silent. And they lay down, some on their steeds’ backs, others in the 
body of their chariots, yet others on the necks of their elephants, and 
many others stretched themselves on the ground. With their weapons, 
with clubs, swords, battle-axes and lances, fully armed, they lay down to 
sleep, some here, others there...... The elephants, lying on the ground 

breathing heavily, looked like mounds, over which giant snakes hissed 
by.. ....And this slumbering host, lying there unconscious, in its deep 

repose, resembled a wondrous picture painted on the canvas by a skilful 
artist... Then the sublime moon appeared suddenly in the East with its 
ruddy beams of light., Jo the twinkling of an eye the earth was flooded 
with light, and the deep, unfathomable darkness sped swiftly away... 
But in the radiant moonlight this host of wamors awoke, as a grove of 
hundred-leaved day lotus blossoms awakens at the touch of the sun’s rays. 
xAnd as the tide of the ocean arises when the moon shines forth, so this 
sea of troops awoke at the rising of the constellation of night. But then, 
OKing, the fight for the annihilation of the world began afresh among 
these people, who longed for the highest region of heaven/’ 

And the bloody strife lasts uninterrupted till the grey dawn. The 
fifteenth day of the battle is at hand. The sun rises in the East, and the 


’ ) He miglii only use it once, see above p. 351. 

-) Even apai-fc from a few verses inserted bj a later writer of ornate poetry. 
») YII, 185, 37 ff. 
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warriors' of both armies dismount. from their horses, elephants aod chariots; 
gazing upwards,: towards . the-, .sun-god, they perform their 'morning dewo- 
tions . with folded hands. This interlude only lasts a iiiome.nt, howeYer, 
and the battle rages on. Two of the most excellent heroes, Kings- Drupada 
and Virata, fall by Drooa’s hand. The Papdava heroes try in .vain to cut 
down this knight. An astonishing hand-todmnd fight between Drona 
and Arjuiia, teacher and pupil, which even the celestial ones watch with 
admiration, leads to no result, as the pupil is not inferior to his teacher in 
any of his feats of arms. It is now again Krsna who conceives a devilish 
trick. At his instigation, Bhfma kills an elephant which happens to answer 
to the name of Asvatthaman, and then calls out loudly, approaching Drona, 
that Asvatthaman, which is also the name of Drona*s son, has been killed. 
Drona is frightened, but does not yet believe the report. It is only when 
Yudhisthira, who is famous for his love of truth, repeats the lie, at the 
persuasion of Krspa, that Drona is compelled to believe it. Overcome 
with sorrow, he easts his weapons aside and stands, lost in deep meditation. 
This is the moment utilised by Drupada’s son Dhrsfeadyutnna to cut off 
the head of the eighty-five years old Drona. Vainly does Arjuna shout 
that the venerable teacher must not be slain. Dhrstadyumna has accom- 
plished the deed, and thrown the eommaiider-in -chief head in the midst 
of the Kauravas, who, horror-sticken, take to flight. It is only now that 
Asvatfcbanaan hears the news of the death of his father, and he swears 
bloody vengeance on the Panealas and the Panrjavas. 

After the fall of Drona, is chosen as comnaander-in-ehief of the 

Kauravas, but he is in command for only two days. D On the sixteenth 
day of the battle, Bhima and Asvatthaman, Arjuna and Karoa perform 
marvels of bravery, but there is no decisive result. On the morning of the 
seventeenth day of the battle, Earna demands that Salya, king of the 
Madras, be given to him as his charioteer, for only then could he be 
a match for Arjuna, who had so excellent a charioteer in Krsna. At first 
Salya is unwilling to render service to a man of lower rank, but he finally 
consents on condition that he may be allowed to say what he pleases in 
Karna’s presence. He then makes full use of this concession. While 
he is driving Karoa’s chariot, he heaps insult and scorn on the latter. It 
is true that Kariia is not outdone by him : be abuses the Madras, Salya^s 
people, in cutting words, and describes them as being false, hypocritical, 
addicted to drunkenness, immorality and incest. On tbe other hand Salya 


' This fight forms the contents of the eighth book {Karnax>arvan). 
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tells Karna that the Angas, over whom he rales^ sell tlieir wives and 
eliildrea.^^ At length Daryodhana restores the peace between the two^ 
■and'they go forth ..to the battle. 

While Arjaoa seeks to get at Karna, Bbima causes dreadful slaughter 
among the sons o£ Dhrtarastra, again killing many of them. With his 
weighty club he hurls Dassasana down from his chariot, springs at him, 
tears open his breast and drinks his warm life-blood, as he had once 
sworn, The foes retreat shuddering at this sight. Meanwhile 
Arjuna and Karna have come to close quarters, and a terrible duel is 
fought, in which even the gods take part ; ludrafor Arjuna, and Surya for 
Karna. Like two wild elephants goring each other with their tusks, the 
two heroes shower each other with arrows. In vain does Arjuna endeavour 
to bring Karna to earth. Then one wheel of Karna^s chariot begins to 
sink into the ground.®^ Karna now tries to pull the chariot out, 
and asks Arjuna to make a break in the combat, in accordance with the 
rules of warfare. Krsna, however, persuades Arjuna to have no regard to 
this; and Arjuna, generally a model of chivalry, kills Karna treacherously, 
while the latter is still busy with his chariot. A light radiates from the 
body of the fallen hero, and he retains his beauty even in death. 

There is great joy in the camp of the Paufjavas, but the Kauravas flee 
in fear. 

It is only with much trouble that Duryodhana succeeds in assembling 
and inspiriting his troops for farther fighting. Salya is the commander- 
in-chief on the eighteenth day of the battle. Yudhisthira is selected to 
undertake single combat with Salya. After a long and fierce contest, 
Yudhisthira slays Salya at about midday. The Kauravas flee* Only 
Duryodhana and Sakiini with a small band still offer desperate resistance. 
Sabadeva kills Sakuni. Arjuna and Bhima cause fearful carnage. The 
host of the Kauravas is now entirely annihilated. 


Tke whole of the very remarkable section (VIII, 33-45) is extremely interesting 
from the point of view of ethnology and the history of civilization. 

See above, p. 344. 

Although we already know (see above p. 356) that this happens in, conseqnence 
of the treachery of Salya, the matter is here presented as though this mishap had befallen 
Karna as the result of the curse of a Brahman whom he had offended (VIII, 42, 41 and 
90,81). The entire narrative of the fight between Arjuna and Karna (VIII, 86-94) has 
been touched up to a great extent. Of. Oldenherg^ Das Mahabharata, pp. 50 ff., where he 
says that in this instance nothing is left of the old poem, but that “anew poem was created 
on the old theme.” 

^) This day of battle forms the contents of the ninth book (Salyaparvan). 
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■ ■ D'uryodMna flees alone .to where he: hides ' him^ 

him, there are-", only three surviving heroes, Krtavarman, ' Erpa and 
Asvatthaman. The sun has already set. The oamp of the Kauravas lies 
there, empty and forsaken. The Pancjavas seek the fugitive: Duryodhana 
and at length find him. Yudhisthira challenges him to single eombat. 
'Duryodhana says that he is not prepared to fight until the following 
morning, and that he has fled to the pond from fatigue and not from fear. 
But Yudhisthira insists upon the duel being fought on the spot, and he 
promises him that he shall remain king, even if he kill only one of them. 
The duel is to be fought between Duryodhana and Bhima. The fight 
with clubs is introduced by the usual duel of words. Baladeva, Krsna^s 
brother, who had not taken part in the battle, comes from a long distaiiee, 
in order to be a spectator of the club fight. The gods, too, watch the 
speetacle in astonishment and admiration. As two bulls butt each other 
with their horns, so the two heroes rain blows on each other with their clubs. 
Covered with blood all over they both continue fighting. They lacerate 
each other with their clubs like two eats which are quarrelling over a piece 
of meat. They both accomplish marvels of valour, and the issue remains 
indecisive. Then Krsna tells Arjuna that Bhfma will never be able to 
defeat Duryodhana in fair fight, for though Bhima is the stronger fighter, 
Duryodhana is more skilful. But he reminds him of the words of Bhima, 
when on the occasion of the insult to Draupadi,^^ the former had sworn to 
smash Duiyodhana’s thigh. Then Arjuna slaps his own left thigh, before 
Bhima’s ej es. Bhima understands this hint, and whilst his Of-ponent is 
taking a leap preparatory to striking, Bhima smashes his thigh, so that 
he breaks down like a tree uprooted by the storm. But Baladeva, who 
has been watching the fight, hurls angry words at Bhima, accusing him 
of fighting duhonediy^ for in an honest club fight it is forbidden to strike 
one^s opponent below the navel His brother Krstia has some difficulty 
in restraining him from chastising Bhima; but in vain does Krsna seek to 
persuade his brother by his sophistry that Bhima has acted rightly. 
Honest Baladeva mounts his chariot in anger and drives away, promising 
that Bhima shall always be known in the world as a dishonest fighter, but 
Duryodhana as an honest one. 

Thereupon Yudhisthira sends Krsna to Hastinapura to console and 
pacify Dhrtarastra and Gandharl, and Krma performs his errand to the 


D above, p. 345. 
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best of Ill's ability. The Paodavas decide to speiKl the night outside 
camp^ on the bank of a river. ■ 

No sooner do iksvatthiman and his two companions hear the news 
of the fall of Duryodhanaj than they hasten to the scene of the fight, and 
lament the hero, who lies there with his thighs smashed. But x%svattha- 
man swears that he will annihilate all the Paiidavas, whereupon the dying 
Duryodhana solemnly appoints him eommander-in-ehief, though it is not 
quite obvious os what, as there is no army left. 

TIte nocturnal slaughter in the camp ef the Pandavas^^ 

The three surviving Kaurava heroes, having taken leave of Duryo- 
dhana, have repaired to the shade of a tree at some distance from the 
field of battle, in order to spend the night there. Krpa and Krtavarmao 
have fallen asleep, but Asvatthaman is kept awake by rage and thirst for 
revenge. Then he sees a flock of crows nestling in the branches of the 
tree beneath which they are resting, and how suddenly, in the middle of 
the night, a dreadful-looking owl comes along and kills all the sleeping 
birds.^l This sight suggests to him the idea of falling upon his foes in 
their sleep and murdering them. He awakens the two other heroes, and 
tells them of his plan. Krpa seeks to dissuade him, as it is wrong to fall 
upon the sleeping and the defenceless. Asvatthaman, however, retorts that 
the Pam Was have long ago broken the bridge of right in a hundred 
fragments,** that they need now only obey the dictates of revenge, and 
that no man living shall prevent him from carrying out his intention. 
‘^1 shall kill the Pafiealas, the murderers of my father, in the sleep-time 
of night, even though I be reborn as a worm or as a winged insect for the 
deed!**^^ With this resolve, he mounts his chariot and drives to the 
hostile camp. Like a thief he creeps in, whilst the two other heroes keep 
guard at the gate of the camp, so as to kill any who might attempt flight. 
He breaks into the tent of Dhrstadyumna (who had killed his father) 
awakens him with a kick, and strangles him like a head of cattle. Then 
he passes like the god of death from tent to tent, from bed to bed, and 
murders without mercy all the sleeping and drowsy heroes, one after 
another, including the five sons of Draupadl, and Sikhaiujin. Before 


This forms the contents of the ietith book {Saiiptihapcurvan). 

-) Cf. with this scene Th. Benfey, Das Pantschatantra 1, pp. 336 t 
J, 5, 18-27. 
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miclnighti ' alL the warriors . of ' the - hostile army are dead.. , ; Tbousands are 
wallowing ill their, gore. Eaksasas and 'Pisacas, the flesh-eating demons 
who, swarm in the night, come., prowling into the camp in their ■ multitudes^ 
to ,feast Oil t.he flesh and blood of the murdered. When more iog, light, 
a.ppears, deathly stillness again reigns supreme far and wdde over, the. camp.' 

' , Blit the three heroes hasten to the spot where the dying Duryodhana 
still lies, so as to tell .him the news of the slaughter of the hostile warriors. 
When. Duryodhana has heard what to him are glad tidings, he gives up 
the spirit gratefully and Joyfully, 

In the meantime Dhrstadyumna’s charioteer, the only survivor, has- 
secretly informed the Paadavas of the terrible news that their and 
Drupada’s SODS have been murdered and the entire host annihilated, 
Yudhisthira ' loses consciousness, ' and is only supported at some pains by . 
his brothers. Then he sends for Draiipad! and the other women of the 
family. He goes to the camp, and almost breaks down at the sight which ^ 
meets his eyes. Then Draupadi approaches, and in her overwhelming 
sorrow for her murdered sons and brothers, she congratulates her husband 
Yudhisthira on his splendid victory in wmrds of bitterest irony. But as 
boundless as her mourning is her hatred for the murderer A§vattbaman, 
as:>d she refuses to take nourishment until this fearful deed be avenged. 

Whether and how, in the original epic, the deed of 
Asvatthaman was avenged, is no longf^r evident from our 
Mahabharata, owing to insertions and recastings. The 
following is related in a rather unintelligible and confused 
manner : 

Bhima pursues Asvatthaman and fights with him, but really gets the 
worst of it. At all events he does not kill him, but Asvatthaman 
voluntarily gives him a jewel desired by Draupadi, which has grown on 
his head, ( There was never any previous mention of this remarkable 
head-ornament.) He is, moreover, in possession of a wonderful weapon, 
with whieh he destroy- the last scion of the Kuru race, who is still lying 
in the womb of Uttara, Arjuna^s daughter-in-law, as an embryo; for this 
reason Uttara later on gives birth to a dead child, which is, however, 
revived by Krsna. Yiiis is Pari/csit^ the father of that Janameja^a^ at 
whose snake-saerifiee the Mahabharata is supposed to have been first 
recited. But Krsna pronounees a curse on Asvatthaman, condemning 
him to wander about the world for three thousand years — a kind of 

47 •' 
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Ahasueras — alone, avoided by all human creatures, spreading the odour 
of. blood and festering discharge, and lade,B with all diseases. 

It is difficult to say whether any of all this belongs to 
the old poem. Jertainly the lament for the dead still 
belonged to it. 

The womeii^s lament for the clead^^ 

In vain do Sanja^^a and Viduia endeavour to console the old, blind 
King Dhrtaraitra in his unspeakable grief. He breaks down, again and 
again, and at length Vyasa also comes to give him consolation. The 
funeral ceremonies for the dead must now, however, be performed. The 
king therefore sends for his consort Gandhari and the other ladies of the 
court, and, lamenting loudly, tliey wend their way out of the city towards 
the field of battle. On the way they meet the three surviving Kaurava 
heroes, who tell them of the terrible carnage which they have made in 
the night in the hostile camp. They do not stay, however, but make 
good their escape, as they fear the vengeance of the Pamjavas. Soon 
afterwards, indeed, the five sons of Pancju come along with Krsna, and 
fall in with the procession of the mourners. After some difficulty, Krsna 
succeeds in effecting some kind of reconciliation between the Pindavas 
and the aged king and queen, though it is very difficult for Gandhari 
to forgive Bhlma who has not left alive a single one of her hundred sons. 
But Draupadl, too, has lost all her sons, and community of grief con- 
tributes towards the reconciliation. 

Here follows the Lament of Gandhari^ which is one of 
the most beautiful parts of the whole epic, as a masterpiece 
of elegiac poetry, as w’'ell as for the clear descriptions of the 
battlefield, recalling the pictures of a Wereschagin. The 
whole scene becomes so much the more impressive, owing to 
the fact that the poet does not himself tell the story, but 
lets the aged mother of heroes recount what she sees with 
her' own oyes.^^ , 


■^) it forms the contents of the eleventh book (8triparvan). 

®) Although it is expressly' stated (XI, 16,10 f.) that DhrtarSstra and the women 
have arrived at Xurak§etra and see the bloody battle-field before them, yet it is related 
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' TLe procession of the mourners reaches the battlefield. Awful is the 
sio-ht of the mangled corpses, around which birds of prey, jackals and 
flesh-eating demons swarm, whilst the mothers and wives of ^he fallen 

heroes wander about, lamenting, among the corpses. All this is seen by 
Gandharl who begins her lament addressed to Krsna. She also espies 
Duryodhana, and painfully remembers how he had said farewell to her 
on the eve of the battle. “ He, whom once lovely women cooled with 
their fans, is now fanned only by the birds of prey with their wings.” 
But still more than at the sight of her valiant son, at the sight of all 
her hundred sons lying there in the dust but nevertheless assured of a 
place in heaven, she is moved with compassion toward her daughters-in-law 
who are running hither and thither among the corpses of their husbands 
and sons, in wild despair, and with their hair flying. She sees her 
intellio'ent son Vikarna lying, with dismembered limbs, in the midst of 
slain elephants— “as when the moon is surrounded by dark clouds in the 
autumnal sky.” Then she sees the youthful Abhimaiiyu, Arjuna’s son, 
whose beauty even death has not been able entirely to destroy. His 
unfortunate young wife draws near to him, strokes him, removes his 
heavy armour, binds his bloody curls together, lays his head on her lap, 
and speaks to the dead hero in the tenderest words ; she begs him to 
remember her sometimes, when he is taking delignt in beautiful heavenly 
women in the divine regions, fl’hen her gaze rests on Karna, the hero 
who had once been so much feared by all, and who now lies there like a 
tree brought low by the storm. Then she sees her son-in-law, the Sindhu 
king Jayadratha, whose wives vainly strive to chase the greedy birds 
of prey from the corpse, whilst her own daughter Dussali is seeking her 
husband’s head amid lamentations. There, again, she sees Salya, the 
Madra king, whose tongue is just being eaten by vultures, while his 
lamenting wives sit around him, “like passionate female elephants 
around an elephant that has sunk into the mire.” She sees BhJsma, 
too, reposing on his bed of arrows-“this sun among men goes to his 
rest, as the sun sets in the sky.” And after she has lamented also for 
Drona and Drupada and all the great heroes who have fallen, she turns 
with angry words to Krsna and reproaches him with not having prevented 


at tlie beghmins oE the canto that GSmll.Srl, by her piou3 austenfes received c ivino 

vision by the mercy oE VySsa, enabling her to survey the b.ittle-held irom a gi oat distance. 

This is certainly a feature which is foreign to the old poem, the olutnsy idea of a later 
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the annihilation of the Paadavas' and the- .Kauravas,.' And she ■ proiiouiiees 
a curse upon him, that after thirty-six years he shall cause the destriietioii 
of his own race, and that he himself shall perish miserably in the 
wilderness,.'. 

Then Yudhisthira gives ■ orders for .the performaiiee of the funeral 
ceremonies for .all- the fallen. Pyres, are erected and butter ami oil are 
poured over them. Sweet-scented woods and costly silk garments, broken 
chariots and weapons are burned wdth the corpses. After the rites and 
lamentations for the dead have been completed, at which the strangers and 
the friendless are not forgotten, they all repair to the bank of the Ganges, 
in order to offer the usual libations for the dead. 

This is probably the point at whidi the old poem ended. 
Our Mahabharata continues the story of the heroes, 

The hone^sacrificeA'^ 

It is only on the occasion of the offering of the gilts to the departed, 
that Kiintl first tells her son Yudhisthira that Karua, too, was one of her 
sons, and asks him to offer the • libation for Karua as his eldest brother. 
Yudhisthira is no v sad, not only at having caused the downfall of so 
many relatives and friends, but at having been guilty even of fratricide 
to Karna. Inconsolable, he announces his intention of going into the 
forest and becoming an ascetic. In vain do his brothers and Krsna 
endeavour co persuade him to take over the reins of government — he insists 
upon his resolve, until at length Vyasa comes and advises him to offer a 
horse-sacrifice, thereby purging himself of all his sins. Yudhisthira acts 
on this advice. Arrangements are made for the great sacrifice. As required 
by the ritual, the sacrificial horse is let loose, to wander about at will for 
one year. Arjuna is selected to accompany and protect the horse. He 
follows the horse from land to land throughout the world. lu these wander- 
ings he has to fight many a battle, for everywhere he encounters tribes 
whose warriors have been defeated in the Kura battle, and which take up 
a hostile attitude towards him. He performs feats of great heroism, but 
avoids unnecessary bloodshed as far as possible, and invites all the defeated 
kings to the horse-sacrifice. At the end of a year he returns with the 

0 This forma the contents of the fmrieefdh book (Asvamedhihaparvan), Regarding 
looks XII and XUI see below. 
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sacrificial horse to Hastinapura/ where he is received anii cl great vejoieiags. 
Now the sacrificial feast begins, and all' the invited kings fioek in.t . The 
horse is killed with e.xaet observance of all the sacrificial requirements and . 
is sacrifi.eed in the , fire. The Pandavas breathe the smoke of ' the burixt 
marrow,: whereby .all their sins are made as nonght. .After the .completion^ 
of the sacrifice, Yudhisthira presents Vyasa with the' whole earth.” , The. 
latter generously returns the gift to him, and exhorts him to give the 
priests much gold. After Yudhisthira has accordingly given away., vast 
quantities of gold to the priests, he is free of his .sins, and ■thence^' 
forward rules his kingdom as a good and pious king, 

Dkrtamstra’s encL 

The old king Dhrtarastra,^^ as head of the family, is still consulted 
on all matters, and he and his consort Gandharl are always held in high 
esteem. Tims the old king still lives for fifteen years at the court of 
Yudhisthira in the best understanding with the Pandavas, which is only 
spoilt to some extent by the king^s relation to Bhima. The king could 
never find it in his heart entirely to forgive this man who had robbed 
him of all his sons, and the defiant Bhima hurt his aged nucleus feelings 
only too often by his unseemly speech. Thus after fifteen years the aged 
king resolved to retire into the forest as a hermit. Yudhisthira consented 
only imwnllingly. But Krsna says that it has always been the custom for 
pious kings to end their days either as a warrior on the field of battle or 
else as a hermit in the forest. Thus Dlirtarastra and Gandhail go forth 
into the forest, and Kiintl, Sanjaya and Vidura Join them. After a 
time the Pandavas visit their relatives in the forest hermitage, Just as 
the sage Vidura is dying. Two years later the Pap^Javas receive the news 
that Dlirtarastra, Gandhari and Kiinti have lost their lives in a forest fire, 
whilst Sanjaya has gone to the Himalayas. 

The destniciion of Krsna and his 

Thirty-six years after the great battle in the Kara field the Pandavas 
receive the sad news that GandhM’s curse^^ has come true, and that 
Krsna has perished with all his race. At a drinking bout the chiefs of 


D Here begins fche .fifteenth book {Ait'dinavasikaparvan) , 
‘D Belated in the Bi^ieenth book {Maumlaparvan)., ' 

See above, p. S72. 
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t\Yo elans fall to quarrelling, . in which they arc soon joined by others. ' A 
general club fight ensues, Krsna, transforming sedges into clubs, and the 
men of the Yadava elans kill each other. " Krsna looks around for liis 
brother Baladeva, but is just in time to witness his dying hour. A white 
snake runs out of Baladeva’s mouth, and hastens to the ocean, ^ ^ where 
it is received by the most famous snake demons. Then Krsna lies down 
ill the desolate forest, and becomes absorbed in deep meditation. Here he 
is mistaken by a hunter named Jara { i,e, Old Age ’’ ) for an antelope, 
and is shot and killed by an arrow in the sole of his foot, the only spot at 
which he is vulnerable. 

Tke last Jonrney of tke Pandavas, 

The Pandavas are inconsolable for the death of their faithful friend, 
and soon afterwards they resolve to go forth upon their last journey/^) 
Yudhisthira appoints Pariksit as king, and says farewell to his subjects. 
Then the five brothers and their wife Draupadi, all clothed in garments 
of ba^t, and accompanied only by a dog, wander forth to the Himalayas 
which they ascend, and reach the divine mountain Meru. On the way 
to heaven Draupadi first falls dead, then Sahadeva, next Nakula, soon 
afterwards Arjuna, and lastly Bhlma. Then Indra comes driving in his 
celestial chariot, to fetch Yudhisthira to heaven. The latter, however, 
does not wish to accompany him, as be does not desire to dwell in heaven 
without his brothers. Then Indra promises him that he shall see his 
brothers as well as Draupadi again in heaven. But Yudhisthira also 
insists upon his dog entering heaven as well, and this Indra will not allow 
under any circumstances. At length the dog reveals himself as the god 
Dharma, and evinces his great satisfaction at Yudhisthira’s faithfulness. 
Thus they reach heaven, but Y’udhisthira by no means wants to stay there, 


A beautiful example of the idea of the soul assuming the form of a snake, 
prevalent among so many peoples. In the German legend, too, of King Guntram, the 
soul, in the form of a snake, issues out of the mouth of the sleeping king into a hill. 

With this begins the sevetiteenth hook {Uaha^rasthanikaparvany 
In an essay Points de contact entre Mahabharata et 1© Shah-nS-inah ” JA. s. 8 t. X, 
1887, pp. 38 ff., cf. JBRAS 17, Proceed., pp. ii ff.) J. Darmesteter has compared 
Yudhigthira’s ascent to heaven with the disappearance of Kai Khosni in the Persian 
heroic epic. Kai Khosru, too, climbs a high mountain and reaches heaven in the flesh. 
Like Yudhi§t»hira^s brothers, the Pehlevans (heroes) accompanying Kai Khosru, also 
perish on the way. Neverchelesa the two episodes are fundamentally so different that 
I cannot believe in any connection, {(?/. also Barth in EHR t. 19, 1889, pp. 162 ff.) 
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as he does not see either, his brothers, or DranpadL '■ Now, .when he . even 
sees Doryo.dhana .seated; upon a heavenly throne^ and hoiiourad. by all^ he 
has had enough of heaven^ and demands to be eoodiieted' to the worlds 
where his brothers and heroes like Karna are. Then the gods .give , him a 
messer ger to accompany him to hell^ where he sees the terrible tortures of 
the damned. He is already turning away from this awful sight, when he 
hears voices imploring him to stay^ as a beneficent breath of air emanates 
from him. Full of pity he asks the tortured souls who they are^ and he is 
informed that they are his brothers and friends. Then he is seized by pain 
and anger at the injustice of Fate, and he sends the messenger back to the 
gods to tell them that he will not go to heaven^ but will remain in hell 
But soon the gods come down to him, and Indra explains to him that those 
who have sinned most are sent first to heaven and then to hell, whereas those 
who have only committed a few sins, atone for these rapidly in hell, and 
then enjoy eternal blessedness in heaven. He himself had to visit hell 
first, owing to his having deceived Dropa, and in the same way his 
brothers and friends had to be purged of their sins in hell. Soon, however, 
all the horror of hell vanishes ; they ail find themselves in heaven, and 
assume the form of gods. 

This principal story, which has here been briefly 
sketched, constitutes not quite one-half of the eighteen books 
of the Mahabharata.'"^^ The other half consists of those parts 
of the work, partly narrative and partly didactic, which haFe 
no bearing, or only a very slight one, on the conflict of the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas. An account of this will be 
given in the following chapters. 

Ancient Heroic Poetey in the MahabhIeata. 

Among the tasks of the ancient Indian bards was also 
that of tracing the genealogical trees of the kings, or, if 


^ Here begins the eighteenth (last) booh {Svargarohanaparvan). 

^ Of, with this episode the legend of Yipa§cit in the Mfirkandeya PnrSna (below) and 
see also L, SchermaUj Materialien zur Gresohichte der indischen Yisionslitteratur, Leipzig, 
1892, pp. 48 

^ The eighteen parvans or books of the MahSbharata contain together 2,109 
AdhySyas or cantos (in the Bombay edition) : of these about 1,000 deal with the principal 
narrative. 
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necessary, of inventing them. Genealogical verses (anuvarns'a- 
s'ioka) therefore, form an essential part of the old heroic 
poetry. And the first book of the Mahabharata contains a 
whole section, entitled Sambhavaparvan or ‘'section of the 
origins,” in which the genealogy of the heroes is traced back 
to their first ancestors who were descended from the gods/ 
and many interesting legends about these old kings of ancient 
times are related. Of course, among these ancestors of the 
Kauravas and Pandavas belonging to the Bharata race, that 
Bharata is not missing, from whom the Mahabharata itself 
has derived its name. Bharata is the son of King Dmyanta 
and of Bakmtala, so famous from the drama of Kalidasa, and 
whose story is also told in the Sambhavaparvan. 

Unfortunately, however, this very episode of 

the Mahabharata*' has been handed down to us in a much 
deteriorated and probably also mutilated, form which seems 
to have retained only a few features of the old heroic poem 
and could hardly have formed the prototype of Kalidasa’s 
poem. The descriptions of the forest, the chase and the 
hermitages, are spun out not to “ epic ” but to pedantic length 
partly after the pattern of the later ornate poetry. The story 
itself is unattractive and has no artistic basis. The fact that 
Sakunfcala is not acknowledged by the king is not accounted 
for, as in Kalidasa’s play, by a curse and the story of the lost 
ring, but by the king’s desire to remove every doubt, on the 
part of his courtiers, as to the genuineness of the royal 
birth of his son. Therefore he provokes as it were, a divine 
Judgment. He pretends not to know Sakuntala. and refuses to 


^ ) I, 68-75. An English translafeion of fche Sakiintala episode by Oharies Wilkins 
appeared as early as 1794 in A, Dairy mple’s Oriental Repertory and separately, (London, 
1795) j a French translation by A. Ch4zy as an appendix to his edition of Kalidasa's 
Sakuntala drama (Paris, 1830) ; German translations by B. Hirzel (1833), A. P. Glraf 
von Schach (1877, Stimmen vom Ganges, pp. 32 S.), J, J. Meyer, Das Weib im altindischen 
Epos, pp. 68 ff., and W. Perzig (Indische Erzahler, Yol. 12, Leipzig 1923, pp. oO JBE.). The 
Kumbhakonam edition has enlarged and spoiled the traditional text still more, S. 
M. Winternitz, Ind. Ant. 1898, p. 136 j J. J, Meyer, La, p. 76 note, and Pomp, Lc., pp. 123 f. 
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acknowledge his son, until a heavenly voice announces, before 
the whole court, that Sakuntala has spoken the truth and 
that her child is really the son of King Dusyanta. Here we 
meet the two verses which we know for certain belong to the 
oldest part of the Sakuntala poem and are taken from the old 
bard poetry.^' 

“ The mother is but the leathern bag (for the preservation of the seed), 
it is to the father that the child belongs ; the son, whom he has begotten, 
is himself.^! Cherish®^ thy son, Dusjmnta, do not scorn Sakuntala ! 

A son, O King, who begets offspring again, leads (the fathers) up 
(to heaven) out of Yama’s abode. And thou art the creator of this seed, 
&kuntala has spoken the truth,’' 

There are very probably also many old and genuine verses 
preserved in the dialogue between Sakuntala, who stands up 
for her rights and those of her son, and the king who does not 
wish to acknowledge her. In any ease a dialogue of this kind 
must have formed one of the principal parts of the old 
narrative, and moralising maxims, like the following beautiful 
verse, may have occurred in Sakuntala’s speech : 

“ None sees me ” : so when bent on sin. 

The fool imagines, madly bold ; 

For gods his evil deeds behold ; 

The soul, too, sees the man within.”^) 

Sakuntala also probably spoke of the happiness and 
blessing which a son brings to his father, as in the verses : 

“He himself has begotten himself again as a sou,**) thus say the 
wise ones. Therefore shall a man look upon his wife, the mother of his 
sons, as upon bis own mother.” 


This is proved by their repeated occurrence, for tve find the same versos (I, 74,109 f.) 
quoted again as ‘'genealogical verses (auuvamsaslokau) in the Mahiibharata (I, 95, 29 f ), 
and they recur in the Harivainsa (32, 10 Yi§nu-Purana (IV, 19), V5yn-Parana (99, 135 f. 
AnSS ed.), Matsya-FurSna (49, 12 f. AnSS od.) and Bhagavata-Purana (IX, 20, 21 f.), 

Cf, the verses translated above, on pp. 2U t 
•■*) Because of this word “ cherish ” {bhara), the boy received the name Bkarata. 

I, 74, 17.^ Translated by J* ilfmV, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, p. 8. 
®) Similarly Aitareya-BrShmana YII, 13 j qf. “above, pp. 211 f. 
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Is . tliere' any higher '.bles-sedness. -.tlian -.to see the little .son. 'retui'n 
from pkjj eoYered with dust, and r.un to em.brace his, fatherk knees t 
■■ He has sprung from thy loins, from one soul anothe.r soui has sprung 
forth. . Beheld thy son, like a second -self in a lake clear as a mirror ! 

Yefc.it is not probable- that .nil^. the beautiful sayings which: 
are placed in the mouth of Sakuiitala really belonged to the 
old heroic poem, sayings which deal Buth the happiness of 
marriage, and the duties of husband , and wife, with paternal 
duties, and with truthfulness. Some of the yerses, which 
refer to iiiakimoiiial laws and' right of .succession and which 
ha?e been taken directly'.-from ,: the -legal literature, rather 
indicate that Brahmanical scholars utilised the - speeches of 
Sakiintala for the purpose of bringing in as many sentences 
as possible on morality and law. ' This does not prevent our 
finding in these very speeches some of the most mageificent 
examples of Indian gnomic poetry, like the following : 

A wife is half the man, transcends 
In value far all other friends. 

She every earthly blessing brings, 

And even redemption from her springs.'’^ 

In lonely hours, companions bright, 

These ebarming women give delight ; 

Like fathers wise, in duty tried, 

To virtuous acts they prompt and guide. 

Whenever we suffer pain and grief, 

Like mothers kind they bring relief.^’ 

The weary man whom toils oppress, 

When travelling through life’s wilderness, 

Finds in his spouse a place of rtst, 

And there abides, refreshed and blest.” 2) 

Among the ancestors of the heroes of the Mahabharata 
a king YayMi is mentioned, whose history is also related in 


>) I, 74 , 47; 52; 64. 

“) I, 74, 40, 42 ; 49 translated bj J. Mvtir, 1. o., pp. 134 f. 
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the “ gambliavaparvan,” the section of the genealogical 
bard-poetry.^> But just as the old ^akuntala poem was uti- 
lised for the purpose of pointing Brahmanical teachings on law 
and morality, so also the old Yayati legend, which seems 
originally to have been a kind of Titan legend, was trans- 
formed into a moral narrative, whereby it became a popular 
subject for ascetic poetry. However, the traces of the old 
heroic poetry are by no means entirely effaced ; they are 
discernible particularly in a certain racy humour, with which 
the story of the two wives of the king is related. Out of 
the contents of the Yayati episode only the following extract 
can be given: 


Diivayail, daughter of the Asura priest ^ukra, Las been insulted by 
Sarmistha, daughter°o£ the Asura king. For this reason the piuest wishes to 
leave the king. Now the latter, in order to appease the priest, gives his 
daughter to Devayanl as her handmaiden. Soon afterwards Devayan! 
becrmes the wife of King Yayati, who has to promise to have no inter- 
course with her “ servant,” Princess Sarmistha. But the king breaks 
his promise, marries Sarmistha secretly, and begets three sons with her. 
Jealous Devayanl finds it out, and complains to her father Snkra. The 
latter pronounces a curse upon Yayati that he shall immediately lose 

his youth and become old and decrepit; however, at the request of Yayati, 

he tones the curse down in as much as Yayati may transfer his old age to 


Now Yayati, after having become suddenly old and wrinkled and 
arey asks his sons, one after the other, to relieve him of his old age and 
to -ive him their youth, as he has not yet enjoyed life sufficiently. None of 
the^’elder sons will agree to this exchange, whereupon they are cursed by 
their father. Only the youngest, Puru, declares his willingness. He 


M The storv is first toW briefly in 1, 75, then repeated with many details in I, 76-93. 

The last part of the legend, with a few additions, is then told once agam m t. 120-123. 

The episode has been translated into German by A. (tndische Sagen), J J. 

Weib im altindischen Epos, pp. 8®,) and W. Por.^g (Ind.sche Brzahler, Vol. 12, 

r 2 ff-). 0- different versions of the story in Sanskrit l.terature, s^_Por.ig, l.c., pp. 

pp. IX./. M A. Ltidimq in SifcznngsoQnciite 

105 fl. On a mythological interpretation of the legend s. A. ^ y 

derX. bShmisohen Gesellsohaft der Wissensohatten, Prague 1898. 
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relieves liis father ol' the burden of old age. and gives., him , his own youth., 
in exchange. Then Yayati rejoiced ' in another thousand years of the most 
blooming youths ■ and enjoyed, the' pleasures of life to the very full. Not 
only did he take delight in his fwo wives, but also in a heavenly ny.mph3 
the beautiful Apsaras Visvael ( “ gracious to all ). But however much 
he enjoyed, he^ was never fully satisfied, ; And when the thousand years 
had elapsed, he came to the conclusion as expressed in the following verses : 

Truly, desire is not satisfied by the gratification of desires ; 

Nay, it grows and waxes stronger, as the fire fed by 

sacrificial ghee. 

The earth filled with treasures, gold, cattle and women too, 

Is not enough for one man : — think on this, and seek thy 

souFs contentment. 

Only he who has never wrought evil to any creature, 

In thought, word or deed, only he may dwell with the 

Brahman. 

He who is unafraid, and who is feared by no creature, 

Who has no desires and knows no hate, only he may 

dwell with the Brahman.’^ 

Then he returned his son Puru bis youth, took up the burden of his 
own old age, and after having instated Puru on the throne, repaired to 
the forest, where he lived as a hermit, practising the severest austerities 
for a thousand years. On the strength of this he attained to heaven, 
where he lived for a long time, honoured by all the gods and saints. One 
day, however, he boasted during a conversation with Indra, and was east 
out from heaven for this offence. Later on, however, he returns to heaven 
with his four pious grandchildren. 


I, 75, 49-52. Only the first; verse recurs literally in all the other places where 
the YaySti legend is related. (It also occurs in Manu IT, 94.) The remaining verses are 
found again with variations in I, 85, 12-16, Harivamsa 30, 1639-1645, Yisnu-Pm’ana lY, 10, 
Bhagavata-Purana IX, 19, 13*15. But only in. T, 75, 51-62 and HarivamSa 30, 1642 is 
there any talk of union with the Brahman in the sense of the Yedanta philosophy. In all 
other places the corresponding verses only talk of the curbing of desires as the worthy 
aim of the morality of asceticism, and this morality is the same for Buddhists and 
Jainas as for the Brahmanical and Yi§nuite ascetics. Hence we find quite similar sayings 
amongst all Indian sects which practise asceticism. 
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The legend of Nahusa, the father of Yayati, which is re- 
lated in the Mahabharata several times, is also a kind of 
Titan legend, which ends with a fall from heaven : 

NaJmsa, a grandson of the Pururavas of Vedie fame, was a mighty 
king, who annihilated the robber bands (dasyusamghatan). Bnt be levied 
taxes on the rsis, too, and commanded them to carry him on their backs, 
like beasts of burden. He even overpowered the gods, and ruled the heavens 
for a long time in Indra’s stead. He desired Indra’s wife 8ael as his 
wife, and grew so overbearing that he joked the divine rsis to his chariot, 
treading on Agastya’s head. Now this was a bit too much for this great 
saint, and he cursed Nahusa, with the consequence that he fell out of 
heaven and was obliged to live on the earth as a snake for ten thousand 
years.®! 

Some of the poems which have found admission into the 
Mahabharata are of such proportions, and form a complete 
whole to such an extent, that we can speak of them as epics 
within the epic. Of this kind is above all the rightly famous 
poem of Nala and Damayanfcl.*! While the Pandavas are 
in banishment in the forest they receive a visit from the Rsi 
Brhadasva. Yudhisthira complains to him of his own mis- 
fortune and that of his people, and asks him the question 
whether there has ever been a more unfortunate king than 
himself. Thereupon Brhadasva relates the story of the unfor- 
tunate king Nala, who loses all his possessions and his 
kingdom in a game of dice with, his brother Puskara, and 
then goes forth into the forest as an exile with his beautiful 
and faithful wife Damayanti ; pursued and blinded still 
further by the wicked demon of gambling, he deserts his 


First in I, 75 as an introduction to the Yayati episode, then in greater detail 
in V, 11-17; in a short extract also XII, 342 and XIII, 100. A free poetical adaptation by 
Ad. Boltzmann^ Indische Sagen I, pp. 9-30. 

Pururavas too (cf. above, pp. 103 f., 209 f.) was like ISTahiisa, according to the Mah5- 
bhSrata (I, 76, 20ff.) an enemy of the priests, oppressing the r§is and being annihilated 
by their curse. 

») He was then redeemed by Yudhisthira (III, 179 f.), see above, p. 349. 

*) in, 52-79 : NalopSkhyana. 
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faithful wife in the midst of the forest, w^hile she lies deep 
in slumber, fatigued from her wanderings. The adventures 
of King Nala, and of DamayantI, deserted by her husband, 
how they wander about in the forest separated from each 
other, how DamayantI, after much sorrow and hardship, 
obtains a friendly reception from the queen-mother of Cedi, 
how Nala, after the snake-king Karkotaka has made him 
irrecognisable, serves King Rtuparna as charioteer and cook, 
until finally the husband and wife, after a long and painful 
separation, are reunited in love, all this is related in the 
touchingly simple, genuinely popular, tone of the fairy tale, 
which also is not lacking in humour. 

Since the year 1819 when Franz Bopp first published 
this poem of King Nala, together with a Latin translation, it is 
recognised as one of the gems of Indian literature, nay more, 
as one of the gems of universal literature. Bopp’s edition 
and translation of the poem was welcomed by A. W. v. 
Schlegel with the words : " I will only say that, in ray 
estimation, this poem can hardly be surpassed in pathos and 
ethos, in the enthralling force and tenderness of the senti- 
ments. It is made expressly to attract old and young, the 
high-born and the lowly, the connoisseurs and those who are 
merely guided by instinct, xilso, the fairy-tale is tremen- 
dously popular in India, there the courageous constancy 

and devotion of DamayantI is equally famous as that of 
Penelope amongst us ; and in Europe, the gathering-place 
of the productions of all continents and all ages, it deserves 
to become equally so.” And indeed it has become so. The 
German poet Friedrich Ruckert, that past master in the art 
of translation, rendered the poem into German verse in the 
year 1828^^ with his incomparable talent, making it as 


*) Tndische Bibiiofcliek, T, 98 f. 

New editions appeared ia 1838, IS'iS, 1862 and 1873. A very free poetical 
rendering: was given by Ad. Boltzmann in his Indisohe Sagen.” 
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popular in Germany as ifc has become famous in England by 
means of Dean H. H. Milman’s version.’^ 

Nala Naisadha, the hero of the narrative, is surely no other 
than the Nada Naisidha, mentioned in the Satapatha- 
Brahmana, of whom it is there said, that “ day after day he 
bears Yama (the god of death) to the South.” He must 
therefore have lived at that time, and undertaken warlike 
expeditions towards the South, The name of the hero thus 
indicates high antiquity. The poem itself probably belongs 
among the old parts of the Mahabharata, though not among 
the oldest. In any case it is free from all purana-like accesso- 
ries, and only the old Vedic gods, like Varuna and Indra, are 
mentioned, but not Visnu or ^iva. The state of civilisation, 
too, described in the poem is, on the whole, quite simple and 
has the appearance of antiquity. On the other hand we find 
hardly anywhere in the oldest poetry such delicacy and so 
much romance in the representation of courtship and of love 
itself, as especially in the first cantos of the Nala poem. Only 
the very ancient poem of the love of Pururavas and UrvassI 
allows us to suspect that love-romance was no stranger to 
India even in the most ancient times. But how very conge- 
nial romance is to the Indian mind in general, is proved by 
the enormous popularity of this poem, which has again and 
again been imitated by later poets, in Sanskrit as well as in 
modern Indian languages and dialects.^^ Pew Indian poems 
also suit European taste so extremely well as the Nala poem. 
It has been translated into practically all the languages of 
Europe,®^ and a dramatic adaptation by A. de Gubernatis 


Nala and Damayanln and other Poems translated from the Sanskrit into English 
verse, Oxford, 1855. 

') Cf, the enumeration in A. Eolfzniann, Das Mahabharata, II, 69 ff. 

A. Boltzmann^ loc. cit.,, 11, 73 mentions translations into German, English, 
French, Italian, Swedish, Czech, Polish, Hassian, Modern Greek and Hungarian. I will 
only mention the translations into English by Mouier Williams (1860), Charles Bruce 
(1864), Edwin Arnold (Indian Idylls, J883, Pootical Works, 1885) j into German by E. 
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was even produced on the stage in Florence in 1869. And 
since a long time it has been the custom, at almost all Western 
universities, to begin the study of Sanskrit with the reading 
of this poem, for which purpose it is excellently adapted in 
language as well as contents. ' 

The Rama®* episode, too, is a kind of epic within an 
epic. But while the Nala poem (in spite of some disfiguring 
additions and insertions, from which indeed part of the 
Mahabharata is quite free) is a work of art and a valuable 
survival of the ancient bard-poetry, the narrative of Rama 
has only a purely literary sigaifi.eance for the history of the 
second great epic of the Indians, the Ramayapia. For the 
Rama episode can scarcely be regarded as anything but a 
rather inartistically abridged rendering of either the Ramayapa 
itself,®* or of those heroic songs from which Valmiki composed 
his great poem. In no case is it these oldest heroic songs of 
Rama themselves, which we find in the Mahabharata. The 
Rama episode is related by the rsi Markapdeya to console 
Yudhisthira, who is much depressed on account of the rape of 
Draupadl^*; for Rama’s wife, too, Sita, was abducted, and 
was held in captivity for a long time by the demon Ravana. 
References to the Rama legend are not rare in other parts 


Zohedanz (1863), H, C. Kellner (in Reclams Universalbibiiothek), h. Fritze 
(1914 ) ; into French by S* Levi (Paris, 1920 in “ Les classiqies de rorieiit/’ Paris 
1920). 

^) The text; of the Nala story has often been published, with glossary and notes, 
for beginners in Sanskrit, by G. BilhZer (Third Book of Sanskrit, Bombay, 2nd Ed. 
1877), Monier Williams (London, 1879), X FJggeling (London, 1913), H. 0. Kellner (Leipzig 
1885), W. Caland (Utrecht, 1917). 

‘0 III, 273-290 : RtoopSkhyaina. 

H. Jacohi (Das Rainayana, (Bonn, 1893), pp. 71 ft.) has giron such good reasons 
for this assumption that it seems to me the most probable one, in spite of the objections 
of A. Ludwig^ Uber das Ramayana .und die Beziehungen desselben zurn Mahabharata, pp. 30 
if., and HopMns, The Great Epic of India, pp. 63 f, Of, also A. Weber, Uber das Ramayana, 
pp. 34 it, 

*) See above, pp. 350 f. Probably this story of the rape of Oraupadi is itself 
only a clumsy imitation of the stealing of Sita in the RamSyana. 
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of the MahabhSrata either. I point out only the meeting of 
Bhima with the monkey Hanumat.*^ 

A much more valuable remnant of ancient Indian bard- 
poetry, unfortunately preserved only as a fragment, is found 
in the fifth book of the Mahabharata. It is the episode of the 
hero-mother Viclula}'' Kunti sends a message by Ersna to 
her sons, the Papcjavas, telling them not to forget their duty 
as warriors,®^ and on this occasion relates how the warrior’s 
wife Vidula once urged her son Sanjaya on to fight. The latter 
was quite discouraged after a . shameful defeat which he had 
suffered at the hands of the king of the Sindhus, and lived with 
his wife and his mother Vidula in misery. Then, in extremely 
forceful language Vidula reproaches him with his cowardice and 
inactivity, and with fiery words spurs him on to new deeds of 
heroism. In order to give an idea of the racy vigour of the 
language of this fragment of ancient heroic poetry, I give a 
few verses from this speech in literal prose translation 

“ Up, coward ! Lie not there so idle, when thou hast suffered defeat, 
to the joy of thy foes, to the sorrow of thy friends ! ’^ 

“ A shallow brooklet is soon filled, the fist of a mouse is easy to fill. 
The coward is soon satisfied, he is contented even with little.” 

“ Die not like a cur before thou hast at least robbed the serpent of its 
fangs ! Be brave, though it cost thee thy life ! ” 

" Why liest thou there like a dead man, like one who has been struck 
by lightning ? Up, coward ! Sleep not, when thou hast been defeated by 
the foe! ” 


. Above, p. 348. ^ ■ 

‘^) Y, 133-136 . VicliilSpatriXnusasana. Of. H. Jacobi^ Uber cin verlorenes Helden- 
gedicht der Sindlia-Sauvira (in Melanges Kern, Leyden, 1903, pp. 53 ff.). A free poetical 
rendering of the poem is given by J. MiUr, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, 
pp. 120-133. He Jastly refers to the women of RajputanS who “ maintain in more recent 
times the character of heroism ascribed to Vidula in this passage of the MahabliSrata, 
(la, p. 132), 

See above, p. 357. 

*) The translation by Muir^ Ic., pp. 121 f. gives no sufficient idea of the raciness of 
the original- . 
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Flare np like a torch of tinduka wood,^^ thoogh it be but fora 
moment, but smother not like a fire of chaff, Just to prolong life ! 

: Better flare up for a moment than smother for hours! O that a 
mild ass should have been born in a royal house ! 

That man whose deeds do not form the subject of tales of wonder, 
serves but to increase the great heap, he is neither woman nor man/’ 

To all the admonitions and reproaches of his mother, the 
son, who is sharply characterised by his short speeches, has 
only the reply that he lacks the means for a victorious 
battle, and that, in any case, his death would not benefit 
her: 

“ Thou hast a hard, an iron heart, 

And play^st no loving mother’s part, — 

True daughter of a warrior line ; 

A fierce unbending soul is thine. 

To all thy Kshatriya instincts true, 

Thou dost not yield to love its due ; 

Nor seek to guard me as thy one 
Supreme delight, thine only son ! 

But spurr’st me on, devoid of ruth, — - 
As if I were an alien youth, 

To join again in hopeless strife, 

And all in vain to peril life. 

What worth would earth, its wealth, its Joys, 

Its power, its state, its glittering toys, — 

What worth would life — possess for thee, 

My mother, if thou hadst not me ? ” 

But his mother always answers him again with fresh 
exhortations, that a warrior may not know fear, and must 
in any case fulfil his duty as a warrior. And at last she 
succeeds in rousing her son, ''even though he had little 
intelligence.’’ 


Tiadaka, the Biespyros emhryopteiHs tree. 

®) V, 132, 840, 12, 15, 22. 

V, 134, 1*3, Translated by J, Ifw, l.c., pp. 127 f. 
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"Like a noble steed when it is chastised, the son, goaded by the shafts 
of his noother’s words, did all she asked of him.” ‘1 

This torso of a heroic poem is one of the few portions of 
the Mahabharata which have remained almost entirely 
untouched by brahmanieal influence. Only too often has the 
old bard-poetry, which was inspired by the warrior-spirit, 
been quite watered down in form and contents under the 
influence of the Brahmin scholars. Thus we find — this is one 
of the many instances — an “ old itihasa ” quoted in the twelfth 
book of the Mahabharata, which Narada relates to Sriijaya, in 
order to console him after the death of his son. Many kings 
of primitive times are named, who all had to die, though they 
were famous heroes. But of what do the “heroic deeds ” of 
these kings consist ? They offered countless sacrifices, and 
what was still more important, gave enormous presents to the 
priests. One king, for example, gives the priests as sacrificial 
gift “ a thousand times a thousand ” maidens adorned with 
gold, each of whom sits on a four-horse chariot ; each chariot 
is accompanied by a hundred elephants garlanded with gold ; 
behind each elephant follow a thousand horses, and behind 
each horse a thousand cows, behind each cow a thousand 
goats and sheep.®^ It is often difS-Cult to say whether they 
are remnants of ancient heroic poetry, spoilt through the 
priests’ attempts at recasting, or independent brahmanieal 
compositions. 

Brahmanioal Myths and Legends in the MAHiBHiEATA. 

The fact that the old Indian bard-poetry has not been 
preserved in its pure originality is due to the circumstance 
that the Brahmans took possession of the Mahabharata. 
To the same circumstance, however, we are indebted for the 


») V, 135, 12 ; 16. 

XII, 29. A aimilai- lis6 of ancient kings who were noted for their generosity 
is to be fonnd in VII, 56*71. 
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preserratioa in the Mahabharata not only o£ numerous myths 
of gods, and legends, important for the history of mythology 
and tradition, but also of some remarkable creations of Brah- 
manical poetic art and valuable specimens of Brahmanical 
wisdom. 

Interesting from the point of view of mythology and tradi- 
tion is the frame-story of the Snake sacrifice of Janame- 
jaya,^' into which there is again interwoven a tangle of 
stories, snake-legends, myths of the bird Garuda and others. 
But what is here Snahe- sacrifice" is in reality a 

snake-charm, Le. an exorcism for the annihilation of snakes. 
Janamejaya’s father, Pariksit, had been bitten to death by 
the snake-king Taksaka, In order to avenge the death of 
his father, King Janamejaya arranges a great sacrifice, at 
which all the snakes of the earth are compelled, by the ex- 
orcisms of the priests, to come from near and far and cast 
themselves into the fire. This is described in our epic with 
great vividness : 

“ The sacrificial ceremonial now began in accordance with the prescrib- 
ed rules for the snake-sacrifice. Hither and thither hurried the priests, 
each one eagerly fulfilling his appointed task. Wrapped in black garments, 
their eyes inflamed by the smoke, they poured the sacrificial ghee into the 
blazing fire, whilst saying the incantations. They caused the hearts of 


') 1,3, 13-58,* XV, 35. Freelj rendered in German verses by A. Solhmann^ 
“ Indische Sagen” j literally translated into German prose by W. Porzig (Indiscbe Erzii- 
bler, Vol. 15,'iieip2ig, 1924), Similar legends also exist in Europe, especially in the Tyrol ; 
cf, my treatise ** Das Scblangenopfer des MahSbharata (in Kultui'gesohichtliclies aus 
der Tierwelt, Festschrift des Yereins fiir Yolkskunde und Linguisfcik,” Prague, 1904), 

-) The MahabhSrata is supposed to have been recited in the intervals of this sacri- 
fice. See above, p. 324. Porzig (l.o.) suggests that the Ssfcirkaparvan was originally 
much more closely connected with the MahabhSrata as a frame-siory, and that it was not 
YaisampSyana, but AstTka himself who related the whole of the MahabhSrata, and thereby 
saved the snake-king Taksaka. There are buc very weak grounds for this hypothesis. 
It is more probable that the whole of the Astikaparvan was originally an independent 
poem, which was only later connected with the recitation of the MahSbhSrata. Of. Y. 
VenlcataclieUam Iyer, Notes of a Study of the Preliminary Chapters of the Mahabharata, 
Madras, 1922, pp. 352 
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all sualtes to quake, and called them all forth into the jaws of the fire. 
Then the snakes fell into the flaming furnace, distorting their bodies and 
calling piteously on one another. Palpitating and hissing, embracing 
one another with their heads and their tails, they hurled themselves in 

their masses into the brightly glowing fire great snakes and small 

snakes, many, of many colours, terrible biters of mighty strength as that 
of a club, snakes full of venom ; driven by the curse of the mother, the 

snakes fell into the fire.” 


With this legend of the snake-sacrifi.ee, the ancient myth 
of Kadru and Vinata, occurring already in Vedie texts,®^ is 
here combined. Kadru, “ the red-brown one,” is the earth 
and the mother of the snakes, Vinata, “ the curved one,” is 
the vault of heaven and the mother of the mythical bird 


Garu4.a. And there is also interwoven the myth of the tmr- 
Ung of the ocean f which occurs also in the Kamayana and 
in the Puranas, and is again and again related, or used for 
purposes of illustration and comparison by poets of later times. 
How gods and demons, united in ardent labour, twirl the 
ocean in order to obtain the draught of immortality, the 
mountain Mandara serving as a twirling-stick and the snake- 
prince Vasuki as a rope, how the moon then arises out of the 
foaming mass, then Laksmi, the goddess of good fortune and 
cf beauty, the intoxicating drink Sura and other precious 
things, until at last the beautiful god Dhanvantari, holding 
the draught of immortality in a shining white goblet, appears 
from out of the ocean, — all this is described, if one may say- 

so, with " life-like ” graphicness. 

One more of the snake-legends interwoven into the 
frame-story deserves mentioning, namely the story of Kuru 
partly only a duplicate of the legend of the snake-sacrifice 


" " ' 1 52 ' ' ' 

n Taittirlya SaiphitS, VI. 1, 6, ‘i ; KSihaia, 23, 10; Satapatlia-Br. HI, 6 2. The 

myth of Kadru and VinatS from the Astika-parvau translated by J. Charpentm Die 
Suparpasage, pp. 167 ff. On the same myth in the SnparnadhySya S. above, pp. 312 f. 

“) I, 17-19. - 
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itself, for, like Janamejaya, Rura vows to annihilate all 
snakes. This happens as follows : 

Ruru, son of a Brahman, once saw the lovely virgin Pramadvara, 
daughter of an Apsaras, and was seized with love for her. She becomes 
his bride, but a few days before the wedding, she is bitten by a poisonous 
snake while she is at play. She lies there lifeless, as though asleep, more 
lovely than ever. All the pious hermits approach, and, moved by pity, 
burst into tears, but Rum goes forth into the depth of the forest in his 
sorrow. Lamenting loudly, he invokes the gods to have regard to his 
penance and his pious life, and to give his beloved back to him. Then a 
messenger from the gods appears, and announces that Pramadvara can 
only be recalled to life if Ruru will yield half of his own life for her. 
Euru agrees at once, and the King of Law, i.e, the god of death, gives 
his consent for Pramadvara to be recalled to life. Soon afterwards, on a 
happy day, the two are wedded. Now Ruru vowed to destroy all the 
snakes in the world, and thenceforth, whenever he saw a snake, he killed 
it. But one day he happened on a non-poisonous snake, which asked him 
to spare it. It was in reality a rsi who was compelled to live as a snake 
in consequence of a curse, and who was now released from the curse by his 
meeting with Ruru. In his human form he admonishes him to desist 
from destroying living creatures.’^ 

Ruru, the hero of this legend, is a descendant of 
that Cyamnct, of whom it is already related in the ^-gveda,^^ 
that the Asvins made him young again. The story of this 
rejuvenation is told in detail in the Brahmanas,.®^ and a 
version of the legend is to be found in the Mahabharata too.^^ 
It is instructive to compare the Vedic form of the legend 
with that in the epic. I therefore give below the contents 


Extract from I, 842. 

Ry. 1, H6, 10, where he is called Ojavana. 

®) Satapatha-Brahmana 1 , 5. Translated into German by A. Weher Indische 
Streifen I (Berlin, 1868), pp. 13 Jaimimya-Brahmana, III, 120 f. Cf. the interesting 
study of E.W. B'opl'iws, “ The Fountain of Youth” (JAOS., YoL XXYI, 1905, pp. 1-67, 
aEd4U wMohthelegrendof youth is traced not only in India, but 

also among other peoples. 

*) III, 122-125. References to the last part of the narrative also XII 342 • XIII 
15eandXlY,a 
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according to the .M and draw attention the 

notes to the' most important deviations of the ' Brilimaiia 
narratives. , , 


r 



C^avana, a son of Bhrgu, practised severe austerity on the sliore of a 
lake. . ..He stood motionless as a post for so long that a mound of 'earth 
formed over him, on which the ants crawled about, and he himself looked 
like an ant-hill. Into the neighbourhood of this lake King Bcvryati 
once came with many followers. His young daughter SiikanyUy romi iiig 
about in the forest with her playmates, came upon the ant-hill, in which 
only the two eyes of the ascetic were visible like glow-worms. Out of 
wantonness and curiosity the young girl poked about in the two shining 
things with a thorn and— poked out the eyes of the ascetic. Filled 
with anger, the saint caused retention of urine and constipation in the army 
of iSaryati.®> The king for a long time sought the cause of the misfor- 
tune, and when it transpired that the great ascetic had been offended, he 
went to him to obtain his forgiveness. The latter will only be reconciled 
if the king gives him his daughter as his wife. So the young girl becomes 
the wife of the frail old man. One day the two Asvins see the young 
wife just as she is stepping out of her bath, and try to persuade her to 
choose one of them as her husband instead of the ugly old man. She, 
however, declares that she wishes to remain faithful to her husband. Then 
the two physicians of the gods propose to her that the}^ should make her 
husband young, and she should then choose between them both and the 
rejuvenated Cyavana. As Cyavana agrees to this, she consents also. 
Thereupon the Asvins let the old ascetic step into the lake and they them- 
selves also dive into the water, whereupon they all three come out quite 
alike and in the dazzling beauty of youth. Now Sukanya is to choose, 
and after mature consideration, she decides for her own husband 
Cyavana,^) The latter, in return for having been rejuvenated, promises 

The BrShmanas know nothing of these ascetic practices. CyavSna is there only 


an “old, ghostly-looking saint. 

In the Bralimanas it is the young lads in the retinue of the king who iasalt the 
old r§i, pelting him with lumps of earth. 

According to the Br^bhmanas the punishment consisted in the arising of discord 
in the retinne of the king. The father fought with his son, the brother with his brother,’'* 
(Sat-Br.) The mother did not know her son, nor the son his mother (Jaiin-Br.) 

*) The §at-Br. knows nothing of the fact that the Asvins also step into the lake. 
But the Jaim.-Br. records that CyavSna had already previously given Sukanya: a sign by 
which she would recognise him, 
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to make the ASvins into Soma-drinkers. At a great sacrifice which he 
performs for Saryati, he presents the A§vins with the Soma, The king of 
the gods, Indra, however, will not concede that the Asvins, who wander 
about as physicians among mortals, can be worthy of the Soma. But 
Cyavana takes no notice of the objections of Indra, and continues to 
sacrifice to the Asvins. The enraged Indra is about to hurl the thunder- 
bolt upon him. At that moment, however, the saint paralyses the arm 
of the god; and in order to humble him thoroughly, he creates, by 
virtue of his asceticism, a terrible monster, Macla, Intoxication. With his 
huge mouth (the one jaw touches the earth, while the other reaches up to 
the sky) he approaches Indra and threatens to swallow him. Trembling 
with fear, the prince of gods implores the saint to have mercy, and the 
latter, satisfied, lets Intoxication vanish again, dividing him among the 
intoxicating drink Sura, women, dice and the chase. 

We see here clearly, as ia many other cases, that the 
brahmanical poetry which is contained in the epic, represents 
a much later phase of development than that of Vedic litera- 
ture. The characteristic of this later brahmanical poetry, 
however, is exaggeration, lack of moderation in general, and 
especially immoderate exaltation of the saints — ^^Brahnians and 
ascetics — over the gods. Even in the actual Indrd-myths 
connected with the Vedic legends of the gods, Indra is no 
longer the mighty champion and conqueror of demons, as we 
knew him in the hymns of the Rgveda.®^ It is true that the old 
legend of the battle between Indra and Vrtra survives, it is 
even related twice in considerable detail in the Mahahharata,^’ 


') In the Sat. Br. there is no (juestion of any humiliation of the god j OyavSna only 

provides the Alvins with the means by which they are voluntarily made participators in the 
Soma-drink by Indra and the other gods, In the Jaim. Br. there is, it is true, a trial of 
strength between r^is and gods, and the |*§is create Mada to sujpport them. But as Indra 
and the gods flee from the monster, the sacrifice threatens to become an Indra-less and 
god-less one, and the r§i begs Indra most politely, with prayers and invocations, to return. 
It is only in the version of the MahabhSrata that the god is completely humiliated by the 
saintp 

*) In the Jaim-Br. the demon Intoxication is transferred only to the SnrS (brandy). 
*) 0 /. above, pp. 82 

III, 100 £.5 y, 9-18. The references to this fight are numerous. The legend of 
the fight of Indra with ITamuoi, IX, 43, is a duplicate of that of the Yptra-battle. , . , . 
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but the main stress is laid upon the cireumstanoe that 
Indra, by killing Vrtra, burdened himself with the guilt of 
Brahman-murder. It is related in great detail how he first 
had to free himself from this terrible guilt, suffering many 
humiliations. We have seen, that for a time he was even 
robbed of his heavenly throne, and Nahusa occupied his 
place. The belief that the supremacy of Indra may be 
shaken by the austerities of pious Brahmans is exemplified by 
numerous legends. It is even said®^ that asceticism can 
compel Indra himself to enter the home of Tama (the god of 
death). And often indeed does Indra have recourse to the 
proved expedient of allowing a beautiful Apsaras to seduce 
a saint who, through his severe austerities, threatens to become 
dangerous to the gods.'^^ 

Agni, too, the friend of Indra, has, in the myths of the 
Mahabharata, lost much of his old glory as a god. Yet the 
myths related of him are still connected with the Yedic ideas 
of fire and of the god of fire. Already in the Egveda he is 
called “ the lover of maidens, tlie husband of women.” 
But the Mahabharata tells of Agni’s definite love affairs. 
Thus he once became enamoured of the beautiful daughter 
of King NUa^ and the sacred fire in the liing’s palace would 
burn only if fanned by the beautiful lips and the sweet 
breath of the king’s daughter. There was nothing for it but 
the king must give his daughter in marriage to Agni. In 
gratitude for this, the god grants him the favour that he may 
become invincible and that the women of his town may enjoy 
complete freedom with regard to sexual intercourse.®^ The 
gluttony, too, of Agni, is already spoken of in the Yeda. The 
legends of the Mahabharata relate, however, that in consequence 


See above, p. 381. 

“) III, 126, 2J. 

5) 0/. A. Soltzmann, in ZDMGr, 32, 1878, pp. 290 ff., about Indra .in the Mahabharata, 
*) See aboYe, p. 88. 

®) II, 31. A similar love-story of Agni, XHI, 2, 

m 
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of the Rsi curse he became an “ eater of all 

things.” That Agni has seTeral brothers and that he conceals 
himself in the water or in the friction-stieks, are also Vedic 
ideas, which already in the Brahma^as led to the formation 
of myths ; but it is only in the Mahabharata that detailed 
stories are told about the reason why Agni hid himself, and 
how the gods found him again.^^ 

To the legends which are known already in the Veda and 
which recur in the Mahabharata belongs also the flood-legend 
of Manu and the fish, which has been related above accord- 
ing to the Satapatha-Brahmana. The narrative of the 
Mahabharata, the “ fish episode,” as it is called, differs from 
the legend as it is related in the Brahma:ina, in its greater 
detail and the poetical presentation, which is not lacking in 
poetic flights — as when it is described how the ship, “ like a 
drunken wench,” staggers to and fro on the agitated ocean. 
As regards the details of the story it is of importance that 
in the Mahsbh^ata, exactly as in the Semitic flood-legends, 
the taking of seeds in the ship is mentioned.®^ I see in this 
one of the strongest proofs that the Indian flood legend was 
borrowed from the Semitic one.®’ The conclusion of the 
legend in the Mahabharata differs from that in the Brahmapa. 
In the epic the fish declares that he is the god Brahman, and 


•) n. g., 6atap»tha-Br. I, 2, 8, I j Taittiriya-Sa^hita, II, 9, 6. 

“) Of. A. SoUtmann, Agni nach den Vorstellungeu des MahabhSrata, Strassburg, 
1S7S. 

’) Pp. 209 f. 

*) llatByopSkhySna, HI, 187. German translations by P. Bopp (1829), F. Buckert, 

and H, Jacobi (in H. Usencr^ Die Sintflutssgen, Bonn 1899, pp. 28 ff.), 

®) Similarly in the Matsya-FarSna and in' the BhSgarata-PnrSna, where the legend 

recurs. 

«) €f. my treatise “Die Fliitsagen des iltertums and der NaturvSlker in Yol. 
XXX! of the Mifcteiliingen der Anthropologischen OeseHschaffe in Wien (Yienna), 1901, 

^ eaneolally pp. 821 f, and 827 ff - I do not know how those who, like R. Pischd, Der Drspinng 
4m oMrtloiieiiFisohsyinbols (SBA., XXY, 1005) deny the connection between Indian and 
; aoconnt for this remarkable agreement, 
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iuTites Manu to create the world anew, which the latter does 
by means of undergoing severe austerities.^^ 

Less familiar is the profound and beautiful myth of the 
Goddess Death, which is related twice in the Mahabha- 
rata.^* “ Whose child is Death ? Whence comes Death ? 
Why does Death sweep away the creatures of this world?” 
Thus asks Yudhisthira, sorrowing at the departure of so 
many heroes who had fallen in the battle. Then Bhisma 
(resp. Vyasa) tells him the story which Narada once re- 
lated to King Anukampaka, when the latter was inconsol- 
able at the death of his son. The contents of the narrative 
are briefly as follows : 

When Grandfather Brahman had created the beings^ they multiplied 
unceasingly and did not die. The worlds became over-filledj and the Earth 
complained to Brahman that she could no longer bear her burden. Then 
the Grandfather considered how he could reduce the number of beings^ but 
he could think of no remedy. This enraged him; and the fire of his wrath 
issued from all the pores of his body, flames engulfed the world and 
threatened to annihilate everything. But god Siva felt pity for the beings, 
and at his intercession Brahman withdrew into himself the fire which had 
arisen from his wrath, and ordered the origin and passing away of the 
beings; while so doing, however, there came forth out of the pores of his 
body, a dark-eyed, beautifully adorned woman, draped in a dark red gar- 
ment. She wished to go on her way towards the South, but Brahman 
called to her and said: ^^Death, kill the beings of this world ! For thou 
art born of my thought about world-annihilation and out of my wrath, 


At) fclie new creation of tlie world there is no longer any mention of the seeds” 
which he took with Mm ! 

YII^ 52-54, where Yyasa comforts Yudhi§thira, [who is in deep distress at the 
death of Abhinianyu (see above, p. 363), with the story j and XII, 256-258, where Bhi§ma 
again telis the same story of consolation to Yudhi§tihira, who is lamenting at the departing 
of so many heroes who have fallen in the great battle. Probably tbe story was originally 
only in Book XII, for verses XII, 256, 1-6, in which there is mention of the many fallen 
ones in the ’plural iiumher, are found again literally in Yll, 52, 12-18, although here it is 
really only the lament for Abhimanyu which provides occasion for the narration. The 
poem has been translated into German by Pri edrioh H wcfcart (in Rob. Boxberger’s “Efickert- 
Stndien,” Gotha 1878, pp. 114 ff.), and by HeuBBeUf Tier philosoph ische Texte des MahS* 
bhiratam,” pp, 404-413, 
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therefore ani)ihilate'''tbe^"ereatiires; the fools ao'd the sages, all together ! 
Then the lotos-erowned Gocldem Beatk ' wept, aloiici, but the lord of crea- 
tures caught up her tears ill his, hands. ' She im,plored him to release her 
... .from this gruesonie task': 

I bow to thee, 0 lord of beings, be mereifiil to me, that I may, not 
sweep away innoeeot creatures — children, old men and people in the prime 
of life r beloved children, trusted friends, brothers, mothers and fathers ! 
I shall be reproached if they die away thus. Of this I am afraid. And 
I fear, the tears of the unhappy ones, whose moisture will burn me in eter- 
nity/' 

Bat a decision of Brahman ' is irrevocable. She must aiibmit to it, 
but the Grandfather ' grants ■■ her the favour that greed, anger, Jealousy, 
eu'vy, hatred, infatuation and shamelessness , may , riii'a men and that the 
tears which w^ere shed by ' the goddess and wdiich he holds in his hand, 
may become diseases 'to kill the creatures. Thus no blame for the death 
of the beings rests upon her. On the contrary, the sinners perish 
through their own sin. But she, the Goddess Death, free from love and 
free from hate, is justice itself and mistress of justice, G sweeping away 
the living creatures. ■ ' 

A proof of the fairly high antiquity which must he as- 
cribed to this myth, as well as to that of Mann and the flood, , 
is the exalted position vvMch is allotted to the god Brahman 
in them. In the myth^of the Goddess Death, the god Siva 
is subordinate to Brahman, who addresses him as little son/^ 
Myths in wdiich the god occupies a position far above 
all gods, indicate a much later stratum of brahmanical poetry 
in the Mahabharata. The same is true also of: the myths in 

which the god plays the principal part. ' . Frequently, 

older hrahraanical myths and legends were revised in accord- 
ance with Visiju- or Siva-worship, which is mostly not diffi- 
cult to recognise. Such Visnuite ■: and especially ^ivaite 
additions often appear like blots'.' on a painting. They are 
easy to distinguish, and their removal only enhances the 
value of the poetry. As poetical productions, the narratives 
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which are dedicated to the glorification of the gods Vis^u and 
^iva, are quite inferior.^’ 

A Goddess Death plays no part elsewhere in Indian 
mythology.^' But, just as, in the above-related myth, the 
goddess of death becomes the goddess of justice, so in the 
whole of the Mahabharata the idea prevails that Tama, the 
god of death, is one with Dharma, the personification of 
Law.^^ But nowhere is the identification of the king of 
the realm of death with the lord of law and justice expressed 
so beautifully as in the most magnificent of all brahmanioal 
poems which the epic has preserved, the wonderful poem of 
faithful S a V i t r The partly religious character of the poem, 

the intermingling of mythology, indeed of the ancient brah- 
manical mythology, in which Grandfather Brahman deter- 
mines the destinies of mankind, and neither Siva nor Visiiu 
plays a part— and the scenery of the forest hermitage in 
which the greater part of the action takes place, induce me 
to classify the Savitri-episode among the hrahmamoal legend- 
poetry. Yet I am not quite certain whether it may not be 
a pious legend belonging to the old bard -poetry. Bor the 
independent action of the princess Savitri, who goes forth in 
search of a husband, and remains steadfast to her choice, 
although the saint and her father raise warning protestations, 
the independence with which she practises asceticism, 


Devoted exclusively to tlie sectarian cult arc portions such as the Yisnusahasra- 
namdkathana (XIIX, 149), the enumeration of the thousand names of ‘V'isnu, the 
^ata-rudriya (YII, 202), “ the hundred names of Siva,” and the Sivasahasrandmastotra (XII, 
284, Praise of Siva in a thousand names.” Of, above, pp, 185 f. 

*) To my knowledge it only recurs once again in the Brahmavaivartta-PurSna by 
the side of Yama (Th. Aufreclit, Gatalogus codicum MSS. Sanscriticorum in Bibl. Bod- 
leiana, p. 22a), 

Concerning th© god Dharma also see above pp. 330 and 374. 

*) III, 293-299; 8duifryupahhyana ** episode of Savitri ” or Pati'vratdmalidtmya “ the 
song in praise of the faithful wife.’* The story is told by the seer MdrJcaiideyaf who, though 
many thousand years old, is eternally young, to Yadi§thira in order to comfort him with 
regard to the fate of Draiipadl. 
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offers sacrifices, and takes vows upon herself, and 
above all, her courageous intercession for the life of 
her husband, as well as her knowledge of wise sayings, by 
means of which she even impresses the god of death- 
all this recalls more the women of heroic poetry, such 
as Draupadi, Kunti and Vidula, than the brahmanical ideal 
of woman.®’ But whoever it was who sang the song of Savitrl, 
whether a Sutaor a Brahman, he was certainly one of the great- 
est poets of all times. Only a great poet was capable of placing 
this noble female character before us so that we seem to see 
her before our eyes. Only a true poet could have described 
in such a touching and elevating manner the victory of love 
and constancy, of virtue and wisdom, over destiny and death, 
without even for an instant falling into the tone of the dry 
preacher of morality.®’ And only an inspired artist could 
have produced as if by magic such wonderful pictures before 
us. We see the deeply distressed woman walking by the side 
of her husband who is doomed to death ; the husband, mortal- 
ly ill, wearily laying his head on his wife’s lap, the dreadful 
form of the god of death, who binds the man’s soul with 
fetters and leads it away ; the wife, wrestling with the god 
of death for the life of her husband ; and finally, the happily 
re-united pair, wandering homewards in the moonlight with 
their arms around each other. And we see all these pictures 
in the splendid setting of a primeval Indian forest, whose 


^ ) Aooordiag to brahmanical precept a woman m guch (separate from her husband) 
is not entitled to perform sacrifices nor to. undertake. fasts and other vows. (Mann, ¥. 156.) 

=) This Idea! is, in short, the Q-riielda ideal the unconditionally obedient, suh« 
missive wife, of whom Mami teaches, 154 : *‘Bven if a husband is lacking in ail virtues, 
only indulges in sensual pleasure and possesses no good qualities of any kind, he must ever 
be honoured as a god by a virtuous wife/'*' 

®) The conversation between SSvitrl' .and , ;ya,m.a, the god of death, who is at the 
same time Dharma, forms the nucleus of the ■poe'm.'.. Some of the verses may have been 
badly transmitted. Yet the fundamental thought'.of ail the verges by means of which 
Savitrl'sogreatly pleases the god and vanquishes Mm, is sufficiently oleari.it ia the doc* 
trine of wisdom that is one with love, and goodnessi, ■ 
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deop stillness we seem to feel, and whose delicious fragrance 
we seem to breathe, when we surrender ourselves to the 
magic of this incomparable poem. 

How well the Hindus themselves appreciate the treasure 
which they possess in this immortal poem, is shown in the 
closing words which have been added to the poem in our 
Mahabharata: 

“He who has heard with devotion the glorious story of Savitrl, that 
man is fortunate, his affairs will prosper’, and never will sorrow visit him.” 

Still at the present day, Hindu women annually celebrate 
a festival (Savitrivrata) in remembrance of faithful Savitrl 
to secure married happiness for themselves, in which festival 
the recitation of this poem from the Mahabharata, forms an 
essential part of the celebration.^^ 

The poem has frequently been translated into European 
languages including German.®) But all translations, adapta- 
tions and imitations can only give a feeble idea of the incom- 
parable charm of the Indian poem. 

Not all brahraanical legends are so pious and moral as 
that of Savitrl. Indeed, a whole volume could easily be filled 
with disgusting and obscene stories from the Mahabharata 
which pleased the Brahmans. One of these legends has 
however, rightly attained fame as a poem, and is, moreover* 
very important for the criticism of the Mahabharata. This 
is the legend of Bsyasrnga,^^ the rsi who had never seen a 


* ) Cf. Shtb Chunder Bose, The Hindoos as they are, 2nd ed., Calcutta, 1883, pp. 293 tt 
"-) English tran.slations by R. T. H. QriMih (1852, and Idylls from the Sanskrit’ 
Allahabad 1912, pp. 113 fi.) and 3. Muir (Edinbui-gh, 1880). German renderings by F. Bopp 
(1829), P. JS&lerf (in “Brahmanische Legenden.” 1836), H. C. Eellner (Beolams Universal 
bibliothek, 1895). For other translations s. Soltzmann, Das MahSbhSrata II, pp. 92 f 
The Savitn poem has also been adapted for the stage by Ferdinand Graf Sporch, with 
music by Hermann Zumpe, and produced in German theatres. 

^) III, 110.113. Freely rendered into German by A. Boltzmann in “Indische 
Sagen,” and by J. V. Widmann (Buddha, Bern 1869, pp. 101 ff.). Very freely dramatised 
by A. Christina AJhers in Calcutta Review, Nov. 1923, pp. 231 ff. (“ The Great Drought "). 
J. Bertel (WZKM. 18, 1904, pp. 158 f.) and Ii. v. Sehroeder, Mysterium und Mimua am 
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woman. The conteritB of -this ancient Inclian. Me are, 
as follows : 

Esjasrnga^^^ bora miraeulonsly of an antelopej is the soa of a saints 
who grows up in a hermitage in a forest,, without ever .having .seen any 
person besides his father. Above all, he has never seen a . woman. Now 
there was once a great drought in the kingdom of. King Lomapada, and 
the sages declared : the gods are angry, and. the rain will fall only if the 
king succeeds in bringing Esyasroga into his country. The king^s daugh- 
ter Santa undertakes the task of enticing the young saint into the 
land. A floating hermitage is construeted . of artificial trees and shrubs, 
and in this .%nta sails to the dwelling place of %yasrnga. Arriving in the 
vicinity of the forest hermitage, the king^s daughter steps ashore and takes 
advantage of the absence of the father of Ksya§rdga, in order to approach the 
youth.ful .ascetic. She gives him magnificent fruits and delicious wine, plays 
coquettishly with a ball, and clings in a tender embrace to the youth, who 
thinks he sees before him a hermit lad like himself. Thereupon the maiden 
returns to the ship, as the father of Esya%nga approaches the hermitage. 
The old man notices the excitement of bis son, and asks him what has 
happened. The latter then describes his adventure with the beautiful 
youth” and his rapture at meeting him, in glowing terms, and says that 
he would fain practise the same ^'ascetic discipline” as yonder youth, for the 
yearns to see him again. But the father warns him that these are evil demons 
(rakfas) who go about in that shape to disturb the asceticism of pious men. 

But no sooner has the father- departed again, than Rsyasrriga goes in 
search of his young “ friend.” Soon he lias found heaiitifiil Santi, is 


pp. 292 ff., have tried to explain- the Bsyasrnga poem, as an a.iicient,drani.a, a Knci 
of “ myatery pla^ It is really a ballad of the type o.f the Tedic Akhyanas. H. Mders 
(NOGW., 1897, pp. I ff. j 1^1, pp. 1 ff.) has traced the older forms of this ballad, by 
comparing its difardnt'vemo-ns in. Indian, literatare. ■■ 

The name means ** the antelope-horned.’’ ..-.As he has one horn on liis head, he is 
also in Buddhistic versions called ■■*.*. Unicorn.’’ - 

*) In oar Mah^bhSrata it is not S'SntS, bat a conrtesan, who seduces the saint, 
LMers (i. c.) has proved convincingly, however, that not only in the original form of the 
legend, as it has come down to ns in the Jdta&a-book of the Buddhist Tipi taka but also 
in an earlier form of the MahSbharata itself, the princess Sants was the seducer. Only 
some later rliapsodist or copyist took exception to a king’s daughter being said to have 
seduced Riyasrhga, and put a courtesan in her place, so that we do not know why the 
king finally gives his daughter in marriage to the saint. It may be mentioned that 
EoUmmnn, in his free rendering (I. c.) has already made the princess gsntu the seducer pf 
E§ya%%a. 
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enticed by her into the floating hermitage, and is carried away into Loma- 
pada’s bingdom. The moment the young saint enters the land, the rain 
begins to fall in torrents. The king makes him his son-in-law, after he 
has conciliated the old father by means of rich gifts. 

Various versions of this legend may be found in other 
Indian works of literature, especially in the Eamayana, in 
the Padma-Purana and in the Buddhist Jataka book. It is 
easy to recognize that though the ballad is based on an old 
legend with a religious background, it was related in its origi- 
nal form with a racy humour whose indecencies the various 
revisors endeavoured to mitigate. The scene in which the 
ascetic’s son, who has never seen a woman, catches sight of 
the beautiful maiden, whom he takes for an ascetic, though 
her charms do not leave him unmoved, was certainly the 
central point of the story in the original version, and was 
described with a coarse humour, of whose rudeness some 
examples are still preserved in the Buddhistic Jataka.^^ 
But how popular this humorous tale was, is shown by its being 
familiar in different versions in Tibet, China and Japan, and 
in its having left traces behind even in the unicorn-legend 
of the West.®' 

The Rsyasrnga-legend is in the so-called Tlrthayatm- 
section.®' The Esi Lomasa, who has come in order to console 
the brothers of Arjuna,^' makes a pilgrimage with them. 
At every sacred place (Tirtha) which they visit, the rsi relates 


In tlie Gatlias of the JStakas Nos. 523 and 526. These GSthSs are, according to 
Litders (I. o., 1897, p. 38), the oldest remnants of a literary setting of the R§yasrnga- 
legend/’ “ and these verses were, at any rate, partly known to the anthor of the MahS- 
bhSrata version, and, translated into Sanskrit and more or less transformed, were included 
■m..hia'.work/’ , 

®) 0/. F. W. K. Muller, Ikkakn seunin, eine mittelalterliche japanische Oper, trans- 
kribiert and iibersetzt, Nebst einem Exkurs jaur Einhornsage (in the Festschrift fur Adolf 
Bastian zu seinem 70, Geburtstag, Berlin 1896, pp. 513-538). 

®) i.e., section of pilgrimages/’ III, 80-156. Sacred places to which pilgrimages 
(yatrS) are undertaken, are called Tlrthas, . 

*) See above, p, 348, 

61 
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a story referring to that place. Thus there are collected in 
this section (certainly not belonging to the oldest parts of the 
Mahabharata) numerous brahnaanioal legends. Here we find, 
for esample, the above-related legend of Oyavana,^^ similarly 
the legends of the famous Rsi Agastya. This great saint is 
asked by the gods, among other things, to dry up the ocean, 
so that they may fight against certain demons who dwell on 
the bottom of the ocean. The saint does this quite simply by 
drinking up the whole ocean. He is also the hero of numerous 

other brahmanical legends.®^ 

While these Agastya-legends are intended to show the 
tremendous ascendancy of the brahmanical saint over gods 
and men, we find in the Mahabharata also a whole cycle of 
legends, the heroes of which are the famous Rsis Vasistha mid 
and in which, though in the end they also 
serve for the glorification of the Brahmans, there can still be 
perceived distinct traces of the struggle for supremacy between 
priests and warriors. The roots of these legends reach back 
far into the Vedic period, and they recur in various versions 
also in the Eamayaiia epic and in the Puranas. The contents 
of the legend according to the Mahabharata are briefly as 
follows: 

ViSvamitra was a warrior, the son of King Gadhin of Kanyakubja 
(Kananj). One day, in the course of his hunting, he came to the hermitage 
of K§i Vasistha. The latter had a marvellous cow which fulfilled all his 
wishes. When he desired anything, whether food or drink, jewels or 
garments, or whatever it might be, he had only to say : “ Give,” and the 
cow NandinI gmnted it to him. When Visvamitra saw the excellent 
cow, he desired to have it, and offered Vasistha ten thousand ordinary cows 
for it. But the latter would not give it np, as it gave him everything he 


1) Pp. S91 f. 

1) 1, 117-182; V, 106-119; IX, 39 f.; 42 f. ; XII, 141 ; XIII, 3 t Of. 3. Muir, 
Original SacsMt Texts. Vol. I, 3rd ed. (London 1890), pp. 388 £f., 411 ff., and P- E. Pargiter 
i» JEAS. 1913, pp. 885 ff. 
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eyer wanted for saerifieial purposes. VisvSmitra now wanted to steal the 
cow, according to “warriors^ custom.” Vasistha, as a gentle Brahman, did 
not hinder him in this, but the marvellous eow itself brought forth out of 
its body, mighty hosts of warriors, by whom the troops of Visvamitra were 
defeated and put to flight. Then the proud king sees that the power of 
Brahmans is after all greater than that of warriors; he gives up his 
kingdom and performs severe austerities in order to become a Brahman, in 
wMeh he succeeds after unutterable efforts. 

I Msy 0116 othsr r 6 ixi 9 >rkabl 6 fegoiid in tliis cycle of 

myths, because it recalls certain features of the Ahasuerus- 
legend ; 

Even after Visvamitra has become a Brahman, his enmity with 
Vasistha continues. Instigated by Visvamitra, Kalmasapada, who is 
possessed by a Eaksasa, kills the sons of Vasistha. But the latter is so 
full of mildness that he will rather die than give vent to his anger. He is 
about to end his life, and throws himself down from Mount Mem, but 
falls on a pile of wool. He enters the fire, but it does not burn him. 
With a stone around bis neck he throws himself into the sea, but is thrust 
out again living. So he returns with a sorrowful heart to his hermitage. But 
when he sees his home empty of children, grief brings him back anew 
to thoughts of suicide. He hurls himself iuto a swollen mountain stream, 
after having tied his limbs fast with ropes, but the current tears his fetters 
and throws him on to a bank. Wandering further, he comes to a river 
which is full of crocodiles and horrible monsters; he throws himself in 
but the wild animals timidly shrink away from him. As he sees that he 
cannot die by his own hand, he returns again to his hermitage, after having 
wandered over hills and countries. On the way he meets his daughter-iu- 
law AdrSyantI, and he hears a voice like that of his son singing Veda 
hymns. It is the voice of his as yet unborn grandchild, who already in his 
mother’s womb — Adrsyantl has been pregnant with him since twelve 
years — has learned all the Vedas. As soon as he knows that he is to have 
descendants, he gives up his thoughts of suicide. 

While the literary value of this kind of brahmanical 
legends cannot be gainsaid, there are also numerous stories iu 
the Mahabharata which are invented purely for the purpose of 
the glorification of the Brahmans or for the inculcation of 
some brahmanical doctrine or other. We have, for instance, 
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tales of pupils who go to the utmost extremes ia obedience 
towards their teacher, like that TJddalaka Arun.i, who is 
commissioned by his teacher to block a leaking dam, and 
does this, as no other way presents itself to him, with his 
own body. Or the story is told of a king who, as a 
punishment for having given a Brahman’s cow to someone 
else, was changed into a lizard.^’ Other stories are intended 
to prove that there is no greater merit than giving 
cows to Brahmans. In a famous TJpanisad the youth 
Naciketas, thirsting for knowledge, utilises his sojourn 
in the underworld to question the god of death about the 
Beyond. In the Mahabharata, the youth, who is here called 
Naciketa, asks to see the paradise of the cow-givers, and 
Yama delights him with a long lecture upon the merit which 
one acquires by presenting cows.^^ In order to prove that 
it is meritorious to give sunshades and shoes, it is related that 
Bsi Jamadagni was once angry with the sun, and was just 
about to shoot it down from the sky, ■when the sun -god 
pacified him in the nick of time, by giving him a sunshade 
and a pair of shoes.®* Such stories are frequent especially 
in the didactic sections and books (XII and XIII). In these 
didactic portions of the Mahabharata we find finally also 
numerous frame-stories called “ Itihasas ” which serve only 
to introduce and give a certain form to the talks upon law, 
morality or philosophy. It is noteworthy that, in these 
Itihasas, we occasionally meet with the same personages 
as speakers whom we met in the IJpanisads, e.g., Tajna- 
valkya and Janaka.*’ And as in the Upanisads and the 
Buddhistic dialogues, so in the didactic Itihasas of the 


■) I, 3; XIII, 70 f. 

“) XIII, 71. C/. above, pp. 261 f. 
=) XIII, 9S f. 
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Mahabharata too, we meet learned women as well as kings 
and sages.^^ 

Fables, Parables and Moral Nareatiybs in the 
Mahabhaeata.®> 

These Itihasa-Samvadas, as we may call those discourses 
clothed in the form of narratives (samvada), for the greater 
part no longer belong to the brahmanicai legend-poetry, but to 
what, for lack of a better expression, we have called Ascetic 
poetry.^V The latter is clearly distinguishable from the 
brahmanicai poetry connected with the ancient legends of the 
gods, which are already forgotten to a considerable extent 
among the people ; it is far more closely related to the 
popular literature of fables and fairy-tales, partly because it 
draws upon the latter, and partly because it approaches it 
as closely as possible. And while the brahmanicai legends, 
like the brahmanicai Itihasa-Samvadas, serve the special 
interests of the priests and teach a narrow priestly morality, 
reaching its climax in the sacrificial service and in the worship 
of the Brahmans (more than of the gods), the ascetic poetry 
rises to a general morality of mankind, which teaches, above 
all, love towards all beings and renunciation of the world. 
Traces of this literature are first to be found in the IJpanisads, 
but later just as much in the Mahabharata and in some 
Pura^as, as in the sacred texts of the Buddhists and the 


King Janaka disputes with the nun Sulabha, XII, 320. King Senajit is comforted 
by the verses of the courtesan Pingala, XII, 174. 

Occasionally also gods, e.g,, Indra and Brhaspati, XII, llj 21j 685 841j 103 1 
XIII, 111-113. 

A selection of moral narratives, especially out of Book XII, from the MahS- 
bhSrata, is given in French translation by A, Eousselj Legendes Morales de Find© 
empruntees au Bhagavata PurSna et au Mahabharata traduites du Sanskrit. (Les 
litteratures populaires t. 38 et 39). Paris 1900. On fahles and parables s. Oldenber^^ 
Das MahSbhSrata, pp. 66 ff. 

See M. Winternitz in Calcutta Review, Oct. 1923, pp, I ff. 
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Jainas, Therefore it is not to be wondered at, that in these 
different literatures we often meet with the same legends of 
saints and the same maxims of wisdom and ethics, often 
literally the same. 

The oldest Indian fables are to be found, indeed, already 
in the actual epic, and they serve for the inculcation of rules 
of Nlti, Le. worldly wisdom, as well as of Dharma or morality. 
Thus a minister advises Dhrtarastra to deal with the Pancjavas 
in a similar manner as a certain Jackal, who utilised his four 
friends, a tiger, a mouse, a wolf and an ichneumon, for the 
purpose of obtaining his prey, but then cunningly got rid of 
them, so that the prey remained for him alone.’^’ In another 
pkce Sisupala compares Bhisma with that old hypocritical 
flamingo, which always talked only of morality and enjoyed 
the confidence of all its fellow-birds, so that they all entrusted 
it with the keeping of their eggs, until they discover too late, 
that the flamingo eats the eggs. Delightful also is the fable 
of the treacherous cat, which Uluka, in the name of 
Duryodhana, relates to Tudhisthira, at whom it is aimed. 
With uplifted arms the cat performs severe austerities on the 
bank of the Ganges ; and he is ostensibly so pious and good 
that not only the birds worship him, but e^en the mice 
entrust themselves to his protection. He declares himself 
willing to protect them, but says that in consequence of his 
asceticism he is so weak that he cannot move. Therefore the 
mice must carry him to the river— where he devours them and 
grows fat.®’ The wise Yidura, into whose mouth many wise 
sayings are placed, also knows many fables. Thus he advises 
Dhrtaristra not to pursue the Pa^)i(l,avas out of self-interest, 
that it may not befall him as it befell the king who, out of 


Ij 140. On similar fables, ef, Th. Benfey, Panfcscbatantra I, pp. 472 f, 

“) 11,41; Y, 160. Sacb fables, in wMcb animals appear as bypocritiml ascetics, 
are not at all rare in Indian fable literature, cf, Tb. Benfey, 1. I, pp. 177 f., 352; and M. 
Mmwfwld, JAOS. 44, 1924, pp. 202 If. 
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greed, killed the birds which disgorged gold, so that he then 
had neither birds nor gold.*) In order to bring about peace, 
he also relates the fable of the birds which flew up with the 
net which had been thrown out by the fowler, but finally fell 
into the hands of the fowler, because they began to quarrel 
with one another.^) 

Most of the fables, as well as all the parables and moral 
narratives, are to be found in the didactic sections and in 
Books XII and XIII. Many of these recur in the Buddhistic 
and later collections of fables and fairy-tales, and some have 
been transmitted into European narrative literature. Thus 
Benfey has traced through the literature of the world a series 
of fables which all deal with the subject of the impossibility of 
friendship between cat and mouse.®) 

Many a pretty parable, too, is to be found in the didactic 
portions of the Mahabharata. Thus “ the old Itihasa, the 
conversation between the river and the ocean,” 4) is related 
in order to inculcate the wise theory that it is good to stoop : 

“ The ocean asks the rivers how it is that they uproot strong mighty 
trees and bring them to him, while they never bring the thin weak reed. 
Ganga answers him : ' The trees stand, each in its place, firmly rooted to' 
one spot. Because they oppose the current, they must move from their 
place. Not so the reed. The reed bends as soon as it sees the current 


•) ir. 62. Related to this is the fairy-tale of Suvarjasthivin ( i.e., “he 
who drops gold out of his mouth”), the son of King Srnjayl’ The latter had 
desired a son whose entire evacuations should he gold. The wish is fulfilled, and the gold 
accumulates in his palace. But finally the son is kidnapped by robbers (dasyus) and 
murdered, and all the gold vanishes. VII, 55. Of, Benfey, 1. c., I, 379. 

T, 64. Of also the fable of the crow which desires to enter on a flying-race with 
the flamingo, VIII, 41, translated by Benfey, 1. c., I, pp. 312 ff., where also other related 
fables are indicated. 

=) XTI, 111 ; 138 5 139 (also Harivamsa, 20, 1117 ff.) translated and traced in other 
literatures by 1. o., I. 575 ff., 545 ff., 660 ff. Other fables of the MahabhSrata 

which are part of universal literature, are that of the three fishes XII, 137 (Benfey, 1. c., 
I, 243 f.) a,nd that of the saint’s dog which is changed into a leopard, a tiger, at' 
elephant, a lion, a Sarabha and finally again into a dog, XII, 116 f. {Benfey, 1. o., I, 374 f.). 

XI.3, 
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when the force of the eurrent has 


approaching — not so the trees and 

passed by, it stands erect again.” , r. 

Great fame and almost universal propagation has been 
attained by the parable of the “Man in the well which the 
wise Vidura relates to Eng Dbrtarastra.” Por its own 
sake as weE as on account of its significance m umversa 
literature, it desertes to be quoted in an extract and partly 

in translation : _ 

A Brahman loses his way in a dense forest fallof beasts 
ffreat terror he runs here and there, looking in vain for a way out. Ihe 

he sees that the terrible forest is surrounded on all sides by traps and 

Lbraced by both arms of a dreadful-looking woman. Great and terrible 

five-headed Wns, which reach up like rocks to the sky surround tins 
elt forest.” And in the middle of this forest, covered by underwood 
L creeping plants, there is a well. The Brahman falls into it and is 
cau-ht on the intertwined branches of a creeper. “As the great fruit of 
a bread-fruit tree, held by its stalk, hangs down, so he hung there, feet 
upwards, head downwards. And yet another even greater danger threatens 
him there. In the middle of the well he perceived a great, mighty dragon, 
and at the edge of the lid of the well he saw a black, six-mouthed and 
twelve-footed giant elephant slowly approaching.” In the branches of 
the tree which covered the well, swarmed ail kinds of dr^dful-lookin, 
Zn preparing honey. The honey drips down and is greedily drunk by 
the man hanging in the well. For he was not weary of existence, and d j 
uot give up hope of life, though white and black mice gnawed the tree 
on 4icb he bung. The forest, so Vidura explains the metaphor to the 
king who was filled with pity, is the samsara, existence in the world : the 

beJts of prey are the diseases, the hideous giantess is old age, the well is 

lay rf Wug., tb. dr.g.n .t the bottom of th. well the 

creepers in which the man was caught, ihe hope of life, the six-mouthed 
and twelve-footed elephant, the year with six seasons and twelve months: 
the mice are the days and nights, and the drops of honey are sensual 

eBjoyiBeots. 

Thor© GSiB doubt tb8*t this parablo is a goiuiiuo 

Indian production of ascetic poetry. It has been called 
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“originally Buddhistic,” but it does not correspond more 
with the Buddhists’ view of life than with that of the Jainas 
and of other Indian ascetic sects. However, it probably was 
the Buddhistic versions of the parable w^hich paved the way 
for it to the West; for it penetrated into the literature of the 
West principally with that stream of literature which flowed to 
the West through the popular books “ Barlaam and J oasaph ” 
and “ Kalilah and Dimnah,” which originated in India, but 
later became absolutely international. But in Germany it 
is most familiar through Rilekert’s beautiful poem “ Es war 
ein Mann in Syrerland,” whose immediate source is a Persian 
poem by JeMed-din Ernst Kuhn has traced 

throughout all the literatures of the world the “ circulation of 
this truly non-sectarian parable which has served equally for 
the edification of Brahmans, Jainas, Buddhists, Mohammedans, 
Christians and Jews.” 

As with this parable, so with many moral narratives of 
the Mahabharata, one might be inclined to trace them back 
to Buddhistic sources. On closer scrutiny, however, they 
could equally well have been drawn from that source of 
popular narratives which was alike at the disposal of Brah- 
mans, Buddhists and other sects. Thus, for example, the 
stories of King ^ibi not only look very Buddhistic, but, in a 
text belonging to the Tipitaka the legend is actually already 
related, how this self-sacrificing king tears out both his eyes 
in order to give them to a beggar. In the Mahabharata the 


Thns Benfey, 1, a, I, pp. 80 ff., and M. Haherlandt, Der altindische Geist (Leipzig 
1887), pp, 209 &, 

Friedrich Biicherts Werke, publ, by 0. Beyer, Yol. I, pp. 104 f. The Persian poem 
from the second Diwan of Jelal-ed-din Rflmt, translated by Joseph v. Hammer ^ Geschiohte 
der schdnen Redekunste Persiens, Vienna 1818, pp. 183. C/. also R, Boseherger^ Riickert 

Studien, pp. 85 f., 94 ff. 

®) In the Festgrnss an 0. v. BOhtUngk,” Stuttgart 1888, pp, 68-76. 

*) CariySpitaka, I, 8. 0/. also the Sm-J5taka (JStakas ed. V. FausUll, IV, 401 S., 
No. 499) and Benfey, 1, c., I, 388 fE. \ 
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story is told in three different versions, how the king cuts 
the flesh from his own body piecemeal and gives up his life, 
in order to save the life of a dove which is pursued by a hawk. 
This same king Sibi, however, already plays a part in the old 
heroic legends of Yayati. He is one of the four pious grand- 
sons of this king, who offer him their places in heaven and 
finally ascend to heaven with him.^^ The description, too, 
of the immeasurable riches and the tremendous generosity 
of Sibi in another place, where he is glorified as a pious sacri- 
ficer, who gives the Brahmans as many oxen as raindrops fall 
upon the earth, as there are stars in the sky and grains of 
sand in the bed of the Ganges, is distinctly brahmanical in 
colouring.®^ 

To the stories of self-sacrifice so popular in ascetic 
poetry, belongs also the touching narrative of the huntsman 
and the dove s,^' which has also been included in one 
recension of the Pancatantra.®^ Love of one’s enemy, and 
self-denial can hardly go further than in this “ sacred, sin- 
destroying Itihasa,” which relates how the male dove burns 
himself in the fire for the wicked hunter, who has caught his 
beloved wife because he has no other food to offer the “ guest 
how the dove follows her husband into death, and how 
the wicked hunter, deeply touched by the great love 
and self-sacrifice of the pair of doves, gives up his wild 


>) in, laofi 197, xm, 32. See Ofpft. Hylla from the Sanskrit, pp. 123 ft. (The 

Sappliaat Do?©). 

") I, 86 and 93. 0/. above, p.. 380. - Z 

TIT, 58. The Tegeod of Sibi, too, which is related in III, 198, is quite brahmani- 
cal. Here, at the wish of , a Brahman, 'he nnhesitatingly kills his; own , son and — ©Ten 
eats him himself, because the Brahman commands it. On the other hand the narrative 
of King Siihotra and Sibi (III, 194) looks more Bnddhistio, and, in fact, though no longer 
referring to Sibi, actually recnrs in* Buddhist literatnre (Jstaka No. 151). 0/. T, W. Bhp 
DuvidSt Buddhist Birth Stories, London 1880, 'pp. xxii-xxviii, E. O. Franchef WZKM. 
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life^ .becomes- aa ascetic and finally . also' seeks . death : -' in 
the ^ 

Another side of ascetic morality is illustrated l)y ,. the 
story of the pious ascetic Mud gala, who -does not want to. 
go to heaYen : 

As Mudgala is so wise and pious, a messenger of the gods appears, ' in 
order to lead him up to heaven. But Mudgala is careful enough to enquire 
irst what the heavenly life is like. The messenger of the gods then describes 
to him all the glories of heaven and all the bliss which there awaits the 
pious. Certainly, he cannot conceal the fact that this bli&s is not of eternal 
duration. Everyone must reap the fruits of his actions. When once the 
Karnimi is exhausted, then one must descend again from heaven and begin 
a new existence. Then Mudgala will have none of such a heaven ; he 
devotes himself afresh to ascetic practices and finally through deep medi- 
tation (dhyanayoga) and complete indifference towards the sense-world 
attains to that highest place of Visnu, in which alone the eternal bliss of 
Nirvana is to be found. 

The doctrine of Karman^ Action, which is the fate of man, 
the first appearance of which we obserred in the Upanisads,^^ 
forms the subject of many profound narratives in the Maha- 
bharata. One of the most beautiful is that of the Snake, 
Death, Fate and Action. The contents are briefly as 
follows ; 

Gautami, an old and pious Brahman woman, one day finds her son 
dead. A snake has bitten him. The grim hunter Arjunaka drags the 
snake along by a rope and asks Gautami how he shall kill the wicked 
murderer of her son. Gautami replies that through the killing of the 
snake her child will not be restored to life; nor would any good arise from 
it; for by the killing of a living being one only burdens oneself with guilt. 
The hunter objects, saying that it is good to kill enemies, even as Indra 


0 The story can hardly be Buddhistic, as Buddhism does not advise religious 
suicide. Other sects, the Jainas, recommend it, 

in, 260 f. E. Windis!ih (Festschrift Kuhn, pp. 4 f,) sees in this Mudgala the 
prototype of the Buddhist MaudgalySyana who visits the heavens and hells. 

®) See above, pp, 258 f. 
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killed Vrtra. But Gaiitam! can see, '.no gcwd in', tortoriog. . and killing 
enemies. Theia the snake also joins in the conversation. It says that it is 
not to blame for the death of the '.boy. It was Mripi, Death, who only 
employed it as his iostroment. Now, while the snake and the hunter . are 
in violent dispute as to whether the snake was to blame for the death of the 
child or not, the god of death, Mrtyu, appears himself and declares that 
neither the snake nor he himself were to' blame for ' the. boj_^s , death, but 
Fate (Kilaj time ’0 • everything that happens, happens through KSla ; 
everything that exists, exists through . Kala. ■ As ' the clouds are driven 
hither and thither by the wind, so also death is under the sway of fate. 
While the hunter insists on the point of view that both the snake and 
Mrtyu are guilty of the ehild^s death, Kala himself appears, and declares ; 

Neither I nor death (Mrtyu) nor this snake here are to blame for the 
death of any being, 0 hunter, we are not the cause. Action (Karmau) it 
is, which has driven us to it; there is no other cause of his destruction, 

only through his own action was he killed.... ...As the potter shapes out 

of a lump of clay everything he desires, so man attains only that fate which 
he has prepared for himself by his action. As light and shade are always 
most closely connected with each other, so also the deed and the doer are 
closely connected through everything which ha himself has done/’ Then 
Gautaml consoles herself with the thought that the death of her son was 
the necessary effect of his and her own Karman.^l 

How human beings , are to behave towards deaths is a 
qaestioB which Indian thinkers and poets ' have again and 
again treated in innumerable maxims, and also in "many a 
consolatory story One of the most beautiful of these stories 
is that of the Tulture and. .. Jackal' :and the Dead 
Child, the contents of which shall again - 'only be briefly 
indicated : 

The only little son of a Brahman had died. Lamenting and weeping, 
the relatives carried the corpse of the little child out to the place of burial 
: In their grief they could, not. hear to part from their dead darling. Attracted 
by the sounds of lamentation, a vulture comes flying to the place, and 


0X111,1. 

*-) See above, p. 313, and LMers m ZDMO, 58, iOOi, pp 707 jff. 
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explains: to^them how futile are all lamentawons for the dead. No ’mortal 
returns to. life when he has once succumbed to Kala ; ^ therefore they 
should return home without delay. Consoled to some extent, the mourners 
begin the homeward Journey. Then a Jackal comes towards them and 
reproaches them with want of love, because they leave their own child 
so ijuiekly. Sadly they turn back again. Here the vulture awaits 
them, and reproves them for their weakness. One should not mourn 
for the dead, but for one^s own self. This one should above all cleanse 
from sin, not weep for the dead ; for all the weal and woe of man depends 
only on the Karman. The wise man and the fool, the rich man and 
the poor man, they all come into the power of Kala, with their 
good and bad deeds. What do you want with your mourning? Why 
do you complain of death ? ” and so on. Again the mourners turn 
homewards and again the Jackal exhorts them not to give up their love 
towards their offspring; one should make efforts against fate, for it may 
perhaps after all still be possible to restore the child to life. Whereupon 
the vulture remarks : A thousand years old am I, but I have never seen a 

dead person come to life again Those who do not care for their mother 

and father, their relatives and friends so lo%g as they are alive^ commit a 
crime against morality. But of what benefit is your weeping to one who 
does not see with his eyes, who does not move and is absolutely dead ? 
Again and again does the vulture urge the mourners to return home, whilst 
the Jackal tells them to return to the burial place. This is repeated several 
times. Vulture and Jackal thereby pursue their own ends, for they are 
both hungry, and greedy for the corpse. At last god Siva, urged by his 
wife Uma, has pity on the poor relatives and lets the child become alive 
again.^^ 

But it is not only the morality of asceticism which finds 
expression in the moral narratives of the Mahabharata, 
Many of them appeal to us particularly for the reason that 
they teach more the every-day morality which is rooted in the 
love between husband and wife, parents and children. One of 
the prettiest of these narratives is that of Cirakarin or the 
Youth Ponder-welV^ who is instructed by his father to 


‘) Kala is not only “ time ” and “ fate ”, but also “destiny of death.” 
=) XII, 153. 
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Mil his mother who has sioned grievously. As he is by nature 
slow and considers everything at length, he delays the execu- 
tion of the command, and considers from this and that point 
of view, whether he should carry out his father’s command 
and burden himself with matricide, or neglect his duty to his 
father. While he is pondering so long, his father returns, 
and, as his anger has in the meantime vanished, he rejoices 
deeply that his son Ponder- well has, true to his namaj 
pondered the matter so long. In the centre of this narrative, 
which is presented in simple popular tone with a certain 
humour, stands the soliloquy of the youth. In beautiful 
words he speaks of paternal love and filial duties, and in still 
more beautiful words, of maternal love ; 

“So long as one has a mother one is well eaffed for; when she is lost, 
one is without protection. He who enters his house with the cry 
‘ O mother ! ’ is oppressed by no sorrow, is undisturbed by age though he 
were robbed of all his wealth. Though one has sons and grandsons, even 
though one is full a hundred years old, when he comes to his mother be 
behaves like a two-year old child, ..... When he has lo=t his mother, then a 
man becomes old, then he becomes unhappy, then the world is empty for him. 
There is no cool shade like a mother, there is no refuge like a mother, there 
is no beloved like a mother ” 

The main point of all these narratives lies in the speeches 
of the characters. But I have already mentioned that many 
so-called Itihasas are actually only short introductions and 
frames of didactic dialogues, so that we can call them Itihasa- 
sar^vadas. Some of these dialogues rank equally with the 
best similar productions of the Upanisad-literature and of the 
Buddhistic literature. The saying of King Tanaka of Videha, 
after he has obtained peace of mind sounds as though it had 
been taken from an Upanisad: “0, immeasurable is my 


*) XII, 265, translated by Deus^en^ philOsophiscbe Texte des MahSbh'lratam/' 

pp, 487-444, 
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wealth, for I possess nothing. Though the whole of Mithila 
burn, nothing nf mine burns.” And the verses of the 
courtesan JBingala, w^ho is bereft of her lover at the trjstino- 
plaee, and after overcoming her grief, attains to that deep 
calmness of soul which has always been the highest aim of all 
Indian ascetic wisdom, verses w^hich end in the words : “ Calmly 
sleeps Pihgala, after she has put non-desire in the place of wishes 
and hopes,” recall the Buddhist nun-songs (Therjgatha). As 
occasionally in the Upani^ads,'*^ so also in the dialogues in 
the Mahabharata, it is often people of despised caste and low 
rank, who are in the possession of the highest wisdom. Thus 
the Brahman Kausika is instructed by Bharmavyadha, the 
pious hunter and dealer in meat, upon philosophy and morality, 
and especially about the theory that not birth, but virtuous 
life, makes one a Brahman/^ Thus also the pedlar 
Tuladhara appears as the teacher of the brahmanical ascetic 
Jajali.*^^ This Itihasa-dialogue is so important in the history 
of Indian ethics, that it merits being given here in extract : 


The Brahman Jajali lived as a hermit in the forest, and gave himself 
up to the most i rightful austerities. Clothed in rags and skins, stiff with 
dirt, he wandered through the forest in rain and storm undertook severe 
fasts, and defied every inelemeney of the weather. Once he stood in the 
forest, deep in yoga, like a wooden post, without moving. There a pair of 


XII, 178. J. Muir (Metrical Translations, p. 50) translates: 

“ How vast my wealth, what joy I taste, 

Who nothing own and nought desire ! 

Were this fair city wrapped in fire, 

The flame no goods of mine would waste.” 

Mithila is the residence of Janaka. Cf. JStaka (ed. Fansheil), Vol V p 252 fVera 
16 of the SoaakajStaka No. 629), and Vol. VX, p. 54 (No. 539). R. Q. Pra,iL vrZKU on 
1906, pp. 352 f. ’ 

nXII, 174j 178. 7 f- Of.O. BShtUngk, Indisohe Sprflohe, Nos. 1060 f. Buddhistic 
parallels are quoted by E. O. Franke, WZKM., 20, 1906, pp. 346 f. 

“) See above, pp. 228 f. 

‘) III, 207-216. 

‘) XII. 261-264; translated by Deussm, .'Wier philosophische Texte des MahgbhS. 
ratam, pp. 4!lo«435, 
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birds came flyiag towards him, , and m the , hair of' his head,; which was 
dishevel led by the storm and -matted with the dirt and rain, the^^ 
nest. When the' yogis noticed this, he did not stir, but remained standing 
immovable. as a pillar, till the female bird had laid eggs in the nest on his 
head, till the eggs were hatched and the yoang birds were iedged, and had 
flown away After this mighty feat of asceticism, Jijali, filled with pride, 
shoots exiiltingly into the forest : “ I have reached the essence of all 
devotion.”' , - Then a heavenly voice answered him^ out of the regions of' the 
air: In devotion thou art not even equal to Tuladhara, 0 Jijali, and 
not even this very wise TuladhSra,- who dwells in Benares, may speak of 
himself as thou speakest” Then Jajali becomes very disheartened, and 
went to TuMhira at Benares, to see in what manner the latter had 
advanced so far in devotion. Toladham, however, is a pedlar in Benares, 
where he keeps an open shop and sells all kinds of spices, healing herbs, 
and so on. To the enquiry of the Brahman Jajali as to whereof his 
renowned devotion consists, he replies in a long speech upon morality, 
beginning with the words ; 

I know, O Jajali, the eternal law with all its secrets : it is known to 
men as the old doctrine, beneficial to all, the doctrine of loveJ^ A 
manner of life which is combined with complete harmlessness, or only with 
slight harm, to all beings, that is the highest devotion } in accordance with 
this I live, O JEjali. With wood and grass which others have cut, I have 
bnilt myself this hut. Red lae, lotus-root, lotus-fibres, all kinds of sweet 
perfumes, many kinds of juices and drinks, with the exception of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, I buy and sell without deception. He, 0 Jajali, who is a 
friend of all beings and always rejoices in the well-being of all in thought, 
word and deed, he knows the moral law, I know neither favour nor 
disfavour, neither love nor hatred. I am the same towards all beings : see, 
Jijali, that is my vow. I have equal balances for all beings, O 

Jajali If one fears no being, and no being fears one, if one has 

preference for nobody and hates nobody, then he becomes united with 
Brahman ” 

Then follows a long explanation of Akima, the commandment of 
non-violence There is no higher law than forbearance towards all living 


Maitra (in the Pali of the Buddhists, means “ friendship '' and is the tech- 

nical expression for love towards all heing$^ which differs from the Christian brotherly love 
n extending beyond human beings to the animals also. 

® The name of the pedlar, signifies ; « He who holds the scales.” 
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beings. Therefore the breeding of cattle is cruel, because it involves the 
torturing and killing of animals. Cruel, too, is the beeping of slaves, 
and traffic in living creatures. Even agrieulture is full of sin, for the 
plough wounds the earth and kills many innocent animals. Jajali objects 
that without agrieulture and cattle-breeding people could not exist and could 
not find food, and that sacrifices, too, would be impossible if animals might 
not be killed and plants not be destroyed. Thereupon Tuladhara replies 
with a long discourse upon the true sacrifice, which should be offered with- 
out the desire for reward, without priestly deception, and without the killing 
of living beings. Finally TulSdhara calls on the birds which had nested in 
the hair of Jajali’s head as witnesses for his doctrine, and they, too, confirm 
that the true religion consists in forbearance towards all human beings. 

The sharp contrast between the brahmanical morality and 
that of Indian asceticism can nowhere be so well observed as 
in the Dialogue between Father and Son,^^ in which the 
father represents the standpoint of the Brahman, and the son 
that of the ascetic who has severed himself from the priestly- 
religion. The view of life represented by the son is that of the 
Buddhists and the Jainas,^^ without, however, being limited to 
these. It would be premature to declare the dialogue, of which 
a partial translation here follows, or even only single verses of 
it, to be “ Buddhistic ” or “ borrowed from the Buddhists ” : 

A Brahman, who took delight in learning the Veda, had an intelli- 
gent son, Intelligent (Medbavin) by name. This son, who was learned in all 
things pertaining to salvation, morality and practical life, and saw clearly 
into the true nature of the world, spoke in this wise to his father, who took 
delight in learning the Veda: 

Sm. 

“ Since soon the days of mortals end, 

How ought the wise their lives to spend ? 


*) XII, 175, repeated in but slightly dilEerent wording in XII, 277 ; translated into 
English by J. Muir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, pp. 28-32 ; into German by 
Deussen-, “ Yier philosophisohe Texte des MahSbh&ratam,” pp. 118-122. 

*) Almost every verse which is uttered by the son here in the MahSbhSrata could 
just as well occur in a Buddhistic or Jainistjc test. As a matter of fact XII, 174, 7-9, 
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. . . ^ .. What course shouM I, to duty true, 

My sire, from youth to age pursue ? 

Father, 

^rBegie thy course with study ; store 
The mind with holy Vedie lore. 

That stage completed, — seek a wife, 

And gain the fruit of wedded life, 

A race of sons by rites to seal, 

When thou art gone, thy spirit^s weal 
Then light the sacred fires, and bring 
The gods a fitting offering, 

W^hen age draws nigh, the world forsake. 
Thy chosen home the forest make ; 

And there, a calm, ascetic sage, 

A war against thy passions wage. 

That, cleansed from every earthly stain, 
Thou may’st supreme perfection gain.^) 

Son, 

And art thou then, my father, wise, 

' When thou dost such a life advise? ' ' ■ 

■ What wise or thoughtful man delights ■ 
'■ In formal studies,' empty rites ? 

' . . Should such pursuits and thoughts engage 
A mortal more than half his age ? 

The world is ever vexed, distressed ; 

' The noiseless robbers never rest. 

Father, 

Tell how the world is vexed, distressed i 
What noiseless robbers never rest ? 

What means thy -dark, alarming speech ? 
In plainer words thy meaning teach. ■ 


does recur in the Uttar.Sdliyayana-S5tra (14, 21-23) of the Jainas, and XII, 174, IB 
corresponds almost literallj with the verses of ihe Buddhist Dhammapada, 47 f , A similar 
dialogne occurs also in the Jitaka No. 509, c/. J. OMrpentier, 25DM<3r. 62, 1908, 725 ff, 
That is the brahmanical doctrine of the A&amas, see above, pp. 2B2 t 
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Son,. 

The world is vexed by death ; decay 
The frames of mortals wears away. 

Dost thou not note the eircling flight 
Of those still robbers, day and night, 

With stealthy tread which hurrying past, 
Steal all our lives away at last ? 

When well I know how death infests 
This world of woe, and neverrests. 

How can I still, in thoughtless mood, 
Confide in future earthly good ? 

Since life with every night that goes, 

Still shorter, and yet shorter grows, 

Must not the wise perceive how vain 
Are all their days that yet remain ? 

We, whom life’s narrow bounds confine, 

Like fish in shallow water, pine. 

While men on odier thoughts are bent, — 
Like those on gathering flowers intent, — 

As lambs by wolves are snatched away,— 
They fall to death a sudden prey, 

Before they yet the good have gained 
For which they every nerve had strained. 

No moment lose; in serious mood 
Begin at once to practise good ; 

To-morrow^s task to-day conclude ; 

The evening^* work complete at noon : — 
No duty can be done too soon. 

Who knows whom death may seize to-night ? 
And who shall see thf^ moiming light ? 

And death will never stop to ask, 

If thou hast done, or not, thy task. 

While yet a youth, from folly cease; 

Through virtue seek for calm and peace. 

So shalt thou here attain renown, 

And future bliss thy lot shall crown. 
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Death interiopts the futile dreams 
Of men who, pluBged in various schemes, 

Are thinking: This or that is done; 

This still to do; that just begun.^^ 

As torrents undermine the ranks 
Of stately trees that crown their banks, 

And sweep them downwards to the main, 
Death tears from earth those dreamers vain. 

While some are all on traffic bent, 

And some on household cares intent, 

Are fighting hard with pressing need, 

And struggling wives and babes to feed, 

Or with some other ills of life 
Are waging an incessant strife; 

Death these hard toiling men uproots, 

Before they yet have reaped the fruits 
Of all their labour, all their thought, 

Of all the battik they have fought, 

Death spares no class, no rank, no age ; 

He carries off the fool, the sage, 

The knave, the saint, the young, the old, 

The weak, the strong, the faint, the bold. 

As soon as men are born, decay 
And death begin to haunt their way. 

How can’st thou, thoughtless, careless, rest, 
"When endless woes thy life infest ; 

When pains and pangs thy strength consume, 
Thy frame to dissolution doom ? 

Eorsaka the busy haunts of men, 

For there has death his favourite den. 

In lonely forests seek thy home. 

For there the gods delight to roam* 
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Fast bound by old attachment’s spell, ' 

Men lo¥e amid their kin to dwell, 

This bond the sage asunder tears; 

The fool to rend it never dares. 

Thou dost advise that I should please 
With sacrifice the deities. 

Such rites I disregaid as vain; 

Through these can none perfeetioii gain. 

Why sate the gods, at cruel feasts. 

With flesh and blood of slaughtered beasts ? 

Far other sacrifices I 
Will offer unremittingly; 

The sacrifice of calm, of truth, 

The sacrifice of peace, of ruth, 

Of life serenely, purely, spent, 

Of thought profound on Brahma bent. 

Who offers these, may death defy, 

And hope for immortality. 

And then thou say’st that I should wed, 

And sons should gain to tend me, dead, 

By offering pious gifts, to seal, 

When I am gone, my spirit’s weal. 

But I shall ask no pious zeal 
Of sons to guard my future weal. 

No child of mine shall ever boast 
His rites have saved his father’s ghost.” 

There is no greater treasure for the Brahman than solitude, ecjuaoimity, 
truth, virtue, steadfastness, mildness, uprightness, and the renunciation 
of all dealings. How shall treasures, relatives, or a wife, profit thee, O 
Brahman, as thou must die? Seek the self (the atman) which is hidden 
within thee ! Whither have tbj ancestors, whither has thy father departed ? ” 

Thus this dialogue, apparently moving entirely in Bud- 
dhistic ranges of thought, leads into the atman-theory of the 


0 translated by J. Muir^ l.c. 
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Vedanta, witliwhich we became acquainted in the Upanisads. 
And this is by no means remarkable. The ancient Indian sects 
of ascetics hardly differed more distinctly from one another 
than, for instance, the various Protestant sects in Great Britain 
to-day. It is therefore no wonder that, in the edifying stories, 
dialogues and maxims of the ascetic poetry which has been 
embodied in the Mahabharata, there are to be found so many 
thoughts which are in accord with the TJpanisads, as well 
as with the sacred texts of the Buddhists and the Jainas. 

The Didactic Sections op the Mahabhaeata.^I 

Most of the Itihasas and Itihasa-samvadas discussed in 
the preceding chapter are to be found in the numerous and 
extensive didactic sections of the Mahabharata. Such sections, 
now shorter, now longer, are scattered in almost all the books 
of the Mahabharata, and they deal with the three things which 
the Indians term Nit% t.e. worldly wisdom, especially for 
kings, therefore also “ politics,” Dharma, i.e. systematic law 
as well as general morality, and Moksa, i.e. “ liberation,” as 
the final aim of all philosophy. These things are, however, 
not always presented in the form of pleasing narratives and 
beautiful sayings ; we also find long sections containing dry- 
as-dust discussions, especially upon philosophy in Book XII 
and upon law in Book XIII. 

It may already be seen from our outline of the contents 
that Books XII and XIII have nothing at all to do with the 
actual epic, but that the events related in Book XIV are 
connected directly with the end of Book XI. The interpola- 
tion of these two extensive books is made possible by the 
singular legend which we have already considered above, 
Bhisma, pierced by countless arrows, lies on the battle-field, 


On the style and contents of these didactic sections cf. O. Strauss, ZDMG-. 62 
1908, pp. 661 ff., and Ithisohe ProMeme aus dem MahSbhSrata,' Firenze 1912 (from GrSAI. 
24,1911), 
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but, as he can determine the hour of his death for himself, 
decides to die half a year later The intervening period is 
used by the mortally wounded hero, who is at the same time a 
lawyer, a theologian, and a yogin, to lecture Tudhisthira upon 
philosophy, morality and law. Book XII begins with Yudhis- 
thira being in despair because so many brave warriors and near 
relatives have been massacred. He bursts out into self- 
accusations, and resolves, in his despair, to withdraw from the 
world and end his life as a forest hermit. The brothers try to 
dissuade him from it, and this gives rise to long detailed 
discussions whether renunciation and retirement from the 
world, or whether the fulfilment of the duties of a householder 
and king are right. The wise VyEsa also is present, and declares 
that a king should first fulfil all his duties, and retire into the 
forest only in the evening of his life. However, he refers 
Tudhisthira to Bhisma, who wuil instruct him fully in all the 
duties of a king. So Yudhisthira, after he has been consecrat- 
ed as king} actually goes with a great retinue to Bhisma, who 
is still lying on the battle-field, in order to question him first 
upon the duties of a king, and further upon other matters. 
The speeches of Bhisma upon law, morality and philosophy fill 
Books XII and XIII. ' 

The first half of Book XII {Santi Tm-van), consisting of 
the two sections “ Instruction in a king’s duties ” and " Instruc- 
tion in the law in cases of distress and danger,” deals above 
all with the dignity and duties of a king, teachings of politics 
(niti) being occasionally inserted, and further also with the 
duties of the four castes and the four stages of life (Ssramas) 
generally, with duties towards parents and teachers, the right 
conduct in distress aud danger, self-restraint, asceticism and 


') Gj, above, p, 363 Note 1. T. T, Iyer ^ Notes of a Sfcudj of tb© Preliminary Chapters 
of the Mahabharata, pp. 271-^,; and Oldenberg^ Das MshSbhar»ta, pp. 76 E, Ecphins, Great 
Upic of India, pp, 381 ff., applies to these books {XII, XIII) the term “ pseudo-epic.” 

-) ESjadharmannsasanaparvan (1-130) and IpaddharmSmisSsanaparYan (131-173), 
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love of truth, the relationship between the three aims of life, 
and so on. The second half of the booh, containing the 
section of the “Instruction in the duties which lead to 
liberation,”-^ is principally of philosophical content. Yet we 
find here besides long, dry and often confused discussions upon 
cosmogony, psychology, the principles of ethics or the doctrine 
of liberation, many of the most beautiful legends, parables, 
dialogues and moral aphorisms, some of which have already 
been discussed in the preceding chapter. And though this 
Book XII as a whole only presents an inartistically jumbled 
compilation, it yet contains many a priceless gem of poetry 
and wisdom. This book is of inestimable value, too, as a 
source for Indian philosophy. 

While Book XII can be termed, in a certain sense, a 
“manual of philosophy,” Book XIII (Amsasam-Parvan) 
is essentially nothing but a manual of law. Indeed, there are 
large portions in this book which contain nothing but quota- 
tions from, or exact parallels to, well known law-books, 
that of Mmu. We shall see in a later section that Indian 
legal literature, too, consists mainly of metrical text-books and 
can be classed as didactic poetry. The only distinction 
between Book XIII of the Mahabharata and the law-books 
(Dharmasastras) is that in the former the dry presentation is 
frequently interrupted by the narration of legends, which 
indeed are mostly extremely silly and insipid.®^ While Book 
XII, even though it did not belong to the original epic, yet 
was probably inserted at a comparatively early date, there can 
be no doubt with regard to Book XIII, that it was made a 
component part of the Mahabharata at a still later time. It 
bears all the marks of a later fabrication. Nowhere in the 


Dharma, arfelia and kSma, cf. above, p. 326 JS'ote. 

«) Mofc§adliam5iiiisaaaiia (lU oomplefcely translated in De2is.ien\^ ‘‘Tier 

philosophxsclie Text© de» Mababbaratam.” ; 

®) Of tb© ki»d quoted abo^e, pp, 402fP, 
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Mahabharata, to mention only one thing, are the claims of the 
Brahmans to supremacy over all other strata of society 
vindicated in such an arrogant and exaggerated manner as in 
Book XIII. A large part of the book deals with the 
Danadharma, i.e. the laws and precepts upon generosity ; 
generosity, however, is always to be understood only in the 
sense of the giving of presents to the Brahmans. 

Besides in these two books, and apart from smaller 
passages not exceeding one or two cantos, we also find large 
didactic sections in Books III, V, VI, XI and XIV. We 
■find in Book III (2S-33) along conversation between Drau- 
padl, Yudhisthira and Bhima upon ethical questions, in which 
Draupadi quotes a dialogue between Bali and Prahlada and 
a “Xlti of Brhaspati.” In the same book we find (205-216) 
the dissertations of Markandeya upon the virtues of women 
(205 f.), upon forbearance towards living beings (Ahimsa, 
206-208), upon the power of destiny, renunciation of the 
world and liberation, upon doctrines of the Sankhya philo- 
sophy (210) and of the Vedanta (211), upon the duties to- 
wards parents (214 ff.) and others. Book V contains long 
lectures of Tidura upon morality and worldly wisdom (33-40) 
and the philosophical doctrines of the eternally young Sanat- 
sujafa (41-46). In Book VI (25-42) we meet with the 
famous Bhagavadgita, to which t\x& Anuglta m'Boo'k'XlY 
(16-61) forms a kind of continuation or supplement.^) The 
consolatory speeches of Vidura in Book XI (2-7) again move 
in the province of ethics. 

Of all these didactic portions of the Mahabharata, none has 
attained to such popularity and fame as the Bhagavadgita®) 


q III, 32, 61. 

-) The three philosophical poems BhagavadgitS, SanatsujSfclya and AinigiU have 
been translated into English by KlshinathlTrimbak Telang in SBE., Yol 8, and into German 
by Deussen, Yier philosophische Texte des Hahabharatara.'* 

») The full title is Bhagavadgtia upamBada^, “ the esoteric doctrines delivered by 
the Exalted One.” Bhagavat the Exalted One, the Adorable/’ is the epith*»t of the god 
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or the “Lord’s Song.” In India itself there is searcely 
any book which is read so much and esteemed so highly as 
the Bhagavadgita. It is the sacred book of the Bhagava- 
tas, a Visnuite sect, but it is a book of derotion and edification 
for every Hindu, to whatever sect he may belong. The 
historian Kaihaiia relates of a king of Kashmir, Avanti- 
varman, who died in 883 A. D., that in the hour of his death 
he had the BhagavadgitS read to him from beginning to end, 
whereupon, thinking of Visnu’s heavenly abode, he gladly 
yielded up bis spirit. And he was not the only Hindu to 
find consolation in this book in the hour of his death. There 
are many educated Hindus to-day who know the whole poem 
from memory. Countless are the manuscripts of it which have 
been preserved. And since it was printed for the first time 
in the year 1809 in Calcutta, hardly a year elapses without 
a new reprint of the work appearing in India. Countless 
also are the translations into modern Indian languages. 

Outside India, too, the Bhagavadgita has gained many 
admirers. The Arabian traveller Alberuni knew the poem 
perfectly and appreciated it very highly.®’ In Europe the 
poem was first made known by means of the English 
translation by Chas. Wilkins (London, 1785). The critical 
text-edition by August Wilhelm von Schlegel, which appeared 
in 1823, with a Latin translation appended, was of great 
importance. It was through this work that Wilhelm von 
Humboldt became acquainted with the poem, and his great 
enthusiasm about it has already been mentioned.®’ He 
placed the Bhagavadgita far above Lucretius and even above 
Parmenides and Brapedokles, and declared “ that this episode 


Vifpa mcarnated as Kpna, who recites to Arjuna the doctrines contained ia the poem. 
Besides ** Bhagavadgita the short title Gita ” {Le. “ the song par essceUence) is current 

in India, 

j&fijatarahgini, Y, 125. 

C. Sac/iaa-, Alberuni's India, I, p. xxxviii ; II, Index s.v. GitS, 
pp. 1*1 0©s. W^rke of W- v. Biimholdt, I, pp. 96 and Ui. 
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of the Mahabharata is the most beautiful, nay perhaps even 
the only truly philosophical poem which we can find in all the 
literatures known to us.” Wilhelm von Humboldt dealt in 
detail with the poem in a long dissertation of the Berlin 
Academy (1825-26), “Uber die unterdem Namen Bhagavad- 
glta bekannte Episode des Mahabharata,” and in a lengthy 
review of Schlegel’s edition and translation.^’ It was trans- 
lated repeatedly into European languages.®’ 

The poem is to be found in a place where one would 
least of all expect it, at the beginning of Book VI, where 
the descriptions of the great fight commence. All prepara- 
tions for the battle have been made. The two armies con- 
front each other ready for the fray. Then Arjuna lets his 
war-chariot halt between the two armies and surveys the 
hosts of the Kauravas and Pandavas armed for the fight. 
And as he sees on both sides “fathers and grandfathers, 
teachers, uncles and brothers, sons and grandsons, friends, 
fathers-in-law and companions,” he is overcome by a feeling 
of deepest pity ; horror seizes him at the thought that he is 
to fight against relatives and friends ; it appears to him sin 
and madness to intend to murder those for whose very sake 
one otherwise goes to war. When Krsna reproaches him with 
weakness and soft-heartedness Arjuna declares that he is 
quite at a loss, that he does not know whether it is better to 
be victorious or to be defeated, and finally he implores Krsna 


’) Also Oes. Werke, I, 26-109. 

In Sclilegel’s “ Indische Bibliotliek,” Vol. II, 1824, pp. 218 ff,, 328 ff. Also Ges, 
Werke, I, 110-184. 

English translations by J. C. Thomson^ Hertford, 1855 ; K. T. Telang (in verge, 
Bombay, 1875 j prose in SBE., Vol. 8) ; John Davies (1882) j Edwin Arnold (1885); C, 0. 
Galeh (1911) ; L. D. Barnett (in Temple Classics). Sanskrit text with English Translation 
by Annie Bemnt and Bhagavan Das, Benares, 1905. German translations by C. B. 8. Fei]?er 
(1869) J F. Lorinser (1869) ; B. Boxherger (1870); P* Deussen (in “ Yier philosophische Texte 
des Mahabharatam ”) ; B. Qarhe (1905, 2nd ed. 1921) ; and L. v, Schroeder (Jena, 1912). For 
other translations both in Indian vernacnlara and in European languages s. Holtzmann^ 
Das Mahabharata, II, 129 
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to instruct him as to what he should really do in this conflict 
of duties. Thereupon Krsna answers him with a detailed 
philosophical discourse, whose immediate purpose is to 
convince Arjuna that it is his duty as a warrior to fight, what- 
ever the consequences may he. Thus he says : 

Thoa hast ■ grieved over them for whom grief is unmeet^ though 
thou speakest words of understanding. The learned grieve not for them 
whose lives are fled nor for them whose lives are not fled. 

Never have I not been, never hast thou and never have 
these princes of men not been ; and never shall time yet come when we 
shall not all be. 

ks the Body^s Tenant goes through childhood and manhood and old 
age in this body, so does it pass to other bodies ; the wise man is not 
confounded therein 

It is these bodies of the everlasting, unperishing, incomprehensible 
Body-Dweller that have an end, as it is said. Therefore, fight, O thou of 
Bharata^s race. 

He who deems This to be a slayer, and he who thinks This to be 
slain, are alike without discernment ; This slays not, neither is it slain. 

This never is born, and never dies, nor may it after being come again 
to be not,* this unborn, everlasting, abiding Ancient is not slain when 
the body is slain, 

As a man lays aside outworn garments and takes others that are new, 
so the Body-Dweller puts away outworn bodies and goes to others that are 

■new*.'".." . ■ ■ ■ 

Weapons cleave not This, fire burns not This, waters wet not This, 
wind dries it not . 

XJoshown is This called, unthinkable This, unalterable This * therefore, 
knowing it in this wise, thou dost not well to grieve 

So Krsna says : There is no cause for mourning o?er the 
imminent murder, for man himself, i.e, the spirit^ is eternal 


On the teaching of the BhagavadgltS see R. G. Bhandarhar^ Vaifoavism, 6ai?ism, 
etc. (Grancldss IH, 0), pp. 14 if. : and J. K Carpenter, Theism in Mediaeml India, London, 
1921, pp. 250 ff. Some less known monographs on the GltB are discussed by P. E. Pavolmi, 
GSAt, 24, 1911 , pp. 395 

II, 31-13. 18-20. 22. 23. 25, translated by L. D, Barnett, 
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and indestructible, it is only the bodies which are destroyed.’^ 
And from this he leads on to exhort Arjuna to go forth into the 
righteous war in the spirit of his duty as a warrior. Happy the 
warrior to w^hose lot such a fight falls, which opens the gates 
of Heaven for him ! If he does not fight he burdens himself 
with shame worse than death. If he falls in the battle, he 
is assured of heaven; if he is victorious he will rule the 
earth. Therefore he must in any ease fight. However, all 
the subsequent explanations of the mge Krsna and later 
of the god, for in the course of the poem it is more and more 
the god Krsna who speaks to Arjuna, are in irreconcilable 
contradiction to this speech of the fero Krs^a. Tor all the 
other expositions of the Bhagavadgita upon the ethics of 
action culminate in the doctrine that man should, indeed, 
act according to his duty, but without any consideration for 
success or failure, without troubling about the possible 
reward. Tor it is only such desire-less action which is to a 
certain extent compatible with the real ethical ideal which 
consists in the giving-up of all works, in non-action, in 
complete renunciation of the world. In fact, in spite of this, 
there still runs through the whole poem an unsolved contra- 
diction between the morality of asoetioism which 

points to meditation pursued quite apart from the world and 
the striving for the highest knowledge as the way to salvation, 
and the morality of action which, at least among the philo- 
sophers, has never been properly acknowledged in India. It 
w true that Krspa teaches that there exist two paths to 
salvation, the path of knowledge and the path of action. 
But so long as the spirit is bound to the body, it would only 
be hypocrisy to say that man can live without performing 


There is no xnnrder or act o£ violence which could not be justified by this miser* 
able sophistry. It is surprising that the pious readers of the Gita do not see this. On the 
unsolved and insoluble contradiction between the principles of the Gita and the morality 
of war forming the starting-point of Kp§na*s speeches, see W. L. jETare, Mysticism of East 
and West, London, 1923, pp. 169 ff. 
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actions. For matter is always connected with Gunas^^ 
(constituents)— sattva (lightness, goodness), rajas (energy, 
passion), taraas (darkness, heaviness, ignorance) — through which 
of necessity actions arise. All that man can do, therefore, 
is to fulfil his duty without wishes, without desires. For “ as 
the fire is concealed by smoke, as the mirror is covered by 
dirt, as an embryo is protected by the amnion, so knowledge 
is surrounded by desire, that eternal enemy of the knower.” 
Therefore, he who acts without desire approaches the most 
closely to the real ideal, which lies on the path of knowledge. 
How high the Bhagavadgita places as a way to 

salvation is shown by these verses (IV, 36 f.) ; 

“Even if you are the most sinful of all sinful men, you will cross over 
all trespasses by means of the boat of knowledge alone. As a fire well 
kindled, O Arjnna ! reduces fuel to ashes, so the fire of knowledge reduces 

all actions to ashes.” 

And according to the Bhagavadgita, too, he who, turned 
away entirely from all earthly things, strives for knowledge 
in meditation only, is a yogin, the ideal of the saint and the 
saga The yogin maintains his calmness of soul in cold 
and heat, in joy and sorrow, in honour and dishonour.” A 
block of earth, a stone and a lump of gold are alike in value 
to him. He is one and the same to friends and foes, to 
strangers and relatives, to good people and bad. Sitting in a 
lonely place deep in contemplation, ” he gazes without 
moving, at the tip of his nose.” ‘ As a light does not flicker 
in a place where there is no wind ’ : that is the simile, known 
from of old, for the yogin, who curbs his thoughts and 
yields himself entirely to absorption (yoga).” But while 


*) On the SSnikhya doctrine of the three Gunas see B. Garhe, Die Saipkhya. 
Philosophie, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1917, pp. 272 ff, ; and S. Dangupta, History of Indian 
Philosophy, T, pp. 243 ff. 

») in, 38 f. 

*) Translated by K. T. Telavg, SBE., Vol. 8, p. 62. 

*) VI, 7-19. In a lettw to Gentz, Wilh, v, Sumboldt whites that the former will 
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in the Upanisads meditation and thought are regarded as the 
only path to knowledge and salvation, the Bhagavadgita 
knows yet another path, that of BJiakti, i.e. love and devotion 
towards God.^> In answer to the question of Arjuna 
whether he who is unable to lend his spirit absolutely and 
entirely to abstraction is lost, Krsna replies : “ No one who 


Bnderstaiid how deeply the Indian poemniust have impressed him. For I am not lo 
unlike the absorb ed ones {i.e. yogins) who are described in it.” (Schriffcen von Friedrich 
700 GentZj published by G. Schlesier. Mannheim, 1840, Y, p. 300 .) 

)').Itisthis idea of Bhalcti which, more than anything else in the BhagavadgifcS, 
reminds us of Ghristian ranges of thought. Elsewhere too, the accord with Christian ideas 
is so marked that the attempt of P, Lorinser, in the appendix to his translation (Breslau 
1869), to prove Christian influence in the BhagavadgitS, must not be repudiated from the 
outset. But Lorinser’s thorough investigation in itself proves that this is parallelism of 
development, highly interesting for the history of religion, and not a case of borrowing, 
liorinser is convinced “ that the author of the BhagavadgitS not only knew and frequently 
utilised the scriptures of the New Testament, but also wove into his system Ghristian 
ideas and views in general/’ and he wishes to prove “ that this much-admired monument of 
the ancient Indian mind, this most beautiful and most exalted didactic poem, which can be 
regarded as one of the most precious blossoms of heathen philosophy, owes its purest and 
most highly praised doctrines for the most part” to Christian sources. Guided by such 
tendencies, Lorinser has compared everything which in any way admits of comparison. But of 
the more than a hundred passages from the Gospels which Lorinser quotes as parallel with 
passages in the BhagavadgltS, I have found twenty-five at the most that are of such a kind 
that a case of borrowing could be at all thought of. Not in one single instance, however, is 
the resemblance such that the supposition of borrowing were more probable than that of an 
accidental agreement. Mystical love towards God, too, is not limited to Christianity. I 
need refer only to Sufism, in which it plays no less a part than with the Christian mystics. 
The expositions of Lorinser’ have indeed convinced few Indologists up to the present. 
Even A. Weber, who himself (“ Griechen in Indien,” SBA., 1890, p. 930) traces Bhakti back 
to Christian influences, is of opinion that Lorinser goes too far, E, W". HopMnSt India, Old 
and New, New York, 1902, 146 ff.) is the only scholar who has expressed a decided opinion 
in favour of the theory that the Bhagavadgita was influenced by Christianity. G, 
Eovrells (The Soul. of India, London, 1913, 425 fi.) compares the doctrines of the Gita with 
those of the New Testament, and seeks to trace points of agreement, without asserting that 
the Gita was dependent on Christianity. Most scholars agree that the doctrine of Bhakti 
can he explained by earlier Indian teachings, and that the hypothesis of Christian influence 
on the Bhagavadgita is unlikely, on historical grounds. Gf. J. Muir, Ind. Ant., 4, 1875, pp. 
77 fl.; A. Barth, RHR., 11, 1885, pp. 57 f. (Oeuvres I, 370 f.) and The Religions of India, 
transL, London, 1889, 220 f.j J. van den Gheyn, Le Museon 17, 1898, pp. 57 fl. ; L. J. 
SedgwicJc; JBRAS,, 23, 1910, 111 fl,; A. B. Keith, JBAS. 1907, 490 fl.j Onerson, ERE. 11 
(1909), pp. 547 ffi.,* and esp. E. Garhe, Die Bhagavadgttfl (2nd Ed.), pp. 66 ff., and Indieu 
und das Ohristeutum, 1914, pp. 227 
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has done good is quite lost.” " H.e , who has done : his: duty in 
this world, is af ter ' death . born ■ again according ■ to his 
merits, in a good, pious family, and after several rebirths 
gradually obtains the capability of becoming a yogin. 

And even among all devotees,” says Krsna,^^ '' he who, 
being full of faith, worships me, with his inmost self intent 
on me, is esteemed by me to he the most devoted.” Out of 
the lorn of God arises the knowledge of God, and' true 
liberation. Krsna teaches this again and again ; 

“ Even if a very ill-eondneted man worships me, not worshippiog any 
one else, he must certainly be deemed to he good, for he has well resolved. 
He soon becomes devout of heart, and obtains lasting tranquillity. (Yon 
may) affirm, 0 son of Sun tl ! that my devotee is never ruined. For, 0 
son of Prtha! even those who are of sinful birth, women, Vaiiyas, and 
Sudras likewise, resorting to me, attain the supreme goal. What then 
(need be said of) holy Brahmans and royal saints who are (my) 
devotees?.., 

The moral action and all the virtues of the yogin, too, 
gain their chief value through the love of God : 

Hateless toward ail born beings, friendly, and pitiful, void of the 
thought of a Mine and an I, bearing indifferently pain and pleasure, 
patient,' 

ever content, the Man of the Rule subdued of spirit and steadfast of 
purpose, who has set mind and understanding on Me and worships Me, 
is dear to Me. 

He before whom the world is not dismayed and who is not dismayed 
before the world, who is void of joy, irapatienee, fear and dismay, 

desireless, pure, skilful, impartial, free from terrors, who renounces 
all undertakings and worships Me, is dear' to. Me.” 

The kernel of all the ethical teachings of the Bhagavad- 
glta, however, is contained in the verse which the commenta- 
tors rightly call the quintessence verse ” : 


') VI, 47, Transl. bj K. T. Telang, SHE., Vol 8 , p. 73. 

*) IX, SO-33. Traasl. by K. T. Telang, SBE., Tol. 8, p. 85. 
>) Xn, 13-16. Transl. by L. D. Barnett, 
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“ He who does My work, who is given over to Me, who is devoted 
to Me, void of attachment, without hatred to any bom being, 0 son of 

Pandu, comes to 

Here is also expressed what, according to the Bhagavad- 
giti, constitutes liberation or the highest good : coming to, 
or union with, God. This is to be understood “ as elevaticn 
of the soul to a god-like state, as individual perpetuation in 
the presence of God.” 

There are, then, paths which lead to this goal : the 
path of dutiful, desireless action, the path of knowledge, and 
the path of the love of God. And it is at least attempted, 
though not always successfully, to bring the three paths into 
harmony with one another. The first path can, indeed, be 
combined with the third, and the love of God leads to the 
knowledge of God, thus meeting the second path. Thus the 
contradictious in the ethical teachings of the Bhagavadgita, 
can to a certain extent be overcome.®^ 

There are, however, other contradictions in the poem 
staring us in the face at every turn. Krsijia invariably speaks 
of himself as a personal god, as the creator, who is eternal 
and imperishable, but is nevertheless born into the world or 
creates himself at such times when a decrease in religion is 
imminent ; this is especially the ease in the passages dealing 
with hhakti (IV, 5 ff.). In other places, again, he teaches 
that he is in all beings, and all beings in Mm (VI, 30 f.), 

“ This All is strung on me, like pearls on a string. I am the 
taste in the water, O son of KuntI, I am the light in the 
sun and moon, the syllable Om in all the Vedas, the sound 
in the atmosphere and the bravery in men,” etc. (VII, 7 ff.). 
This doctrine, according to which God is separate from the 


') XI, 55. Transl. by L. D. Barneit. . 

“) Garhe, Die Bhagavadgita (2nd Bd,), p. 65. 

®) Otto Strauss, Ethische Froblerae ans dem “ MahfibhSrata,” Firenze 1912 (GrSAL 
24t, 1911), pp. 309 fit., gives a good summary of the ethics of the GltS, which he presents as a 
compromise between the contradictory doctrines. 
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world, though at the same time immanent in it, is taught as 
a great secret (IX, I ff.)- There is, however, a third cate- 
gorv of passages where Krsna is not mentioned at all, but 
which speak quite abruptly of the brahman (neuter) as the 
sole and highest world principle in the sense of the monism 
of the Upanisads. Moreover, side by side with verses 
mentioning the Veda in an almost scornful tone (II, 42 ff.), 
we find other passages recommending the sacrifices prescribed 
in the Veda, and even describing the sacrifice as “a magic 
cow which fulfils all wishes ” (III, 10), which is difficult to 
reconcile with that “ desireless action ” that is so often praised. 

This doctrine of desireless action is sometimes described 
by the term Yoga. The same terra is, however, used to denote 
various things. The usual meaning is what is generally 
understood by Yoga in Indian literature, i.e., the doctrine of 
absorption, and of the methods by which man can withdraw 
from the sense-world and become entirely absorbed in the deity. 
It is in this sense that the Bhagavadgita is sometimes called 
a Yooasmtm, or manual of Yoga. This “ practical philosophy ” 
of the yoga has its psychological and metaphysical foundation 
in the SSmkhga}^ The Samkhya, however, teaches differen- 
tiation between spirit (purusa) and matter (prakrti), plurality 
of souls, and independence and eternity of matter, and 
explains the creation as an unfolding of the world from 
original matter. Now all these are doctrines diametrically 
opposed to the doctrine of unity taught by the Upanisads and 
the V edanta. In spite of this, the passages dealing with the 
brahman, teach the doctrine of universal unity as well. 

How can all these contradictions be explained ? Scholars 
are by no means unanimous on this point. Some are content 


la V, 41, ifc is explaiaed with great emphasis that SSipkhya and Yoga are one. 
In XYiII, 18, samkhje krtante cannot mean anything but “in the S^mkhyu, system.’* In 
XVni, 19, gopasamkhytoa is esplained by Sankara as KSpila Sastra. Kapila, the founder 
of the S5i|khya system, is called the first of the perfect sages, in X, 
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to say that all these contradictions simply result from the 
fact that the Bhagavadgita is not a systematic philosophical 
work, but a mystical poem, and that, in the words of Franklin 
Edgerton, the most decided and consistent exponent of this 
opinion, it is “ poetic, mystical, and devotional, rather than 
logical and philosophical.” W. von Humboldt had already 
said : “ It is a sage, speaking out of the fulness and inspira- 
tion of his knowledge and of his feeling, not a philosopher 
trained in a school, classifying his material in accordance 
with a definite method, and arriving at the last principles of 
his doctrine by a skilful chain-work of ideas.” On the 
other hand, other scholars maintain that there are limits even 
for mystical poetry, and that the contradictions in the Gita 
can better be explained by the assumption that the poem has 
not come down to us in its original form, but like most parts 
of the Mahabharata has only received its present form as a 
result of interpolations and revisions. Some scholars had 
assumed that the Bhagavadgita had originally been a pan- 
theistic poem, which was remodelled later by the devotees of 
Visnu into a theistic poem. This is very improbable, for in 
spite of all the contradictions the whole character of the 
work is predominantly theistic, God appears as an essentially 
personal god, who, as a teacher, and in human inearnatioti, 
requires devotion (bhakti) of his worshippers. 


“TJeber die unter dem Natnen BhagavadgitS bekanafce Episode dos MahSbhfiirata/' 
1825 (G-esammolfce Schriffcen V, p, 325), The following take up more or U^sg the same 
point of view; K T. Telang, SBE., Yol. 8, pp. 11 ff.j E. W, HopJchis^ JSAS. 1905, pp. 384 ff., 
and Cambridge History I, 273 j L. v. Schroeder in the Introduction to his German transla- 
tion; B. Faddegon, Gltabha^ya, toegelicht en beoordeeld, Disa.j Amsteidam 

1906, pp. 12 ff , ; D. van Hinloopeu Lahherton^ ZD MG. 66, 1912, 603 f. ; R. G. Bhandarkar^ 
Yaisnavism, Saivisra, etc., pp. 167 ff.; 0. Strauss, Ethische Probleme aus dem Msh^bharata. 
(GSAI. 24, 1911), p. 310; ZDMG. 67, 1913, 714 ff.; A, B. Keith, JRAS. 1913, p. 197; I9i5, 
p. 548. H. Oldenherg^ NGGW, 1919, 321 if., and Das Mahabharata, pp. 39, 43, 70 ff.; 
J. N. Farguhar, Outline of the Religious Literature of India, London 1920, pp. 90 f.; 
H. Jacobi, DLZ, 1921, 715 €.!; 1922, 266 F, Bdg&rton, The Bhagavad Gita interpreted, 
Ohioago 1925. . . , ■ 
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Taking this for granted, R. Garbe'> made a direct attempt 
to reconstruct the original poem, by printing in small type 
in his translation all verses which he considers unauthentic 
Le. interpolated from the view-point of the Vedanta philosophy 
and the orthodox brahmanical religion, I was formerly in 
entire agreement with Garbe.®' However, after repeated 
readings of the Gita and the most thorough investigation of 
the passages cut out by Garbe, Ihave come to the conclusion that 
even the original poem did not teach pure theism, but theism 
tinged uuth pantheism. I do not now believe that we are 
justified in pronouncing as interpolated all those passages 
where Krsna speaks of himself as immanent in the world, 
as for instance the beautiful verses VII, 7 ff. On the other 
hand, I still agree with Garbe that those passages where 
mention is suddenly made of the h'ahman (neat.) without 
any reference to Krsija whatsoever, are interpolated (e.g.ll, 
72; V, 6, 7, 10; VII, 29— VIII, 4 etc.), as well as the passages 
where ritual and sacrifices are recommended or glorified {e.g. 
Ill, 9-18; IX, 16-19 etc.). I think, too that the original 
Bhagavadgita was much shorter, and that the work in its 
present form contains many more interpolations and additions 
than are assumed by Garbe. The very fact that the Bhaga- 
vadgita contains exactly 18 Adhyayas, just as the Mahabharata 
is divided into 18 Parvans and as there are 18 Puranas, is 
suspicious.®^ Canto XI, where Krsna reveals himself to 
Arjuna in his godlike form, is of the -nature of a Purapa 
rather than like the work of the poet of the first sections. 


IeWs translation of the Bhagavadgita, see also ERE. II, 535 E and DLZ. 1922, 
98ff.; 605 t 

®) Also F. 0. Schrader, ZDMG-.-64, 34^,.and A. EiUebrandt, GG-A. 1915, p. 628, agree 
with Garbe. Grimm, too (ERE. II, 37, 1908, 257) agrees with Garbe 

in counting the passages where ‘*Brahmaism” is taught, among the “ later'' portions of 
the Giti. The scholars mentioned in Note 2 are the opponents of the view adopted bj 
Garbe. 

®) Cf> Great Epic, p, 37l. 
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It is this very conviction of mine that the author of the 
original Gita was a great poet, that makes me hesitate to 
attribute to him such verses as XI, 26 ff., where the heroes 
of the epic are visioned as hanging between the teeth of the 
god, — a vision by which a further excuse for the killing of 
the enemy is added to those already given in Canto II; namely 
Arjuna need not hesitate to kill the enemies, because in 
reality they have “already been killed (by God).”^^ 

There can hardly be any doubt that the Bhagavadgita 
did not belong to the original heroic poem. It is scarcely 
imaginable that an epic poet would make his heroes hold a 
philosophical conversation of 650 verses in the midst of the 
description of a battle. In all probability the original epic 
included only a very short dialogue between Arjuna and the 
hero and charioteer (not the god) Krsna. This dialogue was, 
as it were, the germ from which the present didactic poem 
grew. This didactic poem was originally, by its very 
nature, a text of the Bhagavatas, wherein the doctrine of 
bhakti in conjunction with the yoga doctrine of desireless 
action was taught on the foundation of the Sarpkhya. There 
is evidence from inscriptions that, as early as the beginning 
of the 2nd century B. 0. the religion of the Bhagavatas 
had found adherents even among the Greeks in Gandhara.®’ 


*) Those scholars, too, who reject Garbe’s views, do not all believe in the unity 

of the Gita. (Great Epic, pp. 1515, 234 1) speaks of the GitS as ‘‘clearly 

rewritten by a modernising hand.’^ Oldenherg, too, thinks it likely that the earliest GItS 
concluded with II, 38, and that Adhyayas XIIl-XVIII are an appendix or appendices 
(NGGW. 1919, 333 f,, 336 1). See also Strauss, Ethische Probleme, pp. 312 f. 

H. Jacohi (ZDMG. 72, 1918, 323 ff.) has endeavoured to trace in the poem those 
verses (of AdhySyas 1 and II) which belonged to the old epic. But it is not impossible 
that there was no dialogue whatsoever, between Krsna and Arjuna in the old heroic 
poem, and that the whole poem was originally a text independent of the ©picy an Upani^ad, 
which was inserted bodily into the epic. 

See J. H, Marshall, JRAS. 1909, pp. 1063 ff.j J. P. Fleet, ib., 1087 ff.? D. E, 
Bhandarhar, JBEAS. 23, 3910, 104ff,j R. Gr, Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant. 41, 1912, pp, 13 
Val^^avlsm, Saivismj etc.y pp. 3 f.; H« Bayehaudhuri, Early History of the Vaisimava Sect, 
■ Oaletitta 1920, pp, 13, 52 f*, 68 ff. 
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It is perhaps not too bold to assume that the old BhagaTadgita 
was written at about this time as an Upanisad of the Bhaga- 
vatas.’‘ Its language, style and metre, too, prove the work 
to be one of the earlier parts of the Mahabharata. There 
are references to the Gita in later sections of the epie,®^ and 
the Anugita (SHY, 16-51) is surely nothing but a late imita- 
tion and continuation of the Bhagavadgita, than which it 
contains a still greater variety of doctrines. 

The Bhagavadgita was already known to the poet Baiia 
(in the 7th century A.D.) as a portion of the Mahabharata,®^ 
and side by side with the Upanisads and Vedanta-stitras it 
formed one of the foundations of the philosophy of ^ahkara. 
Most likely it was already in the early centuries A.l). that 
it received its present form at the hands of orthodox 
Brahmans; in this form it became and has remained until 
to-day the most popular religious book for all Hindus. The 
work owes this great popularity to the very circumstance 
that the most conflicting philosophical doctrines and religious 
views are united in it, so that adherents of all schools and 
sects could make mse of it, and even to-day the strictest 
Brahman is just as much edified by it as the adherent of the 
Brahmo-Samaj and the believing theosophist under the leader- 
ship of Annie Besant. 

It is scarcely possible, however, that the Bhagavadgita 
can have arisen from the start on the basis of syncretism, 
as the latter only made its appearance more and more in 
later times. It is certain that the old and authentic Gita 
was the work of a true and great poet. It is on the strength 


*) According to K- 1’. felang (SBE.., ToL 8, p. 34) the GlfcS is ** earlier than the 
third century according to E, Bhandarkar ■(Yai^navism, SaiTism, etc., p, 13) it is 

“not later than the beginning of the fourth century B* I agree with Edgerton when 

he says (I. c., p, 3) ; “All that we can Say is that , it was probably composed before the 
beginmng of our era, but not more than a few centuries before it.” 

») XII. 346, 11 with “ Emgm)} ” and XII, 348, 8. 

») K. T, TeUng, SBJS., Vol. 8, p. 28* 
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of its poetic value, the forcefulness of its language, the 
splendour of the images and metaphors, the breath of inspira- 
tion which pervades the poem, that it has made such a deep 
impression on impressionable minds of all ages ; and I am 
convinced that the poetical beauties as well as the moral 
value of the poem would find still greater appreciation, had 
the poem not been mutilated by additions and interpola- 
tionsd’ 

Another text-book of the Bhagavatas is the Narayaplya 
(XII, 334-351); this is certainly a later work than the 
Bhagavadgita, but even this has been augmented by addi- 
tions.^’ It is a work in true purajia style, which teaches 
that perfection can only be attained by bhakti and the grace 
of God, who appears here under the name of Narayana. 
Here, too, we find the Bhagavata religion and the philosophy 
of Samkhya and Yoga mingled with Vedanta ideas. The 
paradise of the pious devotees of Naraya^a, Svetadvipa or 
“the white island,” is described in very fantastical fashion: 

The sage Narada desires to look upon the only god Narayana, whose 
faithful worshipper he is, in his original nature. He therefore raises 
himself aloft by the strength of yoga, and reaches the divine mountain 
Meru. Gazing thence to the north-west, he espies north of the ocean of 
milk the famous “ white island ” lying 32,000 jmjanas from Meru. On 
this island he sees “ white men without sense organs, who take no nourish- 
ment, whose eyes do not blink, from whom a most pleasant scent emanates, 
who are free from all sin, at the sight of whom evil men are dazzled, whose 
bodies are of bone hard as diamond, who are indifferent both to honour and 
scorn, like unto the children of heaven in form, endowed with shining 


Attention has of fcen been cfilled to the fact that, notwithstanding the many bean- 
ties and lofty thoughts, the poem has many weak points. Cf, 0. Bohtlitigh, Bemerkungen 
2 or Bhagavadgita (B SGW. ISQY) ; E. W. Hopkins^ Religions cf India, pp. 390, 399f , 
quoted In assent by R. Garte, Die BhagavadgitS, p. 16} and V. K. Rajivade^ Bhandarkar 
Com, Vol, pp. 825 

®) See R. G. Bhandarlcar, Yai§navisni, Saivism, etc, pp. 4 ff., Qrieuon, Ind. Ant, 37, 
1908, 25 Iff., S73ff. Translated into German by Deussen^ Philosophische Texfce des l^laha- 
bhlratam, pp. Y48 ff., into Dutch by 0» Lecoutere In Melanges Charles de Harlez, Leyden 
1896, pp. 162 ff. 
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strength, with heads in the shape of sunshades. Their voice resembles the 
rushing of torrents of rain, they have four equal testicles, feet like lotus- 
leaves, sixty white teeth and eight fangs; they lick their sun -like faces 

with their tongues, and are full of love for God.” 

It seems evident that the “ white island” as well as the 
divine mountain Meru and the ocean of milk, belongs to the 
province of mythology, and not to that of historical geography. 
A few scholars have, however, tried to identify the ocean of 
milk with Lake Issyk-Kul or Lake Balkhash, and the “ white 
island” with a land of “ white men” in the north, inhabited 
by Nestorian Christians,®^ so that we should have to assume 
that there was Christian influence in the Narayaplya. In 
my opinion, the description of ^vetadvlpa does not remind us 
of the Christian Eucharist, but of heavenly regions such as 
Vaikuptha, Goloka, Eailasa and the Sukhavatl paradise of the 
Buddha Amitabha, 

Though Samkhya and Yoga stand in the foreground of 
most of the philosophical sections of the Mahabharata, we 
nevertheless find everywhere interpolated passages where the 
Vedanta is taught, and a few longer passages like the Samf- 
bujatlya (Y, 4l-4f6) have been inserted with an entirely 
Vedantist teaching.®! However, as regards poetical value, 
there is none of the philosophical sections of the 


Xn, 3S5, 642. A tongue of this kind also belongs to the 32 characteristics of 
& BuddhSj who, however, has only forty white teeth, e,g,^ Sutfcanipata, Seiasutta (SBE., 
¥ol 101). 

Of. J. K€nmd% JEAS, 1907, 481f., E. aaf6e, 'AE. 16, 1913, 5 and Indien nnd 
das Chriatentum, Tubingen 1914, pp. 192 Gnertm, EEE. 11, p, 549, ■' On the other hand, 
8 . WmtermtZf OeBierreich. Mon atsschrift . fur den ■ Orient, 41,1915, pp. 185 f., and H, 
Raychuudhuri^ Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, pp. 79' C 

®) For the philosophical doctrines: contained .in the MahSbh§rata s. 1, W. SopUm^ 
The Great Epic of India, pp. 85490, Dahhnann, Die Samkhya-Philosophie als Naturlehre 
und Irldsungslehre naoh dem Mahabharata, Berlin 1902, P. Deussm^ AGPh I, 3, pp, 8444. 
Oontrary to Denssen and Dahimann, I consider it wrong to speak of an “epic philosophy 
as a transition philosophy” between the philosophy of the Upaniiads and that of the 
later systems. The epic proper has no connection with philosophy at all, and the ** pseudo- 
epics conteins a mixture of philosophical doctrines belonging to widely different times. 
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MabsMiarata wMcli could bear the least' coiiiparisGii with 
the Bbagavadglta. 

On. the other handj many a precious gem of Indian poetry 
is to be found in those didactic pieces which deal - with etMeal 
questions, e. g,, the oft-discussed que-stion regarding the 
relationship of destiny and human action (karman), or con- 
tain general ethical doctrines — without regard to any parti- 
cular philosophical or religious views. The following trans- 
lations may serve at least as a small sample of the abundance 
of beauty and wisdom which lies hidden in these verses of 
the Mahabharata: ■ ■ 

The wound a foeman^s trenchant steel 
Inflicts, in time again will heal; 

The tree a woodman’s axe overthrows 
Soon sprouts again, and freshly grows; 

But never more those wounds are closed, 

Which harsh and cutting words have caused.^ 

The gods no club, like herdsmen, wield 
To guard the man they deign to shield : 

On those to whom they grace will show 
They understanding sound bestow; 

But rob of sense and insight all 
Of whom their wrath decrees the fall. 

These wretched men, — their minds deranged, — 

See all they see distorted, changed ; 

For good to them as evil looms, 

And folly wisdom^s form assumes.” 

With meekness conquer wrath, and ill with ruth, 

By giving niggards vanquish, lies with truth.” 

Reviling meet with patience; ne’er 
To men malignant malice bear. 

Harsh tones and wrathful language greet 
With gentle speech and accents sweet. 

When struck return not thou the blow. 
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Even gods their' admiration' shew ' 

Of men who tho's entreat a foe/^ 

“ That foe repel not with a frown 
Who claims thy hospitable aid ; 

A tree refuses ' not its shade 
To him who comes to hew it 

^‘Thou mark^st the faults of other men^ 
Although as mustard seeds minute; 

Thine own escape thy partial ken, 

Though each in size a Bilva fruifc/VO 

A man should do with all his might 
The good his heart has once designed. 

Ne^er let him wrong with wrong requite, 

But be to others ever klnd.^^ 

The good kind actions recollect, 

Bat base injurious deeds forget,* 

On doing good to others set, 

They never recompense expect/’ 

^V^Tis not for gain, for fame, from fear, ' 

That righteous men injustice shun, 

And virtuous men hold virtue dear; 

An inward voice they seem to hear 
Which tells that duty must be done.’* 

Whene’er thy acts the source must be 
Of good or ill to other men, 

Deal thou with them in all things then 
As thou would’st have them deal with thee/’ 


D Matthew vli, Sf. 

*) V, 38, 77, 80 f., 34,41, HI, 194, 7, T, 35, II, XII, 146, 5, f, 74, 82, III, 206, 
44, II, 72, 7, Xn, 158, 68, T, 38, 72 (Roy^s edition), translated by J. Muir, Metrical 
Translations from Sanskrit Writers, pp. 93, 9, 88, 110, 86, 81 and 84, 
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The Hakivamsa, an Appendix to the MAHiBHAEATA,*^ 

What has been said in the preceding chapters must 
sufl&ee to give an idea of the eighteen hooks (parvans) of the 
Mahabharata. The Indians, however, regard also the 
Harivamsa, a work which is in reality a Parana and is also 
occasionally called “ Harivamsa-Purapa ” as part of the 
Mahabharata. Yet the book is not even by the Indians 
termed a nineteenth “ Parvan,” but a Khila, i.e. a supple- 
ment or appendix to the Mahabharata. This “appendix,” 
it is true, is a work of 16,374 verses (Slokas), that is, longer 
than the Iliad and the Odyssey put together. But its literary 
value is by no means in direct proportion to its size. It is 
above all not a “ poem,” in no sense the work of any 
poet,\Mi a jumbled or quite loosely connected mass of texts — 
legends, myths and hymns— serving for the glorification of the 
eod Yisnu. The Harivamsa is not even the work of one 
compiler. The last third of it is surely only a later appendix 
to the appendix, and also in the remaining parts of the work 
many portions were probably inserted at quite different 
times. 

The connection of the Harivam^ with the Mahabharata 
itself is purely external and is limited essentially to the fact 
that the same Vaisampayana who is said to have recited the 
whole Mahabharata to Janamejaya,®' is also regarded as the 
reciter of the Harivainsa. In connection with the frame 
story of the Mahabharata, Saunaka, at the beginning of the 
appendix, requests IJgrasravas, after he has told him all the 
beautiful stories of the Bharatas, to relate something about the 
Vrspis and Andhakas — the families to which Krsna belongs. 


0 Of. A. EolUmam. Das MaMbhilrata, II, pp. 272-298, and E. W. HopUns, Glean- 
ings from the Harivamsa in Festschrift Windisoh, pp. 68 The Harivaipia has been 
translated into French by S. A. Langlois^ Paris, 1834-35. 

See above, pp. 823 f. 
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Thereupon Fgrasravas remarks that exactly the same request 
had been made by Janamejaya to Vaisampayana after the 
recitation of the Mahabharata, and the latter had then related 
all that which he himself was now going to repeat. Thus 
all that follows is placed in the mouth of Vaisampayana. 
Besides this, in a few verses at the beginning and a complete 
lengthy song at the end of the appendix, the praise of the 
Mahabharata including the Harivams'a is sung in extravagant 
verses, and the religious merit acquired by the reciting and 
hearing of the whole poem is emphasized. This exhausts 
practically everything whereby the Harivamsa itself shows 
its connection wdth the Mahabharata. As far as the contents 
are concerned, the Harivamsa has no more in common with 
the Mahabharata than the Puranas ; for many legends, in 
particular brahmanical legends and myths, which occur in the 
Mahabharata, reappear in different versions in the Harivamsa 
as well as in the Puranas. 

The Harivainsa consists of three great sections, the first of 
which is entitled Hari vamsaparvan. The title “ Harivamsa,” 
i.c. “ genealogy of Hari,” which was given to the whole 
appendix is in reality only applicable to this first book. It 
begins in the manner of the Puranas with a rather confused 
account of the Creation and all sorts of mythological 
narratives, thus of Dhruva, who became the Pole Star (62 ff.), 
of Dak§a and his daughters, the female ancestors of the gods 
and demons (101 ff.), and others. The story of Vena, the 
Titan who was opposed to the Veda and to sacrifice, and his 
son Prthu, the first king of men, is narrated in detail.®^ 
Numerous legends, for instance those of Vis'vamitra and 
Vasisiha (706 ff.) are worked into the genealogy of the solar 
dynasty (545 ff.), i.e. of King Ik§vaku and his descendants. 


kdhj&jBk 32^3 see below. 

®) EaH is one of the mosfc msttal of fibe^inauraerablo "names of the go'd Vi§r)ti,' 
*) Ffihu^hhymiUf Adby, 4-6, vss, 257-403. 
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who trace their origin back to the sun-god. Regardless 
of any connection with this genealogy there is then inserted 
a ritual portion about the fathers and the sacrificial seryice 
due to thern.^^ Then follows (1312 fi.) the genealogy of the 
i lunar dynasty, which sprang from Atri, the son of the moon- 

god (Soma). One of Soma’s grandsons was the renowned i 

Pururcwas, whose love adventures with Urvasl are related I 

in a very archaic form which rather closely approaches the I 

Satapatha-Brahmana.®* Among the descendants of Pururavas ; 

are Nahusa and Yayati. Yadu, the son of the latter, is the |t 

ancestor of the Yadavas, to whom Vasudeva belongs, as I 

whose son Elrspa the god Visnu is born on earth. After the I 

genealogy of the human Krsna has thus been given, there I 

follow a series of songs* (2131 ff.) dealing entirely with the | 

ffod Fism and thus, to a certain extent, containing the divine * 

previous history of Krspa. ;; 

The second great section of the Harivamsa, entitled 
Visnuparvan,®^ deals almost exclusively with Krsna, the 
god Visnu become mortal. All the stories of the birth and 
childhood, the heroic deeds and love adventures of the 
human, often all-too-human, cowherd-god, are related here 
at great length ; they are also related in greater or less 
detail in some of the Puranas, and have made the name 
Kfsm one of the most familiar to every Hindu. While the 
best and wisest among the Visnu-worshippers honour Krsm 
above all as the herald of the pious doctrines of the Bhagavad- 
glta, it is the Krsna of the legends, as they are related in the 
Harivarnsa and in the Purapas, who is now honoured and 


“ ancestral rifcaal/* Adhy. 16-24, vss. 835-1311. The story of Brahma- 
datta, who understands the languages of the animals, is inserted in Adhy. 21, vss. 1185 ff. * 
this is translated and discussed by Th. Benfey in Orient und Occident,’^ YoJ. II, 1862, 
pp. 133-171, and by Leumann, WZKM., 6, 1892, pp. 1 

®) Adhy, 26, vss. 1363-1414, translated by K. Qeld^ier in “ Vedische Stixdien” I, 
p. 249 ff. Of. above p. 209. 

*)' Adhy. 57 3180 ff. 
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worshipped as a lofty god, and now exalted as an ideal of the 
most perfect manhood, by the millions of Hindus of all classes 
throughout India till the present day. It is this god* of the 
legends, and not the Krsna of the Mahabharata, the cunning 
friend of the PandaYas, of whom the Greek Megasthenes 
already talked as the " Indian Hercules.” In order to give at 
least an idea of these Krsna legends which are important alike 
in the history of literature and the history of religion, the 
contents of the second section of the Harivamsa shall here 
be hriefly sketched. 

In the to'wn of Mathura there reigned a bad king Kama. To him 
NSrada announced that he would meet his death at the hands of the eighth 
son of Devaki, the sister of his father and the wife of Vasudeva. Then 
Kaqisa determines to kill all Devakl’s children. He has Devaki closely 
guarded by his servants, and six of her children are killed immediately 
I' after birth. The seventh child, that brother of Krsna who is later known 
as “ UaMa with the ploughshare,” “ Balarama,” or “ Baladeva,” is 
rescued by Nidr5,’> the goddess of sleep, by her transferring the boy, 
Ifr'lefore he is born, from the womb of Devaki to that of another 

( wife of Vasudeva. The eighth sod, however, and this was K|*sna, was 
^changed by Vasudeva himself, immediately after birth, in order to 
i^scue him from Kamsa, with the daughter of the cowherd Nanda and his 
wife Ymodaf who was born at the same time. So the little daughter of 

by Kamsa, while Krsna is regarded as 
up among the cowherds. Rama, too, 
; is entrusted to the protection of the cowherd family by Vasudeva, and the 
two boys grow up together in the cowherds^ station. Even as a suckling 
i,;.. Kfsna performs wondrous miracles. One day, when his foster-mother 
Yaiodi, after having laid the sleeping child under a waggon, lets him 
wait too long for food, he begins to struggle impatiently with hands and 
feet, and finally overthrows the heavy waggon with one foot. In mad 
merriment the boys Krsna and Rama later rush through forest and field, 

. and make much trouble for the simple cowherd’s wife. On one occasion 


V i) Perhaps the oircmnstaDce that UidiS Is also the name of DurgU^ gave rise to the 
Interpolation of a hymn to this goddess, the .Jn/Sstar a (Adhy. 59- vss. 3268- S30S). Bnfc 
!/;, the interpolation of such hymns (stotras) is characteristic of all PnrSigias. 


i)!' the latter is dashed against a rock 
' the son of a cowdierd and grows 
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she liarcllj, knows wb to do^ so she ties a rope round iittle . Krsrja^s body 
and , fastens, him tightly to a heavy mortar, saying angrily ; , Now niB^ 

if thou canst/^ But the boy not only drags away the mortar' with him, 
kit as the mortar gets eaoght between two gigantic trees, lie tears out the 
mighty trees by their roots. Horrified, the cowherds and, the foster- 
.mother see the boy sitting langhing between the hraiielies of the trees, 
bat he himself is iiniojurech 

After seven years had elapsed, the boys grew’’ tired of the eowdierds^ 
station. So Krsna caused innumerable wolves to issue from his body, 
which frightened the cowherds so much that they decided to wander 
further. They wandered with their flocks to the Vroda-forest, ' Here 
the boys now- run happily through the forest. But one day Krsna strolls 
alone- — now playing now singing, now whistling on a leaf, now blowiog on 
the cow hard’s flute — along the banks of the river Jumna, and reaches the 
deep lake in which the snake-king Kaliya dwells, who, with his retinue, 
poisons the water of the Jumna and makes the whole neighbourhood 
unsafe. With swift determination, Krsna plunges into the lake, in order 
to overcome the frightful dragon. Soon the five- headed, fire-breathing 
monster appears, and a host of snakes rush furiously upon the youthful 
hero, surrounding and biting him. But he soon frees himself, presses the 
heads of the monster on the ground, and Jumps with force on to the middle 
head, so that the dragon confesses himself conquered and retreats into the 
deep with the whole brood of snakes. 

Soon afterwards he also slays the demon who, in the form 

of an ass, guards the mountain Govardhana. Another demon, the giant 
does not venture to tackle Krsna, but is slain by R§ma, the 
brother of the latter. 

In the autumn the cowherds, according to their custom, wish to 
arrange a great feast in honour of the rain god Inira. Krsna will have 
none of this worship of Indra. We are cowherds who wander through 
the forests, who always live by the wealth of cows, the cows are our deity, 
the hills and forests.” (3808) In such words he invites the cowherds to 
arrange a moiiotain-saerifice instead of the Indra celebration, which the 
cowherds do. At this Indra is so enraged that he sends down a frightful 
storm. But Krsna lifts up the mountain Govardhana and holds it like an 
umbrella over the cowherds and their flocks, so that they are entirely 
sheltered. After seven days the storm ceases, Krsna restores the mountain 
to its place, and Indra humbly recognises in Krsna the exalted god Visnu. 

Then the cowherds praise and worship him as a god, but he smilingly 
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declares that he only desires to be their relative ; the time will come later 
when they will recognise his true nature. And, as a cowherd among cow- 
herds, he lives in youthful happiness. He organises bull-fights and tour- 
naments with the strongest among the cowherds. On the lovely autumn 

nights, however, his heart rejoiced in the round dances,*) which the 
beLtiful cowherdesses, who are all enamoured of the hero-youth, perform 
in the moonlight, singing of his deeds and jestingly imitating his play, his 
merry glance, his gait, his dancing and his singing. 

Once, when Krsna was enjoying himself with the eowherdesses, 
a demon in the form of a bullock, appeared. Krsna tears out one 
of his horns and slays him with it. 

The fame of all the heroic deeds of Krsna reaches the ears of Kamsa 
and causes him anxiety. In order to get him out of the way, he sends for 
the two youthful heroes to come to Mathura, where, at a festival, they are 
to fight with his best wrestlers. But no sooner has he arrived in the town 

than Krsna performs wonderful miracles and feats of strength. Thus he 

bends the king’s great bow, which even the gods cannot bend, with such 
strength that, with a tremendous crash, it breaks in twain. Krsna pulls 
out the tusk of an elephant which Kamsa lets loose upon the youths, and 
kills the elephant with it. The two powerful champion wrestlers with 
whom Kamsa confronts the youths are also killed by them. Filled with 
rage, the king now commands that the cowherd-youths and all cowherds 
shall be driven out of his kingdom. Then Krsna springs like a lion upon 
Kamsa, drags him by his hair into the centre of the arena and kills him. 

After some time the two brothers go to Ujjein, in order to learn the 
art of archery from a famous teacher there. A sou of this teacher has 
perished in the sea, and as his fee, he demands that Krsna shall bring him 
back this son. Then Krsna descends into the underworld, overcomes the 
god of death, Yama, and brings the hoy back to his father. 

In order to avenge the death of Kamsa, his father-in-law Jaramidha 
goes forth with many allied princes to fight against the Yadavas, besieges 
MathurS, is repeatedly repulsed by Krsna, hut always renews his attacks, 
until at last he is compelled to retreat. These battles with Jarasandha 
are described in a long series of narratives. 


*) These are the dances called or JTalliia, accotopanied by pantomimic repre- 
lentationa, and which still to-day tahe place in some parts of India, and, for instance, ia 
KatMawad are still known by a name corresponding to the Sanskrit Hallisa” (C/. the 
Indian monthly magazine last and West,” Tol. I, 748 1, May, 1902,) 
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In the ■ same way the following naiTafaVe of. the rape of Enhuini is 
spun .King Bhismaka of Vidarblia has promised his daughter 

Rakiiiin!;in marriage to King ^^isupala, and the wedding was about to be 
celebrated. Then Krsna comes with his brother lima to the marriage- 
feast and Mdmps the bride. The deeply-offended princes pursue hinij but 
are repulsed by Eama. Riikmin, the brother of the kidnapped girb swears 
be will oe^er ' return to his native town, unless he has billed Krsna and 
brought his sister back. : A fierce fight takes place, in which RukmiD is 
defeated ; but in response to the entreaties of Rukmiof Krsna grants him 
his life. In order not to break his oath, Rukmin founds a new town for 
himself. In Dvaraka.the' marriage of Krsna with Eukmiril tabes place. 
With her he begets ten sons, but later marries s wen queens and sixteen 
thousand other wives, with whom he begets thousands of sons. Pradytimna^ 
a son of Krsna and liukminl,^) later marries a daughter of Rukmin, 
and their son Aniruddba marries a grand-daughter of Rukmin. At the 
marriage of Aniriiddha, llama and Rukmin quarrel over a game of dice, 
and the latter is slain by Rama. In eonneetion with this there is a glori- 
fication of the deeds of Rama.®^ 

Then follows the story of the slaying of I^amkaA^ This Naraka 
is a demon, who has stolen the ear-rings of Aditi, and also otherwise gives 
the gods much trouble. At the request of Inclra Krsna fights against him 
and kills him. 

The next narrative shows us Krsna in a battle against Indra. 
The seer Narada once brought Krsna a blossom from the heavenly tree 
Parijdta, which Krspa gave to his beloved Rukmiiji. Then Satyabhama, 
one of his other wives, grows terribly jealous, and sulks until Krsna 
promises to bring her the whole Parijata-tree from heaven. But as Indra 
will not willingly surrender the tree, Krsna challenges him to fight. 
This leads to a long and violent battle between the two gods, which, how- 
ever, is finally settled peaceably by Aditi, the mother of gods. 

There follows a rather extensive didactic portion,^) only very 


Into the old legend, in which Kr§na appears as hero later portions are here 
interpolated, in which he appears as god Yi§nu in his full divinity. 

He is an incarnation of the god of love. 

Baladevamahatmyahathana^ Adhy, 120, 6766-6786. 

*) Narakavadha, Adhyfiyas 121-123 — 6787-6988. 

Parijataharana, Adhy. 124-140= 6989-7956. A hymn to Sira is inserted (4fa!i5- 
(tecostauojia), Adhy. 131 = 7415-7456. 

®) Bunyalcavidh% Adhy. 136-140=v»s. 7722-7966, 
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'sliglitly eomieeted^ with this long sectioB, and really belonging ^ to seieiitific'; 
erotieisiO;, i]i% Kamcmstra, This is an instruction (in the form of a eonver- 
sation between the wives of Krsna and the wise Narada, who^ however^ 
nims to .Uma^ the wife of iSivaj as his authority) upon Fun^akas and 
fratakas^' i»e: QommonieSf festivals and vows, by means of which a wife can 
make her body pleasing to her husband and assure herself of his favour. 
But as these ceremon'es are efficacious only for virtuous wives, a few 
instructions upon the duties of wives (7754 ff.) are given at the beginning. 

The next section ^ ^ again relates Krsna’s battles with the demons. 
The Asuras of the six towns ” {Satptira) steal the daughters of the 
pious Brahmadatta. Krsna comes to his rescue and kills Nikumbha, the 
king of the Asuras, and restores the Brahman his daughters. 

Then follows an entirely ^ivaite passage,^ ^ which has nothing to 
do with Krsna^ and relates how the thousand-headed demon Andhaka is 
killed by Siva. 

The following section®) reverts to Kpsna and relates another story of 
the killing of the Asura Nikumbha. The Yadavas, with Krsna and Rama 
at their head, undertake a pilgrimage to the sea to a sacred bathing-plaee 
in order to celebrate a great joyous festival there. Krsna with his sixteen 
thousand wives, Rama with his only wife Revatl, and youths of the 
Yadavas with thousands of courtesans give themselves up to playing and 
singing, feasting and drinking, and all kinds of enjoyments in the water 
and on the sea-shore.*^ During these festivities the demon Nikumbha 
kidnaps BhanumaUj a daughter of the Yadava Bhanu. Krsna^s son 
Pradyumna pursues the Asura and brings the stolen one back, while Krsna 
himself kills Nikumbha. 

The following cantos deal almost exclusively with Fradyumm^ 
the son of Krsna. First the story of the marriage of Pradyumna with 
Frahhavail, the daughter of the Asura Yajranahha^ is related, in which the 
heavenly flamingoes intervene in bringing about the bond of love just as in 
tbe Nala-song flamingoes are the messengers of love between Nala and 


m 


') §atpuravadha, Adhy. 141-144=!: vss, 7967-8198. 

2) Andhahavadha^ Adhy. 145 f.~vss. 8199-8300. 

®) BhdnumatHharana, Adhy, 147-149=? vss. 8301-8649. 

*) The brilliant description of these voluptuous scenes fills two cantos (147 f.»* 
8801-8470). 

J) Adhy. 160 1E.=7SS. 8660 ff. Freely rendered into German in the heantifnl poem 
“ Stiminen vom Ganges,” pp. 67 f. 


“ Pradyumna ” by Schach^ ” Stimi 
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Damayant!.', In order to win Pmbhavatl, ' Pradywmna^' disguised as an 
aetor^ comes with a whole troupe of actors to the court of Vajranabha. 
Then all sorts' of plays are ^performed, with which ■ the Asuras are 
greatly charmed. But Pradyumua uses the lovely nights for secretly 
enjoying the pleasures of love with Prabhavatl. Finally Vajranabha ' hears 
of the love-intrigue, and, full of anger, he is about to have Pradyumua 
thrown into fetters. But the latter kills the warriors who rush towards 
him, and the Asiira king himself. Thereupon he enters Dviraka with liis 
beloved one. 

The second narrative treats of- the youthful love of Praipmtm i 
how he is kidnapped by Asuras seven days after his birth and grows up in 
the bouse of the demon Smnbara ; how May avail, the wife of the latter, 
burns with love for the beautiful youth and enlightens him on the fact that 
he is not her son, but the son of Krpa and Rukmiiii ; how Pradyumua 
then kills Sambara after a desperate fight and finally, united with 
MaySvatl, returns to his native town, where he is joyfully received by his 
parents. 

For no reason at all, the daily prayer of Kama,"^! a litany consisting 
of an enumeration of divine beings, is inserted here. 

After a few shorter pieces, legends and speeches in praise of Krsna, 
the book concludes with the story of the “battle of and the 

love affair of AmmMha^ the son of Pradyumna, with Vsa^ the daughter of 
the Asura-king Bana. The latter is a favourite of the god Siva. Krsna 
comes to the aid of Aniruddha, who is hard pressed by Baua ; and the 
fighting with Bana leads to a violent battle between Siva and Visnu, by 
which the whole world is seriously menaced. But Brahman comes to the 
aid of the earth and creates peace between the two gods, by declaring that 


This (8672 ff.) is perhaps one of the oldest, certainly one of the most intoresting 
mentions of dramas and dramatic performances in Indian literature. Not only scenes 
from the life of Krfna are here produced, but dramatizations of the great epic KSm^ana 
and of the story of K§ya8rhga (c/. above pp. 399 if.) are also expressly mentioned. 
Unfortunately the age of this piece called " Pradynmnottara,” is quite uncertain. Cf. 
Sylvain Levif Le theatre indien,” Paris, 1890, pp. 327 fP., and A. B. Keith. The Sanskrit 
Drama, Oxford 1924, pp. 28, 47 f. 

-) Sa^nbaramdha, Adhy. 163-167— vss. 9208*9487- 

In this he is helped by DurgS, whom he invokes in a hymn (Fradyumna-''krf:i 
Diirgdstavaf Adhy. 166 = 9423-0430). 

*) Baladevdhnika, Adhy. I68 = vss. 9488-9691. 

5) Banayuddha, Adhy. 175-190 = 9806.11062. 
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Siva and Visnu are one. Here follows a hymn (stotra) glorifying these 
two as identical deities, t) With the marriage of Anirnddha and Usa, 
which is celebrated with great magnificence in Dvaravatl, the book ends. 

The intermingling of stotras (hymns) as that of Visiju- 
Siva here, shows particularly to how great an extent the 
Harivamsa is a collection of texts for relights purposes, and 
not an epic poem. 

But while in Book II there are still some remains of a 
Krs^ epic which must certainly once have existed. Book III, 
called Bhavisyaparvan (11063 ff.), is only a loose collec- 
tion of Purana texts. The title Bhavisyaparvan, i.e. “section 
of the future ” refers only to the first cantos of this book, 
which contain prophecies regarding the coming ages of the 
world. Here is related the story of a horse-sacrifice which 
Janamejaya wished to offer; but Vyasa foretells him that 
this sacrifice would not be successful, for the godless age of 
Kali will dawn, which will be followed only a long time later 
by the Krta-age of virtue and piety. This section forms 
a complete whole and is even termed an independent poem. 
Then follow, without any connection, two different accounts 
of the Creation.^' A third section deals in great detail with 
the incarnations of Visnu as a boar, a man-lion and dwarf.®^ 


Hariharaimahastava, Adhy. 184= vss. 10660-10697. This is one of the feiv places 
in Indian literature where there is a mention of Trhnurti, For Hari (Visnu) and Ham 
(Siva) are not only identical with each other, but also with Brahman, 

®) How largely the Harivamsa is regarded as a religious book, is proved by the 
circumstance that it is the custom in the courts of Justice in Nepal to place a copy of the 
Harivamsa on the head of the witness, if he is a Hindu, in the same way as the Koran is 
placed upon the head of a Mohammedan, (A, Barth, Religions of India, p. 156 note). 

Adhy, 191-196=vss. 11063-11278. The passage is commended, in 11270 ff., as a 
great ornate poem (mahSkSvyam), But verses 11082 already say clearly that the 
Harivamsa is concluded, and that the story of Janamejaya's horse-sacrifice only forms 
an appendix to the Harivaijtsa, The subsequent sections are most probably only later 
additions. 

Pau^haraprddurhhdva, Adhy. 197-222= vs's. 11279-12277. 

®) Adhy, 228*263= vss. 12278-14390. Brahman begins a hymn to Vi§ou (Vi§niu- 
stotra) 12880 ff- (Adhy. 238). Kasyapa utters a hymn in prose to the “ Great Spirit 
(Mah«puru§astava) 14X14 (Adhy. 259). 
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Next follows a section which, like the last one in. Book II, 
pursues the tendency to harmonise Visnu- and 6iva- worship. 
Alternately Vispu sings a hymn to ^iva and Siva to Vis]j.u.^' 
The next passage again deals with a heroic deed of Ersna, 
namely the slaying of King JPmmdra, who rises up against 
Krs^a.^* The last longer section of the Harivarpsa is the 
legend (upakhyana) of the twm Siva-worshippers Mmma and 
Bimbhaka, who are humiliated by Krsna-Visp.u.“> 

There is appended yet another long canto which, in most 
extravagant fashion, tells of the merit of reading the Maba- 
bharata and the reward of heaven which awaits the reader, 
and furtlier prescribes the presents which one should give 
to the readers (vacaka) after the close of every parvan, and 
finally ends with a song in praise of the Mahabharata as the 
most sacred and most exalted of all “text-books ” (sastra).'*^ 
Above all, however, it is boasted that the wDrk serves for 
the glorification of Visnu, for: “In the Veda, in the Rama- 
yaiia and in the sacred Bharata, O bravest of Bharata’s des- 
cendants, everywhere, at the beginning, at the end, and in the 
middle Hari is glorified.” 

Strange to say, after all the glorifications of Visnu, and 
after the actual conclusion of the book, there still follows a 
canto in which the god Siva comes into his own, and it is 
related how he destroyed the three castles (Tripura) of the 
demons. Yet even here a final verse in praise of the “ great 
yogin ” Visnu is added. 


j^) Kuilasayatra, Adhy. 264-281 = vss. 14391-15031. Adliy. 2783 Isvarasfcuti, Adhy. 
279 and 281. Vi§niistotra . 

-) Faiindrahavadha, Adhy, 282-293 ==vss. 16032-15376. 

Eamaadimhhahopulchydna, Adhy. 294-322 = vss. 15376-16139. 

^ ) Adhy, 323 = vss. 16140-16238 : Sarvaparvdnuliirthina, The enumeration of the 
parvans partly contains otlior names than our editions. The contents of this adhySya 
coincide with similar songs of praise in Book I of the Mahabharata. Cf. above, pp. 325 f . 
Verso 16232. 

Tripiiravadha^ Adhy. 324 = vss. 16239-16324, 
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The book finally concludes with a short summing-up of 
the contends of the Harivamsa and an enumeration of the 
religious gains one acquires by hearing this “ Purana.” 

The fact that the Harivamsa is absolutely and entirely a 
Pm-ana is also shown by the numerous, often literally identical, 
coincidences with passages in several of the most important 
Puranas.'^ Nevertheless, it was necessary to speak of the 
Harivamsa here, and not only later in the chapter on the 
Puranas, not only because this work is regarded by the Indians 
as belonging to the Mahabharata, but also because this supple- 
ment and the way in which it is added to the epic is pecu- 
liarly adapted for throwing light on the history of the Maha- 
bharata itself. We will now turn to this history. 

The Age and Historv of the Mahabharata. 

^y'We have now given a survey of all that has come down 
to us as “ Mahabharata ” in manuscripts and editions, and 
are now faced with the question : How and when did this 
gigantic work originate ? 

Already in the short account of the contents of the 
actual heroic poem (pp. 328-376) the reader must have 
noticed a contradiction, which is still more noticeable in the 
reading of the Mahabharata itself. While the poem in its 
present form absolutely takes the part of the Pmdavas, and 
describes the Papfiavas as not only brave beyond measure, 
but also as noble and good, and on the other hand represents 
the Kanrams as treacherous and mischievous, — the poem, in 
remarkable self-contradiction, relates that all the heroes of 
the Kauravas fall through treachery or in unfair fight.^> 


1) Brahma-, Padma-, Tifga-, BhigaFata-* and especially -VSyii-PtirSiga. The 
OftTfuda-PErtoa com main* cates the contents of the MahihhSrate of the Bariva^m in 
extract* See A* HoUzmanUf Das MahahhSrata, IV, pp, S2, 85, 87 ff., 40, 42 ff,, 47 ff., 56. 

*) So© above, pp. 861 f. 
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It is still more striking that all the treachery emanates from 
Kfsna^ that he is always the instigator of all the deceit and 
defends the conduct of the Pa^davas. And this is the same 
Krsj^a who in many parts of the Mahabharata and more 
especially in the Harivamsa, is praised and glorified as an 
incarnation of Visnu, the highest god, and as the ideal and 
prototype of every virtue. 

How can these remarkable contradictions be explained ? 
Upon this there can only be conjectures. First, there is 
probably Justification for the supposition, although w'e have 
only the authority of the Mahabharata itself for it, that a 
change of dynasty did actually once take place in the North- 
west of India as the result of a great war, and that these quasi- 
historical events form the foundation of the epic itself.’^ Start- 
ing out from this, we can well imagine that the original heroic 
songs dealing with the fight between the hostile cousins, 
were sung among the bards who were still near Duryodhana 
himself or the house of the Kauravas, but that, in the course 
of time, as the rule of the victorious Papdavas was more and 
more firmly established, these songs were transmitted to 
bards who were in the employ of the new ruling race. In 
the mouths of these bards those alterations were then under- 
taken which made the Pandavas appear in a favourable light 
and the Kauravas in an unfavourable one, without its being 
possible to eradicate completely the original tendency of the 
songs. In our Mahabharata the nuc leus— of— the epic, the 


Even those who find a mythological nucleus in the legend underlying the epic, 
admit that there are also historical elements in it. Thus A, Ludwig ** Uber das Terhiltnis 
des mythischen Elementes zu der historischen Grundlage des MahabhM'ata,” (Abhand- 
lungen der k. bohmischen Ges d. Wissensch. VI, 12.) Prague, 1884. Pargifer and Grierson 

(JBAS,, 1908, pp. 309 ff., 602 ff.) have expressed the opinion that, underlying the war 

between the Kauravas and the Pandavas there may be the historical fact of a battle of 
nations (a fi^ht between the nations of Madhyadesa and the other nations of India) and at 
the same time a fight between a warrior party on the one side and a priestly party on 
the other. I do not consider that there is any justification of this historical construction, 
Of, HopTcins, Cambridge History, l, p, 275t 
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description of the great battle, is placed in the mouth of 
Sanjaya, the charioteer of Dhrtarastra, that is, in the mouth 
of the bard of the Kaurams. Tt is precisely in these battle- 
scenes that the Kauravas appear in the most favourable light. 
The whole Mahabharata, on the other hand, is recited, accord- 
ing to the frame-story contained in Book I, by Vyasa’s pupil, 
Vais'ampayana at the snake-sacrifice of Janamejaya. This 
Janamejaya, however, is regarded as a descendant of the 
Pawjam Arjjuna, which agrees well with the fact that, in the 
Mahabharata as a whole, the Pandavas are preferred to the 
Kauravas.^* 

As regards Krsna, the I’aee of the Yadavas to which he 
belongs, is described in several places in the Mahabharata 
as a cowherd-tribe of rough manners, and he himself is re- 
peatedly scorned by hostile heroes as “cowherd” and “slave.” 
In the ancient heroic poem, he was certainly nothing more 
than a prominent leader of that cowherd-tribe and had 
nothing divine about him. Even behind the Krsua-legends 
of the Harivamsa there seems to be a foundation of older 
legends, in which Krsna was not yet a god, but the hero of a 
rough tribe of cowherds. It is diflfieult to believe that Krsm, 
the friend and counsellor of the Panfiavas, the herald 


I do Eot tbluk that there was a systematic remodellmg (as is the view of 
EttUmmn)^ bat that gradual chaBges.were made, J. v, (OLZ. 1908,336 1) 

refutes this theory by observing that the ancient epic, took no stock whatsoever of the moral 
point of view, that it portrayed both parties' in almost equal light and shade, and that it 
merely rejoiced in the actual display . olstrength. , A similar view is taken by 
XOas MahibliSrata, pp. 35 ff.) who, like .Hopkms. '{Cambridge^ History, I, 265) believes that 
the moral reflections cast on the conduct ’of. the' PSndavas belong to a more modern age, 
^‘.when a finer morality had begun to 'temper the crude royal and military spirit,’^ Mettel 
(WZKM, 24, 1910, 421) seeks to explain the contradiction of the treacherous behaviour of 
the PSpdavas ami the poet’s siding with them, by saying that the MahSbhSrafa has the 
character of a nitisastra and that, according to the rules of politics, the king is justified 
in OP even in duty boancl to the utilisation of canning. These scholars, however, forget 
that the speeches in which the PSpdavas* manner of fighting is condemned as dishonour- 
able, do not belong to the didactic additions to the epic, but are interwoven with the 
decsription of the fight itself, and do not In the least bear the stamp of later additions, 
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of the doctrines of the Bhagavadgita, the youthful 

hero and demon-slayer, K}'ma, the favourite and loFer of the 
cowherdesses, and finally the incarnation of the exal- 

ted god Visnu, can be one and the same person. It is far 
more likely that there were two or several traditional Krsp.as, 
who were merged into one deity at a later time. Krsna, the 
son of Devaki, is mentioned in the Chandogya-Upanisad 
(III, 17) as a pupil of Ghora Angirasa, who expounds doc- 
trines which at least in a few points coincide with those of the 
Bhagavadgfta. For this reason we can scarcely separate this 
old sage of the time of the Upanisads from the Krsp.a of the 
Bbagavadgita.*^ It is possible that this Krsna was the foun- 
der of the Bhagavata religion, and that like so many other 
founders of religions in India, he was made into an incar- 
nation of the god worshipped by his adherents.^^ It is 
possible, moreover, that Krsna did not figure at all in 
the original epic, and was introduced only later, perhaps 
with the express intention of justifying the actions of the 
Papdavas, which Avere shady from the moral point of view, 
by representiog them as inspired by the “god” Krspa,®^ 
Much as has been written on the pi’oblem of Krspa, we must 
admit, nevertheless, that no satisfactory solution has been 
found.^^ In any case, it is afar cry from Kt^na the friend 
of the Pandavas, to the Krsna of the Harivamsa and the 
exalted god Vispu. 


Cf. H. Raychaudhuri^ Early History of the YaislinaTa Sect, pp. 23, 30 48 

®) This view is advocated especially by Garfce, Die BhagavadgitS, 2ad 
pp. 27 ff. 

®) Thus Ohlenherg^ Das MahSbh&rata, pp. 37, 43. Cf^ also Jacobi ^ ERE. TII, 195 f. 
and Sir Charles Eh'of, Hindnism and Buddhism (London, 1921), II, 154, who empluisizes the 
point that Kr.^na is not so essentially important in the story of the Mahabharata as Is B tma 
in that of the K4m5yana. It i^eems to me, however, that the 'warrior Kr^na, not the god 
Kr§na, is too closely bound up with the main narrative for the epic to be imaginabi® 
entirely without him, 

*) C/. Das Mahabharata I, 132 ; A. Weber^ Zur indischen Religions- 

geschiohte (Sonderabdruok ans “ Deutsche Revue” 1899), pp, 28 f. j L. J. Sedgioichi JBRASt 
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Tlie political and religious development whioli is 
reflected in those songs of the Mahabharata which refer 
to the great fight~the passing of the supremacy from 
the Kauravas to the Papdavas, and the deification of Krsna-— 
thus already presupposes a long period of time, and it is un- 
thinkable that even these songs only, which form the nucleus 
of the work, should originate with one single poet. Such an 
assumption becomes still more impossible if we consider the 
countless contradictions which occur in the details of the 
principal narrative. I will recall only the narratives of the 
marriage of the Papflavas (see above, pp. 336 f.) and the adven- 
tures of Arjuna (p. 339). In Book IV we find a duplicate of 
the whole battle in the Kuru- field: Bhisma and all the other 
heroes of the Kauravas are put to flight by Arjuna almost in 
no time; which does not fit in well with the fact that later 
on it is only possible to overcome the Kauravas in eighteen 
days, and then only by the employment of guile on the part 
of the Papdavas. There can scarcely be any doubt that the 
whole of Book IV (Virlta-parvan) is a later production 
than the magnificent battle-descriptions in the following books. 
But even in those books which unquestionably contain 
the oldest parts of the epic, there are constantly to be found 
contradictions which cannot possibly be explained by the 
“ingenious carelessness” of nnj one poet.®^ Beside the most 
splendid descriptions full of raciness and vigour, there are 
also to be found long songs, in which the description of the 


23, tSlO, pp. 115 ff. j ffmraon, BBB. II, 689 ff: Jocob», ERB. Vll, 193 ff. and Stroitberg- 

Featgab®, p. 168; A, B. Keith^ JBAS. 1916, 548 ff.; B. G-. Bhandarkar^ Tal§oavism, etc.j pp. 3 
f.j 8 fl., S3 ff. ; Raychmidhufii 1, c., pp, 18 and passim; Qarle^ 1. c. ; BUo% Hinduism and 
Bnddbism II, 162 ff. ; in Cambridge History I, 258; Oldenherg, Das MalabbSrata, 

pp. 37 ff. 

Thas already Soltzmann^ MababhSrata 11, p, 98, and HopMns^ The Great Epic of 
Indi% pp. 882 f. Cf. N. B, tfigihar^ Tbe Tirstaparvan of fcbe MababbSrata (Poona, 1928), 
pp. xz t and my remarks in Ann, Bh. Inst. T, 1, p. 23. 

Cf above, mim on pp. 361, 3621 ; m, 370 f. 
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eighteen-day battle is spun out as long as possible with dull 
monotony and continual repetitions. 

^ Thus even what we can term the “actual epic,” as it has 
come down to us, is certainly not the work of one poet. Even 
this “ nucleus ” of the Mahabharata is no longer the old hero- 
ic poem; but the latter is omtained in it, in a much diluted 
condition. 

We have now seen that around this nucleus an enormous 
mass of the most miscellaneous poems has accumulated; 
heroic songs from various cycles of legends, brahmanical myths 
and legend poetry, ascetic poetry and didactic poems of all 
kinds from the simplest moral maxims to extensive philoso- 
phical poems, formal law-books and complete Puranas. 
Though J. Eahlmann has applied an enormous amount of 
erudition in an attempt to prove that the Mahabhirata is one 
unified work which was composed by one poet in pre-Buddhist 
times both as an epic and a law-book,^^ only few scholars 
agree with him. Sylvain Ldvi,^> too, has recently attempt- 
ed to explain the Mabibharata as “ a deliberate composition 
organically and artistically spread around a central fact and 
inspired by a dominant sentiment which penetrates and per- 
meates it.” He compares the Mahabharata with the Vinaya, 
the code of discipline of the Mula-Sarvastivadin Buddhists, 


In his book “Das Mahabharata als Epos nnd Rechtsbnch “ (Berlin, 1895) (se© 
aboTO, p. 316, note 1), Dahlmann, it is trae, only speaks of a “ unified diaskeuasis ” but yet 
h© ascribes to the “ diaskeuast ” an activity whicli could certainly stamp him as a poet ^ 
and in conclusion (p. 302) he speaks of the MahabhSrata as the work of “ one single poetical 
creative genius” In his book “ Genesis des MahSbhSrata ” (Berlin, 1899) he says directly j 
“ The poet was a diaskeuast, the diaskeuast a poet.” It is noteworthy that even such a 
rather orthodox Indian as 0. V, Vaidya (The Mahabharata j A Criticism, Bombay, 1905), 
who speaks wuth reverence of YySsa, the contemporary of Krsna, as the “ poet ” of the 
MahSbhSrata (whom he places high above Homer, Milton and Shakespeare) and in all 
earnestness computes that Yyasa and Kr^na might have lived at the time of the MahS* 
bharata war about 3101 B. 0., yet frankly admits that the Mahabharata in iti present form 
is the extension of an originally much smaller w^ork and contains nirmerous additions and 
interpolations. 

Bhandarkar Com. Yoh, pp. 99 (English in Ann. BIi. Inst. I, 1-3C) 
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and is of opinion that the whole great epic “ with all its ex- 
aggerations and episodes, with all its varied and luxuriant^ 
mass ot detail” is based on nothing hut “ a code of Ksatriya, 
discipline as practised by the Bhagavatas.” Of course, if we 
take it that the nucleus of the epic is to be found in the Bha- j 
gavadgita, Narayanlya and Harivamsa, such a point of view I 
is Justifiable. If, however, as I myself believe, the real nu- | 
cleus of the Mahabharata is a heroic poem of the conflict be- | 
tween the Kauravas and the Pandavas, Levi’s interpretation \ 
is Just as impossible as that of Dahlmaiin. Those scholars 1 
who see in the Mahabharata a “scripture of the warrior ' 
caste,”’' forget that the Mahabharata as we have it in our -- 
present-day text contains much which would be quite out of 
place in a work intended for warriors. The ascetic morality 
of abirnsa which is preached in so many passages in the 
didactic sections, of the love towards all creatures and complete 
resignation, is just as incompatible wdth the very sensual 
pleasures promised to the warrior in India’s heaven, as with 
the eating of meat and the drinking of strong drinks in which' 
the heroes and even their wives indulge, in many a vivid des- \ 
cription of the warriors’ life in the actual epic.®' Anyone \ 
who has really read the whole of the Mahabharata and not \ 
only the most magnificent portions of it, is bound to admit 
that our present-day text of the epic contains not only much 
that is diverse in content, but also much that is diverse in 
value. In truth, he who would believe with the orthodox 
Hindus and the above-mentioned Western scholars, that our 
Mahabharata, in its present form, is the work of one single 
man, would be forced to the conclusion that this man was, 
af one and the same time, a great poet and a wretched scrib- 
bler, a sage and an idiot, a talented artist and a ridiculous 


‘) Sliot, Hindaiam and Buddhism I, pp. zo f. Of. also Bopkins in Cambridge 
History I, p. 2S6. 

®) Bm Eopfcin»t Great Bpio, pp, 378, 876 M. 
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pedant— apart from the fact that this marvellous person must 
have known and confessed the most antagonistic religious 
views, and the most contradictory philosophical doctrines.^’ 

With regard to langmge, style and metre^ too, the various 
parts of the Mahabharata show absolutely no uniformity. 

It is in only quite a general sense that one can speak of “epic 
Sanskrit ” as the language of the popular epics.^^ In reality 
the language of the epic is in some parts more archaic, i. e. 
more closely related to the Ancient Indian of the Vedic prose 
works, than in other parts. And beside linguistic phenomena 
whioh recall the Pali, and which can be called popular, there 
are others which one is compelled to call so feoisms, such as 
are often committed by uneducated and inferior authors like 
the Pura^a composers. The style, too, can only in a general 
sense be said to be far removed from the so-called " Kavya 
style ” i. e, the style of the later ornate poetry, which is 
characterised by the ero<?ss*»(? use of embellishments (Alamka- 
ras), However, there is no lack of passages in the Maha- 
bharata which remind us of this Kavya style.®^ Beside these, 
we also find portions which retain the naive style of the old | 
Itihasas, as they are related in the Brahmapas and TJpanisads, \ 
while again in numerous other portions the most negligent 
Purapa style prevails. As regards the metre, the Sloka X 
which originated in the old Anustubh is certainly the metre 
par excellence. But there are earlier and later forms of this 


Olde^herg (Das MahSbharata, p. 32) calls ifc a scientific monstrosity to suppose 
tliat tbe Mababharata was a unified composition. 

*) The epic language is treated by H. Jacobi^ Das Kami^yatta, pp, 112 0/. also aboTOf 

p. 44, and HupMns, Tbe Great Epic, p, 262. A. Ludif^ig, MabSbharata als Epos nnd 
Eeehtsbach, pp. 5 f . ; Wachernagel^ Altindiscbe Graramatik I, pp, xlir W. Kirfel^ 
Beitrige Znx Geschichte der NominalkompoBxtion in don Upani§ads und im Spos, Bonn 
1908 j Keith, TEAS, 1906, pp. 2f; Oldenherg, I pp. 129 146 

*) Of, above, p. 864. But these passages are not numerous, at all events not 
nearly as numerous as in tbe ESmayana. 

Bee HopMns, Great Epic, pp, 191 E.j .I. Zuhaty^ ZDMG, 43, 1889, pp. 619 Ludwig 
b c., p. 37 j Jacohi in GurupajSkaumadf, pp. 6O j0F. f Oldenherg, 1. c*, pp. 187 
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Sloka, which are all represented in the Mahabhfirata. More- 
over our epic also contains old prose passages, in which the 
prose is occasionally rhythmical, and sometimes alternates with 
verses.'^ Also of the Tristubh metre which is often used in 
the Mahabhlrata, though the Sloka is about twenty times as 
frequent as the Tristubh, we find the ancient form, still simi- 
lar to the Vedic form, as well as later forms ; and even the 
elaborate metres of classical Sanskrit poetry are already to be 
found in certain parts of the Mahabharata, 

Lastly, we must not forget that the opening sections of 
the Mahabharata themselves give clear indications that the 
epic had not always its present form and extent. Even the 
tables of contents which we find in the first two adhyayas, 
are not always in agreement with our text.^^ 

Thus everything indicates .that the Mahibharata is not 
the work of one single author or of one time, but consists of 
earlier and later 4>prtions which belong to different centuries. 
Contents and form alike confirm the fact tha t some parts of 
the Mahabharata reach , back to the times ollhe Yeda, while 
others must be , synchronous with the late-TOoductions of the 
Purana literature. 

Now it has been assumed, especially by A. Holtzmann, 
that an ancient heroic poem of the Kauravas existed, which 
was the “original Mahabharata,” that this later underwent 
a “revision with a tendency ” in favour of the Papdavas; and 
that it was then on several consecutive occasions — first by 


*) C/. SopUm, Great Epic, pp. 266 S, The Tiew taken by Oldenherg {Das Mabi- 
foMrata, pp. 21 ff. and elsewhere) that these prose-poetry passages are the oldest portions 
of the MaMbhSrata, is quite wrong in my opinion. 

®) See above, p. 271 ; T. Y, Iyer, Hotes of a Study of the Preliminary Chapters of 
the Mahabharata, pp. 17 if. and passim; Oldenherg,!, c., pp. 33 H., 43 ff, Though the 
division into 18 parvans is traditional, it is not certain that the division was origioally the 
same as we find it in our text at the present day. Alberlni mentions other titles of the 
IS parvans, i. E. Sachau, Aibernni’s India, I, pp. 132 f. The Southern Indian MSS. and 
the I'avanei# translation also have other titles. Gf, also Srochhaw, ZDMG-. 6, 1802, 
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Buddhists, then by Brahmans — “revised with a tendency.” 
The “ second PurSna-like revision ” must have taken place, 
according to Holtzmann, about 900-1100 A. D., “after which 
followed, a few centuries later, the definite establishment 
and completion of the text.” 

It is important to state at once that this last supposition, 
according to which the Mahabharata received its present 
form only in the 15th or 16th century, is absolutely false. 
For it is proved by literary and inseriptional evidence,®^ that 
already about 500 A. D. the Mahabharata was no longer an 
actual epic, but a sacred text-book and religious discourse, 
and was, on the whole, not essentially different, in extent and 
contents, from the work as we have it at present. The philo- 
sopher Kimarila (about 700 A. D.) quotes numerous pass- 
. ages from almost all the books of the Mahabharata, which to 
him was a great smrti expounded by Vyasa.®> The poets 
Subandhu and Sana (about 600-650 A. B.) knew the Maha- 
bharata chiefly as a poem, indeed Bana considered it as the 
culmination of all poetry.^) In his romance “ Kadambari,” 
however, the latter also relates that the Queen Vilasavati was 
present at a recitation of the Mahabharata on the occasion of a 
festival in a temple at IT j j ein. S uch public readings of the Maha- 
bharata still at the present day take place in India in temples 
on festive occasions — and naturally not only for entertainment, 
but also for edification and religious instruction As early 


Holtzmann^ Das MaliSfeharata, 1, 194. 

See E. G. Bhandarlcarj JBRAS. 10, 1871-2, pp. 81 ff. j K. T. Telang^ SBE., Yol. 8, 
pp. 28 E ; and especially G. Buliler and J, Kirste, Indian Studies II, SWA. 1892* 

®) See Buhle)\ 1. c., pp. 5 ff. 

*) Harsacarita, introductory verses 4-10. But from this passage ifc does not follow, 
as Peterson (Kadambari, Introd., p. 68) thinks, that in Bana’s time the Mahabharata wa® 
as yet, comparatively a fresh wonder in the world,” but rather that its fame had already 
** penetrated the three worlds,” as Bana himself says. On the Mahabharata in the works 
of Subandhu and Bana s. W. Gartellierif WZKM, 13, 1899, 67 ft. 

In another place in the “ Kadambari ” (ed. Peterson, p. 209) we read that 
ICadambari listens to a recitation of the Mahabharata, Narada’s daughter reciting it in ^ 
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as about 600 A.D. an inscription from Cambodia testifies to 
similar public readings of the Mahabharata, and this by 
utilising manuscripts, presented expressly for this purpose in 
this distant Indian colony in Further India. Finally, we also 
possess deeds of land grants from the 5th and 6th centuries, 
in which the sections of Book XIII (see above, p. 425), dealing 
with the morality of giving (dSnadharma) are quoted as 
sacred texts; and in one inscription of this kind the Mahabha- 
rata is already called the " collection of a hundred thousand 
verses.” The number of a hundred thousand verses, however, 
is not even approached, unless Books XII and XIII and even 
part of the Harivamsa are included.*' But if the Mahabha- 
rata already in the 5th century receivedits unquestionably latest 
sections such as Book XIII and the Harivamsa,®’ if it w’’as at 

gentle singing voice,” whilst a pair of Kinnarai seated behind her accompany the recita* 
tion on the flute. 

In the Mahabharata itself there is already mention made of its hnndred 
thousand” verses (1, 1, 107 j XII, S43, 11 ; cf. above, p. 325 and Hopkins^ L c., p. 9). The 
18 books of the MahabhSrata have, in the Oalcutta edition, 90,092 verses, of which 13,935 
fall to the share of Book XII and 7,759 to Book X HI. Wiih the whole Harivamsa the 
number of verses is 106,466. If the ' Bhavi^yaparvan (see above, p, 452) ia omitted, 
there remam 101,154 , verses, which number best agrees with the round number of ** a 
hundred thousand.” But the different recenaious of the Mahabharata, which often differ 
from each other in that the one recension omits a number of verses which are included In 
another, but, on the other hand, in another place Inserts Just as many verses which are 
missing in the latter, prove that- the contents of the Mahabharata could vary without the 
being changed. 

We cannot form any definite conclusion as to the date of the Harivam& (‘‘about 
the third ocaturj of the Christian era,”- B-. G. Bhan^arkar, Yaifpavism, etc.,, p. 36) on the 
basis of the occurrence of the word ” dinSra”*= denarius. W© may assume, however, 
that this appendix to the Mahabh&rata did not com© into existence very long before the 
4Eh .century A, B. for though Roman gold coim were known in India as early as in.the lat 
century A. 0. (a. B, J, Bapson, Indian Coins, Grnndriss II, 3 B., pp. 4, 17 ff., 25, 35 j R, 
SmveUi JEAS. 1904, 591 ff.), the Indian word dinSra is only traceable from 400 A. 0. 
onwards in Gupta inscriptions 1. c., p. 616). Of. B. C. Mazamdar^ JR AS. 1907, 

PP.40S f.; A. B. Keith, JEAS. 1907, pp, 6Slff.; 1915, pp. 604 f. If the Buddhist poet 
A§vagho§a should really be the author of the Tairasuoi which is ascribed to him, the 
Harivai|iia would already have been a part of the MahSbhSrata in the 2nd century A. 0., 
for two verses from the HarivaJpsa (1292 f.) are quoted in the Vajrasiiol 3 (s« Weber, 
Indiioh© Streifen I, p. 189) with the wor^s “ for it is written In the Bhirata,” 
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that time already a religious text-hooh and discourse, and if, 
a hundred years later, manuscripts of the Mahahharata had 
already reached Further India and were read in temples 
there, then we are justified in concluding that at least one or 
two centuries earlier, that is, in the 3rd or 4th century A.D., 
it must already have received that form which it still has 
to-day. On the other hand,’^ however, it can only have 
received this form after the origin and spread of Buddhism, 
to which it contains many references, indeed, only after 
Alexander’s invasion of India, as the Yavanas, i.e. the Greeks 
(lonians), are frequently mentioned. According to this the 
Mahahharata cannot have received its present form earlier 
than the 4th ceniury B.C. and not later than the 4th century 

Therefore, a great re-modelling of the Mahahharata, or 
even the addition only of one of the great Books, cannot have 
taken place after the 4th century A.D. In fact, I cannot 
consider the hypothesis of one or indeed several remodellings 
to be either at all necessary or probable.°'> As in later 
periods the copyists deal rather arbitrarily with their text, so. 


i) See Hopkins^ Great Epic, pp. 391 iBE. If Dio Ohrysostomos^ statement that eren 
the Indians sang Homer’s poems and that they were w’ell acquainted with the sufferings 
of Priam, etc., alluded to the Mahahharata (as is the view of A. Weher^ lud. Stud. II, 
161 ff. j Das Mahahharata lY, 163 ; Pischel, KG, 195; H. G. UawUnson, Inter- 

courae between India and the Western World, Cambridge, 1916, pp. 140 f., I7i), then this 
statement -would constitute our earliest external evidence of the existence of the Maha- 
bharata in the 1st century A.D. It is possible, however (in fact, according to JacoM 
in Festschrift Wackernagel, pp. 129 f., probable), that Dio’s statement, which was repeated 
by Aelian, refers to an actual Indian translation of Homer. On various Greek words in 
the Mahahharata s. Hopkins ^ 1. c,, p, 372 ; Baiolinsonj 1. o., p 172 note. 

Hopkins, Epic Mythology (Grundriss III, 1 B 1915, p. 1) considered 300-100 B. G. 
to be the probable date of the MahSbharata, but in Cambridge History I, p. 258, he also 
gives the limits 4fch century B. 0. to 4th century A. T). S. Levi (JA. s. 11, t, T, 1915, 
p. 122) concludes from the agreement between the geography of the Buddhist Mahffi. 
mayuri with that of the MahSbharata, that the latter received its final redaction in the 
first three or four centuries A. D. 

=*) But that does not say that separate parts, as for example, the YirSta-parvan, 
have not been remodelled. C/. Hopkins in the JAGS. 24, 1903, p. 64, 
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in more ancient times, the rhapsodists, among whom the 
heroic songs must haTe been transmitted orally during 
centuries, probably took every possible liberty in the presen- 
tation of their songs; they lengthened scenes which pleased 
their audiences, and abridged others which made less 
impression. But the greatest alterations, by means of which 
the ancient heroic poem gradually became a compilation, 
which offered “ much ” and therefore offered “ everyone 
something,” can probably be explained by the fact that 
the transmission and preservation of the ancient heroic songs 
passed from the original singers to other classes, that the 
songs themselves were transplanted to other regions, and 
adapted to other times and a changing public. Already in 
very early times, as we have seen, the songs must have passed 
from the bards who were connected with the race of the 
Kurus to such as had relations with the race of the PaDdavas. 
They spread from such districts where the Visnu-eult 
prevailed to those where Siva was worshipped as the highest 
god. The phases, too, through which the Ers^a-cult passed, 
left their traces in the epic poetry. As with other peoples, 
so with the Indians a time must have come when the creative 
poetic genius no longer manifested itself in works of heroic 
poetry, which latter ceased to be living poetry, and when only 
the anaient songs were still sung by the bards.*^ The old 
heroic time, toe, came to an end, the time when the bards 
went forth into battle with the warriors as charioteers, so that 
after the victory was achieved, perhaps at a great sacrificial 
feast, they could sing of the glorious deeds of the heroes. 
The epigones of these bards were an inferior class of literary 
uien — the same who also devoted themselves to the handing 
down of the Purapas. These people were probably neither 
proper warriors nor proper Brahmans ; it is not for nothing 


') Gf. H. Jacobi in GOA. 1892, p. 632. 
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that the law-books describe the Sutas as bastards, who were 
said to be descended from the intermarriage of warriors with 
Brahman women or of Brahmans with Ksatriya women. 
This very thing constitutes the peculiarity of the Mahabharata 
in its present form : it is neither proper warrior-poetry nor 
proper religious poetry ; it is no longer an epic, but not yet a 
real Buraia. 

The Mahabharata may not have received a final form of 
some kind until after centuries of oral tradition it was first 
written dmm. Probably only Brahmans, Pandits, participated 
in this editing and writing-down. If, however, we have 
come to the conclusion that the Mahabharata, even in the 
4th century A.I). or still earlier, was not essentktlli/ differeut, 
on, the whole, in extent and contents, from the work as we 
have it now, then the words “ on the whole ” and “ not 
essentially ” must be very strongly emphasized. Por additions 
and alterations, and, in fact, additions not only of single verses, 
but also of whole songs (such as hymns to Durga and so on) 
have been made even during later centuries,'^' and a oritieaihf 
established text of the Ilahabharata does not exist at all. 

When we speak of the “ Mahabharata,” we usually mean 
the text as have it in the two standard editions which 
were published in India and were arranged by Indian pandits, 
viz. the “Calcutta Edition” of 1834-1839 and the 
“ Bombay Edition ” with Nllakan.tha’s commentary These 


E. G. Bhandarlcar (JBEAS. 20, 1900, p. 402) points out tliat interpolations were 
made in the Annsasanaparvan as late as at the Gupta period. 

This edition was begun by the Committee of Public Education and completed 
under the auspices of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and contains also the text of the 
■Eari¥aiB§a. . ■ 'A'- ■. 

It has appeared in several editions since 1862. See HoUzmanri) Das MahShhi^rata, 
III, pp. 2 fit., 9 ff., on this and other Indian editions^ The edition by Fratapa Chandra 
Roy (Calcutta, 1882 ff.) is very handy, but is unfortunately spoiled by misprints. This 
edition is a work of true Indian piety and charity; it was printed by the aid of collections 
organised by the editor, for the purpose of free distribution, and 10,000 copies were giveii 
away gratis* 
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two editions differ but slightly, and may be regarded as good 
representatives of the text as commented by Nllakafl.tha.^V 
The Bengali and especially the Southern Indian manuscripts, 
however, often deviate from the latter text.®> A critical 
edition of the Mahahhdrata made on the basis of all the 
various classes of manuscripts from all parts of India is one 
of the greatest desiderata of Indology, and we hope that this 
need may be supplied in the near future.®^ Not until the 
publication of a critical edition of this nature will it be 
possible to sift out many a passage at present included in our 
texts of the Mahabharata as being certainly or at least 
very probably interpolations.*' Moreover, apart from the 

>) Nilakantba, one of the latest commentators, worked on a text which already 
contained a strong admixture of interpolations (s. Utgikar^ Tirataparvan, pp. xii f.). 
Arjunamiira is earlier than Nilakantha, and the commentary Vi^amapadayivarana is still 
earlier. Editions of the VirSCaparvan and Udyogaparyan with several conimeritarles 
have been published in Bombay, at the Gujarati Printing Press, 1915 and 1920. 

®) Bengali MSS., though not only Bengali ones, were used for the ^‘Burdwaii 
Edition.” On the Southern Indian MSS., cf, M. WinternUz^ Ind. Ant, 27, 1898, 67 ff., 
92 ff., 122 ft. and H. LiiderSj ‘OJber die Grantharecension des MababhSrata,” AGGW, 1901. 
Southern Indian MSS. were utilised for the Kumbhakonam Edition”; this Is by no 
means a critical edition of the Southern recension, but a mixed recension, containing the 
interpolations of the Northern as well as the Southern MSS. In the SabhSparyan of the 
Southern recension there is a long inserted passage about a kind of Kr§na-epic, in 

which BopUns (Festschrift Windisch, pp. 72 U. cf. Cambridge History 1, p. 255) has traced 
many literal points of agreement with the Harivam^a. 

The preparation of a critical edition of the Mahabharata was agreed upon in 1105 
hj the International Association of Academies (cf. Almanach der Wiener Akademie 64, 
1904, 2481, 267ff., 55, 1905, 238ff.), but the preliminary work which had already been 
begun, was interrupted by the world war. A critical edition of the Mahabhirata is now 
in course of preparation by the Bhmdarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poo?ia ; s, A 
prospectus of a New and Critical Edition of the MahAbhSrata undertaken by the Institute 
under the Auspices of Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., Chief of Aundh, 1919; 
B. Zi-mmertmnn and 0. V. Vakhja in JBRAS. 25, 1920, pp. 358 ff., N. B, Ufgikar in Anu' 
Bh. Inst. II, 2, 1921, pp. 155 ff.; and the VirSfeparvan of the Mahabharata edited from 
original MSS. as a tentative work,.. Poona, 1923; M. Winternitz, Ann. Bh. Inst. IT. 2, 
1923, pp. 145 ff.; V. 1, 1924, pp. 19 ff," ■ 

Even now we can say with certainty, on the basis of the MSS., that, for instance, 
the story of Gageia, who writes down the Mahabharata, in the Adiparvan 1 (s. M. 
Winfernifz, JEAS. 1898, pp. 380 ff. and cf. T, V. Iyer, Preliminary Chapters of the MahS- 
bhSrata, pp. 32 ff., 97 ff., 349 1) and the DurgSstotra in the VirStaparvan 6 (s. UtgiMr, The 
Vir5|aparvaii Ed., p. xxii) are interpolations. 
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njanuseripts, it will be possible to distinguish with some 
degree of certainty between what is authentic and what is 
spurious.^^ Tor this purpose the older translations in the 
yernaculars, as well as the Javanese and Persian translations 
of the Mahabharata will have to be taken into account.'^' 

As long as there is no such critical edition of the text of 
the Mahabharata available, the date of each section, nay 
sometimes of each single verse of the Mahabharata must be 
determined separately, and there is very little meaning in, 
and no sort of Justification for, saying, as it is so frequently said, 
that a certain name or subject “ already ” occurs in the 
Mahabharata. So much the less Justification is there for 
connecting definite dates with the Mahabharata as a whole, 
as not only were later insertions made in decidedly “early ” 
parts, but also, Just as frequently, very ancient passages are 
found in the “ later ” portions. Thus the whole of Book I 
of the Mahabharata is certainly not “ ancient ” ; but that 
does not prevent many of the myths, legends and genealogical 
verses occurring in it from being very oldJ*^ Even in the 
Harivamsa, which was certainly only added late, we find very 
old verses and legends. But the expressions “early” and 


.^) .See above, notes to pp. 282, 305, -306,. MO, . 314, 319., 342 1; and, .on. 

Interpolations in the Bajasuya and Jarasandha Parvans (MahSbh. II, 12 ff,) in 00 xii, 
Paris, I, pp. 187. ff. 

For vernacular versions of the Mahabharata see Holtz mann, Das Blahabharata, 
Hi, pp. 100 E. On the Tamil translation said to belong to the 11th century A. D., s. T. Y, 
lyer^ h c., p. 97 E. and passim. The old tfavanic translation is dated 996 A. D., s, K. Wulffj 
Den old javanske WirSfcaparva, Eopenhagen, 1917; D. van Hinloopeii Lahhertoii^ JEAS. 1913, 
pp, 1 C ; and H. Eem, Verspreide Geschriften, 1920, ToL k, pp. 39 ff., 215 ff. On the 
MahabhSiata on the island of Bali, s, R. Hriederich, JR AS. 1876, pp. 176 £., 179 if. On the 
Persian translation s. EolUmmm, 1. c., Ill, p. 110, and A. Ludwig^ Das Mahabharata als 
Epos nnd Reohtsbnch, pp. 66 h’., 93 ff. 

The YaySti legend, for instance, is surely at least as early as Pataujali, who 
teaches the formation of the word YSyatika ** he who knows the Yayati legend ’’ in the 
MahSbhasya (4, 2, 60). F, ZacSte (Essai suv Gn^adhya, p 138 I ) is most probably right 
in assuming that in olden times the episodes of the great epics were recited as independent 
poems, and I should like to add that this Was most likely the case long before they were 
inserted into the epic. , ‘ 
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“ late ” with reference to whole hooks and large portions of 
the Mahabharata, must always be used with caution and 
reserve. 

This leads us to the most difficult question : What do we 
mean when we speak of “old” and “oldest” parts of the 
Mahabharata? In other words: To what time do the 
beginnings of the Mahabharata reach back ? 

Let us keep to facts. In the whole of VetUo literature 
there is no mention of a Mahabharata, though in Brahmanas 
and Upanisads there is frequent talk of Akhyana, ItihSsa, 
Purapa and Gatha Naras'amsi (see above, p. 3L4). Even 
of the great, and probably historical, event which constitutes 
the central point of the epic, the bloody battle in the Kuru 
field, the Teda says not a word, though in the Brahmapas 
this very Kuru field is so often mentioned as a place where 
gods and mortals celebrated great sacrificial feasts, that this 
event, if it had already taken place, would most certainly have 
been mentioned.^* It is true that Janamejaya, the son of 
Pariksit, and Bharata, the son of Bufesanta and of Sakuntala, 
already appear in the Brahmanas ; and already in a Kuntapa- 
song of the Atharvaveda Pariksit is praised as a peace-loving 
king under whose rule the land of the Kurus prospered. In 
the works belonging to the Yajurveda there is frequent men- 
tion of Kurus and Pancalas or Kurupancalas ; and in connection 
with a sacrificial feast of the Kurupancalas an anecdote is told 
in the Kathaka (X, 6) of Bhrtarastra, the son of Vicitravirya. 
On the other hand, nowhere in the whole Veda is the name of 
Papdu or of his sons, the Papdavas, to be found, nowhere do 
such names as Buryodhana, Bu^sasana, Karpa, etc., appear. 
The name Arjuna does, it is true, occur in a Brahmapa, but as 
a secret name of the god Indra. The Sahkhayana-Srautasutra 
(XV, 16) is the first place where we find mention of a war in 


See A. Ludwiijj Uber das YoriiSlfcaig des , luyfcbiichen Elemeates zri der 
bisteiachen 0ruiidlage des MaEabMrate, p, 6, ’ , 
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Kuraksetra which was , disastrous for the Kauraras.^' In 
the Asvalayana-Grhyasutra,-^ “Bharata and Mahabharata” 
are mentioned in a list of teachers and sacred books which 
are honoured by libations at the end of the study of the Veda. 
Panini teaches the formation of the names “Yudhisthira,” 
“Bhima” and “Yidura,” and the accent of the compound 
word “Mahabharata.” Fataiijali, however, is the first to make 
definite allusions to the story of the battle between the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas. 

What of Buddhist literature? In the Tripifeka, the 
Pali-canon of the Buddhists, the Mahabharata is not men- 
tioned. On the other hand, we find, in the oldest texts of the 
Tripitaka, poems after the style of the Akhyanas with which 
we became acquainted in the Brahmap.as as a preliminary 
step to the epio.*^ The Jatakas, whose metrical portions 
(the Gathas) belong to the Tripitaka, betray an acquaintance 


*) 6'/. E. ZeumanUi ZDMG-. 48, 1894, 80S. ; Ludivig^ Das MaliSbharata als Epos und 
Rechtsbach, pp. 77 j Ho]phim in Cambridge History I, 262 f, B. 0. Mazumdar (JEAS. 
i9C6, 225 f.) suggests that the author of the MahabhSrata grafted the Kurn-Papdava 
story upon an older story of a war between Kuriia and Paocalas. 

®) III, 4, 4. This passage has been much discussed. Cf» BophinSf Great Epic, 
pp. 389 f. ; Dahlmanii, Das Mahabhax'ata als Epos und Rechtsbuch, pp, 152 it, j Winternit^^ 
WZKM. 14, 1900, pp. 55 f, j JJtgikar in Proc. I 00, Vol. II, pp. 46 ff. ; OlderA^rg^ Das 
Mahabharata, pp. 18, 33. Utgikar is right in explaining the mention of the Mahabharata 
in the Asvalayana-Gyhyasutra (and not in other Gfhyasutras) by the fact that AavalSyana 
counts as the pupil of Sannaka, and, according to the frame-story of the MahUbb., 
tJgrasravas relates the Mahabharata to Sannaka. The date of the AsT.-G?*hyas is, 
however, entirely unknown, and lists of this nature could easily have been enlarged 
at any time in AsvalSyana’s school. For this reason we are not justified in drawing a 
chronological conclusion from this passage. 

2) YHI, 3, 95, III, 2, 162 ; 4, 74 ; YI, 2, 38. But these scanty references do not 
admit of our drawing any conclusion as to the contents and extents of the epic known 
io Pigini-' 

See above, p. 311- E. Windisch^ MSra nnd Buddha (ASGW., Yol. XV, Leipzig, 
1895), pp. 222 S., and T. W. Rhys Davids^ Buddhist India, London, 1903, pp. I80C 
Recitations of Akhyanas are mentioned in the BrahmajSlasutta, as well as conversations 
and exhibitions which the monk is to avoid (Dialognes of the Buddha, translated from 
the Pali by T. W, Rhys Davids^ London, 1899,, p. 8). If, as the commentator says, 
recitations of the Mahabharata and of the BamSyana were to be understood by this, the 
author would surely have mentioned them by naia^. 
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■with the 'Kjo^ndi.-legeml, but not •with the Harivamsa and the 
Mausaiaparvan of the Mahabharata.*> The names occurring 
in the Jataka-hook, Panijava, Dhanahjaya (in the Mahabha- 
rata an ordinary epithet of Arjuna), Yudhittl^ila (Pali form 
of Yudhisthira), Dhatarattljia (Pali form of Dhrtarastra), 
Vidhura or Vidhura (the Vidura of the Mahabharata), and even 
the narrative, appearing in this work, of the self-choice of 
a husband and the five-husband marriage of Draupadi, bear 
testimony only to slight aec[uaintanee with the Mahabharata. 
For Pandava occurs in the Jataka as the name of a horse.^h 
Dhrtara§tra as the name of various kings, ®( Dhananjaya and 
Yudhisthira are only mentioned as Kuru kings who dwelt 
in Indraprastha, and Vidura is a wise man, who appears now 
as domestic priest, and now as a minister of the court of 
Dhananjaya or of Yudhisthira.^’ Draupadi, however, one of 
the most magnificent female characters of the epic, appears 
in the Jataka as an example of feminine depravity, as she is 
not content with her five husbands, but also commits adul- 
tery with a hunchbacked servant,®’ 

'^) The legend of Kr§ga (Kanha) is toM in the 0hata jataka (No, 454), allusions 
to it are found also in JStakas No. 512 and No. 530 (gSthS 20). See Luders in ZDMG., 68, 
1904, pp. 687 also E. Hardy in ZDMG., 53, 1899, pp, 25 ff. The Jainas have already 
in the third or second century B. 0. made the Kp^na cult part of their religion, s. Jacobi 
in 00 YXI, Yienna 1S86, pp, 75 ff. and ZDMG, 42, 1888, pp. 493 K 

atekaNo. 186. 

Dhatara||ha is a king of the gods in JSt, No. 382, a king of the Nagas in JSt. 
No. 543, a king of the fiamingoes in tfat. Nos. 502, 533, 634. In JSt. No. 644 he heads a 
list of righteous kings. In the Mahavastu Dh?'tsri§tra is the name of a Buddha, and once 
the name of a palace, s. E. Windisch, Buddhas Gsburt (ASGW., 1908), pp. 101, 168. 

In Jitaka No. 413 Dhanahjaya is a Kura king residing in the city of Indapatta 
(Indraprastha) of the family of Yndhitthila (Yudhitthilagotta), and Vidhura is his 
pnrohita. In J^t, No. 516 Dhanahjaya Korabya is a pious Earn king, called Yudhitthila 
in the G^lthSs, while the sage Vidhura is living at Benares. In the Vidhurapandita- Jataka 
(No. 545, already mentioned in the second century B. 0. with the title “ Vitura-Punakiya 
jStakam in a Bharhut inscription, s. E. HuUzscK Ind. Ant , 1892, p, 234) Vidhura s 
a minister of the Euru king Dhanahjaya w ho (like Yudhi§thira in the Mahabharata) is fond 
of playing at dice. But there is no allusion at all to the story of the MahSbhSrata. In 
Jit. No. 329 Dhanahjaya is a king of Benares. Vjdhura also occurs as the name of a 
wise monk in the Therigithi 1188 and in the Majjhimanikiya 50. 

^) Jataka No, 536 (githa 288). Cf. WintemitZf JEAS., 1897, pp. 752 ff. 
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From these facts we must conclude that, before the 
conclusion of the Yeda, there could not hare existed an 
epic Mahabharata, i. e. an epic poem which dealt with the 
war with the Kauravas and Panclavas and the battle on the 
Kuru field, and bore the title “ Bharata” or “ Mahabharata” ; 
but that, on the other hand, such a poem must have existed 
already in the 4th century B. C., as the Sutra works of 
Sahkhayana, Asvalayana and Panini can scarcely be later. 
Now as the Pali-canon of the Buddhists, which originated 
in the 4th and 3rd centuries B. 0., betrays only^ quite a super- 
ficial knowledge of the Mahabharata, it was probably at that 
time still little known in the east of India, where Buddhist 
literature originated. 

We have seen, however, that some elements of our 
present Mahabharata reach back into the Vedic period, 
and that much, especially in the didactic sections, is drawn 
from a literary common propet'ty, from which also Buddhists 
and Jainas (probably already in the 5th century B. C.) have 
drawn. 

Finally, it must still be mentioned, that not only the 
events described in the epic, but also the innumerable names 
of kings and royal races, however historical some of the 
events and many names may appear, do not belong to Indian 
history in the true sense of the word. It is true that the 
Indians set the reign of Yudhisthira and the great war of 
the Mahabharata at the beginning of the Kaliyuga, or Iron 


1) Verses MaliSbh. XI, 7, 23 II., which H. Raychauclhiiri (JASB., S., 18, 1922, 
pp. 269 ff.) believes to be quoted in the Besnagar inscription, also belong to this 
literary common property, above, pp. 314, 409 f., 415, 417. On the Rsyasr&ga- 

legend in the Jataka cf. above, pp. 399ff. and H. Luders in the treatise there cited. 
Another legend which the MahSbhSrata (I, 107 f.) has in common with the JStaka 
(Xo. 444) 13 that of Manrlavya, who, as a punishment for having in his childhood impaled 
a fly on a thorn, was taken for a robber and impaled. (C/. Jj. Scherman^ Materialien zur 
Geschichte cler indischen Visionslitteratur, Leipzig, 1892, pp. 63 f., and N. B UtgiJcar in 
Proc. II OC 1922, pp. 221 In the Jataka this Mandavya is a friend of Kanhadipayana, 
i.e, of Kr§na DvaipSyana Vyasa)* 
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Age, i. 3102 B. G. ; but this date for the beginning of the 
; Kaliyuga is based upon the artificial calculation of Indian 

astronomers, and the association of this date with the conflict 
of the KauraYas and Papfiavas is, of course, quite arbitrary 
The political history of India commences with the ^isunaga 
kings Bimbisara and Ajatasattu of Magadha, who are known 
to us as contemporaries of the Buddha, and we may also 
ascribe historical character to the kings of the Sisunaga 
and Nanda dynasties mentioned in the Puranas.®’ With the 
s great King Can dragupta (321 B. 0.), the founder of the 

u Maurya dynasty, we step on to firm historical ground in 

India, Of all these historical personalities there is no trace to 
be found in the Mahabharata.®’ This “ prehistoric ” character 
of the narrative and of the heroes certainly indicates the great 
antiquity of the epic. 

Summing up, we can say the following about the age of 
the Mahabharata : 

1. Single myths, legends and poems which are included 
in the Mahabharata, reach back to the time of the Veda. 

2. An epic “ Bhsrata ” or “ Mahabharata ” did not exist 
in the Vedic period. 

3. Many moral narratives and sayings which our Maha- 
bharata contains, belong to the ascetic-poetry, which was 
drawn upon, from the 6th century B. 0. onwards, also by 
Buddhists and Jainas. 

4. If an epic Mahabharata already existed between the 
6th and 4th centuries B. 0., then it was but little known in the 
native land of Buddhism. 

0 See R Ramkrislina Bhagwai, JBRAS., 20, 1899, pp. 150 S. and F. Meet, 
JRAS. 1911, pp. 479 B., 675 ff. In a similar way the Arabian astronomers have oonnected 

the ^ same era witli the Deluge. ■ 

») These kings reigned between 642 (or 600) B. 0. and 322 B. 0. Of. BmMh^ Early 
History, pp. 44, 46 t., and E, J. i2«psoa, Cambridge History, I, pp. 312 fe., 697. 

E. W. Hopkins (ia Album Eern, pp. 249 J^.), it is true, believes to have found 
references to the Mauryas, Asoka and Candragupta in the Mah3,bharata. But why 
should these be so hidden . 
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5. There is no certain testimony for an epic Mahabha- 
rata before the 4th century B. C. 

6. Between the 4th century B. C. and the 4th century 
A. D. the transformation of the epio Mahabharata into our 
present compilation took place, probably gradually. 

7. In the 4th century A. D. the work already had, 
on the whole, its present extent, contents and character. 

8. Small alterations and additions still continued to be 
made, however, even in later centuries. 

9. One date of the Mahabharata does not exist at all, 
but the date of every part must be determined on its own 
account. 

\ The Ramayana, both a Popular Epic and an 

Ornate Poem. 

The Ramayana differs essentially from the Mahabharata 
in more respects than one. Above all it is much shorter and 
of much greater uniformity. While the Mahabharata in its 
present form can scarcely be called an actual epic, the 
Ramayana, even in the form in which we have it to-day, is 
still a fairly unified heroic poem. Moreover, while indi- 
genous tradition names Yyasa, an entirely mythical seer of 
ancient times, who was supposed to be at the same time the 
compiler of the Vedas and of the Pur anas, as the author or 
editor of the Mahabhirata, it attributes the authorship of the 
Rlmayapa to a poet named Valmiki, and we have no reason 
to doubt that a poet of this name really lived and first 
shaped the ballads, which were scattered in the mouths of 
the bards, into the form of a unified poem. The Indians call 
this Valmiki “ the first Kavi or author of ornate poetry ” 
(adikavi) and like to call the Ramayana the first ornate 
poem ” (adikavya). The beginnings of ornate epic poetry do 
indeed lead back to the Ramayapa, and Valmiki has always 
remained the pattern to which all later Indian poets admiringly 
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aspired. The essential factor of Indian ornate poetry, of 
the so-called “ kavya” is that greater importance is attached 
to the form than to the matter and contents of the poem, and 
that so-called almnicaras, i.e. “ emheliishments,” such as 
similes, poetic figures, puns, and so on, are used largely, 
even to excess. Similes are heaped on similes, and descriptions, 
especially of nature, are spun out interminably with ever 
new metaphors and comparisons. We find the first begin- 
nings of these and other peculiarities of the classical ornate 
poetry in the Eamayapa. While we found in the Maha- 
bharata a mixture of popular epic and theological didactic 
poetry (purana), the Bamayana appears to us as a work 
that is popular epic and ornate poetry at the same time. 

It is a true popular epic, just like the Mahabharata, 
because, like the latter, it has become the property of the 
whole Indian people and, as scarcely any other poem in the 
entire literature of the world, has influenced the thought and 
poetry of the nation for centuries. In the introduction to the 
epic (a later addition) it is related that god Brahman him- 
self invited the poet Valmiki to glorify the deeds of Bama in 
verse ; and the god is said to have promised him : 

“ As long as in this firm.set land 

The streams shall flow, the mountains stand. 

So long throughout the world, be sure, 

The great EamSyan shall endure.” 

This dictum has proved itself truly prophetic to the 
present day. Since more than two thousand years the poem of 
Bama has kept alive in India, and it continues to live in all 
grades ani classes of the people. High and low, prince and 
peasant, nobleman, merchant and artisan, princesses and 
shepherdesses, aU are q[uite familiar with the ohaiacters and 

1 . 2, 30 f. Translated by E. T. H. GriJ^th, 
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stories of tlie great epic. The men are elevated by the 
glorious deeds of Rama and are edified by his wise speeches, 
the women love and praise Sita as the ideal of conjugal 
fidelity, the highest virtue of woman. Old and young enjoy 
the wonderful feats of the true-hearted monkey Hanumat, 
and they enjoy no less the gruesome tales of the man-eating 
giants and the demons endowed with magic power. Popular 
sayings and proverbs bear witness to the familiarity of the 
people with the stories of the Eamayana, But also the 
teachers and masters of the various religious sects refer to 
the Ramayana and draw upon it, when they wish to propagate 
religious and moral doctrines among the people; and the 
poets of all later times, from Kalidasa down to Bhavabhuti 
and their epigones, have ever again drawm their materials 
from the Ramayana and worked them up anew.^^ When we 
come to the modern Indian literature of the vernaculars, we 
find a Tamil translation of the Sanskrit epic as early as in 
the 11th century, and soon there follow imitations and tran- 
slations in the vernaculars from the North to the South of 
India. The religious- philosophical Hindi poem Ram-carit- 
manas, based on the ancient epic, and composed about 1674 
A.D. by the celebrated Tttlsl Das, has become almost a 
gospel for millions of Indians. Generations of Hindus in all 
parts of India have made the acquaintance of the old legend 
of Rama in such modern translations. In the houses of the 
wealthy, recitations of the poem are arranged even in our 
own day. Dramatic versions, too, of the story of Rama, as 
mentioned already in the Harivamsa (see above p. 451 Note), 
may still be seen performed at religious festivals in villages 
and towns in India at the present day. Thus, in Northern 
India, e.g. in Lahore, the Dassara feast is celebrlted annually 
by the “ Rama-play” (Ram Lila), at which the most 


A. Baumgartner, Das Eamayana uad die Eamaliteratiir der Incler, Freiburg 
i B. 1894, has given a survey of the whole E5ma literature* 
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popular scenes from the Ramayapa are performed before an 
enormous audience.^^ Whetlier the worship of the monkey- 
king Hanumat as a local deity — wide-spread over India — ^and 
monkey-worship in general can he traced hack to the popu- 
larity of the RamayaDia, or whether, on the contrary, the 
prominent part played by monkeys in the Rama legend must 
be explained by an older monkey-cult, remains an open 
question. It is certain, at all events, that none of the larger 
villages of India is without its image of the monkey-king 
Hanumat, and that monkeys are swarming in many temples, 
and are treated with great forbearance and love. This is 
particularly the case in Oudh, the ancient town of residence 
of Rama.^* 

Rama himself, the hero of the Ramayapa, was probably 
only later made into an incarnation of the god Visnu and 
then worshipped as a god. The fact that the epic dealing 
with this divine Rama then assumed the character of a 
sacred book cannot surprise us. Thus it is said at the end 
of the first canto (certainly not composed by Valmiki) : 

“ Whoe’er this noble poem reads 
That tells the tale of Rama’s deeds. 

Good as the scriptures, he shall be 
From every sin and blemish free. 

Whoever reads the saving strain, 

With all his kin the heavens shall gain. 

Brahmans who read shall gather hence 
The higher praise for eloquence. 


A Tivic! desfiiplion of this festival from personal observation is given by J, 0, 
Oman, The Grreat Indian Epics, The ; Stories of the Bamayana and the Mahabharata, 
London, 1899, pp, 75 ff. Cf, M. M. Underhill, The Hindu Religions Year, Heritage of 
India series, 1921, pp. 79 f. 

*) Cf* W. Crooke, Popular Beligio'n and Folklore of Northern India, 2nd Ed., 
1896, I, pp. 85 E, W. J, WilUm, Hindu Mythology, 2nd Ed., Calcutta, 1882, p 406, 
Underhill, !. c., pp, 119 f. 
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The warrior o’er the land shall reisrn 
The merchant lack in trade obtain ; 

And Sudras listening ne’er shall fail 
To reap advantage from the tale.‘> ” 

Significant also is the legend of Damodara IT, a king of 
Kashmir, who was changed into a snake through a curse, and 
could not be released from the curse until he had had the 
whole Ramayana read to him in one single day,^^ 

But it is the rery popularity of the Ramayana, as in the 
case of the Mahabharata, which became a reason for the fact 
that the poem has not come down to us in its original form, 
but much increased and disfigured by additions and alterations. 
The work, as we have it before us, consists of seven books and 
contains about 2i,000 couplets (slokas) : but which of these are \ 
early or late, genuine or spurious, we shall only be able to 
determine when we have given a short summary of the con- 
tents of the poem. 

Contents op the Ramata:na.®^ 

Book I, called Balakmjda (section of childhood), begins 
with an introduction upon the origin of the poem, and relates 
the story of the youth of Rama. Put in this book, too, 
exactly as in the Mahabharata, the course of the narrative 


, Translated b;^ B. T. H, Griffith. 
s)Kalhana*sR 

Translated into Englisli verse hj R: T. K. Griffith (in 5 vols. 18/0-1874, in one 
yoL, Benares, 1895, new ed. with a memoir by M. N. Venh{ifa$ioami, Benares, 1915) j into 
Englisli prose by Manmathanath Butt, Oalontta, 1892-94 j condensed into Engiisb verse by 
Romesh Butt, London, 1900; translated into Italian by Gr, Qorre$io, Parigi, 1847-58, into 
Frencli by H, Pawc/ia, Paris, 1854-58, and by A. Roussel, Paris, 1903-1909; only Book I 
into German by J. Menrad, Miincbeu, 1897, and a few extracts by Fr. Riiclcert, s. Eiickert 
Nacblese, I, 271 ff. An outline of the story is given by d, 0. Oman, The Great Indian 
Epics, pp. 19 fi?. ; a full acconnt of the contents by H. Jacohi, Das IlS.inayana 9 Bonn, 
1893. Scenes from the Ramayan, by R. T. H. Griffith, reprinted and published hy the 
Panini CfBce, Allahabad, 1912, 
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is mtermpted by the insertion of numerous^ brahmanical 
xnTths and legends ; and some of 

also appear in various versions in the Mahabharata. Th 
a mention of Bsyasrnga serves as a pretext for relating the 
le-end with which we are already familiar.^' The appearance 
olVcmstha and rismmitm gives rise to the narration of 
numerous legends referring to these rsis, famous from ancient 
days Thus especially, the story of Visvamitra’s austerities, 
which he performed in order to become a Brahman, and of 
the temptations of this rsi by the Apsarases Menaka and 
Barabha is told in detail.^' The cycle of Visvamitra-lepnds 
also includes the ancient legend of gauatsepa^> Of the 
other mvths and legends we may mention those of the dioarf- 
inmrnation of the god Vism (I, 2U), the birth of the war- god 
Kmmra or Karttikeya (I, 35-37), the 60,000 sons of Sagara 
(the ocean) and the descent of Gaiiga from heaven, and 

the 0 / by the gods and demons.®' 

Brora the introduction we shall call attention only to the 
pretty story of the invention of the sloka <^> ; 

Valmibi was wandering throngh the forest along the bank of a river, 
when he noticed a pair of curlews which were hopping about on the grass 
sinaino- sweetly. Suddenly a wicked fowler comes along and kills the 
bird with his arrow. Now, when the bird is weltering in his blood 
Tnd his mate mourning for him in pitiful tones, Valmiki is seized with 

i-u a«Tw<?t nitv and he utters a curse on the fowler. But the words of 
t X S own tho loom .£ o Soko. The. .,d 

Br»hm.ii appaoro nnd '>>'1* P»=‘ *” 

; very laetre. , 




” ) b 9-11. See above, pp. (399 ff.) and Mders, NOGW., 1897, 1, pp. 18 tt. 

"-) T, 51-65. 

2 of this story is given by J. 0. Oman, The Great Indian 

IT >B TO ' 87 ff It bee" translated into German by A. W. von Schlegel in his Indisohe 

ibpics, pp- ^ 

BibHoihek,’' I (1823), pp- 50 ff- 

‘ ’Transl^rby Schleprf, Uber die Spraohe nnd Weisbeit der Indier. 

J k ' Jacobi (Das BAm&yana. pp. 80 f.) suggests that the basis of this legend may be 
that the epio Stoia in ite Sirf is to be traced back to Vslmito, 
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,, Book I giyes .the following history of Riin„a’s youth : : 

; , In the land of the Kosala (north of the Ganges), in the city of' 
'Ayodhyi (the present Oiidh), there ruled a .mighty and wise ..king, named 
DmandJia, He was long childless. 'Then he resolved to offer a horse- 
saeri.fiee. The seer Rsyasrn^a k eng&ged b.s the eondiictor of this ■ .great 
sacrifice,, and he presents a specially powerful saerifieial offering effi.eaeioiis 
in causing the begetting of sons. J ust at that time the gods in hea?en 
were much troubled by the demon Ravana. They therefore turn to Fisnn 
begging him to become a mortal, and as such kill 'Havana. Visou agrees' 

, .and . resolves to be born on earth as the son of Dasaratlm. 'So,. after .the,, 
' horse-sacrifice was concluded, the three wives of King Basaratha bore 
him four sons*. Kanmlya bore Rama (in whom Visnu had incarnated 
liimself), bore Bharata, StmiUra bore Lakmana mA SaPmghm,. 

Of these four princes Rama, the eldest, was the declared favourite of his 
father. But from his youth Laksmana was deeply devoted to his elder 
brother. He was as his second self, and fulfilled all his wishes even 
before they were uttered. 

When the sons had grown to manhood, the great rsi Fisvamitra 
came to the court of Basaratha. Rama and Laksmana went forth with 
him to slay demons, for which they were rewarded by the rsi with 
magic weapons. Visvamitra also accompanies the princes to the court 
of King Janaka of Videha. The latter had a daughter named SUa, 
She was no common mortal, for once when the king was ploughing the 
field, she had come forth out of the earth — hence her name Sita/’ the 
field-furrow’^ — and Janaka had brought her up as a daughter. But the 
king possessed a wonderful bow and had announced that he would give 
his daughter Sita in marriage only to the man who could bend the bow. 
Many princes had a ready tried in vain. Then Rama came and bent the 
R»w, ^^0 tnat ith a tnundenng crash, it broke in two. Highly delighted 
the knig gives liim his daug :ter in marriage. Basaratha is informed and 
fetched, and then, amid great rejoicings the marriage of Rama and itA 
is celebrated. And for many years they both lived in happiness and joy. 

The real story begins with Booh II, which describes fh^-^ 
events at the royal court of Ayodbya, and is therefore erititlnd 
Ayodhya^^ Kanda}^ 


A free poetical rendering of this Book in German by A. Holtzmann.. 
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When Dasaratlm' felt old ''age 'approaching, lie resolved to appoint his 
favourite son Rama .as lieir to the throne, and caused all. the necessary prepa- 
rations for the eonseeratioii to be made by ' his domestic priest Vasistha. 
This is. noticed 'by the hunchbacked maid of Queen Kaikeyl, and she 
urges her mistress to .p.roeure from the king the nomination of her own 
son Bharata as heir' to the throne. The king had once promised to grant 
her two wishes, which she has up till now kept pending. Now she 
requests of the king that he will banish Rama for fourteen years and 
appoint her son Bharata as heir to the throne. The king is much east 
down, but Rama himself, as soon as he hears of the matter, does not hesi- 
tate for a moment to go into banishment, so that his father may ooc be 
guilty of breaking his word. In vain his mother Katisalya and his brother 
Laksmana try to keep him back. He insists that it is his highest duty to 
help his father to keep his word. He immediately also tells his wife Slta 
that he is determined to go into banishment into the forest. He asks her 
to be friendly to Bharata, to live piously and continently at the cciirt of 
Dasaratha and to serve h is father and his mothers obediently. But 
Sita answers him in a magnificent speech on the duties of a wife, that 
nothing shall prevent her from following him into the forest : 

My lord, the mother, sire and son 
Receive their lots by merit won ; 

The brother and the daughter find 
The portions to their deeds assigned. 

The wife alone, whatever await, 

Must share on earth her husband’s fate. 

So now the king’s command which sends 
Thee to the wild, to me extends. 

The wife can find no refuge, none, 

In father, mother, self, or son : 

Both here, and when they vanish hence, 

Her husband is her sole defence. 

If, Raghu’s son,^^ thy steps are led 
Where Danrjak’s pathless wilds are spread, 


i) It is interesting to not© that Eama always speaks of all the wives of his 
father as his “ mothers." 

®} Eaghava, descendant of Baghu," i,e, RSma. 
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Mj feet before thine 'Owii shall pass- 
Through tangled thorn and matted grass... 

And as with thee I wander there 
I will not bring thee grief or care. 

I long; when thon, wise lord, art nigh; 

All fearless; with delighted eye, " 

To gaze upon the roeky hill. 

The lake; the fountain; and the rill ; 

To sport with thee, my limbs to cool. 

In some pure lily- covered pool, 

While the white swanks and mallard wings 
Are playing in the water-springs. 

So would a thousand seasons flee 
Like one sweet day, if spent with thee. 

W ithout my lord I would not prize 
A home with gods above the skies ; 

Without my lord, my life to bless. 

Where could be heaven or happiness ? ^ ^ 

Eama describes to her all the terrors and dangers of the forest, in 
order to dissuade her from her resolve. But she remains firm and will hear 
nothing of a separation ; as Savitri once followed Satyavat, so, she says, 
will she not leave him. 

Then Rama at last consents that Sita shall go forth with him into the 
forest. Nor will faithful Laksmaria, of course, be hindered from following 
his brother into banishment. Clothed only in garments of bark, the banished 
ones go forth into the forest amidst the sympathy of the whole population. 

But King Dasaratha cannot overcome his grief at the loss of his son, 
A few days after Rama had gone into banishment, the king awakes from 
uneasy sleep about midnight. Then he remembers a crime he had 
committed in his youth ; he tells Kausalya how he had once killed a young 
hermit by accident, when hunting, and how the blind father of the latter 
had cursed him, that he should die of grief at the loss of his son. Now 
this curse is being fulfilled : 

^ I see thee not : these eyes grow blind. 

And memory quits my troubled naind. 


*) II, 27. Translated by Griffith. 
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Angek of Death are round me : they 
Sunimoii my soul with speed away. 

What woe more grievous can there be^ 

Thatj when from light and life I flee, 

■ I may not, ere I part, behold 
My virtuous Rama, true and bold ? 

Grief for my son, the brave and true, ■ 

Whose Joy it was my will to do, 

Dries up my breath, as summer dries 
The last drop in the pool that lies... 

Ah Raghuk son, ah mighty-armed, 

By whom my cares were soothed and charmed, 

My son in whom I took delight. 

Now vanished from thy fatherk sight ! 

Kausalva, ah, I cannot see ; 

Sumitra, gentle devotee j . 

Alas, Kaikeyi, cruel dame, 

My bitter foe, thy father’s shame P 
Kaiisalya and Sumitra kept 
Their watch beside him as he wept, 

And Dasaratha moaned and sighed, 

And grieving for his darling died,” 

After the death of the king, Bharata, who is staying in Rajagrha, is 
sent for, and invited by his mother Kaikeyi, as well as by the counsellors, 
to ascend the throne. But Bharata will hear nothing of it, and declares 
with determination that the sovereignty belongs to Rama, and that he will 
bring him back. With a great retinue he sets out to fetch his brother. 
Meanwhile, RSma is sojourning in the Citrakufea hills, and is Just describ- 
ing the beauties of the landscape to Slta,^P when clouds of dust are seen 
to rise and the noise of an approaching army is heard. Laksmaua climbs 
up a tree and sees the army of Bharata drawing near. He believes that 
it is a hostile attack, and is greatly enraged. .. But he soon observes that 
Bharata leaves his army behind and draws near alone. He approaches 
Rama, throws himself at bis feet, and the brothers embrace one another. 


II t 64. Translated by Griffith, 

*) II, 94. A magnificent description of nature, such as are nob rare in the 
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Now Bharata^ with many ‘ears and reproaches against himself ancl his 
mntber Kaikeyl^ reports to Bama the death of his father^, and.askshim to 
return and commence his reign. Rama says he eonld hot reproaeli either 
him or his mother; hut that which his father bad eominanded, must even 
now be dear to him, and he will never depa.rt from his decision to spend 
fourteen years in the forest. In vain are all the entreaties of Bliarata, 
who reminds him of the departure of theiiv father. Rama, with many 
jamentations, offers the funeral libation foi*' the departed one, but 
remains firm in bis resolve. Rama comforts his mourning brother in a 
magnificent speech on the natural, necessary transitoriness of existence, 
and the inevitableness of death, which makes eveiy lament seem 
unreasonable. '■ 

^^In scatterings end collections all ; 

High towering piles at length must fall ; 

In parting every meeting ends ; 

To death all life of creatures tends. 

The early fall to earth is sure, 

Of fruits on trees that hang mature. 

Of mortals here behold a type ; 

They, too, succumb, for death when ripe. 

As houses fall when long decay 

Has worn the posts which formed their stay, 

So sink men’s frames, when age’s course 

Has undermined their vital force 

As logs that on the ocean float, 

By chance are into contact brought, 

But, tossed about by wind and tide, 

Together cannot along abide; — 

So wives, sons, kinsmen, riches, all 
Whate’er onr own we^fondly call, — 

Obtained, possessed, enjoyed, to-day, 

To-morrow all are snatched away. 

As, standing on the road a man 
Who sees a passing caravan, 

Which slowly winds across the plain, 

Cries, ^^I will follow in your train,” 

So men the beaten path must tread 
On which their sires of yore have led. 
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Since Done can' nature’s course elude, 

Why o’er tlw' doom in sorrow brood ? 

The counsellors, too, come in order to invite Rama to begin his reign. 
One of these, laiali^ a great heretic and representative of nihilistic- views, 
kies to drive away his moral scruples. Everyone lives only for himself, 
he saySj, one need not trouble about father and mother, death is the end 
of all things, the talk of a Beyond is only spread abroad by crafty priests, 
in order to^ procure presents, — therefore he should only consult his common- 
sense and ascend the throne. Rama energetically rejects these teachings 
of the nihilist.^ 1 Even the representations of the pious priest Yasistha 
cannot make him change his mind. And finally Bbarata is compelled to 
consent to conduct affairs for Rama. Rama gives him his sandals as a 
symbol of sovereigntj?’,’^^ and Bharata returns to xiyodhya, where Rama’s 
sandals are solemnly placed on the throne as the representatives of the king, 
while he himself transfers his residence to Nandigrama, in order from 
there to manage the affairs of the country for Rama, as his representative. 

Beginning with Booh JJJ, w^hich describes the forest-life 
of the exiles, and hence is called Aranya-kmda^ Forest 
section,” w’-e leave, as it were, the world of reality, and enter 
a miraculous fairy-tale world, from which we do not emerge 
before the end of the poem. While Book II shows us the 
life at an Indian prince’s court, and begins from a court 


k n, 105, 16 Translated by Mn.h\ Metrical Translations from Sanskrit 
Writers, pp. 41 f. Sayings of this kind belong to.tbe cojnmon property of Indian poets, 
which has already been mentioned several times. We meet them again almost literally 
In the MaMbhSrata, in PnrSnas, in the legal literature (e g. Visniismrti XX, 32), in the 
Bnddhisfc proverbial wisdom, in the sayings of Bharfcfhari, and so on. SSma*s speech of 
consolation also forms the iracleiis of the Basaratha-Jataka, cf. below p. 

The expression corresponds exactly to the Sanskrit mstika, “one who teaches 
that nothing exists (nasti).” Here these words are placed in the month of RSma ; ‘‘..Itike 
a thief is ike Buddha, and know thou that the TathSgata is a nastika,” This verse, *which 
does not even appear ill all the recensions, has long ago been proved spnrions. Jaeohi 
(L e., pp. 88 f.) considers the entire Jfibali episode to be an interpolation. A. Hillehrandf, 
however, observes (Festschrift Knhn, p. 23); “The situation is described very well, 
and such an effective contrast has been made between the materialist and the pious RSma 
that I cannot consider this passage as spurious.’’ 

3) On the shoe as a symbol of law in old Norse and old German law, c/. Jacob 
Grim w, Deutsche Reolitsaltertiimer, 4th Ed., 1899, I, 213 ff. A, Boltzmann has already 
compared the strikingly similar Hebrew custom, Buth 4, 7. 
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■Intrigue, siicli as in reality occurred in -India more ■ than once, 
the. only fabulous element in it being perhaps .the exaggerated 
generosity of the two brothers Rama and Bharata, Bool III 
begins the battles and adventures of Rama with fabii Ions and 
demoniacal heings. 

When the exiles had lived in the Dandaka forest for a long time, the 
forest-hermits living there besought Rama for protection against the 
Raksasas. .Rama promises this protection, and from that time is ineessaiitly 
engaged in battles against these devilish monsters. The man-eating giant 
VirSdha is the first to be killed. Fateful for the exiles is ■ tl:e meeting 
with SutpanaMa (^^laving claws as big as winnows the sister of 
Ravana. This she-devil falls in love with Rama and makes amoroos 
proposals to him. But he refers her to his brother Laksmaga who is not 
yet married. Laksmaga scornfully declines her advanees. Full of 
rage she is about to swallow Sita, when Laksmaga cuts off her ears and 
nose. Howling she flees to her brother KJmra, The latter sets out 
against Rama, first with 14, then with 14,000 Raksasas, but Rama slays 
them all. After Khara too has fallen, Surpanakha hastens to Lanka^ a 
fabulous land beyond the ocean,®) and incites her brother /< a 
ten-headed monster and ruler of Lanka, to revenge against Rtoa. At the 
same time she describes to him the wondrous beauty of SitS in the most 
alluring colours, and incites him to gain possession of her and to make her 
his wife. Then Havana arises, drives in his golden chariot through the 
air across the ocean and there meets his friend, the demon Manea, who is 
living there as an ascetic. With Marlea^s aid he succeeds in parting Sita 
from her protectors and stealing her away. He bears her away on his 
chariot through the air. Sita cries loudly for help. The vulture Jatayus, 
an old friend of Dasaratha^s, comes flying along j he succeeds in smashing 
Ravana^s chariot, but finally he himself is overcome by Ravana. The 
demon again seizes Sita with his claws and flies away v/ith her. As she 


Here again follow (in Cantos 8-14) all sorts of legends, e,6, off tlie Ksi Agastya 
and others, just as in Book I, and in the MahSbharata. 

This passage is one of the many proofs of the spuriousness of the first Book, 
in which it is related that the brothers of Mma were married at the same time as RSma, 

Not^ as is usually assumed, Ceylon. It was not till a much later time that 
Lafika. was identified with Ceylon. See Jacobi, Eamayana, pp. 90 M. V. Kibe, Bawana’s 
Lanka Discovered, 2nd Ed., 1920, attempts to determine the geographical position of 
Lanka, 
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is borne flying tlirough the air, the flowers ' fall from her hair, and, , the 
jewelled bands slip from, her feet, to the ground. .The, trees, in .whose 
branehes the wind rnstles, seem to call to' her : Be not afraid !” the 
lotuses droop their heads, as though they were moiiruing for their beloved 
friend; lions, tigers and other wild beasts run behind the shadow of SitE, 
as if in rage ; with tear-washed faces, i.e. the waterfalls, and up-stretched 
hands, i.e. the towering peaks, the hills seem to make moan for Siti. 
Even the great sun, whose rays are darkened and whose orb pales at sight 
of the stolen Sita, seems to lament : There is no more Justice, no truth, 
no righteousness, no innocence, if Ravana steals Sita, the wife of BEma.” 
(Ill, 5^, 34-39). But Ravapa flies with the stolen lady across 
the ocean to Lanka, where he accommodates her in his harem. He eonduets 
her round his palace, shows her all its splendours, and describes to her the 
immeasurable riches and marvels over which he rules. With coaxing 
words he tries to persuade her to become his wife. But Sita answers him 
full of anger, that she will never break her faith with Rama, and will 
never allow herself to be touched by him. Then Ravana threatens that, if 
she does not yield herself to him within twelve months, he will have her 
cut in pieces by the cooks and will eat her for his breakfast. Thereupon 
he has her taken to a grotto, and delivers her to the strict guardianship of 
the Raksasa women. 

Meanwhile BEma and Laksmana have returned, and, to their horror, 
find the hut empty. In vain they seek SitE in the forest. REma raises a 
bitter lament, he questions the trees, the rivers, the hills and the animals — 
but none can give him news of Sita. At last they find the flowers and 
ornaments which fell from Sita in her flight, soon they find the ruins of 
Ravana's chariot, scattered weapons and other traces of a fight. Rama 
cannot but believe that Sita has been killed by Eaksasas, and in mad 
passion, he declares his intention of destroying the whole world. He will 
fill the air with his arrows, stay the course of the wind, annihilate the 
rays of the sun and envelop the earth in darkness, hurl down the summits 
of the hills, dry up the lakes, destroy the ocean, uproot the trees, nay more, 
even annihilate the gods themselves if they do not give him back his Sita. 
Only wuth much trouble does Laksmana succeed in soothing the raving 
one and in persuading him to renew the search. Then they find the 
vulture Jatayus weltering in his blood. Dying, he still relates to them 
what has occurred, but dies in the middle of his story. Wandering 
towards the south the brothers encounter a roaring, headless monster, 
Kabandha^ whom they deliver from a heavy curse. In gratitude for this, 
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Be advises Bi'ma-to ally himself with the moDkej-king , Suprhm, who will 
be helpfii! to him in the recovery of Siti, 

Book I the KuMndha-kanda^ tells of the alliance which 
Kama forms with the monkey, in order to win back Sits. ' 

The brothers reach the lake Pampa, the sight of w^hieli causes Rama 
to .fall into a melancholy mood; for it is spring, and. the sight of the 
awakening of nature arouses in him great longing for the distant loved 
one. t^ Here they soon meet with the monkey-king Sngriva, He tells 
them' that he has been robbed of his wife and his dominion by his brother 
Valhiy and driven from his kingdom. Rama and Sugriva now form a 
close bond of friendship. Rama promises to help Sugriva against Valin, 
while Sugriva promises to aid Hama in the recovery of SitS. Before 
Kiskinclha,'^ ^ the residence of Valin, a battle takes place between the 
hostile monkey brothers. Rama comes to Sugrlva^s aid and kills Valio. 
The monkey Sugriva is consecrated as king, and Angada^ the son of Valin, 
as heir to the throne. 

Among the counsellors of Sugriva, HaMumat,^^ the son of the 
wind-god, is the wisest. Sugriva has the greatest confidence in him, and 
commissions him to find Sita. Accompanied by^ a host of monkeys under 
the leadership of Angada, the clever Hanumat starts on his way to the 
south. After many adventures they meet with Sanpati^ a brother of the 
vulture Jat%us. The latter tells them how once, when he wanted to fly 
to the sun in a race with his brother/^ his wings were scorched, so 
that he had now to stay helpless on the Vindhya hills. But he had seen 
how Ravana had stolen Sita away and taken her to Lanka. He describes to 
them the position of Lanka, and the monkeys descend to the ocean. But 
when they saw the immeasurable billowing sea before them, they simply 
despaired of getting across it. Angada, however, tells them not to be 
despondent, for despondency kills a man, as the angry snake kills a boy 
(IV, 64,9). Then they take counsel together, as to who can jump the 
furthest, and it appears that none can jump so far as Hanumat, The 


The whole first canto is an elegy, which might be entitled “ Longing for the 
beloved in spring,”' quite in the style of the later ornate poetry. 


Hence the title of Book lY, 

Also Manumat. The name signifles: “He with the jaws.” According to 
IV, 66, 24, he is so called heoause Indra omshed his jaws with the thunderbolt. 

*) Like Icarus. This myth is at first briefiy touched upon (IV, 58), then (IV, 
69.63) related in pnrana-like difiusiveness. 
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latfefcv then ascends the hill Mahendra and prepares to leap across the 

ocean. ■ y;' 

JBooA F describes the wonderful island of Lanka, the 
town of residence, the magnificent palace and harem of 
Ravajia, and relates how Hanumat gives Sita news of her 
beloved Eama, and at the same time finds out the strength of 
the enemy. The book may have received the title Sundara- 
kania, “the beautiful section,” on account of the many 
poetical descriptions, or because it contains even more 
fabulous stories than all the other books. If the ^whole 
second half of the Eamayana is already a “romantic” epic, 
then this fifth book is very specially “ romantic,” and for 
Indian taste the romantic is always the most beautiful. 

"With a might}' leap, which causes the hill Mahendra to tremble in its 
depths and terries all the living beings on the hill, the monkey Hanumat 
rises into the air and flies across the ocean. After a flight of four days, 
on which he encounters various adventures and performs miracles, he finally 
reaches Lanka. Prom a hill he looks at the town, which seems to him 
almost impregnable. He makes himself as small as a cat,® > and after 
sunset, penetrates into the town. He views the whole demon-city, the 
palace of Havana and the wonderful chariot called Puspaka, on which the 
Raksasa is wont to drive through the air. He also penetrates into Havana’s 
harem, where he sees the powerful demon prince reposing in the midst of 
his beautiful women.®) After long fruitless searching, he at last finds 
Sita, consumed by grief, in the Asoka-grove. He makes himself known as 



') Thus according to JncoJ!, E&mAyana, p. 124. 

"-) According to another explanation: “as a horse-By.” Hanumat can change 
his form at pleasure. ..... ^ 

») The nightly seraglio-scene (V, 9-11) is described vividly m the style of ornate 
poetry, and forcibly recalls tie description in the Buddha legend, where Prince Siddhartha, 
surrounded by his wives, awakens at the hour of midnight, and is seized with disgust at 
sensual pleasure. The similarity of the - situation and of the description is sufadently 
striking to "justify the supposition that it is an imitation of the description in 
BuddMcaritu (V, 47 ff.)- I'o’' as rightly remarks (in the preface to his 

edition of the Buddhaoarita), this scene forms an essential part of the Buddha legend, 
while in the BAmSyana, it is only an entirely unnecessary embellishment. Of course we 
must not ascribe the piece to VSlmiki himself, bat the imitation must be ascribed to 
a later interpolate. ^ . 
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a frieiidaiid messenger of Rama. ' She' tells him that RiYana has tlireateii^ 
eel to devour liei*^ and" that she must die after two moothsj if Rima does 
not deliver her before then. Hanumat assures her of the certainty of 
coming, to deliver her, 

Thereupon Hanomat returns to dhe -hil-1, flies across the ocean and 
relates his adventures in Laiika to the monkeys awaiting him there. Then 
he goes to Rama^ reports to him how he found S!t% and delivers him her 
message. 

Booh FT, which describes - the 'great battle between 
Rama and Ravana, hence called '' Ymldlm-kanda,'' '' battle 
section,'’ is the most extensive of all. 

Rama praises Hanumat for the successful execution of his errand, 
and heartily embraces him. But he despairs at the thought of the 
difficulty of getting across the ocean. Sugrlva advises the construction 
of a bridge to Laiika. Hanumat gives an exact description of the city 
of Ravapa and its fortification, and declares that the principal heroes of 
the monkey-host would be able to overcome it. So Rama commands that 
the army shall be prepared for the march, and soon the tremendous 
monkey-army sets out southwards towards the sea-shore. 

When the news of the approaching army of monkeys had reached 
Lanka, Ravana summoned his counsellors, all great and powerful Raksasas, 
to a council. Now while all the other relatives and counsellors urge 
Ravana in boasting speeches to fight, Vibhlsana, Ravana’s brother, points 
to unfavourable omens and advises him to return Sita. Ravana is much' 
enraged at this, and accuses him of envy and ill will ; relatives, he says, 
are always the worst enemies of a king and hero. Feeling deeply offended 
by his brother, Vibhisana renounces him, flies across the ocean with four , 


With this* Hanuraat’s mission is fulhlled, and the following narrabive (41-55) 
is doubtless a later interpolation : in order to test the strength of the enemy, Hanumat 
instigates a quarrel by destroying the Asoka-grove. In tremendous battles with thousands 
of Rak§asas he alone remains the victor. But finally he is put into fetters and taken 
before the demon-king. Hanumat introduces himself as the messenger of Rama and 
demands the return of Sita. Ravana decides to kill him, but is persuaded to spare him 
as an ambassador, tlow^ever, in order to punish him, he causes cotton rags soaked in 
oil to be wrapped round the monkey’s tail and to be set alight, STtS hears of it, and 
prays to Agni, the fire-god, that he may not burn Hanumat. The monkey now leaps 
with his burning tail from house to house, and sets the whole town on fire , while he 
himself escapes uninjured* The spuriousness of this passage has been indisputably 
proved by Jacobi^ 1. c., pp. 31 fi. 
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other Riksasas and allies himself with Rama. , Gn the advice of Vibhlsana 
Rima appeals to the Oeean-god himself to aid him in erossiBg the sea. 
The latter calls the' monkey Nala, the son of the divine masterhiiilder 
VisvakarmaOj and instraets him to bridge the ocean. ' At Rama’s com- 
maadj the monkeys bring rocks and trees, in a few days abndgeis 
built over the ocean, and the whole of- the great army passes over to 
Iianka. ' 

Now Ravaoa’s residence town is surrounded by the army of monkeys. 
Ravana gives the command for a general sortie. A battle takes place, 
also many cases of single combat between the chief heroes of the two 
fighting armies. Laksmana, Hanumat, Angada and the bear-king 
Jtobavat are the most prominent fellow-combatants of Rama, while on 
Havana’s side, his son Indrajit is the most conspicuous. The latter is 
versed in all magic arts and knows how to make himself invisible at any 
moment. 

Thus, on one occasion, he inflicts dangerous wounds on Rama and 
Laksmaoa. But in the night, on the advice of the bear-king Jimbavat, 
the monkey Hanumat flies to Mount Kailisa, in order to fetch thence 
four particularly powerful healing herbs. As these herbs are concealed, 
the monkey simply takes the whole mountain -peak with him and carries it 
to the battle-field, where, through the fragrance of the healing herbs, 
Rama, Laksmana and all the wounded are immediately healed. Hereupon 
Hanumat puts the mountain back into its place. 

On another occasion, Indrajit, versed in magic, comes out of the city 
carrying on his war-chariot a magically produced image of Sita, which he 
ill-treats and beheads before the eyes of Hanumat, Laksmana and the 
monkeys. Horrified, Hanumat reports to Rama that Sita is killed ; Rama 
falls into a swoon. Laksmana breaks into lamentations and utters a 
blasphemous speech with bitter complaints against Fate that has no regard 
to virtue (VI, ,83, 4 ff.) but he is soon enlightened by Vibhlsana that 
the whole affair is only a delusion produced by Indrajit. Finally, 
Indrajit is killed by Laksmana after a violent duel. 

Furious at the death of his son, Havana himself now appears on the 
field of battle. A dreadful duel between Rama and Ravana takes place, 
eontinuiog day and night. The gods themselves come to Rama’s aid, 
especially Indra with his chariot and his projectiles. But as many times 
as Rama strikes off Ravana’s heads, so often a new head grows again. 
At last he succeeds in piercing Ravana'^s heart with a weapon created by 
god Brahman himself. There is great rejoicing in the army of the 
monkeys, and wild flight of the Raksasas. 
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. Now Eimna is solemnlj buried and Vibhisaiia is iostallfd,,as king, in 
LankabyRima. 

Only now does Rama send for Sita, and proclaim to her the Joyous 
news of the victory — 'but then, in the presence of all the monkeys and 
RMcsasas, he rejects her. He has (so he declares) had Ms revenge, for 
the ignominy he has had to suffer, but with her he will have no more 
to do j for a woman who has sat on the lap of another man, and w,ho has' 
been , looked at with lustful ej-es by another, could no longer be received 
as a wife by a Rama. Then Slta raises a bitter complaint against the 
unjust suspicion of Eama,. and asks Laksmana to erect a pyre : for 
now nothing remained for her but to enter the fire. Kama gives his 
consent, the pyre is erected and lighted, and Slt§, invoking the fire as ' 
witness of her ionoeenee, rushes into the flames. Then the god Agni 
arises out of the burning pyre with the uninjured Slta and delivers her to 
Rama, assuring him, in a solemn speech, that she has always kept her 
faith with him, and even in the palace of the Raksasa remained pure and 
innocent. Thereupon Rama declares that he himself never had any doubts 
concerning Sita’s innocence, but that it was necessary to prove her 
innocence before the eyes of the people. 

Now Kama and his people, accompanied by Haniimat and the monkeys, 
return to AyodhyS, where they are received with open arms by Bharata, 
Satrughna, and the mothers. They enter amidst the rejoieings of the 
populace. Rama is consecrated as king and rules happily and for the 
welfare of his subjects. 

This really concludes the story of E.fima, and there cao 
be BO doubt at all that the original poem ended with Book 
TI 5 and that the following JBoo/c VII, is a later addition. 
This seventh book— it is called Uttaralmnda, last section/^ 
again contains numerous myths and legends similar to those 
which also occur in the Mahabharata and the Puranas, which 
have nothing at all to do with the Rama-legend. The first 
cantos deal with the origin of the Eaksasas and the battles 
of Indra with Tldvana,^"^ after which the story of the youth 
of Emmmal is related (VIT, 35 f.). Only about a third of 


*) VII, 1-34. Jacobi calls the piece ** EavaneXs.' 
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the book deals :wi th Rama . a^ Sita, ' ^ 
related : 

One daj Bama is mformed that the people are ■ expressing their 
disapproval at his having received Slti back after she' (durmg ' her 
abduction) had sat on, the lap of Ravana; it was feared that this might 
have a bad' effect on the morals of the women in the land. The model 
king llama is very sad about this j heleannot bear the reproach that " he 
is setting the people a bad example, and requests his brother Latsmana 
to take Sita away and' desert her in the forest. With a heavy hearts 
Laksmana takes her , on his chariot, leads her to the Ganges and brings' 
her to the further bank of the river, where he discloses to her that 
Rama has rejected her on account of the suspicions of the people. In 
deep grief, but yet full of submission to her fate, Sita only sends Rama 
friendly greetings. Soon after, some hermit-boys find the weeping Siti 
in the forest and lead her to the hermitage of the ascetic Valimhi, The 
latter delivers her into the protection of hermit-women. After some 
time she gives birth, in the hermitage, to the twins K'lim and Lma. 

Several years pass. The children have grown up and become pupils 
of the ascetic and singer Valmiki. At this time Rama organises a great 
horse-sacrifiee. This is also attended by Valmiki and his pupils. He 
instructs two of them to recite, in the sacrificial assembly, the Ramayana 
composed by him. All listen with rapture to the wonderful recitation. 
Blit Rama soon discovers that the two youthful singers Kusa and Lava, ^ I 
who recite the poem to the accompaniment of the lute, are sons of Sita. 
Then he sends messengers to Valmiki and asks him to arrange that Sita 
may purify herself by an oath before the sacrificial assembly. The next 
morning Valmiki brings Sita, and, in a solemn speech, the great ascetic 
declares that she is pure and innocent, and that her children, the twin- 
brothers Kusa and Lava, are the true sens of Rama. Thereupon Rtoa 
declares that, though he is satisfied with the words of Valmiki, he still 
desires that Sita shall purify herself by means of an oath. Then all the 
gods descended from heaven. But Sita, with downcast glance and folded 
hands, said: ^^As truly as I have never, even with one thought, thought 
of another than Rama — may Goddess Earth open her arms to me! As 
truly as I have always, in thought, word and deed, honoured only Rama 

Professional “ trarellingr singers,” who sang epic songs to the accoinpaiiiment 
of the Inte, were called hmlava ; the names Kusa and Lava were invented as a kind of 
etymological interpretation of the word kusilava. Cf. Jacobi^ L c., pp. 62 f., 67 f. 
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-may Goddess Earth open her arms to me ! As I have here spoken 
the truth and never known another than Rama-mav Goddess Earth 
open her arms to me ! >’ Scarcely was the oath finished, than there arose 
out of the earth a heavenly throne, borne on the heads of snake-demons, 
and Mother Earth, seated on the throne, embraced Sita and vanished 
with her into the depths. In vain Rama now adjures the Goddess Earth to 
give him back his Sita. Only god Brahman appears and comforts him 
with the hope of reunion in heaven. Soon afterwards Rama gives up 
the government to his two sons Kusa and Lava, and himself enters 
heaven, where he again becomes Visnu, 

The thread of this narrative in Book VII is constantly 
interrupted by the interpolation of numerous myths and 
legends. There we find again the familiar legends of Yayati 
and (VII, 68f.), of slaying of Vrtra by Indra, 

who by this becomes guilty of Brahman-murder (VII, S4-87)* 
otUrvasl, the beloved of the gods Mitra and Varuna, who 
in a marvellous manner beget the Esis Vasistha and Agastya 
56f.), of Eing Ila, who as the woman Ila bears PuTupa- 
tjas (VII, 87-90), and so on. Many truly brahmanical 
legends with an exaggerated tendency compare well with 
similar stories of Book XIII of the Mababharata. Thus the 
story of the ascetic ^amhuka, belonging to the ^udra caste 
whose head Rama strikes off, for which he is commended by 
the gods, because a ^udra should not take it upon himself to 
practise asceticism ; or of the god who is compelled to eat his 
own flesh because, in a former incarnation, he practised asceti- 
cism, but omitted to make presents to the Brahmans (VII 
73-81), and similar “ edifying ” legends. The whole of the book 
bears the character of the latest parts of the Mababharata. 

The Genuine and the Spurious in the Ramatana.^^ 

There can be no doubt that the whole of Book Vll of 
the Ramayana was added later to the work ; but it has also 


') The problems of the RSmSyaija have been fnlly dealt with hrst by A. Weber 

"Uher das E&mayana,” (ABA., 1870). The Jnndamental work on these problems is that 
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long been recognised that the whole of Book I cannot have 
belonged to the original work of Valmiki. Not only are 
there numerous internal contradictions in the book, but the 
language, and style, too, stand out as inferior to those of 
Books II to VI. Moreover, in the genuine parts of the 
poem there is never any reference to the events in Book I, 
in fact there are details in this book which directly con- 
tradict the statements of later books.'^ 

Only in Books I and VII is Eama throughout con- 
ceived as a divine being, an incarnation of the god Vism. 

In Books II to VI, apart from a few passages which are 
doubtless interpolated,^Vhe is always only a mortal hero, 
and in all indisputably genuine parts of the epic there is no 
indication whatever of his being conceived as an incarnation 
of Visnu. Where mythology enters into the genuine parts 
of the poem, it is not Vispu, but the god Indra who, as in 
the Veda, is regarded as the highest god. 

It is characteristic, too, of the two Books I and VII 
that, as we have seen, the thread of the narrative is frequent- 
ly interrupted, and, in the manner of the Mahabharata and 
of the Puranas, numerous brahman ieal myths and legends 
are inserted. There are only very few passages in Books II 
to VI {e. g. at the beginning of Book III) where this kind 
of thing occurs also. The additions and extensions in these 
books — and they are numerous enough — are generally of quite 
a different kind. They consist chiefly of the spinning out of * 
the most beautiful and most popular passages by the singers 
by means of their own additions. We must imagine the 
Ramayaija as having been orally transmitted for a long time 


of H- Ja§oU, Das Ramayana, Geschichte and Inhalfc, Bonn, 1893. See also C. "V. Vaidija, 
The Riddle of fche Ramayana, Bombay and l.ondon, 1906 ; and Dineshchandra Sen, The 
Bengali Ramayanas, Oalcntta, 1920. 

E.g. the marriage of Lak?raana, see above p. 48? IsTote 2. 

*) Thns, for instance, at the end of Book VI, where, at the moment when Sits 
ascends the pyxe, all the gods come on the scene and praise Rama as god 
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—perhaps through ceuturies— in the circles of travelling 
singers like the brothers Kusa and Lava in the Uttara-ka^da. 
These singers or minstrels regarded the epic songs as their 
property, with which they took every kind of liberty. If they 
noticed that the audience was deeply moved by the touching 
plaints of Sita, Dasaratha or Kausalya, they would fabricate 
a number of additional verses, so that they could linger over 
it for a longer time; if the battle-scenes met with greater 
appreciation from a more warlike public, then it was easy 
for the singer to gather together more and more new heroes 
for duels, to have a few more thousands or tens of thousands 
of monkeys or Raksasas slaughtered or to relate again with a 
little variation a heroic deed which had already been related ; 
if the audience enjoyed comical scenes, especially those in 
which the monkeys appear, then it was tempting for the 
singer not only to spin out such scenes, but also to add new 
similar ones ; if he had a learned audience of Brahmans 
before him, he sought to win their favour by spinning out 
the didactic portions, adding new moral maxims or inserting 
aphorisms taken from elsewhere ; especially ambitious 
rhapsodists would extend the descriptions of nature, probably 
already popular in the ancient and genuine poem, by means 
of additions in the style of the ornate court poetry. Pro- 
bably the Ramayaiaa, like the Mahabharata, only received a 
more or less definite form when it written down.^^ But 
this must have happened at a time when the poem was 
already so famous and so popular, that it was already regarded 
as of religious merit to read and to hear it, and that heaven was 


^ ) It was faYOiirable for tlie amplifications, thongli nnfavonrable for the preserva- 
tion of the genuine, that the sloka is a metre easy to handle, To produce any amount of 
slohas almost in no time, is an easy matter for any tolerably educated Indian who knows 
Sanskrit. 

The activity of the commentators^ by which the text was mad© still more secnre, 
began much later still. 
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promised to Mm who copied it.^^ The more one copied of 
so magnificent and so salutary a poem, " that imparts long 
life, health, renown, good brothers and intelligence,”^^ the 
more certain one was of entering heaTen. Therefore the 
first compilers and editors to handle the written poem, did not 
regard it as their task to view the transmitted material 
critically, to distinguish the genuine from the spurious, but, 
on the contrary, welcomed everything which presented itself 
under the title of “ Ramayana.” 

We can, however, only speak of a “more or less” definite 
form of the Eamayaua, for the manuscripts in which the epic 
has come down to us, differ greatly from one another, and 
there are at least three diferent recensions of the text, repre- 
senting the transmission in different regions of India. These 
recensions differ from one another not only in reference to 
various readings of certain passages, but also in the fact that 
in each of them verses, long passages and even whole cantos 
occur, which are missing in others; also the order of the 
verses is very frequently different in the different recensions. 
The recension most widely spread (in the North as well as 
in the South of India), is the one which Jacobi designates as 
“ 0,” which has several times been printed in Bombay.®^ 
The only complete edition which has appeared in Europe, by 
Gr. Gorresio.^^ contains the Bengal recension. The text of the 
'North'Westeryi (Western Indian, Kashmiri) recension 


*) YI, 128, 120 : Those men who, full of love towards E5ma, write down this 
collection (samhita) compiled by the Rfi, attain to a dwelling in Indra’s heaven.’ ' 

YI, 128, 122. Also see above, pp. 478 f. 

3) I quote from this recension in the edition of the NSP. by K. P. Parah^ 2nd 
Ed., Bombay, 1902. It was a mistake to call this recension *) ** Kortheui Indian,” for 
the Southern Indian MSS. give the same text ; Winiernitz, Catalogue of South Indian 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, London, 1902, p. 67 ; M. Winternitz and A. B. Keith, Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Bodleian Library, il, pp. MS t 

*) Turin, 1843-1867. See on this edition E. Windisch, Geschichte der Sanskrit- 
Philologie (Grundriss I, 1 B), pp. 146 f. Only the two first Books have been edited (with 
a Latin translation) by A. W. you Schlegel, Bonnsie, 1829, 1838, on eclectic principles. 
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is now being printed at Lahore.^’ The only explanation for 
the great differences between the recensions is the fact that 
the text of the epic was for a long period only handed down 
by oral transnaission. It is conceiTable that the order of the 
verses became dislocated in the memory of the rhapsodists, 
that the wording must often have suffered considerable 
changes, and that the singers of different regions made differ- 
ent additions and extensions respectively. 

All these recensions agree, however, in that they contain 
all the seven books, and that in all of them, spurious pass- 
ages are side by side with genuine ones. For this reason none 
of the recensions represent an “ original text” of the llama- 
yana. But the omission of a passage in one of the recensions 
is always justifiable ground for suspecting its genuineness; 
and on the whole it is certainly easier to detect what is spu- 
rious and later in the Bamayana, than it is in the Mahabha- 
rata. “ As on many of our old, venerable cathedrals,” says 
Jacobi, “every coming generation has added something new 
and repaired something old, without the original construction 
being effaced, in spite of all the added little chapels and 
turrets ; so also many generations of singers have been at 
work at the Ramayapa; but the old nucleus, around which 
so much has grown, is to the searching eye of the student, 
not difficult to recognise, if not in every detail, yet in its prin- 
cipal features.” Jacobi himself, in his work “ Das Ramayana ” 


An edition from a Bengali MS. with comparative foot-notes was pnbiishecl by Pandit 
Basiklal Bhattacharya in the Pandit,” N. S,, Yols. 28-34. A comparative study of the 
recensions 0 and B (Bengali) has been made by M. Vallauti, GSAI, 25, 1912, pp. 45 ff. 

Critically edited by Pandit Ram Lahhaya^ published by the Eesearch Department, 
D. A. Y. College, Lahore, 1923 Ci/. Hans WzVt^;, Die westHcbe Recension des ESmS- 
yana. Biss. Bonn, 1894 ; S. JA. 1918, s. 11, t. xi, pp. Only when we shall liave 
critical editions of all the three recensions, will it be possible to decide which of them 
contains the more authentic text. 

Das B&mayana, p. 60. 
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has indisputably proved a large number of additions and 
extensions to be such. The fact that, in an attempt at a 
critical reconstruction of the text, perhaps only a quarter of 
the transmitted 24,000 verses of the Earaayapa would prove 
to be “ genuine,” does not speak against the justification of 
the oriticism.'O It is only on account of the great mass of the 
“spurious” in the Indian epics, that the reading of them, 
which often carries us away to the greatest admiration, still 
oftener disappoints us. And if a comparison between the 
Indian and the Greek epics with reference to artistic value 
must necessarily result unfavourably for the former, the 
blame rests far more with those versifiers who increased and 
disfigured the ancient songs with their own additions and 
alterations, than with the ancient Indian poets. The “ form- 
less fermenting verbiage,” with which Friedrich Riickert 
reproaches the Eamayapa, is surely more often to be placed 
to the account of the imitators of Valmiki than to that of 
Valmiki himself. But on the whole the German poet is 
probably right when he seeks the beauty of the Indian epic 
elsewhere than that of the Greek, saying : 

“ Such fantastic grimaces, such formless fermenting verbiage 
As Ramajatia offers thee, that has Homer 
Certainly taught thee to despise; but yet such lofty thoughts 
And suelpdeep feeling the Iliad does not show thee.^’ 

The Aoe oe the EAUlTAisrA.®! 

Closely connected with the question of the genuine and 
the spurious in the Eamayana is the question of the age of 
the poem. For in order to answer this question it is certainly 
of importance whether we can form some idea, at least, of 


*) In Vol. 51 of ZOMG. (1897), pp. 60S 3., Jacobi made an attempt to deal oritioally 
with a considerable connected portion of the EamSyana, in which, out of 600 Terses, not 

quite a quarter x'emamed. 

») F. MUckertf Poetisches Tagebucb, FrauHurt a. M., 1888, p. 99. 

») Cf. Jacobi, l.c., p. 100 £f.; A. B. Keitk, JBAS 1916, p. 318 8. 
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the interval of time which may have elapsed between the 
original poem, whose genuine parts are to he found in Books 
II-VI, and the two added Books I and VII. 

We have now seen that in the genuine books Eama is 
merely a human hero, and that it is oniy in Books I and VII 
(and in a few interpolated passages of the other books) 
that he appears as the inearnation of the god Visnu, 
It is the epic itself which has made Prince Rama a national 
hero, This transformation of Rama from a man into a 
semi-divine national hero and finally into the Universal God 
VisDU must necessarily have taken a very long time. More- 
over, the poet Valmiki appears as a pious forest hermit and 
Esi and a contemporary of the hero Rama in the first and 
last books of the Ramayana, Thus Valmiki had already 
become a legendary personage in the minds of the poets of 
these later books. All this makes it seem likely that cen- 
turies elapsed between the genuine and the spurious portions 
of the poem.^' 

We should immediately add here, though, that also in 
our Mahabharata, which knows not only the Rama legend, 
but the Ramayana of Valmiki, Rama is regarded as an 
incarnation of Visnu, and Valmiki is mentioned as an ancient 
Rsi. It has already been mentioned above (p, 384) that the 
Bamopakhyana of the Mahabharata is in all probability only 
a free abridged rendering of the Ramayana, and we may 
add, of the Ramayana in a very late form, fairly nearly 
approaching the present one. For, to the author of the 
Ramopakhyana Rama is already Vispu become man,^> 
he knows that Hanumat “ burned ” Lanka — a passage proved 
to be spurious—,®’ and he is already acquainted with that 


Jacobi^ 1, 0, , p.66, 

«) MaMbli. Ill, 31 j 276, 6 ff, 

®) MahSbh, IIT, 148, 9. C/. above p. 491 Note 1, 
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part of Book VII whicii refers to Ravana.^^ The story of 
Rama is related in the Mahabharata in order to console 
Tudhisthira for the stealing of Draupadl. But this whole 
episode of the stealing of Draupadl is surely only an 
imitation of the stealing of Sita in the Rlmayana. In the 
latter, indeed, this abduction is the nucleus of the legend 
and of the poem, while in the Mahabharata the abduction 
of Draupadl has practically no significance for the course 
of the narrative. Other striking coincidences in single fea- 
tures in the two epics have been pointed out, especially the 
resemblance between the heroes Arjuna and Rama. The 
banishment into the forest for twelve to fourteen years, the 
bending of the bow, and endowment of the heroes with divine 
weapons which they fetch from the gods — these are points 
in which the influence of the one epic upon the other is 
possible, but can hardly be proved. Nevertheless it is more 
likely that the Mahabharata borrowed motives from the 
Ramayapa than the reverse. Dor while the Ramayana shows 
no kind of acquaintance with the Pajoidava legend or the 
heroes of the Mahabharata,®* the Mahabharata, as we have 
seen, knows not only the Rama legend, but the RamSyana 
itself. In the Harivamsa there is even already a mention 
of a dramatic representation of the Ramayana (see above, 
p. 461 Note). It is still more important, however, that the 
Mahabharata (VII, 143, 66) quotes a “ sloka once sung by 
Valmiki,” which is actually to be found in our Ramayana, 
(VI, 81, 28). Valmiki is mentioned in several places in 

1) JacoUt 1. c., pp. 73 f. Also in MahSbh,, Til, 59, and XIi, 29, 61 ff., tlie Rama 
legend is briefly touched on, and a few verses partly agreeing with BSm. YI, 128, 95 ff., 
refer to the paradisiacal condition of the subjects of RSraa “ who ruled for ten thousand 
and ten hundred years/* 

*) Cf. A. Holtsmann, Bas Mahabharata, lY, 68 f. E. Wmdisc\ LZB., 1879, No. 62, 
ooL 1709. 

It is true that the poet of the RSmSyapa knew the poem of SSvitri and the 
song of Nala (ESm. 11, 30, 6; Y, 24, 12), but it is not certain that he knew them as part§ 
of the MahItbhSrata (as is assumed by Bo^UnSf Great Epic, p. 78 note). 
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the Mahabharata as a “ great ascetic ” and venerable Rsi, 
by the side of Vasistha and other Rsis of ancient times.^’ 
On one occasion he tells Yudhisthira that, in the course of 
a disputation with holy Munis he was once reproached with 
being a “ Brahman-murderer,” and that through this reproach 
the guilt of Brahman-murder had come upon him, from 
which he could only cleanse himself by the worship of *giva.^> 
All these facts justify our agreeing with Jacobi (1. c., p. 71) 
when he says that the Ramayana must already “ have been 
generally familiar as an ancient work, before the Mahabharata 
had reached its final form.” It is quite in accord with this 
that the "process of degeneration,” if one may say so, 
the superseding of the genuine by the spurious, and the 
penetrating of later elements into the old parts has gone 
so far in the Mahabharata as to pervade the whole work, 
while in the Ramayana it was checked in the beginning and 
extends only to Books I and VII and a few parts of the 
remaining books. 

But if the Mahabharata already had, on the whole, its 
present form in the fourth century A. D. (see above, p. 465), 
then the Ramayana must have received its “final” form (the 
word final is to be taken cum gTuno sulis^ at least one or 
two centuries earlier. 

However, this does not by any means answer the question 
as to which is the older of the two epics. After all that 
we have said about the history of the Mahabharata as well 
as of the Ramayapa, it is clear enough that this question 


*) Mahabh. 1, 2,l8; 11, 7, 16j V, 83, 27 ; XII, 207, 4; Hariv. 268, 14639. 

-) Mahabh. XIIT, 18, 8. According to the AdhyStma-RamSyana, Vftlmlbi lived 
among robbers when he was a yonng man, though he was a Brahman by birth. The same 
tradition is to be {found in the Bengali EfimSyana. Of. JacoU, I. c., p. 66 note ■ D 
metson and A. K. Mojumdar in Ind. Ant., 24, 1895, p. 220; 31, 1902, p. 351; D.’ Ch. 
Sen, Bengali Eamayanas, p. 125 (a similar Mohammedan legend, pp. 127f ) Balmib ie 
Valmlki, is worshipped as a kind of saint by the caste of the scavengers in Easiem' 
Punjab, s. R. 0, Temple. The legends of the Punjab, 1 (1884), pp. 529 f. 
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in itself has no sense at all, but naturally resolves itself 
into three different questions, namely : I. Which of the two 
works, in the form in which they are now before ns, is the 
older ? II. What relation does the period of time in which 
an original gradually became the great 

compilation combining heroic songs and didactic poetry, bear 
to that period of time in which the ancient poem of Valmlki 
became enlarged into the present JRamayana by means of 
greater or smaller additions in the older books, and finally 
by the addition of Books I and VII ? III. Was there, 
generally speaking, a Mahabharata epic or a Eamayapa epic 
first in existence ? 

Only to the first of these three questions a definite answer 
could be given, namely that our present Eamayana is older 
than the Mahabharata in its present form. As regards the 
second question, we may assume that the Eamayana, being 
so much shorter, required a shorter time for its gradual 
growth than the Mahabharata. It has already been pointed 
out that the character of the two spurious books of the 
Eamayajaa is strikingly similar to that of the Mahabharata, 
and that the same brahmanical myths and legends often 
recur in both. The stories which are common to both works 
are, however, told with such variations that we are compelled 
to assume that they are derived from the same source, the 
Itihasa literature orally transmitted in brahmanical circles, 
rather than that borrowing took place. Furthermore, all 
the books of the Eamayana and of the Mahabharata have 
numerous phrases, hemistiches, proverbial idioms and 
whole verses in common,^' and in language, style and metre 
there is a far-reaching conformity in the two works.^^ From 


This lias been proved ©specially by E. W. Hophms in the American Journal of 
Philology, Yols. XIX, pp. 138 ff. and XX, pp. 22 ff., and in his book, The G-reat Epio of 
India, pp. 68 ff., 408 ff. 

On the Sloka in the two epics see Jacobs*, 1. c,, pp. 24 ff., and GuriipSjskanmndl, 
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these facts we conclude that the period of the growth of the 
EamayaBa/a^^s within the longer period of the development 
of the Mahabharata. 

The third and most important question, which of the 

original epics is the earlier, can only be answered by way 
of hypothesis. The Hindus declare the Ramayapa to be 
earlier than the Mahabharata, because, according to the tradi- 
tional list of Visnu’s incarnations, the incarnation as Rama 
preceded that as Krsna.^^ This argument has no force, 
because in the old, genuine Ramayapa, as we have seen, 
Rama does not as yet appear as an incarnation at all. 
It is a fact, however, that allusions to Vasudeva (Krsna), 
Arjuna and Yudhisthira already occur in Panini’s gram- 
mar, whereas Rama is not mentioned either by Pap,ini or 
Patanjali, nor in inscriptions of the pre-Christian era.^> 
It is likely, too, that the theory of incarnation arose 
out of the Krsna cult, and that the transformation of the 
hero Rama into an incarnation of Tisiiu resulted only later, by 
analogy to the Krsna incarnation.®' A few scholars^' have 
declared the Ramayana to be the earlier of the two epics, 
because the burning of widows does not occur in it, whilst it 
is mentioned in the Mahabharata. The fact of the matter, 
however, is that in the old, genuine Mahabharata the burning 
of widows is just as much absent as in the genuine Ramayana, 
whilst there are allusions to it in the later portions of the 
Ramayana, though less frequent than in the Mahabharata.®' 


According to the ParSnas, R^ma appears in the iCrtayiiga, but Krsna not un- 
til the Dvaparaynga. C/- A. Qovindacarya Svdmin in JBRAS,, 23, 1911-12, pp. 244 ff. 

0/. R. Gr. Bhandarhar, Early History of the Deccan, 2nd Ed., Bombay, 1895, p. 
10: Yaisnavism, etc., pp. 46 f. 

J&cohi ill ERE., Vtl, 194 f. R. Chanda, The Indo- Aryan Races, 1, 1916, pp. 88 f., 

Ill ff. 

Jacohi, 1. c., pp. 107 f., and before him A. W. r. Schlegel and Monier Williams, 
also J. Jolly, Eeoht und Sitte, p. 68. 

°) Gf. WinternitZf Die Frau in den indisohen Eeligionen, I, 1920, pp. 58 f. j J. 
Meyer, Das Weib im altindischen Epos, pp. 307 
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Jacobi (1. c., pp. 78, 81 ff.) is so sure about the Kamayana 
being the older poem, that he even takes for granted 
that the Mahabharata only became an epic under the influ- 
ence of the poetic art of Valmiki. This seems to me to go far 
beyond what is warranted by facts, indeed it seems to be in 
contradiction with some facts. In more than one respect 
the Eamayana, as compared with the Mahabharata, indicates 
progress in the art of epic poetry. In the Mahabharata 
we still have a distinct remnant of the ancient ballad form 
in the pi'ose formulae such as “ Yudhisthira spake,” “ Kunti 
spake,” “Duryodhana spake,” and so on, introducing the 
speeches of the various characters, while in the Ramayap.a the 
speakers throughout are introduced in verses.’* It has also 
already been pointed out to how great an extent the Rama- 
yaya ali’eady shows the peculiarities of the style of ornate 
court poetry, the kavya.^* Of course it is hard to say which 
of it is old, and which parts have been added later. Never- 
theless, this peculiarity of the Ramayapa which separates 
it considerably from the Mahabharata and brings it nearer 
to the epics of Kalidasa, must make us chary of assuming a 
greater antiquity for the Ramayapa.®* 

There is a second point, too, in which the Mahabharata 
makes a much more archaic impression than the Ramayana. 
Throughout the Mahabharata — at least in the nucleus of the 
poem, which treats of the Pap-dava story and the Kuru battle — 
we encounter rougher manners and a more warlike spirit 
than in the Ramayapa. The battle scenes of the Mahabharata 
read quite differently from those described in the Ramayapa. 


See above, p, 324. The PiiiiDas have always retained these prose formulas in 

order to preserve the appearance of antiquity- 

") See above, pp. 475 f,, 489 note 1, 490 and o/. p. 461, 

•'*) E. W. Bopkins (Cambridge History, I, p. 261) says of the RSmayana Whatever 
may have been the date of its germ as a story, as an art-product it is later than the 
Mahabharata.” Of. also Oldenherg, Das Mahabharata, pp. 63 H. Eaychaudhury in 

Calcutta Review, Mar. 1922, pp, 1 ff. 
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Those in the Mahabharata give the impression that the 
poet belonged to a rough race of warriors, and had himself 
seen bloody battle-fields, while those in the Eamayana sound 
rather as though a story-teller is relating battles of which 
his only source of information is the reports he has heard. 
There is not that embittered hatred, that fierce resentment be- 
tween Rama and Ravana, Laksmana and Indrajit, as in the 
Mahabharata when we read of the battles between Arjuna and 
Karna or Bhima and Duryodhaua. The Sita of the Rama- 
yana, when she is stolen, abducted and persecuted by Ravana, 
or when she is rejected by Rama, always maintains a certain 
calmness and meekness in her accusations and lamentations, 
and in her speeches there is not a trace of the wild passion 
which we so often find in Draupadi in the Mahabharata, 
KuntI and Gandharl, too, are true hero-mothers of a warlike 
race, while Kausalya and Kaikeyl in the Ramayaya can rather 
be compared with the stereotyped queens of the classical 
dramas. This seems to indicate that the Mahabharata belongs 
to a ruder, more warlike age, while the Raraayana shows 
traces of a more refined civilization; unless, in order to ex- 
plain this sharply marked difference between the two epics, 
we assume that the Mahabharata reflects a rougher civiliza- 
tion of Western India, while the Eamayana reflects a more 
refined civilization of Eastern, India, and that the two epics 
do not represent the poetry of different pmoc^s, but of differ- 
ent regions of India. Even from this point of view, however, 
it is difficult to conceive that the Mahabharata should only 
have become an epic under the influence of Valmiki’s poetic 
art. 

There can be no doubt that the Mahabharata belongs 
to the West of India, and the Ilamayana to the East. 
Western peoples play the principal part in the Mahabharata, 
while the chief events of the Eamayana take place in the 
the land of the Kosala, where, according to tradition, Valmiki 
is said to have lived, and where, in all probability, he did 
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really live.*' But in Eastern India originated, and 

in Magadha, as in the neighbouring Eosala land, it was first 
propagated. So much the more important is the question : 
"What is the relationship of the Bamayana to Buddhism 

It has already been pointed out above (p. 471) that, in the 
oldest Buddhist literature, we still find examples of the 
Akhyana or ballad poetry, in which we have recognised a 
forerunner of the epic. T. W. Rhys Davids -'’ has concluded 
from this that the Eamayaiia could not have yet existed as 
an epic at the time of the origin of these Buddha-ballads. Now 
it could be objected that perhaps the ancient Akhyana or 
ballad poetry might have lived on beside the new literary 
form of the epic which had developed out of it, in the same 
way as we find ballad and epic poetry side by side in modern 
literatures. It is remarkable, notwithstanding, that we find 
nothing but Buddha-ballads throughout early Buddhist liter- 
ature, whilst a Buddha epic was not written until centuries 
later. It is still more important that in the Tipitaka we find 
the Dasaratha-Jdtaha^y which relates how Bharata brings the 
news of the death of Dasaratha, whereupon Rama tells 
Laksmana and Sita to step into the water to offer the libations 
for the departed. This gives rise to a conversation, in which 
Bharata asks Rama how it is that he shows no sign of sorrow,*' 


J'aco6j, 1. c., pp. 66 ff., 69. 

Buddhist India, London^ 1903, p. 183. 

The PSli text of this Jitaka (No, 461) was first published with an English 
translation by V. Fausholl, Copenhagen, 187l. It has been treated in detail by Weher^ 1. c., 
1 if. ; Jacohiy 1. c., 84 fp. E. Senart, Essai sur la legende du Buddha, 2nd Ed., Paris, 1882, pp. 
317 f. ; LuderSy NGGW., 1897,1, pp- 40 : 0. Gh. Sew, The Bengali Ramayanas, pp. 9 ; 

G. A. Grierson, JR AS-, 1922, 13o E. yN .B. Utgihar in Centenary Supplement to JR AS., 1924, 
pp. 203 E, Only the gSthSs of the Jataka belong to the Tipitaka. The prose narrative is 
the fabrication of the compilers of the commentary (about the fifth century A, D.), and 
all conclusions drawn from this story, such as those of D. Ch. Sen and others, are faulty. 

*) Here we see that eren the JStaka-gathSs were remodelled with a Buddhist ten- 
dency, In the Ra;m5yana RSma himself laments exceedingly at the news of his father's 
death, before making the speech of consolation, s. Ram. II, 102-105, and the same thing 
probably holds good for the ancient ballad too. 
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and Rama replies with a lengthy speech of consolation, 
explaining how futile it is to lament *over the dead, as 
death comes to all mortals. The fact that only one of the 
twelve ancient gathas of the Jataka appears in our Ramaya- 
ija,^^ proves that our epic cannot be the source of these 
verses, hut that the Jataka is based upon an ancient Rama. 
ballad. In the same Jataka book there is also the Sama- 
Jataka,^^ which we may probably consider as an older form of 
the tale about the hermit-boy killed in the chase, w^hich is 
told by Dasaratha in Ramayana II, 63 f. There are a few 
other Jatakas, too, in which we find passages reminding us of 
the Ramayapa, but only very seldom literal agreement.®* It is 
striking, too, that in the whole of the Jataka, which tells so 
many tales of demons and fabulous animals, we hear not a 
word of the Raksasa Ravana or of Hanumat and the monkeys. 
All this makes it seem likely that, at the time when the Tipi- 
taka came into being (in the fourth and third centuries B.C.) 
there were ballads dealing with Rama, perhaps a cycle of such 
ballads, but no Rama epic as yet 

Another question is whether traces of Buddhism can be 
proved in the Ramayana. It can probably be answered with 


Parallels to other verses in RS'ma'^s speech of consolation (Ram, II, 105, 21: 
22) have been traced bj Ludo7%i (ZDMGr,, 58, 1904, 7l3f.) in Jataka 328, 2-4. In the 
commentary on the Dasaratha-Jataka there is also a verse about the ten thonaancl years’ 
reign of Rama, which corresponds to Raim. VI, 128 j 104. An allusion to the ESma legend 
also occurs in Jataka 513, gS. 17. 

JStaka 540, also in Mahavastu II, 209 0/. Charpentie',\ WZKM., 24, 1910, 

397 ; 27, 1913, 94. Oldenherg, NGGW., 1918, 456fe,; D. Oh. Sen, I o., pp. 15 ft. 

There are a few scenes and situations in the Yessantara- Jataka which remind 
us of the Ramayana, but there is not a single case of literal agreement between the 
Ramayana and the Jataka-gSthas. In Jataka 519, however, there is a stanza in which a 
demon tries to persuade faithful SambulS to desert her sick husband and to follow him, 
uttering the same threat as is used by RSvana to SltS in RSm. Y, 22, 9, namely, that if 
she is not willing, he will devour her for his breakfast, 6’/. D. Oh. Sen, 1. a, pp. 18 fP, 
The Jataka-gSthas, too, contain earlier and later portions, and some parts may be later 
than the RamSyajaa. 

*) Of. T. W. Bhys Davids, Buddhist India, p* 183. 
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an absolute negative ; for the only place in which the Buddha 
is mentioned (see above, p. 486, Note 2) is decidedly spurious. 
However, there may be one, though very distant, relation to 
Buddhism. Weber bad still believed that the Earaayana was 
based on an “ ancient Buddhist legend of the pious prince 
Rama, in whom the legend glorified the ideal of Buddhist 
equanimity.” That is surely not the case. Nevertheless, 
the idea of explaining the exceeding mildness, gentleness and 
tranquillity ^vhich are ascribed to Rama, by Buddhistic under- 
currents, should perhaps not be rejected. At the least, it is 
conceivable that, in a land strongly influenced by Buddhism, 
an epic was composed by a non-Buddhist, the hero of which, 
in spite of all his splendid demon-battles, is more a sage after 
the heart of the Buddha, than a hero of war. It appears, 
then, that the authors of the ancient Buddhist texts in the 
fourth and third centuries B.C. had as yet no knowledge of 
the Ramayana, but that they knew ballads utilised by Valmiki 
for his Eama epic, and that on the other hand the Ramayana 
was influenced at least indirectly by Buddhism. From this 
we may probably argue that the Ramayana came into being 
at a time when Buddhism had already spread in Eastern 
India and the Buddhist Canon was in course of formation. 

This is in harmony with the circumstance that the metre 
(the sloka) of the Ramayana appears to represent a later 
stage of development than that of the Buddhist Pali poetry, 
and that it approximates more nearly to the metre of the 
later portions of the Mahabharata.^’ 

H. Jacobi thought it possible to assume a pre- Buddhist 
time of origin of the epic on linguistic grounds. This epic 
language is a popular Sanskrit. About 260 B.C., for his 


Uber das Ramayana,” pp. 6 f. 

Cf. H. Oldenherg in Gurupujakaniimdi, pp. 9 ff., and E. W. Hopkins, Great Epic, 
pp. 236 n. Jacobi, I c., p. 93, and Keith, JRAS., 1915, pp. 321, 324 ff., contest the 
soundness of this argument. 
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inscriptions addressed to his people, King Asoka used, not 
Sanskrit, but dialects similar to Pali. Buddha, too, as early 
as the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. preached, not in Sanskrit, 
but in the popular language. But popular epics, so he 
said,^’ cannot be composed in an already “ extinct ” language, 
but must be composed in the living language of the people. 
Now, as in AMca’s time and even already in Buddha’s time, 
Sanskrit was no longer the language of the people, the popular 
epics (in their original form) must belong to an older pre- 
Buddhist period when Sanskrit was still a living language. 
Against this, it may be urged that Sanskrit has always 
“ lived ” in India as a literary language, side by side with the 
popular languages, and has also been understood in extensive 
circles in which it was not spoken, 'i'here is nothing strange 
in the fact that, at the same time as Buddhist and Jain monks 
composed and preached in popular dialects, Sanskrit epics 
also were composed and listened to. Down to the present 
day in India it is not at all unusual for two or more languages 
to be current side by side in the same district. And in a 
great part of Northern India there is current, even to-day, 
(besides Sanskrit) a modern Indian literary language, which 
differs strongly from the colloquial language.®^ Therefore, 
if we here and there encounter the same verses which we find 
in the Ramayana or in the Mahabharata, in Pali or in Prakrit, 
in Buddhist or in Jainistic texts, it does not always follow that 
the Sanskrit verses must have been translated from the 
popular languages. Still less Justification is there for the 
view of some prominent scholars that the epics as a whole 
were originally composed in popular dialects and only tran- 
slated into Sanskrit later. It is highly improbable that such 

a translation could have occurred without any record of it 

I' 


Jacohiy 1. c , pp, 116 1^. 

Of. above p, 43 note, and Qrierson in JEAS., 1906, pp. 441 t 
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having been kept anywhere. Jacobi has convincingly 
shown how unacceptable this hypothesis^is on other grounds 
also. But when he here, in opposition to the view that “a 
popular epic must be recited in the language of the people,” 
recalls the fact “ that the songs of the Iliad and the Odyssey 
also were presented in the Homeric language, although the 
language of the audience differed considerably from it,” and 
when he emphasizes the fact hat the conception “nation” 
could never, in India, have the meaning which we connect 
with the word, he refutes his own view that the Ramaya^La 
must have been composed when Sanskrit was still the 
“popular language,” and that it must therefore be pre- 
Buddhist.^* 

During the first centuries of the Christian era, Sanskrit 
was used by the Buddhists also. The Buddhaearita of the 
great Buddhist poet Asvaghosa is an ornate epic (kavya) in 


*) ZDEG., 48, 1894, pp. 407 The view that the epics were onginaily composed 
iB PrSkrit was first expressed by A. Barih (Revae Critique, 5 avril 1886) and later defend- 
ed by him in detail (RHE., t. 27, 1893, pp. 288 ff.; t. 45, 1902, pp. 195 f. ; Oeuvres II, 
152 fi., 397 f.). Of. also Orierson, Ind. Ant., 23, 1894, p. 55. 

®) The question as to whether Sanskrit was a living language at the time when 
the epics were composed, has been much discussed. It is a fact that all our ancient 
inscriptions (beginning approximatel^r about 300 B. 0.) are written in popular dialects, 
and that it is only inscriptions of the Christian era which are also written in Sanskrit. 
(Cf. E. 0. Franhe^ Pali und Sanskrit, Strassburg, 1902, and T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
India, pp. 148 tt.) However, the inscriptions only prove that, in those pre-Christian cen- 
turies, Sanskrit was not as yet used as the language of the royal offices : they prove nothing 
against its use as a literary language. E. G, Bhandarkar (JBRAS., 16, 1885, 268 fi., 327 fi.) 
has already shown that, at the time of the grammarians Panini, KStySyana and Patanjali, 
Sanskrit was by no means a “ dead ” language. See also E J. Rapson and P. W. Thomas, 
JRAS., 1904, pp. 435 460 E, 747 E The objections of Rhys Davids, Grierson, and Fleet 

(ih. pp. 457 ff., 471 ff., 481 ft.) prove nothing against the assumption that, at the time when 
the epics came into being, Sanskrit was a literary language understood in wide circles 
and spoken to some extent. Cf. also Keith and Grierson, JRAS., 1906, pp. I E, 441 f.; 1915, 
318 f. ; and Windisek in 00., XIV, Paris, 1, 257, 266. The fact that in the drama the sutaj 
speak only Sanskrit, also tends to show that the suta poetry, i e, the epic, wasjeomposed 
in Sanskrit. On archaisms in the language of the RSmSyana s. T. Michelson, JAOS., 25, 
1904, 89 E and Transactions and Proceed, American Philoh Assoc, 34, pp. xl f. j M. A. 
Roussel, JA,. 1910, s. 10, t xv,pp, 1 E; Keith JRAS., 1910, pp. 1321 E 
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Sanskrit, for which the poetry of Valmiki certainly served as 
a model.'^ On the other hand we find, in a spurious portion 
of the Eamayana, a scene which is most probably an imita- 
tion of a scene of the Buddhacarita. Now, as Asvaghosa is a 
contemporary of Kaniska, we may conclude that at thebegin- 
ning of the second century the Ramayapa was already 

regarded as a model epic, but that it had not yet received its 
final form to such an extent as to exclude further interpola- 
tions. Towards the end of the second century, however, it 
must have already had its final form, as follows from what 
has been said above concerning the relationship of the 
Eamayapa to the Mahabharata. 

A public recitation of the Eamayapa is already mention- 
ed in Kumaralata’s Kalpanamanditika,*^ which was probably 
written towards the close of the second century A.B. In 
Chinese translations of Buddhist tales, which are said to date 
back to the third century A.D., the Rama legend is related 
in a form prepared to suit Buddhist purposes.®^ We glean 
from Chinese sources, too, that, at the time of the Buddhist 
philosopher Vasubandhu (fourth century A.D.,) the Ramayapa 
was a well known and popular poem also among the Buddhists 
in India.®^ As early as in the second half of the first century 
A.D. the Jain monk Vimala SUri recast the Rama legend in 
his Prakrit poem Paiimacariya (Padmacarita), bringing it 


]) Of. A, QawronsU, Studies about the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, w. Krakowie, 
1919 (Prace Komiji Orj. Pol Akad. Um. No. 2), pp. 27 ft. 

The seraglio scene, above p. 490, note 3. 

Much as has been written about the period of Kani§ka, it is not jet definitely 
settled. However, there is ever increasing evidence for the theory that he reigned during 
the first half of the second century A. D. Of, Smith, Early History, pp. 271 ff., 276n. 

*) Translated from the Chinese as ** Asvagho^a’s SutrSlaipkSra by Ed, Suher, 
Paris, 1908 p. 126. 

®) Of, S. L4vi in Album Kem, pp. 279 ff. ; Ed. Ghavannes, Cinq cents oontea, III, 
p. f.;Ed. jETi^herinBEPEO., 4, 1904, 698ff. 

®) See K, Watanahe, JEAS.. 1907, pp. 99 ff. 
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into line with the religion and philosophy of the Jain8.^> It 
was obTiously his intention to off er his co-religionists a substi- 
tute for the poem of Valmiki which was already famous at 
that time. In about 600 A.D. the Eamayana was already 
famous in far-off Cambodia as a sacred book of Hinduism^ for 
an inscription reports that a certain Somasarman presented 
“the Eamayana. the Parana, and the complete Bharata” to a 

temple.*’ 

The circumstance that the uuGwnt poem already serve 
as a model for Asvaghosa, and hence must have been composed 
long before the time of the latter, agrees well with the entire 
absence, in the old and genuine Eamayana, of any traces of 
Greek influence or of an acquaintance with the Greeks. For 
two allusions to the Yavanas (lonians, Greeks) have been 
proved to be spurious. And it is quite out of the question that, 
as was once suggested by Weber, the Hotneric poems should 
have had any sort of influence on Valmiki’s composition. 
There is not even a remote similarity between the stealing of 
Sita and the rape of Helen, between the advance on Lanka 


^) Acoordmg to the concluding verses belonging to the poem itself, it was written 
in the year 530 after Mah^^vfra (i,e. about 62 A.D.). E. Leumann (to whom I am indebted 

for valuable information about the Fafimacariya) considers this date as unassailable. H. 

Jacohi (EllB., YII, p. 467 ) assumes that it was written in the third century 4. D, The 
later Jain recensions of the Eaina legend (in the 68th Parvan of Guimdhya’s Uttarapurana 
and in the 7th Farvan of Eemaohandra’s Sa§ti.miakapuni§acaticr}i) are based on the 
Paftmacaiiya. On Hemachandra*s '“ 'Jain RSmSyana ” s. D. Ch. Sen. Bengali Bamayanns, 
pp. 26ff. (The Jain BtoSjana infinenced- the Bengali versions of the Kimayana, as Is 
shown by D. Ch. Sen, 1. c., pp. 204 S.)., : However, the appearance of Rilvana as a great 

sage and ascetic, and of Sits as RSvana’s'daughter In Buddhist and Jain versions of the 
poem of Kama, should not be looked upon as traits pointing to ancient traditions, as is 
done by B. Ch. Sen. In the Adbhiito(tarakhani}a^ too, SitS, appears as tie daughter of 
Mandodarf, B’iva^a's queen^ This, however, is a late appendix to the B^mayana, written 
in praise of Sita as Sakti, and is popular among the Siiktas in Kashmir. Cf, Weber ^ 
HSS„ Terz. I, pp. 123 f,, Mggeling^ Ind. Off. Oat. VI, p. 1183 j D, Ch. Ben, 1. c., pp. 35, 59, 
"■ 227 f. PF* 

s) See A. Barthf Inscriptions Sanscrites du Oambodge (Notices et extraits des 
MSS. de la bibliothlque nationale, t. xxvii> 1, Paris, 1885), pp. 29 ff. On the Old Javanio 
BimSyana see E. Friederich^ JBAS 1876., pp. 172 ff. and H, Kern, Verspreide Geschriften^ 
Vol, 9, pp. 251 ff., 297, 
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and that on Troy, and only a very remote similarity of motiTe 
between the bending of the bow by Rama and that by 
Ulysses.'> 

As an epic the Raniayana is very far removed from the 
Yedfi, and even the Rama legend is only bound to Vedic 
literature by very slender threads. Whether that King 
Janaka of Videha who is frequently mentioned in the 
Upanisads®^ is the same as the father of Sita, must remain an 
open question. Weber has pointed out a few slight connec- 
tions between the Ramayana and the Yajurveda. SHa, the 
heroine of the epic, probably belongs to the oldest elements of 
the Rama legend. Her name signifies “field furrow,” she 
came forth out or the earth, and Mother Earth receives her 
again. Although the latter feature of the legend only occurs 
in the late Book VII, yet it may be very old. The idea of 
a goddess of agriculture. Slid, who is already invoked in a 
blessing on the land, in the Rgveda (IV, 67, 6) is extremely 
ancient, and certainly reaches back far into the Vedic period. 
The Grhyasutras have preserved for us prayer-formulas, in 
which she is personified in an extremely life-like manner — 
“ lotus-crowned, radiant in every limb ... black-eyed,” and 
so on.*^ Yet Weber is probably right when he remarks that 
this Vedic idea of Sita as the goddess Eield-furrow is 
“separated bg a wide gulf horn the representation of her in the 
Rama legend.” Neither is there anything to indicate that 


i) See JacoH, ]. c., pp. 94 j ff. 

®) Eama does nofe appear in the old Upani§ads, The RamapurvatSpan!ya-Upani§ad 
and the Raraottaratfipaniya-lJpaniead (The Yai§oava-Upanishads ed. by Mahadeva 
Sastri, Adyar, 1923, pp. 305 326 ; Denssen, Sechaig Upanishads, pp. 802 ff., 818 ff.) 

are very late fabrications, which are ** TJpanigads only in name ; and in them Rama 
is honoured as an incarnation of the god Vi§ 9 u. 

®) Uber das BSmSyapa, pp. 8 f. 

*) Kauiikasutra 106. See A. Weber ** Omina und Portenta (ABA« 1868» PP„ 
368 1^.) 

*) ** Episobes im vedischen Ritual ” (SBA., 1891,, p. 818). 
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songs of Kama and Sita already existed in Vedic titnes.^^ 
Even if, with Jacobi, we were inclined to find in the legend 
of the battle of Rama with Ravana, another form of the 
ancient myth of the battle of Indra with Vrtra,®^ the “ wide 
gulf,” which separates the Veda from the epic, would still 
remain. 

If we briefly summarise the results of our investigations 
into the age of the Ramayana, we can say the following 

1. The later parts of the Ramayana, especially Books 
I and VII, are separated from the genuine Ramayana of 
Books II to VI by a long interval of time. 

2. The whole Bamayapia, including the later portions, 
was already an old and famous work when the Mahabharata 
had not yet attained its present form. 

3. It is probable that the Ramayap.a had its present 
extent and contents as early as towards the close of the second 
centwry A.D. 

4i. The older nucleus of the Mahabharata, however, is 
probably older than the ancient Ramayana. 

5. In the Veda we find no trace of the Rama epic and 
only very faint traces of the Rama* legend. 

6. The ancient Buddhist texts of the Tipitaka betray no 
knowledge of the RSmayapa, but contain traces of ballads 
in which the Rama legend was sung. 

7. There are no obvious traces of Buddhism to be seen 
in the Ramayana, but the characterisation of Hama may 
possibly he traceable to remote Buddhist influence. 

8. There can be no question of Greek influence in the 
Ramayana, and the genuine Ramayapia betrays no acquain- 
tance with the Greeks. 


I am unable to follow the fantastic expositions of Julius v. Negelein^ who 
thinks he is able to discover in the Yeda the ** outline of the RSma-Sfta legend ” (WZKM, 
16, 1902, pp, 226 ff.) 

Jacobij 1, 0., p. 131, 
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2. It is probable that the m'igiml Bamayam. was 
in the third century B.Q.hj Valmiki on the basis 
of ancient ballads. 


Thb Puba^tas and theib Position in Indian Litbratdre.'^ 

It is difficult to determine the exact position of the 
Puranas in the history of Indian literature, both according to 
contents and chronologically. Actually they belong to the 
religious literature, and are, for the later Indian religion, 
which is generally called '^Rindui&m’^ and which culminates 
in the worship of Visuu and Siva, approximately what the 
Veda is for the oldest religion or Brahmanism. On the 
other hand, how closely the Puranas are connected with the 
epic compositions can already be deduced sufficiently from 
the fact that in the preceding chapters we repeatedly had 
to speak of them. Indeed, the Mahabharata for the greater 
part and the Harivamsa almost entirely, are nothing other 


The jSrst to make a thorough study of the Puranas was H. H. Wilson^ in his 
“ Essays on Sanskrit Literature which first appeared in 1832 and in the Introdnctioa 
and Notes to his translation of the V'i^Qu-PnrSp.a (see Works by the late H. H. Wilson, 
ed. by R, Rost and Pitzedward Hall, Vol. Ill, pp. 1-155, and Vol. YI, Preface), He had a 
predecessor in P'a-ns Kennedy, Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and 
Hindu Mythology, London, 1831. Yaluable services have also been rendered to the 
investigation of the Pura pa literature by Eugene Burno^cf (Preface to his edition and 
translation of the BhSgavata-Purana) and by the compilers of the great catalogues of 
manuscripts, especially Th. Aifc/recht (Bodl. Oat, pp. 7 ff.) and Julius Wggeling (Ind, Off: 
Oat., Part YI, London, 1899). Bor Wilson'' s services in the investigation of the PurSnas, 
cf. Windisch, Geschichte der Sanskrit-Philologie, pp. 41 ff. For more recent researches 
on the Puranas see R. G, Bhandarhar, A Peep into the Early History of I ndia. JBBA S./ 
20, 1900, 403 f., new edTlMo, pp. otyni. ; W. Jhhw F^stscKnffe 306 ff. ; E. Ef. 

Pargriter, ERE., X, 1918, 448 ff. ; Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, London. 1922, pp. 
15 ff. and passim; J. N. Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, London, 
1920, pp. 136 ff. ; E. J, Rapson, Cambridge History, I, pp. 296 ff. 

On this religion cf, A. Barth, Religions of India, 2nd ed., London, 1889, pp. 
163 ff. ; M. Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, London, 1891 ; E. W. Hopkins, 
Religions of India, Boston, 1895, pp. 484 ff, ; Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 
London, 1921, Yol. II 3 H. y. Glasenapp, Der Hindnismus, Munich, 1922, 
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the later books and sections of the 
take of the character of Puraiias.' Furthermore, 
douhtedly reach back to great antiquity and 
rooted in Vedic literature; many a legend, already 
Rgvedic hymns and from the Biahman.as, 
Puj'aDas ; but, just as undoubtedly, those 
hich have come down to us under the title of “ Pureiija” 
of a later date, and up to the present day books are 
hich assume the proud title “ Purapa, or claim to 
What has been said in the 
:i0) about “ new wine in old 
Even the latest 
this literature have the external form and the 


than Puranas, and even 
Eamayana par 
the Puranas un 
are 

familiar from 
reappears in 
■works w 
are 

fabricated w 

be parts of ancient PuraiiHS 
Introduction (see above, p. 
bottles,” applies especially to these works. 

productions of i 

archaic frame of the oldest Purapas. 

The word “purana” means original 
pur&ncm aTchyanam, i.e. “old narrative.’^’ 
literature, in Brahmaiias, Upanisads and old Buddhist texts^ 
we generally find the word in connection with Bui 

it has already been remarked (see above, p. 314) that thf 
“ Itihasas and Purapas ” or “ Itihasapurana ” so often men 
tioned in olden times, do not mean actual books, still less 
then, the epics or Puranas which have come down to us 
On the other hand, definite wmrks may have been though 
of, when, in the Aiharvaveda,^^ beside the four Vedas, “ th( 
Purapa ” also is enumerated. Only in the Sutra liieratuD 


1) Instances are the myths of Furaravas ana urvai 
ZDMG.,62, 1908, pp. 337 ff.), of Mudgala {s, Pargiter, J 
Tj-sakapi (s. Pargiter, JRAS., 1911, 803 ff.)* 

®) The Kautiliya-Arfchasastra I, 5 (p. 10) in its dehn: 
pumfta and itivrHa as belonging to the content oi itiMsa. 
‘^historical event,’’ pumna probably means mythological anc 
®) XI, 7, 24 In the verse Ath, V. 19, 9 the R^i Xfe 
manner as to make one believe that the verse is taken out < 
SBE., YoL 42, p, 435. 
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of works whose contents approximately agreed with our 
present Pura^ia texts. In the Gmdama-Dharmasutra,^^ 
which is regai’ded as the oldest of the preserved law-books, 
it is taught that the king is to take as his authorities on th^ 
administration of justice, the Veda, the law-books, the 
Vedangas, and “ the Purap.a.” The expression “ the Pura^a I’ ^ 
can here, like “ the Veda ” only denote a species of literature. 

It is still more important that another law-book, the 
Apaatamblya-jDharmasulra, contains not only two quotations 
from *“ the Purana,” but also a third quotation from a 
“ Bhavisyat-Purana.” The latter quotation, it is true, is not 
to be found in the Purap.a which has come down to us 
under that title, neither can the other two quotations be found 
literally in our Puraiias, However, there certainly are 
similar passages in our texts.^^ As there are good grounds 
for assigning the abovementioned Dharmasutras to the 
fifth or fourth century B.G., there must have been even 
at that early period'"”w6fks resembling our Purapas.®^ It is 
indeed likely enough that our Puranas are only recasts of 
older works of the same species, namely, of works of religious 

XI, 19. Thus also in the law-books of Brhaspiil^ which are many centnriaa 
later (SBE., Yol. 83, p. 280) and Yajnavalky i, I, 3. In still later law-book^ the PnrbOfes 
are not only enumerated generally ainontc the sources of law, bat also quoted as suoh in 
innnmerable instances, Cf, J Ity, Recht und Sitte (Grandriss, II, 8) pp. 30 f. The 
lawyer (Maiiu I, 1 ) quotes “ from the MahabhArata ” the verse: “ The PurA^a 

Manama law-book, the Yeda with the Vedangas and the science of therapeutics are fomr 
things that are established by authority , they cannot be refuted with reasons.*' 1 have 
not found the verse in our MahabhiXrata editiouR. 

Cf. G. Biikler, Ind. Ant., 25, 1896, pp. 323 and SBE., Yol. 2, 2nd ed., 1897, pp. 
xxixff.,and Bargitei\ Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad., pp, 43 ff. 

[ ®) It does not, however, follow from these quotations that the PurSnas contained 

separate sections on dharma at that time, as is the case with our present PurSnas j we 
need only assume that, in connection with the “ancient lore” they also handed dow*i 
all kinds of ancient legal principles and maxims. Cf, Pargiter^ Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad., pp. 

48 f. The Kantillya-Artha^stra recommends that misguided princes be instructed by 
moans of Puranas (Y, 6, p. 257), and counts PaurSnikas, i.e. “PurSna specialists,” among 
the court officials (Y, 3, p. 247). However, I cannot agree with Pargiter (I. c., pp. 54 f.) 
in regarding this as a proof of the existence of definite PurSnas in the fourth century 
0., as I consider the Kautiliya as a work of the 8rd or 4th century A. 0, 
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didactic contents, in which were collected ancient traditions 
of the Creation, the deeds of the gods, heroes, saints and 
ancient ancestors of the human race, the beginnings of the 
famous royal families, and so on. 

Also the relationship of ihQ Mahabharata to the Puranas ^’ 
indicates that the latter reach back to great antiquity, 
and that Puranas certainly existed already long before the 
final redaction of the Mahabharata. Our Mahabharata not 
only calls itself a Purana, but also begins exactly as the 
Parana texts usually begin, Ugrasravas, the son of the Suta 
Lomaharsana, appearing as narrator. This Ugrasravas is 
called “versed in the Puranas,” and ^aunaka, when inviting 
him to narrate, says to him : “ Thy father once learned the 

whole Parana;... in the Purana are told the stories of gods 
and the genealogies of the sages, and we heard them once 
long ago from thy father.” Very frequently legends in the 
Mahabharata are introduced with the words “ it is heard in 
the Parana”; gathas and slokas, especially genealogical 
verses, “sung by those versed in the Purapas,” are quoted ; 
an account of the Creation, composed in prose (Mahabh. XII, 
342) is called “a Purana,” the snake-sacrifice of Janamejaya 
is taught “in the Purana,” and those versed in the Puranas 
recommend it; “in remembrance of the Parana proclaimed 
by Vayu,” the past and future ages of the world are des- 
cribed, and the Harivamsa not only quotes a Vayu-Purana, 
but in many places agre^ literally with the Vayu-Purana 
transmitted to us. Numerous myths, legends, and didactic 
passages are common to the Puranas and the epics. 
Liiders has proved that the E§yasrnga legend has an older 


Gf. A, Boltzmann^ Das MahSbIiSrata, lY, pp, 29 ff. and E. W, EopUm^ The 
Q-reali Epic of India^ pp, 47 f . 

Mahabh. Ill, 191, 10. As Eophins, 1. p*, pp. 48 f., has shown, the description in 
onr VSyn-Fumna is more ancient than the one given in the Mahabharata* 

«) NaaW., 1897, pi, p. 8 f , 
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form in the Padma-PurSna than in our Mahabharata: In a 
verse of the Mahabharata, whiehj it is true, was added very 
late, the “eighteen Puranas” are already mentioned. Prom 
all this it appears that Puranas, as a species of literature, 
existed long before the final redaction of the Mahabharata, 
and that even in the Puran.as which have come down to us 
there is much that is older than our present Mahabharata. 

It is, however, only an apparent paradox, when we say 
that the Mahabharata is older than the Puranas, and that 
the Puranas are older than the Mahabharata. Por the 
Puranas are just as little unified works as the epic, and in 
them too, early and late portions are found side by side. In 
the numerous cases in which the Purapas agree with each 
other, and with the Mahabharata, more or less literally, it 
is more probable that they all are derived from the same 
old source, than that one work is dependent on the other.^^ 
This old source was, on the one hand, oral tradition, compris- 
ing Brahman traditions reaching back to Vedie times, as 
well as the bard poetry handed down in the circles of the 
Ksatriyas,®* and on the other hand, it was certain definite 
texts, probably far less in bulk than our present Puranas. 
The number of these was probably not exactly eighteen from 
the outset. Perhaps there were only four, as indicated by 
the legendary report in the Visnu-Purap.a.^^ It is, however, 
most unlikely indeed that, as is assumed by some scholars,®^ 


1 ) Xyni, 6, 95. Another verse, XYHI, 5, 46, is not to be found in all editions. 

Of course we do not wish to deny that, in isolated cases, one Parana may have 
copied from another, 

I doubt, however, whether we are justified in drawing the line between the 
Ksatriya tradition and the brahmanical tradition as definitely as is assumed by Pargiter. 

*) III, 6. According to this, the Suta Romaharaana and three of his pupils 
wrote the four fundamental PnrSnasamhitSs (mulasamhita). Similarly Bhagavata-Pnr. 
XII, 7. Cf. Burnouj, BhSgavata-Purana, I, Preface, pp. xxxvii.fif. However, we should not 
X^lace much reliance on these legends. 

«) A. M. T. Jackson, JBRAS., 21, 1905, Extra Number, pp. 67 ff . j A. 

62, 1908, 337 j Pargiter, Ano. Tnd, Hist. Trad, 85 49 ff, 

■ '66 
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all the Puraaas originated in b. single original Pura^a, There 
was never original Parana, any more than there was 
original Brahmaua whence all the Brahmanas sprang, or 
original Upanisad whence all the TJpanisads sprang. When, 
as we have seen above, ancient works here and there mention 
“ the Parana,” they only mean “ the old tradition ” or “ Purapta 
literature,” in the same way as the expressions “Veda” or 
“ ^ruti ” or “ Smrti ” are used in the singular. That our pre- 
sent Puranas are not the ancient works themselves which 
bore this title, can already be deduced from the fact that, in 
content, none of them agrees with the definition of the term 
Purana as given in themselves. According to this certainly 
very old definition,^' every Purana is to have “five character- 
istics” (pancalaksana) i.e. it is to treat five subjects: (1) 
Sarga, “creation,” (2) Pratisarga, “re-creation,” i e. the 
periodical annihilation and renewal of the worlds, (3) Vamsa, 
“ genealogy,” i. e. the genealogy of the gods and Rsis, (4-) 
Manvantarap.!, “ the Manu-periods of time,” i. e. the great 
periods, each of which has a Manu or primal ancestor of the 
human race, and (6) Yamsanucarita, “ the history of the 
dynasties, vis, “ the early and later dynasties whose origin is 
traced back to the sun (solar dynasty) and the moon (lunar 
dynasty). These five things only partly form the contents 
of the Puranas handed down to us; some contain much more 
than what is included in the “ five characteristics,” while 
others scarcely touch upon these subjects, but deal with 
quite different things. What is especially significant of al- 
most all our Puranas, their sectarian character, i. e. their 
being dedicated to the cult of some god or other, of Yisnu or 
Siva, is completely ignored by the old definition.-' In most 


’) It 18 found in the more important PnrSnas, also in the ancient Indian lexicon, 
tb© Amarakosa, as well as in other lexicons, 

') In the Brah'ma.yaiTartia-Pxiraip.a it’ is certainly said that the “ five characteristics 
are only for the v^apumnas, while the rmhapuraims (“ the great Puranas”) have tea 
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of these works there are also considerable sections on the 
rights and duties of the castes and of the Asramas, on the 
general brahmanical rites, especially the funeral sacrifices 
(sraddhas),^^as well as on particular ceremonies and feasts 
(vratas) in honour of Visnu or Siva, and frequently also sec- 
tions on Sahkhya and Yoga philosophy. 

In such Puranas as have preserved an old nucleus, we 
find sections on cosmogony and history of primeval times, 
corresponding to the “five characteristics.” We find, too, 
genealogical lists of the ancient royal houses, continued from 
the first kings, whose origin is traced hack to the sun and 
moon, down to the heroes of the great war of the Mahabha- 
rata. As our Purajias are ascribed to Vyasa, who is said to 
have lived at the beginning of the Kaliyuga contemporan- 
eously with the heroes of the Bharata battle, the history of 
“the past” ends with the death of the Panda vas or shortly 
afterwards.'^^ In several of these Puranas,®* however, the 
royal dynasties of the “past” are followed by lists of the 


“ characteristics,” including “ praise of Vi§na and the gods indiYidually.” The Bhagavata- 
Purana likewise mentions “ ten characteristics ” of the “ Parana ” in two places (II, 10, 1 
and XII, 7, 8 ff.). (See E. Burnouf^ Le Bh&gavata PurB-na, t. I. Pr^f,, pp. xivi Jff,) But these 
definitions, too, only partly correspond to the contents of the actaally exisfci ng Puranas. 

Here the Purap-as often agree literally with later law'-books, 0/. W» Galand^ 
Altindischer Ahnenknlt, pp. 68, 79, 112. 

~) When the Kaliyuga era had become current the Indians felt the need of 
associating the starting-point of the era with some important “historical” 
event, and they used the Bharata battle for this purpose. There was, however, a school 
of astronomers, thus Varahamihira (died A. B, 587) with whom the historian Kalha:ga 
agrees, which does not date the beginning of the Kaliyuga from the battle of the 
Mahabharata, but reckons this battle as having been fought in the 663rd year of the 
Kaliyuga (2449 B. C.). In the Aihole inscription (634 A. D.) the date “ after the Bharata 
battle ” is already mentioned. Cf. J. E. Meet, JRAS., 1911, 675 Indian kings were 
Just as fond of tracing their ancestry back to those who fought in the Bharata battle as 
European princes were anxious to prove their descent from the heroes of the Trojan war, 
Gf. Rupson, Cambridge History, I, p. 307. I consider it as entirely contrary to historical 
criticism to draw chronological conclusions as is done by Pargiter (Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad., 
pp. 175 ff.) from this fiction of the coincidence of the Bharata battle with the beginning 
of the Kaliyuga, 

f) Matsya-, Vayu-, Brahma^la-, Bhavi§ya-, yi93?.u-, Bhagavata,- and Garu^a-rura3;^as. 
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kings of the “ future ” in the form of In these 

lists of kings of the Kali era, we meet, among others, the 
dynasties of the ^itoagas, Nandas, Mauryas, Suhgas, Andhras 
and Guptas which are well known in history. Among the 
Sisunagas are Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, who are mentioned 
in Jain and Buddhist writings as contemporaries of Maha^Ira 
and Gautama Buddha (6th to 6th century B. G.}; and with the 
Maurya Candragupta, who came to the throne in 322 B. 0., 
we emerge into the clear daylight of history. Though these 
lists of kings of the Kaliyuga can only be utilised as historical 
sources, with caution and discrimination,^^ V. A. Smith has 
shown that the VisniU-Burana is very reliable as regards the 
Maurya dynasty (326-185 B. 0.) and that the Matsya-Purana 
is also very reliable as regards the Andhra dynasty (which 
came to an end about 225 A. D.) whilst the Vayu-Purana 
describes the rule of the Guptas as it was under Candragupta 
I (about 320-330 A. D.). At the end of the lists of kings, 
these Puranas enumerate a series of dynasties of low and 
barbarian descent (Sudras and Mlecchas), such as Abhiras, 
Gardabhas, Sakas, Yavanas, Tusaras, HOnas and so on, which 
were contemporary with the former, and then follows a dreary 
description of the Kali age. This prophecy reminds us of the 
account given by the Chinese pilgrim Sung-yun of the 
barbarian invasions in the northern Punjab in about 165 A. D. 


In JIamayaijLa IV, 62, 3 ^mana means ** a prophecy made in olden times.” 

F. E. Pargiter has rendered Talnable services to the criticism of these lists of 
kings, by his book ; The Pura^a Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, London, 1913. 
It is probable that the sources of these prophecies are ancient annals and chronicles j for 
thi® reason we find occasional expressions such as ** abhavat,” smrta ” in our texts, 
in spite of the prophetical future tense (ci, Pargiter, 1. c., p. ix). Pargiter gives good 
reasons for the hypothesis that these sources were written in Prakrit 5 but we should not 
therefoia»>^: 3 .ajnp to the conclasion that the Purap^as as a whole were translated from the 
Prakrit. Fargiter’s views have been contested by A, B. Keith^ JRAS., 1914, 1021 j 1915, 
328 ft. Of. the discussion ih. 241 ff., 516 ff., 799 

») Early History, pp. 11 ff. ; ZDMG., 56, 1902, 654, 672 f. j 57, 1903, 607 f. 0/, D. 
R. Bhamdarlcatj JBBAS,, 22, 156 f. 

*) Cf. B. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, I, p. cj Smith, Early 
History, p. 328. 
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and of Kalhana’s^^ vivid description of the rule of the Hun 
chieftains Toramana (about 500 A. D.) and Mihirakula (about 
515 A. D.) who ruled » like the god of death in the kingdom 
swamped by the barbarian hordes,” and, surrounded day 
and night by thousands of murderers, took no pity even on 
women and children. Moreover, foreign dynasties ruled in 
India over and over again as early as in the first centuries of 
the Christian era. It is possible that we naay have to inter- 
pret the prophecies about the evil Kaliyuga as an echo of 
these various barbarian invasions and foreign rules. The 
data are, however, too confused to serve as a basis for safe 
conclusions as to the date of origin of the Puranas. All that 
we can safely conclude is that che earlier P ura n as mus t have 
come into being hefors 'Tfie fih century, for ^ither later 
dynasties nor later famous rulers such as for instance Harsa, 
occur in the lists of kings. 

Another point which would seem to bear out the theory 
that the earlier Puranas had come into being, with, to all 
intents and purposes, their present form, as early as in the 
first centuries of the Christiap era, is the striking resemblance 
between the Buddhis t Mahayan a texts of the first centuries 



of the Christian era, and . t he.. .P. uranas . The Lalitavistara"^ 

not only calls itself a “Purapa,” but really has much in 
common with the Puranas. Texts like Saddharmapupdarlka, 
Karandavyuha and even some passages of the Mahavastu, 
remind us of the sectarian Purapas not only by reason of the 
boundless exaggerations but also on account of the extra- 
vagance in the praise of BhaMi. The Digambara Jains, too, 
composed Furapas from the 7th century onwards.®^ 

It used to be the general opinion of Western scholars 
that our Purapas belong to the latest productions rfjjanskrit 


Rajatarangini I, 289 ff. Gf, Smithy Early History, 828 333 ff. 

®) Eavi^e^a wrote the Padmaptira^a in 660 A. D. See also Pargiter^ Mirka^deja 
Far%a TransL, p* xiv. 
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literature and only originated in the last thousand years. 
This view is certainly no longer tenable, For the poet Bam 
already (about 625 A.D.) knows the Puranas well, and relates 
in his historical romance Harsacarita; how he attended a 
reading of the Vayu-Purana in his native village. The philo- 
sopher Kumarila (abou t 750 A.D.) relies on the Puranas as 
^sources of law, while B anhara (9tb century) and Bammuja 
'(12th century) refer to them as ancient and sacred texts in 
support of their philosophical doctrines. It is also important 
that the Arabian traveller Alberunl (about 1030 A,D.) is very 
familiar with the Purapas, gives a list of the “eighteen 
Puranas,” and not only quotes Aditya, Yayu, Matsya, and 
1 Vispu-Purana, but has also studied one of the later Purapa 
texts, the Vispudharmottara, very minutely.^* The erroneous 
opinion that the Purapas must be “ quite modern ” is also 
connected with the formerly prevalent notion that the Purapa 
religion, the Visnu and Siva worship, was of a late date. 
More recent investigations have proved, however, that the 
sects of the Visnu and Siva worshippers at all events 


This view wns first expressed by H. H. Wilson and often repeated after him. 
He saw references to the Mahomedan conquest in the description of the Kaliyuga. 
Vans Kennedy (see Wilson, Works X, 257 fiE.) already advocated emphatically a greater 
antiquity of the ParSnas. 

C7. a. Bmer, Ind. Ant., 19, 1890, 382 t. j 25, 1896, 328 i P. Beussen, System 
des Yedanta, Leipzig, 1883, "p. 36 ; Smith, Early History, pp. 22 ff. A manuscript of the 
Skanda-Purana in Gnpta script is assigned by Saraprasdd ^dstri (JASB,, 1893, p. 250) to 
tbe middle of the 7th century. In records of land-grants of the 6th century B. 0. verses 
are quoted, which, according to Pargiter (JRAS., 1912, 248 , Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad., p. 

49), occur only in the Padma-, Bhavi§ya-, and Brahma-Purapa, and hence he concludes 
that these particular Puranas are earlier. It is more probable, however, that these 
verses both in tbe inscriptions and in the Pni*anas were taken from earlier Dharmasastras, 
Cf. Keith, JRAS., 1912, 248 fit., 756, and Fleet, ih,, 1046 Fleet himself believes that 
chronological deductions could be made from tbe fact that in some of the Piirapas the 
planets, beginning with the sun, are enumerated in the same order in which they appear 
in the days of the week, which points to the period after 600 A. D. However, any 
arguments of this nature are conclusive merely for isolated chapters, and not for complete 
Purajgia texts* 
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reach back to pre-Christian and perhaps pre- Buddhist 
times.^^ 

The orthodox Hindus themselves regard the Puranas as 
extremely ancient. They believe that the same Yyasa v^ho 
compiled the Vedas and composed the Mahabharata was also, 
in the beginning of the Kaliyuga,^V the present age of the 
world, the author of the eighteen Puranas. But this Vyasa 
is a form of the exalted god Visnu himself, “for ’’(says the 
Vispu-Purana) “ who else could have composed the Maha- 
bharata ?” His pupil was the Suta Lomaharsapa, and to him 
he imparted the Puranas.®* Thus the Purapas have a divine- 
origin. And the Vedanta philosopher Sankara, for a proof of 
the personal existence of the gods, turns to Itihasas and 
Puranas, because these, as he says, rest not only upon the 
Veda, but also upon sense- perception, namely on the percep- 
tion of people like Vyasa, who personally spoke with the 
gods.^* The authority of the Purapas certainly cannot be 
compared with that of the Vedas. Itihasa and Purana are, to 
a certain extent, merely a supplement to the Veda, principally 
intended for the instruction of women and Stidras, who are not 
entitled to the study of the Veda. Thus already an ancient 
verse says : “By Itihasas and Puranas the Veda is to be 
strengthened : for the Veda fears an unlearned man, thinking 
that the latter might injure it.” Only the Veda, says 


0 OJ. G, Buhler, Ep. Iiid» II, 1894, p. 95. Kadphises 11 (about 78 A. D.) was 
so ardent a giva-worshipper that he had a picture of Siva stamped on his coins (Y. A, 
Smithj l./C,.:, P. -318).: , ■ . 

Thus according te Mahabh. XII, 349 and gahkara in his commentary on the 
Vedanta-Sutras III, 3, 32. 

Yisnu-Purana III, 4 and 6. The name Lomaharsana (or Romaharsana) is 
explained etymologically in the Yayu-Purana I, X6, as “one who, by his beautiful narrations, 
causes the hoirs (loman) on the bodies of the hearers to stand on end (har 9 a?ia) with joj.” 

*) Yed.-SA. I, B, 33. SHE., Yol. 34, p. 222, Sankara adds ; Prom the fact that 
men no longer to-day speak with the gods, it in no wise follows that this was not the case 
in ancient times. 

The verse is quoted by Eamffinuja (SBE., Yol. 48, p. 91) as a PurS^a text. 
It is to be found in VSyn-Pnr. 1, 201 f Mahftbhar. I, 1, 267, and Yasi§tha-Pharmas. 27, 6. 
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Mmrnmja^ serves for the attainment of the highest 
knowledge, the knowledge of Brahman, while Itihasa and 
Parana lead only to the cleansing from sins. The Puranas, 
then, are sacred books of the second grade. This is easily 
explained, for originally the Pura^ias were not priestly litera- 
ture at all. The SMas or bards were undoubtedly the creators 
and bearers of the oldest Purana poetry as well as of the 
epic/’ This is also borne out by the circumstance that in 
almost all the Puranas the Suta Lomabarsana or his son 
Ugrasravas, “the Sauti,” i.e. “the son of the Suta,” appears 
as narrator. This is so much the case that and Sauti 
are used almost as proper names in the Pui^nas. But the 
Suta was certainly no Brahman, and he had nothing to do 
with the Veda.^’ But when this old bard poetry ceased, we 
do not know when, this literature did not pass into the hands 
of the learned Brahmans, the Veda-knowers, but the lower 
priesthood, which congregated in temples and places of pil- 
grimage, took possession of it ; and these rather uneducated 
temple-priests used it for the glorification of the deities whom 
they served, and in later times more and more for the recom- 
mendation of the temples and places of pilgrimage in which 


0 SBE., Vol. 48, pp. 338 f. 

®) This is expressed most clearly by JRamamtja (on Ted.-Si(i. [IT, 1, 3, SBE., 
Yol. 48, p. 413) when he says that the PurSnas have indeed been proclaimed by the 
Creator Hiranyagarbha, but that they, just as Hiranyagarbba himself, are not free from 
the qualities of passion (rajas) and of darkness (tamas) and are therefore subject to 
'■error.'" , 

®) According to the YSyu- and the Padma-Purana, the preservation of the 
genealogies of the gods R§is and famous kings, is the duty of the S Stas, Cf, Fargiter, 
Anc, Ind. Hist. Trad,, pp. 16 fp. Thus even at the present day the Bhatas preserve the 
genealogies of the K§atriyas ; see C. T. Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu India, II, 
Poona, 1924 f pp. 260 ff. 

“ The Suta has no claim at all to the study of the Yedas,” says the Yayu- 
Puraria, I, 33, and also according to Bhag. Pur. I, 4, 13, the Suta is conversant with the 
whole realm of literature wtth the eatcepfwn of the Veda,'* C/. E. Burnouf, Le Bh^gavata- 
Purana I, pp. xxix and liii ft. 
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they maintained and often enriched themselves/^ But how 
very strongly, nevertheless, even to the present day, the 
Hindus believe in the sanctity of the Puranas, is best shown 
by a lecture delivered by Manilal N. Dvivedi at the Congress 
of Orientalists in Stockholm (1889)/> As a man of 'Western 
education he spoke of anthropology and geology, of Darwin 
and Haeckel, Spencer and Quatrefages, but only in order to 
prove that the view of life of the Puranas and their teachings 
upon the Creation are scientific truths, and he finds in them 
altogether only the highest truth and deepest wisdom — if one 
only understands it all correctly, i.e. symbolically. 

The Puranas are valuable to the historian and to the 
antiquarian as sources of political history by reason of their 
genealogies, even though they can only be used with great 
caution and careful discrimination/* At all events they are 
of inestimable value from the point of view of the history of 
religion, and on this head alone deserve far more careful study 
than has hitherto been devoted to them. They afford us far 
greater insight into ail aspects and phases of Hinduism — its 
mythology, its idol-worship, its theism and pantheism, its 
love of God, its philosophy and its superstitions, its festivals 
and ceremonies and its ethics, than any other works.'*^ As 
literary productions, on the other hand, they are by no means 
a pleasing phenomenon. They are in every respect regardless 


According to Manu III, 152, temple-priests (devalaka) cannot be invited to 
sacrifices any more than physicians and vendors of meat. The historian Kalhana speaks 
of these priests with, undisguised contempt. 0/- M. A. Steiriy Kalhana^s Eajatarangipi..,.,. 
translated... Westminster, 1900), Yol. I, Introduction, p. 19 f. The epics, as well as the 
Puranas, are now-a-days recited by special reciters ” (Pathakas) or “ narrators ” 
(Kathakas) belonging to the Brahman caste. 

») OC, YIII Stockholm, II, pp. 199 ff. 

As historical sources they surely do not deserve such confidence as is placed 
in them by F, E. Pargiter (JBAS 1914, 267 ; Bhandarkar Com. Yol., p. 107 ff., and 
Anc. Tnd. Hist. Trad , 77 ff., 119 fic. and passim), 

*) Gf, Pargiter, EEE X, pp. 451 and J. N, Farquhar, Outline of the Religious 
Literature of India, p, 136 fif. and passim, 
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of form and proportions. The careless language and poor 
rersification, in which the grammar often suffers for the sake 
of the metre, are just as characteristic of these works as are 
the confused medley of contents and the boundless exaggera- 
tions. Just a few examples of the latter. "While in the 
Egveda Urvasi sojourns with Pururavas for years, the 
two lovers in the "Visnu- Parana spend 61,000 years in 
pleasure and delight. While even the older Puranas 
know only seven hells, the Bhagavata- Parana speaks of 
" hundreds and thousands ” of hells, and the Garuda-Purana 
counts no less than 8,400,000.^* The later the Parana — 
this may be regarded as a general rule— the more boundless 
are the exaggerations. This, too, indicates that it was an 
inferior class of literary men, belonging to the lower, unedu- 
cated priesthood, which was engaged in the transmission of 
the Puranas. Yet, many of the old legends of kings and 
some very old genealogical verses (anuvam&isloka) and song- 
verses (gathas) have been saved from the original hard poetry 
and incorporated into the later texts which have come down to 
us. Fortunately, too, the compilers of the Puranas, who col- 
lected their materials from anywhere and everywhere without 
choice, did not despise the good either, and received into their 
texts many a dialogue, in form and contents recalling the 
TJpanisads, as well as some profound legends, taken from the 
old ascetic poetry. Thus the following short survey of the most 
important Puranas and their contents will show that even in 
the desert of Purana literature oases are not wanting. 

SURVBT OF THE PXJRiNA-LlTBEATUEB. 

In the Puraiaas themselves which have come down to us, 
the number of existing Purapis “ composed by Vyasa ” is 



Scherman, YitioBslitieratur, p. 32 f. 
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unanimously given as eighteen \ and also with reference to 
their titles there is almost complete agreement. Most of the 
Pura^as also agree in the order in which they enumerate the 
eighteen Pura^as, viz.: 


1 . 

Brahma 

10. 

Brahmavaivarta 

2. 

Padma 

11. 

Laifiga 

3. 

Vais^iava 

12. 

Varaha 

4. 

^aiva or Vayaviya 

13. 

Skanda 

6. 

Bhagavata 

Jl4. 

Vamana 

6. 

Naradlya 

15. 

Kaurma 

7. 

Marka^ideya 

16. 

-^17. 

Matsya 

8. 

Igneya 

Garu(}a 

9. 

Bhavisya or Bhavisyat 

18. 

BrahmaD(Ja 


It is peculiar that this list of “ eighteen Pura^as ” is given 
in each one of them, as though none were the first and none 
the last, but aU had already existed when each separate 
one was composed. All these Pura^as point out in extra- 
vagant terms the advantages to be attained both in this 
world and in the world beyond, by reading and hearing these 


The list is giyen thus in Vi^nn.P. Ill, 6 ; BhSgayata-P. XII, 18 (yarying only 
slightly XII, 7, 23 f.) ; Fadma-P. I, 62 j Var5ha-P, 112 ; Matsya-F. 63 ; Agni-P, 272 and at 
the end of the Markandeya-P. Fadma«P. lY, III ; YI,219 ; and Karma- F. I, 1 only diverge 
by putting 6 after 9. Padma-P. lY, iii has also the order 16, 13, 12, 16, 14 instead of 
12-16, and Padma-P. YI, 263 has the order 17, 13, 14, 16, 16 instead of 13-17. Sanra-P. IX, 
6 f. has the order 5, 8, 7, 9, 6 instead of 6-9. The Linga-P. (see Anfrecht, Bodl. Cat,, p, 
44) has fche order : 1-6, 9, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 14-17, 13, 18, A list in which the order ig 
quite different, is that of the YSyu-P. 104, 1 ff; Matsya, Bhayi§ya, MSrkandeya, Brahma- 
yaiyarta, Brabmanda, BhSgavata, Brahma, Yamana, Adika, Anila (t.e. Yiyn), HtodTya, 
Yainateya {is, Garuda), PSdma, Kiirma, Sankara (Sankara ? YarSha ?), Skinda. (These are 
only 16, though 18 PurSnas ”) are spoken about 5 a verse has probably been omitted. For a 
similar list in the PuranasamhitSsiddhSntasSra, see F. B. Gamhier-Parryj Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS. purchased for the Max Milller Memorial Fund, Oxford, 1922, p. 43.) The 
list in the Devibhagavata-P. (quoted by Burnouf, BhSgayata-Pur., Preface, I, p. Ixxxvi) 
also begins with the Matsya, but otherwise diverges. Alberun? (Sachan, I, p, 130) gives a 
list of the 18 FurSinas, which was read to him from the Yi$nu-PurSna, and which agrees 
with onr list, and also a second, widely diverging which was dictated to him. A list 
which is very different from the usual one is given in the Brhaddh&rma^PurSna 25, 18 ff. 
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works. In some places the length (number of slokas) of 
the various Purapas is mentioned, but the texts which have 
come down to us are mostly shorter. In one passage of the 
Padma-Pura^ (I, 62) all of the eighteen Puranas are 
enumerated as parts of Visnu’s body (the Brahma-Purana is 
his head, the Padma-Purana is his heart, etc.), and are thus 
all stamped as sacred books. In another text of the same 
work,®^ on the other hand, we find the Purai&as classified 
according to the three Gu^as from the standpoint of Vispu- 
ism. According to this classification, only the Vis^nite 
Purapas (Visnu, Narada, Bhagavata. Garuda, Padma, Varaha) 
are of the quality of “ goodness ” (sattvika) and lead to 
salvation; the Purapas dedicated to Brahman (BrahmSpda, 
Brahmavaivarta, Markapdeya, Bhavisya, Vamana, Brahma) 
are of the quality of “passion” (rajasa) and only serve to 
attain heaven ; whilst the Purapas in praise of Siva (Matsya, 
Kurma, Lihga, Siva, Skanda, Agni) are described as charged 
with “darkness” and as leading to hell. The texts which 
have come down to us, only partially agree with this arti- 
ficial classification.^’ All this is additional confirmation of 
the fact that none of the Purapas has come down to us in 
its original form. 

Besides the eighteen Purapas, which are often called the 
“ great Purapas ” (mahapurapa), some of the Purapas them- 
selves make mention of so-called Upapurapas or “ secondary 


Matsja-P. 53, 13 ; Bhagavata-P. XII, 13 j VSyu-P. 104, 1-10 : Agni-P. 272, 

®) In the UtfcaxSdhySya of the Fadma*P. 263, 81 flP. 

See above, p. 430. 

*) For instance, the Matsya-P., which is condemned as a tamasa, has both Vi§ouite 
and Sivaite chapters in onr text ; the Brahmavai^arta-P. is dedicated rather to than 

to Brahman, the Brahma-P, teaches stm- worship as well as Ti§nn and Siva worship, the 
Markandeya^P. and the Bhavi§ya-P. are not sectarian at all, and so on. The above classi- 
fication of the Pnranas also shows that we can hardly talk of a “ canon of eighteen 
PurSnas ” (s. Farquhar^ Outline, p* 225)5 for the PnrSnas are not the books of one religion , ^ 

neither do they form a unified whole in any respect. For the religious views of the 
PurSn as, cf, fargitefj BEE X, 451 fE. 
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PuraiiaSj” whose number also is occasionally ^ven as 
eighteen.’’ While, however, in the enumerations of the 
Puranas there is almost complete agreement with regard to 
the titles, this is by no means the ease with the titles of the 
Upapurapas. Obviously there was a definite tradition about 
the existence of eighteen Purap-as, while any modern reli- 
gious text could assume the title of an “ Upapurana,” if the 
author did not prefer to declare his work as a part of one of 
the “ eighteen PurSnas.” The latter is the ease especially 
with the exceedingly numerous Mahafmyas, i.e. “glorifica- 
tions ” of sacred places (places of pilgrimage, tirthas),^’ 
But also many Stotras^ i.e. “ songs of praise ” (usually to 
Visp.u or Siva, but also to other deities), Kalpas, i.e. “ rituals ” 
and Akhyanas or Upakhyanas, i.e. “ legends, ” give themselves 
out as belonging to one or the other of the ancient Purfinas. 

We no^v give a short summary of the contents of the 
eighteen Puranas, in which we can only dwell a little longer 
on the most important ones. 

1. The Brahma or Brahma-Buram.^^ This is given 
as the first in all the lists, and hence is sometimes called Kdi- 
Biirmya, i.e. “ the first Puraiia.”'*’ In the introduction it is 
related that the Rsis in the Naimisa-forest are visited by 
Lomaharsapa, the Suta, and they invite him to tell them of 
the origin and the end of the world. Thereupon the Suta 
declares himself prepared to impart to them the Purana 
which the creator Brahman once revealed to Daksa, one of the 


But the Matsya-Purana mentions only four UpapurSnas. The Brahmavai^^arta- 
P., without enumerating them, says that eighteen Upap. exist. The Knrma-F, enumerales 
them. 

®) The " MShStmyas ” of sacred texts or of rites and festivals are not so numerous. 

3) i.e. The Brahmaio Purana” or “The PurSna of Brahman”; all the other 
double titles, Vai§nava.(“ the Tiinuite”) or Yis^u-Purfina (“the PurSna of Yi§nu”) 
are similarly explained. The Brahma-PurSna has been published in AnSS No. 28. 

*) But there are other Puranas also whiph occasionally call themselves “ Adi« 
purSna.” Ind. Off. Oat., YI, p, H84 i, describes, for instance, an Upapurana 

which calls itself Adipurltna and is devoted to the praise of Kr§na and Eadba. 
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primal ancestors oftlie human race. Then follow the legends, 
more or less common to all the Puranas, of the creation of 
the world, the hirth of the primal man Manu and his descend- 
ants, the origin of the gods, demigods and other beings, 
about the kings of the solar and lunar dynasties, as well as 
a description of the earth with its yarious divisions, of the 
hells and heavens. By far the major portion of this Parana 
is devoted to glorifications (mahatmyas) of sacred places 
(tlrthas). Ondrade .%1 or Utkala (the present-day Orissa) with 
its sacred places and temples is described in very great 
detail. As Utkala owes its sanctity to sun-worship, we find 
here also myths of the origin of the Adi ty as (the gods of 
light) and of the sun-god Surya. The description of a forest 
sacred to ^iva in Utkala gives rise to stories of the birth of 
Uma, the daughter of the Himalaya, and her marriage with 
Siva, as well as other Siva myths. A hymn to Siva (Ohapt. 
37) is also inserted here. Nevertheless the Purapa is by no 
means Sivaite, for the Markapdeyakhyana (Ohapt. 52 ff.) 
contains numerous Vispu legends, and rituals and stotras of 
the Vispu cult. Here, too, (Ohapt. 178) the charming legend 
of the ascetic Kandu is related, who spends many hundred 
years in sweet love dalliance with a beautiful Apsaras, and 
finally awaking from the intoxication of love, thinks that 
only a few hours of a single day have passed. A large 
section (Ohapt. 180-212) is devoted to Krspa. The well- 
known legends of Krspa’s childhood, adventures and heroic 
deeds are told in exact, often literal agreement with the 
Visnu-Purana. The introduction to this passage mentions 
the incarnations of Vispu, which are then described in detail 
in Ohapt. 213. The last chapters contain rules for the 


Printed in Ch. Lassen's '‘Anthologia Sanscritica,” translated into Greman by 
A. W. V. BcUegel, Tndiscbe Bibliothek, I, 1822, p, 257 and into Prenob by A. L. OUsy in 
JAI., 1822, p. 1 fif. The legend is also related in the Vif^u-P, 1, 15, 
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^raddhas, for amoral life, the duties of the castes and asramas, 
the rewards of heaven and the punishments of hell, and the 
merit of Visnu worship. Then come a few chapters on the 
periods of the world (yugas) and the periodical destruction 
of the world, and in conclusion explanations on Samkhya 
and Yoga and the path leading to salvation. 

The Gautamimahatmya, the glorification of the sacred 
places on the Ganges (Chapt. 70-175), frequently appears in 
manuscripts as an independent text. The Uttara-Khanda 
(i.e. “ last section ”) of the Brahma-Purana, which occurs 
in some manuscripts, is nothing but a mahatmya of a sacred 
river Balaja (Banas in Marwar ?). 

Surely only a small portion of what has come down 
to us as the Brahma-Purana can lay claim to be an 
ancient and genuine Purapa. About the middle of the 
7th century A.D. Hsiian-Tsang still found over a hundred 
Buddhist monasteries with a myriad monks, but he also 
already found 60 Beva temples in Orissa. Sivaism was 
introduced in Orissa in the 6th century, and Visnuism still 
later.*' As the sun temple of Konarka, which is mentioned 
in our Purana, was not built until 1 241, at least the 
large section on the sacred places of Orissa cannot be earlier 
than the 13th century.®' It is probable, however, that the 
Mahatmyas do not belong to the original Purana. 

The Saura-Pumrm,^^ which claims to be a supplement 
(khila) of the Brahma-Purana, but which is quoted as an 
authority by Bfemadri as early as in the 13 th century, proves 


Se© Th. Watters^ On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India (London, 1905 )y II, p, 
193 j W. Qroolce, ERE, Vol. 9, p. 566. 

®) Se© TTi'^sort, Works III, p. 18. 

Text published in AnSS No. 18, 1889. An analysis with extracts and partial 
translation of the work has been given by W. Das SaurapurSnam, Strasshiirg, 1908. 

The Saura«P. is sometimes also called Aditya-P. However, there is another Aditya-ParSna, 
which is different from, thoogh related to the Saura-P. See Jahn, 1. c., pp. ix, xiv and 
Festschrift Kuhn, p. 308. The Brahma-I^., too, is sometimes called 8anra-P.” 0/. 
^^gelingj Ind. Off. Oat. TI, p. 1185 ff. 
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that there must have been an earlier Brahma-Puraiia. The 
Saura-Pura^ia (the "Purana of the sun-god”) which is 
mentioned in the lists of the Upapuranas, is of great value 
as regards our knowledge of Sivaism, especially of the Linga 
cult. Its main purpose is to glorify god Siva. In many 
places, however, Siva is identified with the sun-god who reveals 
the Purana, or else the sun-god recommends Siva worship. 
The advantages of Siva worship are praised in the most 
extravagant terms, instructions are given for the worship of 
the god and the lihga. and many Siva legends are told. A 
few chapters also deal with the genealogies ; in Chapter 81 on 
the descent of Yadu there is a version of the UrvasI legend.^* 
In the philosophical sections the work takes up an inter- 
mediate position between the orthodox systems. On the one 
band Siva is explained as the Atman, in accordance with the 
Vedanta, and on the other hand the creation from the primal 
matter (prakrti) is explained, as in the Samkhya. Three 
chapters (38-40) are devoted to polemics against the system 
of Madhva (1197-1276), which is important from the point 
of view of chronology.®’ 

II. The Tadma or Padma-Tumna, There are two 
different recensions of this voluminous work.®’ The printed 
edition,^’ consisting of the six books Adi, Bhumi, Brahma, 


See P. E. PavoUntf GSAI 21, 1908, p. 291 £f., and Jahn, Das Saurapuranam, p. 81. 

®) See A. Barth in Melanges Charles de Harlez, Leyden, 1896, p. 12 ff. As Madhva 
lived from 1197-1276 and HemSdri wrote between 1260 and 1309, the Saura-Purana 
would have been compiled approximately hetween^ 1230 and 1250. However, as Chapters 
38-40 do not occur in all the MSS, {s. Edition, p. 125 note, and Eggelingy Ind. Off. Cat. VI, 
p. 1188), it is more probable that they have been interpolated, and that the work is earlier. 
Of. Jahn^ 1. c,, p. xiv. 

”) In the Parana itself (V, 1, 54 ; VI, 219, 28) and in the lists, the number of 
Slokas is said to be 65,000, However, according to Wilson, the Bengali recension only 
contains nearly 45,000 Slokas, whilst the edition contains 48,452. 

*) Edited by V.N. Mandlich in AnSS No, 28, 1894, 4 vols. At thej.end of .the Bhumi- 
Khanda in this edition there is a verse which enumerates the Khaadaa" "with the same 
titles and in the same order as in the Bengali MSS. The printed recension 'thus itself 
proves that the Bengali recension is the earlier one. 0/. Luders^ NGGW 1897, 1, p. 8. 
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Patala, Srsti and Uttara- Khanka, is a later recension. The 
earlier one, which has come down to us only in Bengali 
manuscripts, consists of the following five books or 
Khanfias.^^ 

Book I, SrsiiMcmJa, i.e. “section of the Creatioa,” com- 
mences with the usual introduction:^^ Lomaharsana sends 
his son, the Suta Ugrasravas, to the Naimisa forest to recite 
the Furanas to the Rsis assembled there. At the request of 
Saunaka he tells them the Padma-Purana, so-called after the 
lotus (padma) in which the god Brahman appears at the 
creation. The Suta then reproduces the account of the 
creation as he has heard it from Brahman’s son Pulastya. 
The cosmological and cosmogonic myths are here too related 
similarly as in the other Puranas. But in this book, it is not 
Visnu who is assumed as the first cause, but the highest 
Brahman in the form of the personal god Brahman. Never- 
theless, even this book is Visnuite in character, and contains 
myths and legends for the glorification of the god Visnu. 
After the account of the Or. ation come the usual genealogies 
of the solar dynasty, into which a section about the Pitrs, the 
“ fathers ” of the human race and their cult by means of 
Sraddhas has been interwoven,®^ and of the lunar dynasty down 
to the time of Krspa. .dyths are then told of the conflicts 
between gods and demons, followed by a chapter which is 


In the Sr§ti-Klianda 1, 53-60, the Padma-Purana is described as consisting of five Parvans ; 
(1) ?au§karam, treating of the creation, (2) Tirthaparvan, about mountains, islands and 
oceans, (3) a chapter on the kings who offered rich sacrificial gifts, (4) a chapter on the 
genealogies of the kings, and (5) a chapter on salvation. This, too, corresponds to the 
arrangement in the Bengali recension in all essentials. 

1) My account of the Bengali recension is based on the Oxford manuscripts, 
which I inspected in 1898, and on the descriptions by Atifrecht, Bodh Gat. I, p. 11 ff. and 
Wilson, Works ill, p. 21 ff.j VI, p. xxix ff. 

2) In the AnSS edition, too, the Srsti-Khanda begins as though it were the begin- 
ning of the Purana, bub it has 82 AdhySyas here, whilst in the Bengali recension it only 
consists of 46 (Wilson) or 45 (Aufrecht). 

Ohapt. 9-11 in AnSS edition, 
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of interest from the point of view' of • the ■ history, of 'religioiis^^ 
and from which we here give a short extract, ■, 

At first the gods were defeated by the demons. However^ Brhaspatij 
the teacher of the gods, finally caused the gods to triumph in the following 
manner. In the guise of Sukra, the teacher of the Asuras, he goes to the 
Asuras, and by means of heretical speeches, lures them from their pious 
faith in the Vedas, He tells them that the Veda and the tenets of the 
Vaisnavas and the Saivas are full of violence (bimsa), and that they are 
preached by married teachers. How then can there be any good in them ? 
How can &va, the god in the form of a semi-female (ardhanarlsvarah)^ 
surrounded by hosts of evil spirits and even adorned with bones, tread 
the path of salvation? How can Visnu, who uses viol enee, attain 
to salvation? If the path to heaven consists of felliag a tree to 
make a sacrificial stake out of it, of killing a sacrificial animal and 
causing slaughter, what is the path to hell ? How is it possible to attain 
heaven by sexual intercourse, or purity by earth and ashes ? Soma seduced 
TSra, the wife of Brhaspati ; Budha, the son whom she bore, violated her ; 
Indra committed adultery with Ahalya, the wife of the Rsi Gautama. 
Then the demons beg him to tell them to which god they can fly for 
safety. Brhaspati considers in what way he can demoralise them. 
Visnu now comes to his aid, by causing the phantom figures of a nude 
Jain monk (digambara) and a Buddhist monk (raktambara, ^^red- 
mantle to appear, to initiate the demons into Jain and Buddhist 
doctrines. After thus giving up their old (brahmanieal) way of life, 
they yield dominion to god Indra. 

One of the principal parts of the book consists of the des- 
cription of the lake Puskara (Pokher in Ajmir)/^ sacred to 
Brahman, which is recommended and glorified as a place of 
pilgrimage. Numerous myths and legends, many of which 
occur in different connections in other Puranas, are told 
in praise of Puskara. Moreover various feasts and vows 
(vrata) in honour of the goddess Durga are mentioned here. 


1) V, 13, 316 in AnSS edition. Of. Vi§nu*PuraQa III, 17, 41-18, 33. 

One of Siva’s forms is that of the half-female. His adornment is a wreath of 
human skulls, and bis retinue is formed by the Bhatas or ghosts. 

The Sr^ti-Khaicida is therefore also called Pau§kara-Khanda. 
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Thereupon the theme of the Creation is resumed. The hook 
concludes with myths of Visn.u as the destroyer" of demons, 
and the birth and marriage of Skanda.^> 

Book II, Bhumikliania,^^ i.e. “section of the earth,” 
begins with legends of Somas'arman, who in a later rebirth 
became the famous Visnu worshipper Prahlada The aim 
of the legends is to explain why on the one hand he was born 
among the demons, and yet, on the other hand, was able to. 
become so great a devotee of Yisnu. Besides a description 
of the earth, this book contains numerous legends which are 
intended to prove the sanctity of various tlrthas or holy 
places. Not only sacred places are regarded as tlrthas, but* 
also persons, such as the teacher, the father, or the wife. As » 
a proof of the fact that a wife can he a “ tirtha ” there is 
told,^^ for instance, the story of Sukala, whose husband 
goes on a pilgrimage and leaves her behind in want and 
misery ; the love-god Kama and the king of gods, Indra, try 
in vain to seduce her : she remains faithful to her husband, 
and when he returns from the pilgrimage, he (!) I’eceives a 
divine reward on account of the virtues of his wife. Here, 
too, in order to prove that a son can be “ a tirtha,” the story 
of Yayati and his son Puru, already known to us from the 
Mahabharata, is told. ■ 

Book III, Svarga7chm)4a^^'^ i.e. “ section of the heavens,” 
gives a description of the various worlds of the gods, of the 


The contents of the Sr§ti-IClianda are sfcill more variegated in the AnSS edition, 
where among other things, Ohapt, 61-63 are devoted to the cnlt of Ganesa and the final 
chapters to the cult of DurgS. The Adi-Khanda, with which the edition begins, consists 
almost entirely of MShatmyas of various Tirthas. Only the last chapters (50-60) deal 
with Vi§nu-bhakti and the duties of the castes and asramas. 

On the whole it corresponds to the Bhumifchanda in the AnSS edition. 

3) It is here taken for granted that the actual legend of PrahlSda, as told in the 
Visnu-Purana (see below) is known. 

"*^) SukalScarita in AnSS edition Adhy. 41-60. 

«) There is an English translation of the Svargakhauda by Panchanan Tarkaratna, 
Calcutta, 1906, which I have not seen. 
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highest heaven of Visnu, Vaikuntha, the worlds of the Bhutas, 
Pisacas, Gandharvas, Vidyadharas and Apsaras, the worlds 
of Surya, Indra, Agni, Yama, and so on, into which are 
woven numerous myths and legends. A mention of King 
Bharata gives rise to the narration of the story of Sakuntala, 
which is here not told as in the Mahabharata, but more in 
agreement with the drama of Kalidasa. A comparison of 
Kalidasa’s drama with the versions of the Mahabharata and 
of the Padma-Purapa shows that in all probability Kalidasa 
used the last-mentioned as a source.’^^ A description of the 
world of the Apsaras is the occasion for narrating the legend 
of Pururavas and Urvasi. Also numerous other legends, 
which are known from the epics, recur in this book. It 
further contains instructions upon the duties of the castes 
and of the asramas, upon the modes of Visnu-worship and 
much upon ritual and morality. 

Book IV, Tatalahhmjda, i.e. “ section of the nether 
world,” first describes the subterranean regions, in particular 
the dwellings of the Nagas or snake-deities. A mention of 
Eavapa is the cause of the narration of the whole Rama- 
legend, which is here given partly in conformity with 
the Ramayapa, but also often in literal agreement with 
Kalidasa’s epic Raghuvamsa.®^ Here we also find the 
Esyas'rnga-Iegend in a version which is older than that in our 
Mahabharata.®^ The actual Rama-legend is preceded by a 
story of the forefathers of Rama, beginning with Manu, the 


1) This has been ehown by Sarma, PadmapurSna and KSlidSsa, Calcutta, 1925 
(Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 17 E. 10). Professor SarmS here also gives the text of 
the SakuntalS episode according to the Bengali MSS. Wilson (Works III, p. 40) had 
maintained that fche FurSna utilised KslidSsa*s drama. 

H. Barma, 1. c., has made it appear probable that, in this case also, the Padma- 
Purana was Kalidasa^s source, and not, as Wilson (Works III, p. 47) assumed, that the 
compiler of the Parana drew from the Raghuvainsa. H. &arma, 1. c., has published a 
critical edition of the text of this chapter (which is missing in the AnSS edition). 

3) This has been proved by LMers, NGIGW 1897, 1, p. 8 ff. This circumstance is 
further proof of the greater antiquity of the Bengali recension of the Padma-P. 
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son of the sun-god, and his rescue from the flood. The slaying 
of Havana, who was a Brahman, has laid the ouilt of* the 
murder of a Brahman on Rama, By way of expiation he 
arranges a horse-sacrifice. In accordance with the prescribed 
rules, the horse destined for the sacrifice is let loose to roam 
at will for the space of one year, accompanied by a host of 
warriors with Satrughna at their head. The adventures of 
the steed and his followers on their wanderings over the 
whole of India take up a considerable portion of thebook- 
many sacred places are described, and legends attached to 
them are told. At length the horse reaches Valmiki’s 
hermitage, which is an occasion for narrating that part of 
the Rama-legend which concerns Detailed instruc- 

tion on the eighteen Purapuas then follows. Here it is said 
that Vyasa first pioclaimed the Padma-Purana, then sixteen 
others, and finally the Bhagavata-Purana, which is glorified as 
the most sacred book of the Visnu-worshippers. The book ends 
with a few chapters, probably added at a very late date, on 
Krsna and the cowherdtsses, with mention of Radha, on the 
duties of Visnu-worshippers, the sanctity of the Salagrama 
stone and other details of the Visnu eult.^’ 

Book V, TJUarahhatida, i.e. “ last section,” is a very long 
book expounding the Visnu cult and the feasts and ceremonies 
connected with it, in the most impressive manner. A large 
portion is devoted to the glorification of the month Magha, 
which is especially sacred to Vispu. The silliest of legends are 
related as evidence of the great merit of bathing during this 


TFiZsom (Works, III, p. 51) says : “This part of the work agrees in some respects 
with the Uttara-Riima Oha,ritra, but has several gossiping and legendary additions.” 

*) The Patalakhanda in the AnSS edition only partly agrees with that of the Bengali 
recension. The sequence of the chapters is different, and it also contains a few chapters 
devotedto the Siva cult (105.111). In the edition the Patalakhanda is preceded by the 
short Brahmakhanda, which consists mainly of descriptions of Visnuifce feast days. Cliapt. 
7, treating of the birthday feast ofBadha (radhajanmastami), indicates late origin. The 
cult of Radha is mentioned neither in the Mahabharata and the Harivamsa, nor in the 
RamSyana or the earlier Paranas. See below t?^3;hinavaivarta-Purana) 
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month. Another section glorifies the month Karttikeya, in 
which the giving away of lamps is especially meritorious. In 
order to give especial prominence to the Visnuite standpoint, 
the author causes Siva himself, in a conversation with his 
wife Parvati, to declare the glory of Vispu and to recite a 
long account of Vispu’s avataras, which involves a repetition 
of the entire Eama-legend in summary and the Krsp.a-legend 
with a fair amount of detail. In answer to Parvati’s (question 
who the heretics are, it is Siva himself who declares that the 
Sivaite teachers and the adherents of the Sivaite Pasupata 
sect are among the heretics. In another passage we find, 
curiously enough, the cruel goddess Durga holding forth upon 
Ahimsa. Siva also explains what Visnu-Bhakti is, and the 
various forms of the Vispu cult. This book also contains a 
glorification of the Bhagavadglta,^^ in fact there are legends 
to illustrate the merit of reading each single canto. One 
chapter contains the enumeration of the thousand names of 
Vispu, in another Eadha is identified with the great goddess 
Laksmi, and the celebration of her birthday is described 
The sectarian bias of this book cannot be better illustrated, 
however, than by the following legend ; 

A quarrel once arose among the Rsis as to which of the three great 
gods, Brahman, Visnu or Siva, was deserving of greatest worship. In 
order to dissolve their doubts, they request the great ascetic Bhrgu to go 
to the gods and convince himself personally which of them is the best. 
Accordingly Bhrgu at first repairs to the mountain KailSsa to visit Siva, 
and is announced by Siva’s janitor Nandin. But Siva is just enjoying the 
love of his wife, and does not admit the Esi at all. Thus insulted, the 
Esi pronounces a curse on Siva, condemning him to take on the shape of 
the generative organs,®! and to be worshipped not by Brahmans, but 

*) Gitatnahatniya, Adhy. 171-188 in AnSS edition, where a gloridoation of the 
Bhagavatapuraaa (Adhy, 189-194) follows after it. This BhagavatarrjaihStmya also appears 
as an mdependent work in MSS* as well as. in printed editions. The Magharnahatmya and 
other pai’ts of the Uttara-kbanda also occur as independent works. 

-) This refers to the worship of the Yoni and the Linga as symbols of the god Siva. 
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only by hei’eties. Thereupon Bhrgu goes to the world of Brahman. The 
god is seated upon his lotus-throne, surrounded by the gods. The Rsi 
bows before him in reverential silence, but filled with pride. Brahman does 
not even rise to greet him and to honour him as a guest. Spurred to 
anger, Bhrgu pronounces a curse whereby Brahman is to enjoy no worship at 
all from the human race. ‘ ) The saint now goes to the mountain Mandara 
in Visim’s world. 'Fhere he sees the god reposing upon the world-snake, 
while LaksmI caresses his feet. He awakens the god roughly by a kick on 
his chest. Visnu awakens, gently strokes the sage’s foot, and declares that 
he feels highly gratified and honoured by the touch of his foot. He and 
his wife hasten to rise, and do honour to the Esi with divine garlands, 
sandalwood oil, etc. Then the great ascetic bursts into tears of joy, bows 
before the “ treasury of mercy,” and praises V isnu as the highest god, 
when he exclaims : “ Thou alone sbalt be worshipped by the Brahmans, 
none other of the gods is worthy of worship. They shall not be worshipped. 
Brahman, Siva and the other gods, for they are charged with passion 
(rajas) and darkness (tamas) : thou alone, endowed with the quality of 
goodness (sattva), shalt be worshipped by the first-born {i.e. the Brahmans). 
Let him who honours other gods, be counted among the heretics.” Then 
Bhrgu returns to the assembly of the Esis and tells them the result of his 
visit to the gods.® 1 

A kind of appendix to the TJ ttarakhanda is fornaed by the 
Kriyayogmara^^ i.e. “ the essence of Toga by works,” 
which teaches that Visnu should be worshipped not by 
meditation (dhyanayoga), hut by pious acts, above all by 
pilgrimages to the Ganges and the celebration of the festivals 
dedicated to Visjiu. In evidence of the fact that the fulfil- 
ment of all possible desires can be attained by worshipping 


This is an allusion to the fact that there is scarcely any cult of Brahman in 

India. 

In the Bengali recension this legend is found in the middle, in the AnSS edition 
at the end of the 0ttara.khanda, which contains only 174 Adhyayas in the Bengali recen- 
sion, but 282 in the edition. 

Many extracts from this book which is mentioned in the list of UpapurSnas, 
Bfhaddharma-P. 25, 24, have been translated into German by A. E. Wollheim da Fonseca^ 
Mythologie des alten Indien, Berlin, s. a. The same scholar has given an analysis of the 
hook in the ” Jahresbericht der deutsohen itnorgeniftndisohen Gesellschaft,’* 1846, p. 153 C 
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Visiau on the bank of the Ganges, many silly legends are told, 
but also the beautiful love story of Madhava and Sulocana.^’ 
It is quite impossible to say anything definite as to the 
date of the Fadma-Pura^a. It is obviously a rather loose 
compilation, the parts of which belong to totally different 
periods, and are probably many centuries apart. The common 
characteristic of the five or six books is merely their rigidly 
sectarian character, for all of them inculcate the cult of 
Visnu.®* Moreover, all these books contain references to 
fairly modern aspects of the Visnu cult, such as the adoration 
of Kadha as a goddess, the sanctity of the Salagrama stone, of 
the Tulsi plant, and the like. The latest portions are certain- 
ly later than the Bhagavata-Purana, which belongs to the 
latest works of Purana literature. Nevertheless there is sure 
to be an ancient nucleus at least in the Srsti, Bhumi, Svarga 
and Patala Khandas. It remains the tasfi: of future research 
to extract this ancient nucleus.®* 

III. The Vaisnava or Fisipu-Purdjm^^ This is the 
main work of the Yaisigavas or Visnu-worshippers, and is 
frequently quoted as an authority by the philosopher 
Eamanuja, the founder of the Yispuite sect of the Eamanujas, 
in his commentary on the Yedanta-sutras. In this work 
Yisjiu is praised and glorified as the highest being, as the one 
and only god, with whom Brahman and Siva are one, and as 
the creator and preserver of the world. Yet it is precisely 
this Purapa which lacks all references to special feasts, 


Freely rendered into German verse by A. F, Graf von Schackj Stimmen vom 
Ganges, p. 156 ff. 

®) The Sp^ti-kbanda, where Brahman is in the foregronnd, is an exception. 

An essential preliminary for this would be a critical edition of the Padma- 
Furana on the basis of the Bengali manuscripts. 

'*) Edited, with Ratnagarbha's commentary, Bombay sake 1824. An older 
commentary is that of ^ridhara, from which Eatnagarhha has copied, s. EggeUng^ Ind, Off. 
Gat. VI, pF 1310. Translated by H, H. Wilsofit London 1840 (and Works, Yols. YI-X) and 
by Manmatha Nath Dutt^ Calcutta, 1894, 
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sacrifices and ceremonies dedicated to Visnu; not eTen Visnu- 
temples are mentioned, nor places sacred to Visnu. This 
already leads to an assumption of the great antiquity of the 
work. The Visnu-Purapa, too, approaches the most closely 
to the old definition of Parana (see above p. 522) , contain- 
ing but little that is not included in those “ five characteris- 
tics.” Its character is more that of a unified composition 
than of a mere compilation, which is the case with most of the 
other Purapas. The fact that the title “ Visnu-Purana ” 
was hardly adopted at all for later works, Mahatmyas 
and such like,^^ likewise indicates that we are here 
dealing with a work of the earlier Parana literature, 
which, on the whole, at least, has been preserved in its 
original form.^^ 

A more detailed summary of the contents of this Parana 
will best serve to give the reader an idea of the contents 
and significance of the Puranas altogether. 

The work, which consists of six sections, begins with a 
dialogue between Parasara, the grandson of Vasistha, and 
his pupil Maitreya. The latter asks his teacher about the 
origin and nature of the universe. To this Parasara replies 
that this question reminds him of that which he had once 
heard from his grandfather Vasistha; and he prepares to 


Aufrecht CO. I, 591 j 11, 140 j III, 124, mentions only a few stotras and minor texts 
whicli claim to be parts of the Vi§nu-Purana. Nevertheless it is noteworthy that Matsja- 
and Bhagavata-Purana give the nnmber of slokas of the Visnu-Purana as 23,000, while in 
reality it has not quite 7,000 verses, and that also a “ Great Vi$nu.Purana'’ (Brhadvisnu- 
purana, Aufrecht^ CO. I, 591) is quoted. 

It is no more possible to assign any definite date to the Vi^nu-Purana than it is 
for anylother Parana. Fargiter (Ano. Ind. Hist. Trad., p SO) may be right in thiuki g that 
it cannot be earlier than the 5th century. A. D. However, I do not think that it is much 
later. Of. Farquhar, Outline, p. 143. 0. V. Vaidya (History of Mediaeval Hindu India, I, 
Poona 1921, p. 350 ff.j JBEAS 1925, 1, p. 165 t) endeavours to prove that the Yisnu-P. 
is not earlier than the 9th century, for he aBsnmes that the Kailakila or Kaihkila Yavanas 
mentioned in IV, 24 reigned in Andhra between 675 and 900 A.D., and were at the 
height of their power about 782 A.D. This ^.ssumptionjs, however, purely hypothetical 
and not proven. 
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repeat that which he had heard. Contrary to the tradition 
(occurring, moreover, in the Visnu-Purana itself), which 
ascribes all the Puranas to Vyasa, Parasara is here directly 
called the of the work. After he has first glorified 

• Visnu in a hymn, he gives an account of the creation tJie 
worlds as it recurs, fairly uniformly, in most of the Puranas.*^ 
Philosophical views, essentially belonging to the Sahkhya- 
philosophy, are here in a remarkable manner mingled with 
popular mythical ideas, for which we can find many parallels 
among primitive peoples. 

Attached to the account of the creation of the gods and 
demons, of the heroes and the primal ancestors of the human 
race, are numerous mythological narratives, allegories and 
legends of ancient kings and sages of primeval times. We 
have already become acquainted with many of these narratives 
in the Mahshharata ; thus that of the of the 

oceanP There is -here a particularly poetical description 
of the goddess of Portune and Beauty, St% arising in radiant 
beauty out of the twirled milk-ocean, and throwing herself 
on Visnu’s breast. In a splendid hymn she is glorified and 
invoked by Indra as the mother of all beings, as the source 
of all that is good and beautiful, and as the giver of all 
happiness. Just as this piece serves, above all, for the glori- 
fication of Visnu, whose wife Bn is, so it is in all the other 
narratives always Vimu, whose praise is sung in an extra- 
vagant manner. In the description of the power which can 
be gained by the worship of Yisnu, Indian fancy knows no 
bounds. One example is the myth of the prince Dhrma, who, 
vexed by the preference shown to his brother, entirely gives 
himself up, still as a boy, to austerities and Visnu-worship, 


A summary of the accoimts of the creation in the PurSnas is given by Wilhelm 
Jahn^ Uber die kosmogonischen Grtmdanschattnngen im Manava-Dharma-Salstram. Diss., 
Leipzig, 1904. 

®) See above, p. 389. A collection of all the passages that are common to the Yi^nn- 
PnrSna and the Mahabharata is given by A. Holtmmann, MahSbharata, lY, 36 ' 
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so tbat Visnu finds himself compelled to grant him his wish 
of becoming something higher than his brother, and even 
than his father; he makes him the Pole-star, which is higher 
and of greater constancy than all the other stars of the 
heavens.^’ The power of faith in Visnu, however, finds 
its most magnificent expression in the legend of the boy 
Hrahlada (I, 17-20), whom his father, the proud demon-king 
Hirapyakasipu, in vain tries to dissuade from his Visnu- 
worship. No weapon can kill him, neither snakes nor wild 
elephants, neither fire nor poison nor magic spells can barm 
him. Hurled down from the balcony of the palace, he falls 
gently on the bosom of the earth. He is thrown fettered 
into the ocean, and mountains are piled upon him — but on 
the floor of the ocean he sings a hymn to Visnu, his fetters 
drop off, and he hurls the mighty hills from him. Questioned 
by his father whence his marvellous powers are derived, 
Prahlada replies : 

“Whatever power I possess, father, is neither the result of magic 
rites, nor is it inseparable from my nature; it is no more than that 
which is possessed by all in whose hearts Aeyuta abides. He who 
meditates not of wrong to others, but considers them as himself, is free 
from the effects of sin, inasmuch as the cause does not exist; but he 
who inflicts pain upon others, in act, thought, or speech, sows the seed 
of future birth, and the fruit that awaits him after birth is pain. I wish 
no evil to any, and do and speak no offence ; for I behold Kesava ®) in 
all beings, as in my own soul. Whence should corporeal or mental 
suffering or pain, inflicted by elements or the gods, affect me, whose 
heart is thoroughly purified by him? Love, then, for all creatures will 
be assiduously cherished by all those who are wise in the knowledge that 
Hari®) is in all things.” 


') I, 11 f. A more detailed version of the myth is to be found in the BhSgavata. 
Pnraga (IV, 8 f.) ; on this is based the poem by Schach, Stimmen vom Ganges, p. 189 ff. 

®) Names of Yignu. 

3) Also a name of Yisnu. 

*).I, 19, 1—9. Translated by B. B. Wilson. A version of the same legend is 
found in the BhSgavata. P. VII, 4-6, on which the poetical rendering by Schack, Stimmen 
vom Ganges, p. 1 ff, is based. 
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Book II oi the Visnu-Puraiaa first gives (Ohapt. 1-12) a 
fantastic description of the world. The seven continents and 
the seven oceans are described, in the midst of vrhich is 
situated Jam bud vlpa with the golden mountain Meru, the 
dwelling of the gods. In Jambudvipa is Bharatavarsa, i.e. 
“ India,” whose lands, mountains and rivers are enumerated. 
After this description of the earth follows a description of 
Patala, the nether world, in which the snake-gods dwell; 
next follow an enumeration and description of the still deeper- 
situated Narakas or hells. Asa contrast there now follows 
a description of the heavenly spheres, the sun, the chariot 
of the sun and the sun-horses, with astronomical expositions 
on the sun’s course, the planetary system, and the sun as 
giver of rain and preserver of beings. Next follows a des- 
cription of the moon, of its ear, its horses, its course, and its 
relation to the sun and planets. The section concludes with 
the statement that the whole world is but Visnu, and that he 
alone is the only reality;^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In connection with the name Bharatavarsa there is then 
related (Chapt. 13-16) a legend of king Bharata of old,^^ 
which, however, only serves as an introduction to a philo- 
sophical dialogue in which the ancient cZoc/nwe of Unity 
of All, familiar from the Upanifads, is presented from the 
Visiauite standpoint. The style of the whole section recalls 
that of the Upanisads in many respects. The substance of the 
legend is as follows : 

King Bharata was a devout worshipper of Visnu. One day he went 
to bathe in the river. While he was bathing, a pregnant antelope came 
out of the forest to drink. At the same moment there was heard in 
close proximity, the loud roar of a lion. The antelope is startled, and, 
with a mighty leap, darts away. In consequence of her leap, her young 


») Of. E. Leumann, nie Bharata-Sage, ZDMG, 48 1894, p. 65 ff., and August Blau, 
Das BharafcopSkhjfina des Vi§titi-Pnrai 5 a f Beitrfige ztlt Bficherkiinde und Philologie August 
Wilmanus ssam 25 M&rt 190S gewidmet, Leipzig, 1903, p. 206 ff.) 
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one is born and sbe herself dies, Bharata took the young one with him 
and; reared it io his. hermitage. From that time onwards nothing bat 
the antelope ooneeined. him. She was - his one thooght^ his one care. 
And when at last, still thinking only of the antelope, he died, he was 
soon afterwards boro again as an antelope, but with the remembranee 
of Ins former existence* In this antelope-existence -also, he worshipped 
Vison and practised austerities, so that, in his next birth, he came into the 
world as the son of a pious Brahman. Although, as such, he^ had aequired' 
the highest knowledge, the doctrine of the unity of all, yet he troubled 
about no Veda- study, performed no brahmanical rites, spoke disconnectedly 
and ungrammatically, went about dirty and in torn garments— in short 
he behaved absolutely like an idiot. He was universally despised, and 
employed in the low work of a slave. Thus it happened that lie was 
once employed by a servant of king Sauvira as the king^s palanquin-bearer. 
On this occasion a conversation takes place between the apparent idiot 
and the king, io which Bharata soon reveals himself as a great sage, and 
to the great jo}" of the king, reveals to him the doctrine of the unity of 
all. In elucidation of this he tells him the story of Rbhi and Nidagkai 

The wise and holy Rbhu. son of the creator Brahman, had been the 
teacher of Nidagha. After a thousand years he once visited his pupil, 
was hospitably entertained by him, and was asked where he dwelt, 
whence he came, and where he was going. Rbhu answered him that 
these were quite unreasonable questions, for man (namely, the atman) is 
everywhere, for him there is no going and no coming, and he makes the 
doctrine of the unity so clear to him that Nidagha, enraptured, falls at his 
feet and asks who he is. Only now does he learn that it is his old teacher 
Rbhu who had come in order to teach him the true wisdom once again. 
After another thousand years Rbhu again comes to the town where 
Nidagha lives. There he observes a crowd of people and a king, who is 


1) Tbe corresponding story in the Bhagavata-P. V, 9i JO has the title Jadabharata- 
carita, ** Life of Bharata the Idiot,” in the colophons. Jadabharata is -mentioned, along 
with DnrvSsa 8, Kbhn NidSgha and other Paramahamsa ascetics, who “though not mod, 
behave like madmen,” in the JSb5la-XJpani§ad 6. In Vi§nu-P. I, 9 a legend is related of 
the ascetic Durvasas (t.e, “ Badly Clad ”) “ who observed the vow of a madman,” Cf, also A. 
Barthy Beligions of India, p. 83. Similarly there were in the Middle Ages certain Christian 
saints, like St. Symeon Salos and St. Andreas, who wandered about like fools or idiots, 
exposing themselves to mockery and insults as a kind of asceticism. Cf. H. Beich^ 
Der Mimns, Berlin, 1903, I, 2, p. 822 f., and BoroviU^ Spnren griechischer Mimen im 
Orient, Berlin, 1906, p. 34 
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entering the city with a great retinue. Far away from the crowd stands 
his former pnpd Nidagha. Bbhu approaches him and asks him why he 
thus stands apart. Thereupon Nidagha replies : “ A king is entering this ; 
city, there is a great crush, therefore I stand aside.” Rbhu asks ; “ Which, 
then, is the king ? ” Nidagha : “ The king is he who sits on the great 
stately elephant.” “ It is well,” says Rbhu, “ but who is the elephant and 
who is the king?” Nidagha: ‘‘The elephant is below and the king is, 
above.” Rbhu : “ Now, what is the meaning of below, and what is the 
meaning of above?” Then Nidagha jumps on the back of Rbhli and says; 
“I am above like the king, thou art below like the elephant.” “Very 
well,” says Rbhu, “ hut now tell me, ray dear one, which of m two art thou 
and which am IV’ Ouly now does Nidagha recognise his old teacher 
Rbhu, for nobody is so filled with the doctrine of pnity a.s, he. Then the 

doctrine of the unity of the universe was so deeply impressed on Nidagha 
that from now on be looked on all beings as one with himself, and attained 
complete liberation. 

Book III of the Visiiu-Purana begins with an account of 
the Manus (primal ancestors of the human race) and the ages 
(manvantaras) over which they ruled. Then follows a dis- . 
cussion on the feur Yedas, on their division by Yyasa and his , 
pupils, and on the origin of the various Yedic schools. Then 
comes an enumeration of the eighteen Purapas and a list of 
all sciences. 

Then the question is raised and discussed, how one may 
attain to liberation as a devout Yisnu- worshipper. In a beauti-' 
ful dialogue (Ohapt. 7) between Yama, the god of death, and 
one of his servants, it is explained that he who is pure in 
heart and leads a virtuous life and has directed his mind to 
Yis^u, is a true Yisnu- worshipper and therefore is free from 
the bonds of the god of death. This is followed by an exposi- 
tion on the duties of the castes and asramas, on birth and 
maiTiage ceremonies, ritual ablutions, the daily sacrifices, the 
duties of hospitality, conduct at meals, and so on. A long 
treatise (Ohapt. 13-17) on the funeral oblations and ceremonies 


) On the Ages of the World according to the PurSnas s. Jacobi, EBB I, 200 f£. 
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for the -worshipping of spirits of aneestois (s'raddhas) 
concludes this section, in which the Vedic-brahmanical reli- 
gious customs are represented as the right kind of Tisnu- 
Worship. The last two chapters of the book describe the 
origin of the heretical sects hostile to the Veda, whose 
adherents, especially the Jains, called Digarnbara, and the 
Buddhists known as “Red-mantles” (raktambaras),‘> are 
represented as the worst evil-doers. In order to show how 
sinful it is to have any sort of intercourse with such heretics, 
the story of the ancient king (Chapt. 18) is told, 

who otherwise was a devout worshipper of Visnu, but once, 
out of mere politeness, exchanged a few words with a heretic, 
and in consequence was re-born consecutively as a dog, 
jackal, wolf, vulture, crow and peacock, till at last — thanks 
to the constant faithfulness and piety of his wife Saibya~h& 
again came into the world as a king. 

Book IV of the Vispu-Purana contains chiefly genealo- 
gical lists of the ancient royal races, of the solar dynasty, 
which traces its origin back to the sun-god, and the lunar 
dynasty, which traces its origin to the moon-god. Long 
lists of ancient kings — many cf them purely mythical, some 
probably historical— are only occasionally interrupted in order 
to relate some legend about one or other of them. The 
marvellous plays a great part in all these legends. There is 
Raksa, who is born out of Brahman’s right thumb ; Manu’s 
daughter Ila, who becomes transformed into a man ; Iksvaku, 
who owes his existence to the sneezing of Manu; King 
Raivata, who, with his daughter Revatl, goes to heaven, in 
order to have a husband for his daughter recommended to 
him by god Brahman or indeed King Tuvanas'va, who 


■^) TIeerise of the heretical sects is here (III, 17 t) explaired by the legend 
according to which Vi§nn sent a phantom figure to the demons in order to alienate them 
from the Yeda religion, whereupon they can he defeated by the gods. Cf, Padma-PnrSna, 
above p. 536 if. 

®) IV, 1. A poetical rendering by Schack Stimmen vom Ganges, pp. IZO ff, . . 
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becomes pregnant and brings a son into the world, whom 
Indra suckles with the drink of immortality, the child putting 
his finger into the mouth of the god and then sucking it. 
Because Indra said: “He will be suckled by me” (man 
dhasyati), the child received the name Mandhatr. The latter 
became a powerful king and the father of three sons and fifty 
daughters. How he acquires a son-in-law, is related, with 
that peculiar humour which occasionally makes a pleasant 
break in the deep earnestness which usually prevails in the 
Indian legends of saints, in the legend of the pious ascetic 
Saubhari, who practises asceticism in the water for twelve 
years, until the sight of a fish-king enjoying himself with his 
young ones, awakens in him the desire for paternal joys.^' 

In this book we meet with many legends already familiar 
from the epics, for example, those of Pururavas and 
Urvas!,^^ of YaySti, and others. There is also here a short 
summary of the Hama-legend. There is an account of the 
birth of the Panda^aSj and of Krsna, and the story of the 
Mahabharata is briefly touched upon. The conclusion of 
this extensive genealogical book is formed by prophecies 
concerning the “future ” kings of Magadha, the Saisunagas, 
Nandas, Mauryas, Sungas, Kanvayanas and Andhrabhrtyas 
(see above, p. 523 f,), concerning the foreign barbarian rulers 
who will succeed them, and the terrible age brought about by 
them, an age without religion and without morality, which 
will only be ended by Vispu in his incarnation as Kalki. 

Booh F is a complete whole in itself. It contains a 
detailed biography of the divine cowherd Krsna, in which 
practically the same adventures are told in the same order as 
in the Harivams'a.®* 


') ly, 2, A poetical rendering by Bchackf I c., p. 87 ft, 

®) Translated by Qeldner^ Yedische Studien, I, p. 253 ff. 

Se® above p. 446 This chapter has been translated into Geriuan by A. 
Erischnas Weltengang, Munich, 1905. 
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BdoJc FJ is quite short. Once again the four consecu- 
tive ages of the world (yugas) — Krta, Treta, Dvapara and 
Kali— are recalled, and the evil Kaliyuga is described in the 
form of a prophecy, to which is attached a presentation of the 
various kinds of dissolution (pralaya) of the universe. Next 
are described in a pessimistic manner (Chapt. 5) the evils of 
existence, the pain of being born, of childhood, of manhood, 
old age and death, the torments of hell and the imperfection 
of the bliss of heaven, and from this the conclusion is drawn 
that only liberation from existence, freedom from re-birth, is 
the highest happiness. But for this it is necessary to know 
the nature of God ; for only that wisdom is perfect by which 
God is seen, all else is ignorance. The medium for obtaining 
this wisdom is Yoga, meditation upon Visnu. The two penul- 
timate chapters of the work give information on this medium. 
The last chapter recapitulates briefly the contents of the whole 
Purana and ends with a praise of Visnu and a final prayer. 

IV. The Yayma or Tayu-Yurana}'' This appears in 
some lists under the name of ^aiva or Stm-Furana^'’ Bt, tiile 
which is given to the work because it is dedicated to the 
worship of the god Siva. A “Purana proclaimed by the 
Wind-god,” i.e. a Vayu-Purana, is quoted in the Mahabha- 
rata as weH as in the Harivamsa, and the Harivamsa in many 
cases agrees literally with our Vayu-Purana.®^ It has al- 
ready been mentioned (see above p. 526) that the poet Bana 
(about 625 A.D.) had a Vayu-Purana read to him, and that 
in this Purana the rule of the Guptas is described as 


>) Editions in BiW. Ind. 1880-1889 and in AnSS No. 49. 1905. 

®) Thus in the Vi§nu and Bhagavata-P. But there is also a ^iva-Purana, ■which is 
quite a different work and belongs to the UpapurSnas. It consists of 12 Saiphitas, including 
a Yayaviya aad a Dharma-Samhita. Of. Eggeling^ Ind. Off. Gat. YI, p. 1311 ff. The 
Brahmanda-P. also is called Yaiyaviy a, ** proclaimed by Yayu,” and (EEE X, 

448) believes that V Syu and Brahm^nda were originally one PurSna and only differentiated 
later. 

®) Of. Bojphins, Great Epic, p. 49. Holts^mannj Das MahabhSrata lY, p. 40 f. and 
above, p. 620 f. 
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it was in the 4th century A.D. There certainly existed an 
ancient Parana under this name, and undoubtedly there is 
still preserved in our texts much of the ancient work, which 
is probably not later than the 5th century A.D.^^ This work 
also deals with the same subjects, characteristic of the 
ancient Purapas — creation of the world, genealogies, etc., as 
the VispLU-Purapa. Only here the legends which are related 
serve for the glorification of Siva, not of Visnu. Like the 
Vispu-Purana, so also the Vayu-Purapa in its last part gives 
a description of the end of the world, and deals with the effi- 
cacy of Yoga, but ends with a description of the splendour 
of Sivapura, “the city of Siva,” where the Yogin arrives who 
has entirely lost himself in meditation upon Siva. Even in 
this Sivaite work two chapters are devoted to Vispu.^) The 
Purapa deals in detail with the fathers (pitrs) and their cult 
by means of Sraddhas.®^ One chapter is devoted to the art 
of song.*’ The Gayamahatmya printed at the end of the 
editions is certainly a later addition.®’ There are also other 
Idnhatmyas, Stotras and ritual-texts, which claim to belong 
to the Vayu-Purapa. 

V. The BMgamta-Turam. This is indisputably that work 
of Purapa literature which is most famous in India, Still 
to-day it exerts a powerful influence on the life and thought 
of the innumerable adherents of the sect of the Bhagavatas 
(worshippers of Vispu under the name of “ Bhagavat ”). The 
extremely numerous manuscripts and prints of the text 
itself, as well as of many commentaries on the whole work 


») Cf. Bhandarfcar, VaifnaTism etc., p, 47 j Farquhar, Outline, p. 145. C. Y* 
Yaidya^s argument (JBEAS 1925, 1, p, 165 f.) for ascribing the YSyn-P. to the 8tli century 
is not convincing, 

*) AdhySyas 96, 97* 

3) SrSddbaprakriySrambba and SrSddhakalpa, Adhy, 71-86. 

*) Adby. 87: git51amkSranirdesa|ji. 

5) Adby. 104-112. It is missing in some MSS. and appears as an independent text in 
HSS, as well as in Indian prints. 
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and of separate explanatory writings on parts of iV^ in addi- 
tion to the many translations into Indian Ternaeulars,®^ 
bear witness to the enormous popularity and the extraordi- 
nary reputation of the work in India. It is in accordance 
with this its significance, that it is the first Purapa that has 
been edited and translated in Europe.®^ Nevertheless it 
belongs to the later productions of Parana literature. In 
contents it is closely connected with the Visn-u-PurSpia, with 
which it often agrees literally, and it is undoubtedly depend- 
ent upon the latter. Even in India doubts as to the “ genuine- 
ness” of the Bhagavata as one of the ancient eighteen Puranas 
“ composed by Vyasa ” have already been expressed, and 
there are polemic treatises^^ discussing the question whether 
the Bhagavata — or the Bevlbhagavata-Furana^^ & 
work, belong to the “eighteen Purapas.” In this connection 
the question is raised and discussed whether the grammarian 
Vopadeva is the author of the Bhagavata-Purapa.®^ Rather 


See Mggeling, Ind. Off, Oat. VI, p, 1259 ff., and Aujrecht, OC. I, p. 401 ff. 

®) In Bengali alone tliere are 40 translations, especially of th.e Ky^na-book. See, B. 
Ch. Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, Calcutta, 1911, p. 220 ff. 

®) Le Bhagavata Purana on histoire po^tiqne de Kricbna, traduit et pnblie par Sf. 
Eugene Burnouf, t, l-III, Paris 1840-47, T. IV et V publics par M. Blaiimtte-BgsmuU et 
P, Eoussel. Paris 1884 et 1898. A few legends from the Bh»g.-P. have been translated 
into Prench by A. Roussel, L^gendes Morales de Plnde. Paris 1900, 1, 1 ff. and II, 215 ff. 
English translation by Manmatha Nath Dutf, Calcutta, 1895. A French translation of the 
Tamil version of the BhSgavata was published as early as 1788 at Paris, and this was ren* 
dered into German, Zurich 1791 (s. Windisch, Geschichte der Sanskrit-philologie, p. 47 1). 

*) Thus the “box on the ear for villains” (durjanamnkhacapebika), the “ big box 
on the ear for villains ” (durjanamnkbamahacapetikS) and the ** slipper in the face of 
villains ” (durjanamukhapadmapSduka). They are translated by Burnouf, 1. c., I, Preface 
p. lix ff. These are quite modern writings, 

®) This is also called simply SribhfigavatamahSpurSna in the MSS. Editions have 
been published in Bombay, and an English translation in the SBH, Of. Aufrecht, BodI, 
Cat., p. 79 ff. ; Eggeling, Ind. Off. Oat. VI, p. 1207 f. There is also a Mah^-BhSgavata- 
PurSna differing from it, which is described by Bggeling (I. c., p. 1280 ff.) as “ an 
apocryphal PurSna recounting the story and exploits of BevI and urging her claims to being 
worshipped as the supreme deity.” 

®) This supposition seems to rest only on the fact that Vopadeva is the author of 
the Mulctdphala, a work dependent on the BhSgavata, and of the JSariltld, an Anukrama^s 
(index) to the Bhagavata, 
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hastily Colebrooke, Bumouf and Wilson have concluded from 
this, that Vopadeva really was the author of the Purapa, and 
therefore that it only originated in the 13th century In any 
case the work cannot possibly be as late as that, as it already 
passed as a sacred book in the 13th century There are good 
grounds for assigning it to the 10th century B.ama- 

nuja (12th century) did not yet recognise the Bhagavata as 
an authority, for he does not mention it, and only alludes 
to the Vis^u-Purana. But though it may have originated 
at a comparatively late date, it certainly utilised very ancient 
materials. Moreover it is the one Pura^ia which, more than 
any of the others, bears the stamp of a unified composition, 
and deserves to be appreciated as a literary production on 
account of its language, style and metre.*^ 

The work is divided into twelve books (skandhas) and 
consists of about 18,000 slokas. The cosmogonic myths agree 
on the whole with those of the Visnu-Purana, but in some 
interesting details also differ from it.®^ The incarnations of 
Visiiu are described in detail, especially that as a wild boar. 
It is remarkable that Kapila, the founder of the Sahkhya 
philosophy, is also mentioned as an incarnation of Visn-U and 
(at the end of Book III) himself recites a long exposition on 


Yopadera was a contemporarj of EemMri^ who lived between 1260 and 1309. 

Anandatirtha Madhva (1199-1278), who himself wrote a commentary on the 
Bbag. -Pur., places it on a level with the Mahabharata, 

®) Q,Y,yaidya (JBBA.S 1926, 1, 144 ff.) makes it seem probable that it is later 
than Sankara (beginning of the 9th eentnry) and earlier than Jayadeva*s Gltagovinda (12th 
century), Bhandarhar (Vai§naTism etc,, p. 49) says that it “must have been composed at 
least two centuries before Anandatirtha.” Fargiter (Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad., p. 80) places it 
“about the ninth century A.D.,”- Farquhar (Outline, p, 229 ff.) about 900 A.D,, C. Eliot 
(Hinduism and Buddhism, II, p. 188 note) remarks that “ it does not belong to the latest 
class of PurSnas, for it seems to contemplate the performance of Smarta rites, not temple 
ceremonial.” Vaidya (1, c., p. 167 f.) adduces arguments for the hypothesis that the 
author of the Bhag.-P. lived in the land of the Dravidas. Of. Grierson^ JEAS 1911, 
p. 800 f . 

*) Side by side with the gloka, metres of ornate poetry also appear. Of. Bu>rnouf, 
I, Preface, p^ cv f. 

®) See A. Bousaely Cosmologie Hindoue d*apres le Bhi-gavata-Purapa, Paris, 1898, 
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Yoga. Buddha, too, already appears among the incarnations 
of Vispu.*’ The legends which are told for the glorification 
of Visnu are numerous. Most of them, like those of DhruTa, 
Prahiada, and so on, are the same as are already familiar to 
us from the Vispu-Puitina. With the Mahabharata, too, the 
work has much in common; a few verses from the Bhagavad- 
glta are quoted literally The Sakuntala episode is related 
in IX, 2d, in quite a short extract, but probably after a very 
ancient source.®^ Book X is the most popular and the most 
frequently read of all. It contains the biography of Krma 
which is here given in much greater detail than in the Vispu- 
Purana and in the Harivamsa. In particular the love scenes 
with the cowherdesses (gopis) occupy a much larger space.*^ 
This book is translated into almost all the Indian vernaculars 
and is a favourite book with all classes of the Indian people. 
The annihilation of the Yadavas and the death of Krs p a 
are related in Book XI, while the last book contains the usual 
prophecies concerning the Kaliyuga and the destruction of 
the world. 

VI, The Bi'hannaradlya-Burmu, i.e. " the great Purana 
of Narada.” It is generally so called to distinguish it from 
the Narada — or Narad iya — Upapurapa. It is doubtful, however, 
whether even the Brhannaradlya-Purana®^ deserves to be 


Though he appears, “ to dehido the foes of the gods (I, 3, 24), he is among 
the avatSras, and as such (in the Narayanavarman, VI, 8, 17) he is invoked, whilst in the 
Vi§nii-X’' (III, 17 fOj Vi$nu in order to delude the Daityas, causes a phantom form to 
issue forth from himself, which comes into the world as Buddha. 

®) See HoUzmamiy Das MahSfoharata, IV, 4D49, and X D. A^bottf Ind. Ant. 21, 
1892, p. 04. 

In IX, 20, 16, om is used in the sense of “yes,” which is very archaic. Of. Ait.- 
Br. VII, 18; Ohand,-Up. I, 1, 8 and above p. 185, note. In Kurma-F, I, 23 (p. 248) and 
I, 27 (p. 294) om is also used in the sense of ‘^yes” in the style of the old legends, though 
the Kunoaa itself is a late work,. 

^) ESdha, however, does not appear, from which Vaidya, 1. c., rightly concludes 
that the Bhag.-F. is earlier than the ditagovinda. 

») Edited by l^andit Hrishtlceia iSastrt^ Bibl Ind. 1891, who calls the work an 
“ Dpapurtoa.” Ct Wilson^ Works, VI, p* lift, j :BJggelmg^ Ind, Q^. Oat. VI, p. 1208 ff. 
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counted among the ancient Puraiias; for it is a purely secta- 
rian text, wherein the Suta repeats a conversation between 
Narada and Sanatkumara, and the sage Narada appears in 
the character of a teacher of Vispu-bhakti, the pious adora- 
tion of VisDU. The real themes of the Puranas, the creation 
of the world, etc., are not touched upon ; the main themes 
are descriptions of the feasts and ceremonies of the Visuu- 
cult, illustrated by all manner of legends. Inserted in the 
legends we also find didactic sections upholding a rather 
intolerant brahmanical standpoint. Chapter XIV, a lengthy 
chapter containing a catalogue of the principal sins and the 
corresponding punishments of hell, is characteristic. 

By way of example, the following are included among the sinners for 
whom there is no atonement, and who must irrevocably be condemned to 
hell : He who venerates a Linga or an image of Visnu which is worship- 
ped by a Sudra or a woman ; he who bows down before a Linga worshipped 
by a heretic, or who himself becomes a heretic. Sudras, uninitiated 
persons, women, outcasts, who touch an image of Visnu or Siva, go to hell. 
He who hates a Brahman, can in no wise hope for atonement. There is no 
expiation for the Brahman who enters a Buddhist temple, even though he 
did so in a great emergency ; even hundreds of expiation ceremonies are of 
no avail. The Buddhists are despisers of the Vedas, and therefore a 
Brahman shall not look at them, if he is truly devoted to the Vedas. 
These sinners for whom there is no expiation, are not only condemned to 
roast in hell for hundreds and thousands of years — the author actually revels 
in the enumeration of the tortures of hell — but they are subsequently 
reborn again and again as worms and other animals, as Candalas, Sudras 
and Mleeehas. Dreadful torments of hell await him who recites the Veda 
in the presence of women or Sudras. Nevertheless, in contradiction to all 
these damnations, the same chapter teaches that Visnu-bhakti annihilates 
all sins, and that Ganges water, too, washes away the blackest sins. 

In the Brhaddharma-P. I, 26, 23 both the BrhannSradiya and the NSradiya are ennmerat* 

ed among the UpapnrSnas. 

*) Pandit HnshVceia oonolndes from this passage that the work was compiled 
when Buddhism “was rooted out and was universally despised.” I think, on the con- 
tra^, that snoh violent outbreaks against the Bnddhists could only have a meaning at 
a time when Bnddiiism was still a liviDg power in India. 
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Several chapters (22-28) deal in detail with the duties of 
the castes and asramas, and with Sraddhas and the ceremonies 
of expiation (prayas'citta). The last chapters deal with the 
misery of transmigration (samsara) and with salvation (mohsa) 
hy means of Yoga and Bhakti. Devotion to Yisnu is again 
and again declared to he the only means of salvation. Thus 
we read (28, 116) : “Of what avail are the Vedas, the Sastras, 
ablutions in sacred bathing-places, or austerities and sacrifices, 
to those who are without the worship of Yisnu (Visnubhakti)?’* 

The Naradlya- Vpaptirma includes the Eukmangadaea- 
rita, which also occurs as an independent book. The 
“ edifying ” legend of King Eukmangada is here told in 40 
chapters. King Eukmangada has promised his daughter 
Mohini that he will grant her a wish, whatsoever it may be. 
She demands that he shall either break bis fast on the Ekadas'I 
(the eleventh day of the half-month sacred to Yisnu) or slay 
his son ; the king decides upon the latter, this being the lesser 
of the two sins. 

YII. The Markandeya-JPurma}'’ This is one of the 
most important, most interesting, and probably one of the 
oldest works of the whole Purapa literature. Yet even this 
Purana is no unified work, but consists of parts which vary in 
value and probably belong to different periods. 

The work takes its name from the ancient sage 
Markandeya, who enjoyed eternal youth, and who also appears 
in a large section of the Mahabharata (see above p, 397 Note 
4 and p. 426) as a narrator. We may probably regard those 
sections as the oldest, in which Markapdeya is actually the 
speaker and instructs his pupil Kraustuki upon the creation of 


Edited by K. M. Banerjea, Bibb Ind. 1862 and translated into English by E* 
Eden PargiUr, Bibl. Ind. 18884905. 

These are chapters 45-81 and 93436 (conclnsion). Of. Pafgiter^ Introd., p. iv. 
Verse 45, 64 is quoted twice by ^afikara (VedSnta-Sutras I, 2, 23 and III, 3, 16, see P. 
Deussen, Die Bi^tras des Vedanta ans den^ Sanskrit iibersetzfc, Leipzig 1887, p. 119 and 
570 ); but it is by no means certain that ^ahkara knew the verse from the Markandeya- 
Pur^pa, for he does not mention it, but only says It i^ said in the Smyti.” 
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the world, the ages of the world, the genealogies and the other 
subjects peculiar to the Purapas. Special evidence for the 
great antiquity of these sections which contain the oW Puraiia 
is found in the circumstance that in them neither Yispu nor 
Siva occupies a prominent position, that, on the other hand, 
Indra and Brahman are much in the foreground, and that the 
ancient deities of the Veda, Agni (Pire) and Surya (Sun) are 
glorified by hymns in a few of the cantos, and that a large 
number of sun-myths are related. This oldest part of the 
Puraiia, as Pargiter considers, may belong to the third 
century A.D., but may perhaps be earlier. A large part of 
this section also consists of moral and edifying narratives. 

This is still more the case in the first sections of the work, 
which are closely connected with the Mahabharata and have 
very much in common with the character of Book XII of the 
epic. The Purajaa actually commences with Jaimini, a pupil 
of Vyasa, approaching Markap.deya, and, after a few 
eulogies of the Mahabharata,^^ asking him for the 
answers to four questions, which the great epic leaves 
unanswered. The first question is, how it was that Draupadi 
was able to become the common wife of the five Paijdavas, and 
the last, why the children of Draupadi were killed at a youth- 
ful age. Markandeya does not answer these questions himself, 
but refers him to four wise birds, in reality Brahmans who 
were born as birds in consequence of a curse.®^ These tell 

i) Chapters 99-110. An impression of great antiquity is also created by the narra- 
tive of Dama who, in order to avenge the death of his father, cruelly kills Vapusmat and 
offers his flesh and blood to the spirit of his father, with the funeral cakes (136). The 
very fact that in the Bengali manuscripts the narrative ceases without any mention of 
the human sacrifice, is a proof of the great antiquity of traditions which could no longer 
be reconciled with the views of a later time. (Of. Pargiter, p. vii.) 

*) These partly agree literally with the praises at the beginning and end of the 
Mahabharata itself (of. above p. 325 f. and 453). 

») This is again a duplicate of a legend also occurring in the MahSbhSrata (I, 229 
ff,), where, however, one of the birds is called Drona, while in the MSrfc..F. the four birds 
are Droi^a’s sons. 
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Jaimini a series of legends in reply to the propounded <iues- 
tions. In reply to the last question it is related, how five 
angels (visve devas) once took the liberty of finding fault with 
the great saint Vis'vamitra, when he treated King Haris'candra 
cruelly, for which they were cursed by the saint to be born 
again as human beings, which curse he mitigated so that they 
should die young and unmarried. The five sons of Draupadi 
were those angels. In connection with this is related the 
touching, but genuinely Brahmanieal legend of King 
EarisGandra, who, through fear of the wrath and curse of 
Visvamitra, suffers endless sorrow and humiliation, until at 
last he is taken into heaven by Indra himself.^ ^ 

After the answering of the four questions, there begins 
a new section (Chapts. 10-44) in which a conversation between 
a father and his son is communicated; this is a very lengthy 
amplification of the dialogue between father and son which 
we met with in the Mahabharata (see above, p. 417 ff .). It is 
significant that the son, in the Mahabharata, is called “ Intel- 
ligent” (Medhavin), while in the Purana he bears the nick- 
name Jadciy “the Idiot.” As in the Mahabharata, here 
too, the son despises the life of the pious Brahman, which 
his father places before him as an ideal, he recalls all his 
previous births and sees salvation only in an escape from the 
Samsara. In connection with this the “Idiot” gives a 


’) Chapters 7 and 8. This famous legend has been translated into English by J. 
Muir, Original Sanstrit Texts, I, 3rd ed,, p. 379 fi. and by B. H. Woriham, JRAS 1881, p. 
355 ft., into German by P- mcUrt (Z0MG 13, 1869, 103 ft. ; Enckert-Nachlese 11, 489 ff.). 
The legend was a favourite theme for later dramatists, thus it forms the subject of the 
Oapdakausiha by the poet Ksemisvara (10th or 11th century A.U.). It is also told in 
a ballad that is still popular in the Punjab, s. E. 0. TsmpUi The Legends of the PanjEh 
Ko. 42 (Vol. Ill, p. 63 ff.). The gnnaljsepa legend, the Buddhist Vessantara-Jfitaka, and 
the Hebrew Book of Job have been compared with the Eariscandra legend. Gf. Weber - 
SBA 1891, p. 779 f. Ind. Stud. 16, p. 413 ff. On the legends of VisvSmitra, VasiStha, 
HariSoandra, and Sunahiepa in the BrShmapas, PurSpas and Epics, see E. B. Fargiiet, 
JEAS 1917, p. 87 ff. 

*> This “ wise fool ” also, like Jaijabharata' (see above, p. 649) is a proolaimer of 

the Yoga. •• . — . ' • - • . 
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description of the Samsara and of the consequences of sins in 
various rebirths, and especially of the hells and the punish- 
ments of hell, which await the sinner. In the midst of this 
description of hell, magnificent of its kind, though not very 
enjoyable,*’ stands one of the gems of Indian legend poetry, 
the story of the noble king VipaSoit (“the Wise”), which 
well deserves to be briefly reproduced here. 

The extremely pious and virtuous king Tipascit is, after his death, 
taken to hell by a servant of Yama. In answer to the king’s amazed 
(question as to why he should have to go to hell, Tama’s servant explains 
to him that he once neglected to cohabit with his wife at the time suit- 
able for conception, and he must atone for this light offence against the 
religious precepts, at least by a very short stay in hell. Thereupon he 
gives the king instruction upon good and bad deeds (karm an), which 
must inevitably have their effects, and the punishments of hell which are 
laid down for every single sin. After these explanations the servant of 
the god of death is about to take him out of hell again. The king turns 
to go, when dreadful screams of agony smite on his ear, and the inhabi- 
tants of hell assail him with entreaties to stay only a minute longer, as 
an inexpressibly pleasant breath emanates from him, which alleviates the 
torments of hell which they are enduring. At his amazed question, 
Tama’s se rvant gives him the explanation that, from the good works of a 
pious man, a refreshing breath is wafted towards the inhabitants of hell 
and alleviates their torments. Then says the king ; 

“Not in heaven, nor in Brahman’s world, methinks. 

Does man find such bliss as when 

He can give refreshment to beings in torment. 

If through my presence, racking torture 
Of these poor ones is alleviated, 

Then will I stay here, my friend. 

Like a post, I will not move from this spot.” 


1) This is the most detailed description of hell in the Parana literature, but 
similar descriptions also occur in other PurSpiaa. They are discussed by L. Scherman, 
Visionslitteratur, p. 23 ff., 46 ff. 

«) Chapt. 15, Verses 47-79 translated into German by P. Ruckert (ZDMG 12, 
1858, p» 336 fl ; Enokert-Nachlese II, 485 ff,). 
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Tamars, servant spake : 

^^Come, O King, let us go, do thoi^ enjoy 

The fruits of thy good deeds and leave the torments 

To those who, through bad deeds, deserve tliem/^ 

The king spake: 

^^No, I will not go henee, while these 

Poor dwellers in hell are happy through my presence. 

A disgrace and a shame is the life of a man 
Wlio feels no pity for the tortured, poor ones, 

Who implore him for protection — even for bitter foes. 

Sacrifices, gifts, austerities serve neither here nor beyond 
For his salvation, who has no heart for protecting tortured ones. 
Whose heart is hardened to children, old men and the weak, 

Not as a man do I regard him — he is a devil. 

Even though, through the presence of these dwellers in hell 
I suffer the torment of purgatory, the stink of hell, 

And the pain of hunger and of thirst rob me of my senses — 

Yet I deem it sweeter than the joy of heaven, 

To give them, the tortured ones, protection and help. 

If through my suffering many unhappy ones become glad, 

What more do I want? — Do not tarry, depart and leave me.’’’ 

Yama^s servant spake : 

Behold ! Bharma ^ ) comes, and ^akra^ to fetch thee henee. 

Thou must go indeed, King : up, and away from here ! ’’ 

Dharma spake : 

^^Let me lead thee to the heaven which thou hast well deserved; 
Enter this chariot of the gods without delay — away from here ! 

The King spake : 

Here in this hell, Dharma, men are tortured a thousandfold ; 

' Protect us ! ^ full of agony they cry to me ; I will not move from 

here.’' 


On Dharma as fche name of the god of death see above p, 397. Bakfa is a name 
of Indra, the king of the gods. In genuine old IkhySna-style, it is not related that the 
two gods came there, but their coming is communicated in conversation^ and they then 
immediately appear speaking. 
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Sakra spake s 

^ The reward of their ieeiSi these' evil ones reeeivaiG Bell ; . 

rte, prinees most for thy 

But for the kins: the dwellers in hell are not sinnersa only st^eren. 
And as^: in answer to his question how great his good works are, Dharma 
himself replies that they, are as numerous ''as the drops of water in the 
sea, the stars in the heavens,... the grains of sand in the Ganges/’ he has 
only the OJie desire, that, through these good works of his, the dwellers in 
hell may be delivered from their torments. The king of gods grants him 
this wish, and as he ascends to heaven, all the inmates of hell are released 
from their pain,^^ 

In language and style this splendid dialogue reminds 
one very much of the Savitri poem of the Mahabharata. But 
just as in the great epic the most absurd productions of priest- 
ly literature stand by the side of the most beautiful poems, 
so also in our Purana. Immediately after the above-told 
legend follows that of Anamya^ which appears like a cari- 
cature of the Savitri legend : 

Anasuya^^ is the extremely faithful wife of a loathsome, leprous, 
rough and vulgar Brahman. In accordance with the brahmanieal prin- 
ciple : The husband is the deity of the wife,’’ his wife tends him with 

the greatest love and care, and bears his coarseness with patience. One 
day the good man, who is also a libertine, expresses the urgent desire of 
visiting a courtesan who has excited his admiration. As he himself is too 


0 The story of Yudhi^thira’s visit to hell and ascent to heaven in Book 18 of the 
MahSbhSrata (see above, p. 374 f.) seems to me bat a poor imitation of the Yipascit legend. 
The very fact that Yadhi§thira only has a vision (mSya) of hell, shows a considerable 
falling-off. In the P^tSla-Khanda of the Padma-ParSi^a (s. Wilson^ Works, III, p. 49 f., 
not in the AnSS edition) King Janaka goes to hell as a matter of form, because he has 
strack a cow, and he releases the damned souls in a similar fashion. A Jewish fairy-tale 
tells of a selfless man who spent his whole life in succouring the distressed, and after his 
death refused to go to Paradise because there was nobody there in need of aid ; he prefers 
to go to hell, where there are creatures with whom he can feel sympathy and whom he 
can help. (I. L. Pern, Volkstiimliche ErzShlungen, p. 24 ff.). The original source of all 
these legends is probably to be found in a Buddhist Mahay Sna legend of the Bodhisattva 
^yfdo.kiteiyAc®i-» 

®) The name signifles the " not Jealous one.” 
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ill to go, his faithful wife takes him on her back, in order to carry him 
there. He then accidentally touches a saint with his foot, and the latter 
curses him that he shall die ere the sun rises. Then AnasuyS says: “The 
sun shall not rise.” In consequence of her devotion the sun actually does 
not rise, which causes the gods great embarrassment, as they receive no 
sacrifices. There remains nothing but for them to arrange that the charm- 
ing husband of Anasuya remains alive. 

Just as in the Mahabharata, so here too, there are besides 
legends purely didactic dialogues upon the duties of the 
householder, upon Sraddhas, upon conduct in the daily life, 
upon the regular sacrifices, feasts and ceremonies, and 
also (Ohapts. 36-43) a treatise upon Yoga. 

A work complete in itself, which doubtless was only 
later inserted into the Markandeya-PuraDa, though not later 
than the 6th century A. D., is the Devlmahatmya,^^ a glori- 
fication of the goddess Durga, who, till the most recent times, 
has been worshipped with human sacrifices. In the temples 
of this terrible goddess the Devimahatmya is read daily, and 
at the great feast of Durga (Durgapuja) in Bengal it is 
recited with the greatest of solemnity. 


*) Chaptei’S 29-35. The chapter on SrSddhas partly agrees literally with the 
Qautamas-^rtif according to W. Caland, Alfcindisoher Ahnenkulfc, Leyden 1893, p, 112. 

*^) Ohapts. 81-93. Edited and translated into Latin by L. Foley, Berolini 18SL 
Translated into English by Pargifer, M5rkandeya-P. Transl., pp, 465-523 ; Extracts 
rendered in BVeneh by Bh/moa/ (JA 4, 1824, p. 24 ff.). As an independent work, also 
with the titles Cani^j, OandimahStmya, DurgamShStmya and Saptasatl, it occurs in innu- 
merable MSS., and has often been printed in India, sometimes with a Bengali transla- 
tion. On the numerous translations in Bengali, s. D. Oh, Bew, Bengali Language and 
Literature, p. 225 ff. There are also many commentaries on the text, s. Aufrecht^ OC, I, 
p. 261. One MS. of the Devimahiltniya is dated 998 A.D., and the work probably origi- 
nated even earlier than the 7fch century, for a verse from the Devimahatmya seems to 
have been quoted in an inscription of the year 608 A.D. (D. E. Bhandarhar, JBRAS 23, 
1909, p. 73 f.) j and Bana’s poem Oandisataka ” is perhaps based on the Devimahatmya; 
Of. Gf. P. Qmckenhoitj The Sanskrit Poems of M ay ura... together with the Text and Tran- 
slation of Bi^a’s OandiSataka, New York 1917, pp. 249 ft., 297; Farquhar, Outline, p. 
160; Fargiter, M§rkandeya-P., Transl,, pp. xii, xx. 

2) On this most popular of all religious festivals in Bengal cf. Shib. Ohunder Bose, 
The Hindoos as they are, p, 92 JK, 
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VIII. ’Ihe igneya- OX Agni-Fm'ariap so called because 
it is supposed to have been communicated to Vasistha by 
Agni. It describes the incarnations (Avataras) of Visiiu, 
among them also those as Hama and Krsna, where it con- 
fessedly follows the Eamayana, Mahabharata and Harivams'a. 
Although it commences with Visnu, gives directions for the 
ritual of the Visp.u-cult and contains a Dvadasasahasrl-Stotra 
to Visnu (Chapt. 48), it is yet essentially a ^ivaite work and 
deals in detail with the mystic cult of the Lihga and of Burga. 
It also mentions Tantric rites, gives instructions for the pro- 
duction of images of gods and their consecration, and refers 
to the cult of Ganesa (Chapt. 7l) and the sun-cult (Ohapt. 
73). A few chapters (368-370) treat of death and transmi- 
gration and Yoga (371-379), Chapt. 380 contains a summary 
of the doctrines of the Bhagavadgita, and Chapt. 381 a 
Yamagita. But the cosmological, genealogical and geogra- 
phical sections peculiar to the Purapas are not missing. The 
especially distinctive feature of this Purana is, however, its 
encyclopaedic character. It actually deals with anything and 
everything. We find sections on geography, astronomy and 
astrology, on marriage and death customs, on omina and 
portenta, house building and other usages of daily life, and also . 
on politics (niti) and the art of war, on law (in which it is closely 
connected with the law-book of Yajnavalkya), on medicine, 
metrics, poetry, and even on grammar and lexicography. 

To which age this remarkable encyclopaedia or its 
separate parts belong, it is impossible to say. In spite of the 
fact that the work itself contains so much that is heterogene- 
ous, there are still many Mahatmyas and similar texts which 
claim to belong to the Agni-Purapa, but do not occur in the 
manuscripts of the work itself. 


J-) Editions in Bibl. Ind. 1873-1879, and AnSS Ko. 41, translation by M. K. Dutt^ 
Calcntta, 1901. It is also called Vabni-Para^ia. There is, however, also an UpapnrSoa 
with the same title, s, Eggeling^ Ind, Oat. VI, p, 1294 
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IX. The Bhavisya ot Bhavisyat-Burmia. The title 
signifies a work which contains prophecies regarding the 
future (bhavisya). However, the text which has come down 
to us in manuscript under this title is certainly not the 
ancient work which is quoted in the Apastamhlya-Hharma- 
siitra.^^ The account of the Creation which it contains, is 
borrowed from the law-book of Manu, which is also otherwise 
frequently used.®’ The greater part of the work deals with 
the brahmanical ceremonies and feasts, the duties of the 
castes, and so on. Only a few legends are related. A descrip- 
tion of the Nagapancami-feast, dedicated to the worship of 
snakes, gives an opening for an enumeration of the snake- 
demons and for the narration of some snake-myths. A consi- 
derable section deals with tlie sun-worship in “ Sakadvipa ” 
(land of the Scythians ?) in which sun-priests named Bhojaka 
and Maga are mentioned, and which undoubtedly is related 
to the Zoroastriau sun and fire cult.®’ 

The BhcwisyoUa)'a-Bura.na, which, though it contains a 
few ancient myths and legends, is more a handbook of religi- 
ous rites, is a sort of continuation of this Purana. 

Very numerous are the Mahatmyas and other modern 
texts which claim to be parts of the Bhavisya and especially 
of the Bhavisyottara-Purana. 

X. The Bralimavaimrta- or BralimakaimrtarJBuray,a.‘^^ 


8e& abox^o, p. 519 f. There is still less claim to authenticity for the edition 
of the Bhavisya -PurSna •which appeared in Bom bny in 1897 in the SriveMata Press, and 
which Til, Aufrecht (ZDMG 57, 1003, p. 276 ff.) has unmashed as a literary fraud.” 

®) Cf, Wilson, Works, VI, p. Ixiiij G. Buhler, SBE Vol. 25, p. cx f. 5 78 n j W. Jahn^ 
XJeber die kosmopforiisohon Orundanschauungen in Mfinava-Dharma-Sastrara, p. 38 

®) Cf. Aufrecht, Bodh Cat., p. 31 if. j Works, X, p. 381 We learn 

from an inscription written in 861 A.D.* by one Maga MStprava, that the Magas lived in 
Bajpataina as early as in the 9th century. ** Maga'* is a name for the Sakadvipa Brahmins, 
who at the present day are still living in the district of Jodhpur, and trace their history 
back to the Snrya-PurSjgia and the Bhavi§ya*ParS:pa. See B. B. Bhandarhar, Bp, Ind. 
IX, p. 279. 

Bditions pnbliBhed at Calcutta 1887 1888. English translation in SBE« 
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The latter is the name eurrent in Southern India. This 
extensive work is divided into four books. The first book, 
the Brahma-Kha^da, deals with the creation by Brahman, 
the First Being, who is, however, none other than the god 
Krsna.^^ Many legends, especially about the sage Narada, 
are included. One chapter (16) contains a treatise on medi- 
cine. The second book, the Prakrti-Khapda, deals with 
Prakrti, the original matter, which, however, here seems to 
be conceived quite mythologically, resolving itself, at the 
command of Krsna, into five goddesses (Durga, LaksmI, 
Sarasvatl, Savitrl and Badha). The third book, the Ganes'a- 
Khancja, relates legends of the elephant-headed god Ga^iesa, 
who is unknown to the oldest Indian pantheon, but is one of 
the most popular of the more modern Indian deities.®’ In 
a very curious way Gaiaesa is here represented as a kind of 
incarnation of Krspa. The last and most extensive book, the 
Kispajanma-Khap-da, “section of the birth of Krspa,” deals 
not only with the birth, but with the whole life of Krspa, 
especially his battles and his love adventures with the cow- 
herdesses (gopis). It is the chief part of the whole Pura^a, 
which throughout pursues no other object than to glorify the 
god Kfsm and his favourite wife Radha, in myths, legends 
and hymns. Radha is here Krsna’s Sakti.®’ According to 
this Purapa, Krsria is so much the god above all gods, that 


Brahmavaivarfca-purani speciinen ed* by A, F, Stemler^ Berolini, 1829. A detailed analysis 
of the work by Wilson, Works, III, p, 91 

Tbe title Brahmavaivarta-P., which can be translated “PurSna of the 
transformations of Brahman,” probably refers to this. The Southern Indian title is not 
intelligible to me, 

*) B. 0. Mammdar says that he has proved in the Bengali journal YangadarsanUj 
that the worship of Ganesa •'as an affiliated son of Parvati was wholly unknown to the 
Hindus previous to the 6fch century A, D.” (JBRAS 23, 1909, p. 82.) 

») NimbSrka, probably in the 12fch century, regards BadhS as the eternal 
consort of Kp|na, who, in his view, is not merely an incarnation of but the eternal 

Brahman. (Cf. Farquhar, Outline, p, 237 ffi) It was not until the 16th century that 
the sect of the BSdhavallabhis, who attach great importance to the worship of R^dhS as 
Sakti, arose, s. OrierBon, BEE X, p. 569 f. j Fkrquhar^ 1. c, p. 318, 
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legends are related in which not only Brahman and ^iva, but 
even Visiiu himself, are humiliated by Krsna. 

A large number of Mahatmyas claim to belong to this 
Puraira, which is altogether a rather inferior production. 

XI. The Loiingd- or JOing(i-JPvjt'ancii?^ The principal 
theme of the work is the worship of ^iva in his various forms, 
hut especially in the Lihga symbol.^’ There is a somewhat 
confused account of the legend of the origin of the Linga- 
cult : on the occasion of diva’s visit to the Devadaru forest, 
the hermits’ wives fall in love with the god, who is cursed by 
the Munis.**) In the account of the creation ^iva occupies 
the position which is otherwise ascribed to Vispu. Corres- 
ponding to the Avataras of Visnu, legends of twenty-eight 
incarnations of Siva are told in the Lihga-Purana. Some 
passages show the influence of the Tantras ; this fact, and 
the character of the work as a manual for the use of Siva- 
worshippers would seem to indicate that it can scarcely be a 
very ancient work, 

XII. The Faraha- or Varaha-Turam.^^ The work 
owes its title to the fact that it is related to the goddess 


Editions have been published in Calcutta, Bombay, Poona and Madras, also 
with a commentary. 

The Lihga (the phallus), generally in the form of a small stone column, is 
for the worshippers of ^iva only a symbol of the productive and creative principle of 
Nature as embodied in Siva;- and it is worshipped by simple offerings of leaves and 
flowers and the pouring of water. The Lihga cult certainly bears no trace of any phallic 
cult of an obscene nature. Of. H. H. TTiZsc-a, Works, Vol. VI, p. Ixix; Monier •Williams^ 
Brtlihmanism and Hinduism, 4th Ed., London 1891, pp. 83, 90 f. ; Eliot^ Hinduism and 
Buddhism, II, 142 ff. The Lihga cult can be traced in Cambodia and Champa as early as 
about 550 A. D. ; s, Eliot ^ 1. c. p. 143 note 3. 

I, 28'33, translated into German by W. Jahn^ ZDMG 69, 1915, pp. 639 ff. 
The same legend also occurs in other PurSiaas, s. Jahn, L c, pp. 629 ff.; 70, 1916, p. 301 ff. 
and 71, 1017, 167 ff. 

■ ■*) ,0f. whar, : Outline, p» 196 f. 

«) Ed, by ErkhJkmi iSastrl, Bibl Ittd. 1893. According to 218, 1 the Pui%a 
was ** written ” by Midhava Bhaf)|?a and VireSvara in Benares in the year 1621 of the 
Vikrama era (1564 A. D.). However, this cannot be the date of the work itself, but only 
of a copy of it. 
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Earth (Prthivi) by Visnu in his incarnation as a wild hoar 
(varaha). Though it contains brief allusions to the creation, 
the genealogies, etc., it is not a Purana in the ancient sense 
of the word, but rather a manual of prayers and rules for the 
Visnu- worshippers. In spite of the Visnuite character of the 
work, it yet contains a few legends relating to ^iva and 
Eurga. Several chapters are devoted to the Mothers and the 
female deities (Chapts. 90-96), We find the story of the 
birth of Gapesa, followed by a Ganesa-stotra. Eurtbermore, 
it deals with Sraddhas (Chapt, 13 ff,), Prayascittas (Chapt. 
119 ff.), the erection of images of the gods (Chapt, 181 ff.), 
etc. A considerable section (Chapts. 162-168) is nothing but 
a Mathura- Mahatmya, a glorification of the sacred city which 
is Krsna’s birthplace. Another considerable section (Chapts. 
193-212) tells the legend of Naciketas, but the narrator is 
more concerned with the description of heaven and hell than 
with the philosophical ideas contained in the ancient poem in 
the Katha-TJpanisad.^^ 

XIII. The STcmda- or SJcanda-Furaiia. This Purana is 
named after Skanda, son of Siva and commander of the 
celestial armies, who is said to have related it and proclaimed 
Sivaite doctrines in it.^^ The ancient Purana of this name, 
however, is probably entirely lost ; for though there is a consi- 
derable number of more or less extensive works claiming to 
be Samhitas and Khanfias of the Skanda-Purapa, and an almost 
overwhelming mass of Mahatmyas which give themselves 
out as portions of this Purapa, only one, very ancient, 
manuscript contains a text which calls itself simply “ Skanda- 


See above, p. 261 Cf. L. Scherman^ Visionslitteratiir, p. 11 f. The name 
33 Naoiketa here, as in the MahabhSrata XIII, 71* 

®) Matsya-E 53, 42 f. The length of the Skanda-P. is here, as elsewhere, stated 
as 81,100 slokas. In Fadma-P., YI, 263, 81 1, too, the Skanda-P. is counted as among 
the ** tSmasa,’^ t.e, the Sivaite Pur%as. 

Ot Mggeling, Ind. Of, Oat. YI, pp. 1319-1389. 
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Puraija.” Even this text, however, is scarcely identical 
with the ancient Purana : for, though it contains all manner 
of legends of Siva, especially of his battles with Andhaha and 
other demons, a few chapters on the hells and Samsara, and 
a section on Yoga, there is hardly anything in it that corres- 
ponds to the “live characteristics” of a Purana.^> Texts 
which are considered as belonging to the Skanda-Purana 
inform us that there are six Samhitas, namely Sanatkuma- 
rlya, Suta, BrShml, Vaisp.avi, Sahkarl and Saurl Samhita, and 
fifty Khandas of the Skanda-Purasja. The Suta-Samhita is a 
work of some bulk."** It consists of four Khandas, the first 
of which is devoted wholly to the worship of Siva. The 
second section (jnanayogalchanda) deals not only with Yoga, 
but also with the duties of the castes and Asramas. The 
third section teaches ways and means of attaining salvation ; 
and the fourth section begins with rules about Vedic-brahma- 
nical ceremonies, and then deals with “ the sacrifice of 
meditation ’’ and “ the sacrifice of knowledge,” as well as with 
devotion to ^iva (^iva-bbakti). A second part contains a 
Sivaite Brahmagita and a Vedantist Sutagita. The Sanat- 
kumara- Samhita, too, contains Sivaite legends, more especially 
relating to the sacred places of Benares.'*^ The Saura-Samhits, 
which is supposed to have been revealed to Yajnavalkya 


This is the old manuscript in Gupta script, which, was discoyered in l^epal 
by Eciraprasad ^astri, and has been assigned to the 7th century A. D. by him and 
C. 'Bendall on palaeographicnl grounds. See HaraprasSd Ssistri, Catalogue of Palm Leaf 
and Selected Paper MSS, belonging to the Burbar Library, Nepal, Calcutta 1905, pp. lii, 

14! ff. 

-) According to the short table of contents given by Earaprasad^ 1. c. As no 
hha^da is named in the colophons of the MS,, Haraprasad considers the text to be the 
original Bkanda-P, The supposition that it might be the AmbM-Khanda (HaraprasSd, 
lieport 1, p, 4), turned out to be erroneous. The AmbikS-kha^da (Sg-peZmsf, 1. c. p. 1321 
ff.) contains a collect.ion of legends about Siva and DurgS, told by Sanatkumara to Yyasa. 
Eggeling^ 1. c., pp. 1321, 1362. 

Ld. with the commentary of MffdhavacRrya in AnSS No. 25, 1893 in 3 vols. 
s) The Sahyadri-khanda (publ. by X 0. da Cunha, Bombay 187J) belongs to the 

Sanatkumara-saiphita. Of. Sggeling, 1, o., p, 1369 ff. The VenkafceSa-MShatmja of the 
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by the sun-god, contains chiefly cosmogonic theories. The 
Sankara-Samhita is also called Agastya-Samhita, because 
Skanda is supposed to have communicated it to Agastya. It 
is doubtful, however, whether this is the Agastya-Sarphita 
which teaches the cult of Visnu especially in his incarnation 
as Rama.^^ There is a Kasl-Khapda,^’ dealing with the 
^iva-temples in the neighbourhood of Benares and with the 
sanctity of this city itself. A Gaftgasahasranaman, a litany 
of the “ thousand names of the Ganges” belongs to the same 
section. The above-mentioned are only a few of the many 
texts which are said to belong to this Parana. 

XIV. Vammia-Fura/fjXi?'^ This Purapa, too, has 

not come down to us in its original form, for the five themes 
of the Puranas, i.e. Creation, etc., are scarcely mentioned, 
and the information given in the Matsya-Purana as 
to the contents and length of the work does not 
tally with our text. The text begins with an account of the 
incarnation of Vispu as a dwarf (vamana), whence it takes 
its name. Several chapters deal with the Avataras of Vispu 
in general.®^ On the other hand, a considerable section 


SahySdri-kha^da, a glorification of the temple of Manjgun?, is translated by G-, K, Betham, 
Ind, Ant. 24, 1895, pp. 231 St, The same khanda probably also includes the R§yasrnga- 
legend, which was transformed into a local legend, and which has been translated by 
T. N. Narasionmiyengar (Ind. Ant. 2, 1873, pp, 140 St.). 

Of. Eggelingf K c., p. 1319 ff, ; 1321. In the givarahasya-khaiQLda of the 
^afikara-samhita (Eggeling 1, c., p, 1363 f J the 18 Purapas are enumerated, of which ten 
(gaiva, Bhavi§ya, Markandeya, Laihga, Taraha, Skanda, Matsya, Kanrma, Vamana, 
Brahmanda) are declared to be givaite, four (yai§p«.va, Bhagavata, Niradiya, Giruda) 
Vi§nuite, whilst Brahma and PSdma are said to be dedicated to Brahman, Agneya to 
Agni, BrahmaTaivarta to Savitr. It is added, however, that the Vispuite Puranas teach 
the identity of Siva and Vingiu, and the Brahma-P., the identity of Brahman, Visjgiu and 
giva. 

®) Published (with commentaries) in Benares, 1868, Calcutta 1873-80 and 
Bombay 1881, 

®) Published, with Bengali translation, Calcutta, 1886. 

*) 53, 45 f. Of, Wilson^ Works, Vol. VI, p, kxiv f. 

According to (Bodl. Oat. p. 46) these chapters (24*32) are mainly taken 
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deals with Lihga-worship, and in connection with the glori- 
fication of sacred places, the Sivaite legends of tfie marriage 
of Siva and Uma, the origin of Gapesa and the birth of 
Karttikeya are related. 

XV. The Kmirmn- OT Kurma-Tiirana. In the work 
itself we read that it consists of four Samhitas, namely 
Brahml, Bhagavatl, Sauri and Vaispavl ; but the Brahml- 
Sainhita is the only one which has come down under the 
title “ Kurma-Purana.” This work begins with a hymn 
to the incarnation of Visnu as a tortoise ’ (kurma) on which 
the mountain Mandara rested when the ocean was twirled. 
At that time Laksmi arose from the ocean and became 
Vispu’s consort. When the Bsis ask him who this goddess 
is, Vispu replies that she is his highest Sakti. The Introduc- 
tion then relates further how Indradyumna, who in a former 
birth had been a king, but was born again as a Brahman by 
reason of his devotion to Visnu, desired to gain knowledge 
of the glory of Siva. Laksinl refers him to Visnu. Then he 
worships Vispu as the Universal God, the Creator and Preser- 
ver of the universe, but also as “ Mahadeva,” “ Siva ” and 
as “ father and mother of all beings.” At length Vispu, in 
his incarnation as the tortoise, imparts the Purana to him. 
As in this Introduction, ^iva is the Highest Being through- 
out the work, but it is emphasized over and over again that 
in reality Brahman, Visnu and ^iva are one.®^ The worship 
ot Sahti, i.e. “Energy” or “Creative force” conceived as a 
female deity, is also emphasized. Devi, the “Highest Goddess” 
(Paramesvarl), the consort and ^akti of ^iva, is praised under 
8,000 names.®^ In like manner as Vispu is none other than 


Published by Ntlmai;!! MuMopadhyaya, in Bibb Ind. 1890. It contains 6,000 
slokas. According to the statements made in the Bhagavata- Vayii-F, and Matsya-P^^ 
the Kurma- F. contains 17,000 or 18,000 ilokas. 

Ini, 6 (p. 66) Brahman is worshipped as Trimarti. I, 9 espeomllj inculcates 
the unity of the three gods. Of. also I, 26. 

®) I, 11 and 12, Sim divides himself into two parts, a male and a female, the 
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Siva, Laksmi, Vis^u’s sakti, is in reality not apart from the 
DeYi.^l When the sons of Karttavirya, some of whom wor- 
shipped Visnu and the others ^iva, could not agree as to 
which god was the more worthy of worship, the seven Esis 
decided the dispute by declaring that the deity worshipped 
by any man is that man’s deity, and that all the gods deserve 
the worship of at least some beings.®’ Notwithstanding, 
Siva is the god above all gods to such a degree that, though 
Krsiia is praised as Visnu Narayana, he obtains a son for his 
wife Jambavati only after strenuous asceticism and by the 
mercy of Siva.®’ Moreover, in spite of the tolerance as 
regards the recognition of all the gods, there are allusions 
in several places to the false doctrines which have been sent 
into the world to deceive mankind, and to false manuals 
which will come into existence during the Kaliyuga.^’ 

The five themes of the Puranas, namely the Creation, 
the genealogies, etc., are also treated in the Kurma-Purapa, 
and in this connection a few of Visnu’s Avataras are touched 
upon. However, an entire chapter (I. 53) is devoted to the 
incarnations of Siva. A considerable section of the first part 
consists of a description and glorification of the holy places 
of Benares (Kasimahatmya) and Allahabad (Prayagamahat- 
mya). The second part begins with an Isvaraglta (a counter- 
part to the Bhagavadgita), teaching the knowledge of God, 


former gives rise to the Rudras, and the latter to the Saktis. C£. l^arquhar^ Outline, p. 
195 f. 

I, lY (p. 206 f.) Prahiada praises Yifnu and Lak§mi as Yisnu’s gakti. 

") I, 22 (p, 239 «.)• 

I, 25-27. Here (p. 269) there is also a reference to a YogasSstra written bj 
the great Yogin Yajnavalkya, which is perhaps an allusion to the Yajhavalkyagita, where 
Yoga is taught. Of. F. E. Ball, A Contribution towards an Index to the Bibliography of 
the Indian Philosophical Systems, Calcutta 1859, p. 14 In I, 26 recommends the 

Lihga cult and explains its origin. 

*) This appellation is given to the Sivaite sects and gSstras of the KSpSlas, 
Bhairavas, Ytoalas, YSmas, Arhatas, Nlikulaa (t,e. Lakulisa-Pasupata, of. Bhandarkar, 
Yaispavism etc., p. 116 f.), PSsupatas and the Yifnnite PSnearStra ; I, 12 ; 16; 30 (pp. 
137, 184, 305). The Y^mas or ** left-hand ones,” are those ^akti worshippers whose cult 
is connected with orgiastic rit^. See below in the chapter on the Tantras. 
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^i?a, tbrough meditation. Tbis piece is followed by a 
Vyasagita, a larger section in which Yyasa teaches the 
attainment of the highest knowledge through pious works and 
ceremonies, and therefore delivers a lecture on the duties of 
the householder, the forest-hermit and the ascetic. A few 
chapters deal with expiatory ceremonies for all sorts of crimes, 
where there is also mention of chastity. This gives rise to 
the narration of a story of Sita (not occurring in the 
Eamayapa), how she is rescued from the hands of Rgvana 
by the fire-god. 

XVI. l:\ie 3£atsyu ox Matsija-'Piirmia}'' This, again, 
is one of the older works of the Parana literature, or at least 
one of those which have preserved most of the ancient text, 
and do fair justice to the definition of a “ Purana.” It com- 
mences with the story of the flood out of which Visnu, 
in the form of a fish (raatsya) saves only Manu alone. "While 
the ship in which Manu is sailing along is being drawn 
through the flood by the fish, there takes place between him 
and Visnu, incarnated as a fish, the conversation which forms 
the substance of the Purana. Creation is treated in detail, then 
follow the genealogies, into which is inserted a section about 
the Fathers and their cult (Chapts. 14-22). Neither are the 
usual geographical, astronomical and chronological sections, 
absent, and, according to V. A. Smith (see above, p. 524) the 
lists of kings in this Purana are particularly reliable for 
the Andhra dynasty. It has very much in common with the 
Mahahharata and the Harivamsa ; thus the legends of Yayati 
(Chapts. 24-43), Savitri (Chapts. 208-214), the incarnations 
of Vispu (Chapts. 161-179, 244-248) ; and there is often literal 
agreement. There are, however, very numerous later addi- 
tions and interpolations. For instance we find a considerable 


Published in SnSS No. 64. (The quotations are given according to this 
edition.) Translated into English in SBH, Tol. 17. The edition has 291 adhySyas, but the 
MS. described by AuJrechtj Bodl. Oat., p. 38 has only 278. 
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sectioD about all manner of festivals and rites (Vratas, Chapts. 
64-102), a glorification of the sacred places of Allahabad 
(Prayagamahatmya, Ohapts. 103-112), Benares (Varanasi= 
and Avimuktaraahatmya, Chapts. 180-186), and of the river 
Narmada (Ohapts. 186-194); then sections on the duties of 
a king (Ohapts. 215-227), on omina and portenta (Ohapts. 
228-238), ceremonies at the building of a house (Ohapts. 262- 
257), the erection and dedication of statues of deities, temples 
and palaces (Ohapts. 258-270), the sixteen kinds of pious 
donations (Ohapts, 274-289), etc. As far as the religious 
content is concerned, the Matsya- Purapa might be called 
Sivaite with Just as much reason as it is classed as Visnuite. 
Religious festivals of the Vaispavas are described side by side 
with those of the ^aivas, and both Vispu and Siva-legends 
are related. In Ohapter 13 Devi (“the Goddess,” diva’s 
wife Gaurl) enumerates to Daksa the one hundred and eight 
names by which she wishes to be glorified. It is obvious 
that both sects used the work as a sacred book. 

XVII. The Garu^a- or GaruAa-’Purma}'* This is a 
Yispuite Purapa. It takes its name from the mythical bird 
Garuda, to whom it was revealed by Vispu himself, and who 
then imparted it to Kasyapa. It treats some of the five 
themes, viz. Creation, the ages of the world, the genealogies 
of the solar and lunar dynasties; but far more attention is 
given to the worship of Vispu, to descriptions of Vispuite 
rites and festivals (Vratas), to expiatory ceremonies (Praya- 
scittas) and glorifications of sacred places. It is also cogni- 
sant of Sakti- worship, and gives rules for the worship of the 
“five gods” (Vispu, Siva, Durga, Sarya and Gapesa).-^ 
Moreover, like the Agni-Purapa, it is a kind of encyclopaedia, 
in which the most diversified subjects are dealt with : thus. 


Published by Jibananda Calcutta 1890. English translation by 

Manmatha NStb Calcutta 1908 (Wealth of India, Vol. Till). 

Of. ^arquhar^ Outline, p, 178 f. 
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the contents of the RamayaBa, the Mahahharata and the 
Harivainsa are retold, and there are sections on cosmography, 
astronomy and astrology, omina and portenta, chiromancy, 
medicine, metrics, grammar, knowledge of precious stones 
(ratnaparlksa) and politics (niti). A considerable portion of 
the Yajnavalkya-Dharmasastra has been included in the 
Garuda-Purap.a. 

What is counted as the Uttarakhapda or “second part ” 
of the Garuda-Purana is the JPretakalpa, a voluminous though 
entirely unsystematic work, which treats of everything con- 
nected with death, the dead and the beyond. In motley 
confusion and with many repetitions, we find doctrines on the 
fate of the soul after death, Karman, rebirth and release from 
rebirth, on desire as the cause of Sarpsara, on omens of death, 
the path to Yama, the fate of the Pretas (*.(?., the departed 
who still hover about the earth as spirits, and have not as 
yet found the way to the world beyond), the torments 
of the hells, and the Pretas as causing evil omens and 
dreams. Interspersed we find rules of all kinds about 
rites to be performed at the approach of death, the treatment 
of the dying and of the corpse, funeral rites and ancestor- 
worship, the especial funeral sacrifices for a Satl, i.e., a woman 
who enters the funeral pyre with her husband. Here and 
there we also find legends recalling the Buddhist Petavatthu, 
telling of encounters with Pretas who relate the cause of 
their wretched existence (sins which they committed during 
their lifetime). An “extract” {Sm'oddMra) oi this work 
was made by Nannidhirdma?^ In spite of its title, this work 


A detailed analysis of the contents of the Pretakalpa is given by E. Ahegg^ Der 
Pretakalpa des Garnda- Parana (NaunidbirSma’s SSroddhSra). Eine Darstellung des 
hinduistiscben Tocenkultes mid Jenseitsglanbens nbersetzt... Berlin mid Leipzig 

1021, p, 8 ff. ; chapters. X-XII translated p. 220 ff, 

®) This SSroddhSra was published under the title ** Garuda-PnrSna ” in Bombay 
NSP in 1903 and with an English translation by E. Tfood and S. Y. Subrahman-gam in SBH, 
Yol. IX, 1911. There is a good German translation by Ahegg, Pretakalpa etc. (s, the 
preceding Note). 
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■■X 

is not a mere extract from the Pretakalpa, for the author 
also utilised material from other Purauas, and treated the 
subject more systematically. Among other works he drew 
on the Bhagavata-Parafl.aj whence it follows that he was later 
than this Pura^a. 

Among the Mahatmyas which claim to be parts of the 
Garuda-Purapa, especial mention should be made of a Gaya- 
mahatmya in praise of Gaya, the place of pilgrimage, where 
it is particularly meritorious to perform Sraddhas. 

XVIII. The In the list in the 

Kurma-Purapa the eighteenth Purapa is called “ Vayavlya 
Brahmapda,” the “ Purapa of the Brahman-egg proclaimed 
by Vayu,” and it is possible that the original Brahmapda was 
but an earlier version of the Vayu-Purapa.^^ According to 
the Matsya-Purapa (53, 56f.) it is said to have been proclaim- 
ed by Brahman, and to contain a glorification of the Brahman- 
egg®^ as well as a detailed account of the future kalpas in 
12,200 slokas. It appears, however, that the original work 
of this name is lost, for our manuscripts for the most part 
contain only Mahatmyas, Stotras and Upakhyanas which 
claim to be parts of the Brahmapda. 

The Adhyatma-Raimya<i^,‘^'^ “ the Eamayapa in 


*) Published in Bombay, ^ri-Tenkatesvara Press, 1906. 

®) Of. Fargiter, Ano. Ind. Hisfe, Trad., p. 7^ t H. H. Wilson (Works, VoL VI, p, 
Ixxxv f.) mentions a MS. of the Biahmanda-P, the first part of which agrees almost 
entirely with the VSyn-P., whilst the second part is dedica.ted to Lalita Devi, a form of 
DurgS, and teaches her worship by Tantric rites. On the island of Bali a Brahmanda-P, 
is the only sacred book of the local ^iva- worshippers. Of. R, Friederich^ JBAS 1876, p. 
170 f.j Weler, Ind. Stud. II, p. 131 f. 

®) Even the Brahmanas and TJpanisads already tell of the golden egg out of 
which the universe was created. Of. Satapatha-Br. XI, 1, 6 (“above p. 223) and OhSndogya- 
Upanifad III, 9, 1. According to the cosmogony of the PurS:gias Brahman (or Yisnu in 
the form of Brahman) dwells in the egg in which the whole of the universe is locked up, 
and out of which it unfolds itself by the will of the Creator. Of. Vig^u-P. I, 2 .* Yayu-P. 
4, 76 fif.j Mann I, 9 ff. 

*) There are numerous Indian editions (the Bombay NSP 1891 edition is recom- 
mended) 8md several commentaries, among them one by Sankara. English translation by 

ilk' , 
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which Eama is the Supreme Atman,” in which Adraita (the 
monism of the Vedanta) and Rama-hhakti are taught as paths 
to salvation, is a very well known hook, which is considered 
as a part of the Brahmapda-Purapa. As in the case of 
Valmiki’s poem, the work is divided into seven hookas, hearing 
the same titles as in the ancient epic; hut it is only an epic 
in its external form — in reality it is a manual of devotion, 
Tantric in character. Like the Tantras it is in the form of a 
dialogue between Siva and his wife Um§. Throughout the 
work Rama is essentially the god Vis^u, and the Sita 
who is abducted by Ravapa is only an illusion, whilst the 
real Sita, who is identical with Laksmi and Prakrti, does 
not appear until after the fire ordeal at the end of the book. 
The Ramahrdaya (I, 1) and the Ramagita (VII, 6) are texts 
which are memorised by the devotees of Rama. The fact 
that the Marathi poet-saint Eknatha, who lived in the 16th 
century, calls it a modern work, proves that the_:TOfk cafinot 
be very ancient.^’ 

The Nasiketopahliyana, which also claims to be a part of 
the Brahmanda-Purana, is nothing but a most insipid, ampli- 
fied and corrupted version of the beautiful old legend of 
Naciketas.®^ 

As regards the TJpapuranas, they do not in general differ 
essentially from the Puraajas, except inasmuch as they are 
even more exclusively adapted to suit the purposes of local 
cult and the religious needs of separate sects. Those of the 
tJpapuranas which claim to be supplements to one or other 
of the “ great Purapias ” have already received mention. We 
shall now only refer to a few of the more important among 
the other Upapurapas. 


1) Cf Bhandarbar, Vaisnavism etc., p. 48; Barquhar, Outline, p. 2S0 £. 

0) Cf! F. Bclloni-FUippi in GSAI 16, 1908 and 17, 1904: Eggeling, Ind. Off. 

Cat. VI, p. 1262 ffi. 
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The VisnudlarmoUam \% oeoasionaily given out as a part 
of a Purana, namely the Garuda-Purana, but generally it is 
counted as an independent Upapurana. It is repeatedly 
quoted by Alberuni as the “ Visnudharma.” It is a Kash- 
miri Vaisnava book of encyclopaedic character in three 
sections. Section I deals with the usual themes of the 
Puranas : the Creation of the world, cosmology, geography, 
astronomy, division of time, genealogies, Stotras, rules about 
Vratas and Sraddhas.^^ Among the genealogical legends, 
that of Pururavas and Urvasi is also related— more or less in 
agreement with Kalidasa’s drama. Section II deals with law 
and politics, but also with medicine, the science of war, astro- 
nomy and astrology. There is here a prose section with the 
special title “ Paitamaha-Siddhanta.” If, as is probable, this 
is an extract from the Brahma-Sphuta-Siddhanta written by 
Brahmagupta in 628 A.D., the Vispudharmottara must have 
been compiled between 628 and 1000 A. D.®V Section III, 
too, is of a very miscellaneous character, treating of grammar, 
lexicography, metrics and poetics, dancing, singing and music, 
sculpture and painting (the making of images of gods) 
and architecture (construction of temples). 

The Brkad-Dharma-Ptirdi}a,^^ "the Great Puraiia of 


Edition of the text in Bombay, grI-Vehkatei§t^ara Press 1912, Analysis of 
the contents according to Kashmiri MSS. and a comparison with the quotations of Alberuni 
by G. Biihler, Ind. Ant, 19, 1890, p. 382 jS, According to Bubler, Alberuni used two 
separate works with the same title, and mixed the two together, EggeUng , Ind, 0&, 
Cat, YI, p. 1308 f., describes a MS. which contains six chapters more than the edition. In 
the MS. the title of the work is “Yi^nudharmSh.” 

As regards the graddhas, W. Caland, Altindischer Ahnenkult, Leyden 1893, 
pp. 68, 112, has traced connections with the Yi§nu.Smrti. Of. Ahegg, Der Pretakalpa, 
p, 5 f. 

Of. G. Thibaut, Astronomie etc, (Grnndriss III, 9), p. 58. The commentators 
of Brahmagupta’s work maintain that this author drew upon the Yiignudharmottara. 
MSS. of the “Yisnndharma” are dated 1047 and 1090 j see Haraprasad^ Eeport I, p, 5. 

*) On this extremely interesting section s. Dr. Stella Kramrisch, Calcutta Review, 
Peb. 1924, p. 331 and Journal of Letters, Calcutta University, Yol. XI, 1924. 

Edited by Earaprasdd Sdstn in Bibl. Ind. 1897. The work consists of a 
* ‘ first,*’ * * middle** and * ‘ last’ ’ khanda, 
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the Duties,” which appears as the eighteenth in a list of the 
Upapurahas/’ only devotes the beginning of its first section, 
and its last section to Dharma, with the glorification of which 
it begins. The greater portion of the first section is in the 
form of a conversation between the Devi and her two friends 
Jaya and Vijaya, which gives it a Tantric stamp. In the 
second section, too, the Devi appears as the Great Goddess, to 
whom Brahman, Vis] 3 .u and Siva come singing her praises, and 
II, 60 teaches that the universe and all the gods have their 
existence in Siva and Sakti. The fact that it is not a Tantra 
is, however, shown by the contents of the work, which, by 
reason of its relations with the epic and the legal literature, is 
deserving of some interest, though the work cannot be a very 
ancient one. 

In the opening chapters the duties towards one’s parents, especially 
the mother, and the Gurus in general, are inculcated in great ‘detail. 
By way of illustrating the importance of these duties, a legend of a 
“ hunter Tuladhara ” is told, which, though having some reference to the 
Mahabharata stories of Dharmavyadha and Tuladhara, has little in 
eonamou with them except the name. Then come sections on the Tirthas, 
the incarnation of Visnu as RSma, the story of Slta and the origin of the 
Ramayana. The latter work is called the root of all Kavyas, Itihasas, 
Puranas and Samhitas. It was only after Valmlki had completed this 
poem at the command of the god Brahman, and had declined to write the 
Mahabharata also, that Vygsa set to work to compile both the Mahabha- 
rata and the Puranas.®* Valmiki in his hermitage converses with 
,Vyasa on the composition of the Mahabharata, which is then praised 
extravagantly. A prayer, which also contains the titles of the most impor- 
tant Parvans of the Mahabharata, is recommended as an amulet (I, 30, 
41 ff.). The second section consists mainly of legends of the origin of 
Gangs, but all manner of other myths and legends are interwoven with 


In tho Brliad-Dharma-P. i'iself (I, 26, 26). 

“) See above p. 416 ff. , 

There is here a list of the 18 Parffnas and the 18 TTpapurSnas (I, 25, 18 ff.) 
and also an enumeration of the DharmaSastras (I, 29, 24 f.). 
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them. Among the AvatSras of Visnn, mention is made of those as 
Kapila, Valmlki, Vyasa and Buddha, ^iva sings a song in praise of 
Vianu,^) A section of considerable length (II, 54.-58) contains rules 
for the cult of the Ganges (gangadharmah). The legend of the miraculous 
origin of Gane§a is told in the last chapter (II, 60), The last section 
deals with the duties of the castes and Asramas, the duties of women, the 
adoration of various gods, the festivals of the year, the worship of the 
sun, the moon and planets, with the Yugas, the origin of evil and 
wickedness in the world (III, 12) and with the intermixture of castes 
(III, 13-14). 

The SivchPurma, wlaioh. is said to consist of no less than 
twelre Samhitas, is one of the most voluminous Upapu- 
ra^ias.^^ The Qanem-Puram^'^ the Ca^i- ot Gain^i^a- 
Pnratia are also Sivaite Upapurapas. The Bamba- 
Puratm'^'^ S& dedicated to the cult of the sun. The deeds of 
Vis&u in the future age at the close of the Kali-Yuga are 
described in the KaXhi-Puravpa^^ The Kaliha-Puravpa 
treats of the deeds of the goddess Elali in her numerous forms, 
and of the worship dedicated to her. One chapter deals 
in detail with the animal and human sacrifices which should 
he ofiered to her. Curiously enough it also contains a chapter 
on politics. 

The majority of the Mahatmyas which are connected 
with or included in the Purapas and the Upapurap.asj is, on 


SivagSuam (II, 44). Previously Karada delivers a lecture to Vi§nu on tbe 
significauoe of the Ragas and ESgiciis in the art of singing. 

Bggeling^ Ind. Off. Cat, TI, p. 1311 ff. Editions of a giva-Furana appeared in 
Bomhay (1878, 1880, 1884). 

®) 4i4/rec7it, Bodl. Oat., p. 78 f.j Eggeling 1. c., p. 1199. An edition appeared In 
Poona in 1876. In the Maudgala-1?,, too (Eggeling, 1. a, 1289 ff,), Ga^eia is worshipped as 
the highest deity, 

*) Mggeling 1. c., p. 1202 ff. 

®) Eggeling I. c., p, 1316 ff. A SSmba-PurSna was published in Bombay in 1885. 

®) Eggeling 1. o., p, 1188 f. Editions have appeared in Calcutta, 

^) Eggeling I. c., p. 1189 ff. Edition .Bombay, 1891, 

s) The "chapter of blood” (rudhirSdhySya) translated into English by W. 0, 
Blaquiere in Asiatick Researches, Vol. 5 (4th ed., London 1807), p. 371 ff. 
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the whole, inferior literature. They arose as hand-books for 
the Purohitas of the Tirthas praised in them, and tell legends 
which in part belong to tradition, and in part are inventions, 
with the purpose of proving the holiness of these places of 
pilgrimage. They describe, too, the ceremonies which the 
pilgrims are to perform and the route they are to follow. Por 
this reason they are not unimportant from the point of view 
of the topography of India. Thus in particular, the Nila- 
mata^^ the Kasmira-mahatmya, is an important work from 
the point of view of the history, legendary lore and topography 
of Kashmir.^^ The ISTaga king Nila is a kind of cultural 
hero of Kashmir, and the work contains “ the doctrines of 
Nila” which he imparted to the Brahman Oandradeva.®^ 
It tells the legends of the primeval history of Kashmir (verses 
1-481), whereupon there is a description of the ceremonies 
and festivals prescribed by Nila. Many of these are the usual 
Brahmanical and Puranic rites, but we find some which are 
peculiar to Kashmir. Thus joyous festivals are celebrated 
with singing, music and drinking bouts at the New Year, on 
the first of the month Kartika, on which Kashmir is said to 
have arisen (v. 561 if.), and then again on the occasion of the 
first fall of snow (v , 679 ff.). On the fifteenth day of the 
bright half of the month Vaisakha, the birthday of Buddha 
as an incarnation of Visnu is solemnly celebrated by 
the Brahmans ; a statue of Buddha is erected, Buddhist 
speeches are made and Buddhist monks are honoured 
(v. 809 ff.). The historian Kalhapia (about 1148 A.D.) 
drew on the Nllamata in his Esjatarangipi for the ancient 
history of Kashmir; and he regarded it as a venerable 


») NilamatapurSnam (Sanskrit Text) edited with Introdnotion etc. by Bam Lai 
Kanjilal and Pandit dagad-dhar Zadoo, Lahore 1924 (Punjab Sanskrit Series). 

») Of. mUer, Eeport, p. 37 ff., LV ff. i M. A. Btein, B:alha 9 .a ’8 RSjataranginT, 
Translated, I, p. 76 f..- II, p. 876 ff.j Pa»dit Inand K<ml, JASB 6, 1910, p. 195 ft. 

®) Of, Nllamata, vss, 424 fE.| KSjataraagip! 1, 182-184, 
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“Purana.”^^ It must, therefore, be several centuries earlier 
than Ealhana’s work. 

Among the offshoots of the Puraiia literature mention 
should also be made of the Nepalese Vamsavalis 
(“ Genealogies ”), which are partly Brahmanioal and partly 
Buddhist, the Nepala-Ma hat mya and the Vagvatl- 
Mahatmya, which claims to be part of a Pasupati-Purap.a.^^ 

Pinally we here mention another work, which, though 
an epic and not a Parana, nevertheless has the sectarian 
character of the Pura^as: this is the Asvamedhikaparvan 
of the Jaimini-Bharata,®> of the Mahabharata- 

Samhita ascribed to Jaimini.** This poem, written in 
the ornate style, describes the combats and adventures of 
the heroes Arjuna, Krsna etc., who accompanied the sacrificial 
steed destined for Yudhisthira’s horse-sacrifice, but it diverges 
greatly from the Mahabharata story. Besides, the narrative 
of the horse-sacrifice merely provides a welcome opportunity 
to insert numerous legends and tales of which there is not 
the slightest trace in the Mahabharata. A considerable 
section (Kus'alavopakhyana, “ the episode of Kusa and Lava ”) 
contains a brief reproduction of the entire E/amay ana. Among 
other lands the heroes go the realm of the Amazons 


') Kalhana calls the work “NUamata’* (Kajatarangin! I, 14 ; 16) or “ NHaporSina’* 
(1. c. I, 178). Bhandarkafy Report 1883-84, p. 44, mentions a MS. in which, the. work is 
described as a KasmTramahiStmya with the title Nilamata. The pandits of Kashmir 
usually call it “Nllamata.purSna.” 

2) dee S. Leviy Le Nepal, AMG-, Paris 1905, I, 193 ff., 201 ff., 205 if. 

®) Editions published in Bombay, Poona and Calcutta, There are numerous MSS, 
Of. Holtzmanny Das MahSbhSrata, 111, p. 37 ff.; Tfeter, HSS. Verz. I, p. Ill Aufrechfy 
Bodl. Oat., I, p. 4 ; Eggelingy Tnd. Off. Oat. VI, p. 1159. 

^) In the MahabhSrata (I, 63, 89 f.) it is related that VySsa taught the MahabhS- 
rata to his five pupils Sumantu, Jaimini, Paila, guka and Yaisampdyana, and that each one 
of these .published a SamhitS of it. It is open to doubt, however, whether there 
was actually a complete MahfibhSrata-SamhittS by Jaimini and whether this. 
Isvamedhikaparvan is the sole remnant of it, Talboys WheeleVy The History of India, 
London 1867, 1, 377, has unwittingly reproduced the contents of the Jaimini- As vamedhika- 

parvan in the chapter on The, Horse Sacrifice of Raja YudhishthiraJ' 
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(strlrajya) and we hear of the adventures which happened to 
them there. The story of Candrahasa and Visaya (Oandra- 
hasopakhyana) is of importance in the literature of the 
world. It is a version of the story recurring- so frequently 
in Indian (Buddhist and Jain) and in Western narrative 
literature, of a youth who has been born under a lucky star 
and always escapes the infamous machinations of the wicked 
adversary who seeks his destruction, finally the persecuted 
young man is made to deliver a letter ordering his own 
death ; when a maiden altera or exchanges the fatal letter, 
and becomes the bride of the youth, who attains to wealth 
or power, whilst the fate which had been destined for him 
befalls the adversary or the adversary’s son. Now the youth 
Candrahasa, in the Jairaini-Bharata was immune from all 
dangers solely because, from his childhood onwards, he was 
a devout worshipper of Visnu and always carried a Salagrama 
stone (the sacred symbol of Vi§nu) about with him.^^ The 

Told by T. Wheeler I, p. 522 Text and German translation by A. Wehef 
( Monatsberichto cler preuss. Akadomie der Wissenscliaften 1869, pp. 10 377 

was the first to call attention to the Western parallels, and more recently by J. 8cflich^ 
Corpus Hamleticam I, 1, Das GlucksHnd rait dem Todesbrief, Orientalische Fassungen, 
Berlin 1912, p. 167 In this book Schich deals in detail with the Buddhist and Jam 
versions of this story (which will be dealt with in Vol. II), the popular modern Indian 
versions and the Western Asiatic adaptations through the medium of which the story 
reached Europe. In Europe we find the story, among other places, in Chapter XX of 
the Latin “ Gesta Romanorum (cf. M. Caster, JBAS 1910, p. 449 fi.), in J)asent*s Norse 
Tales (cf. 0. H. Tmvney in Ind. Ant. 10, 1881, p. 190 L), in the French romance of the 
Emperor Constantine after whom Oonstantinople is named (cf. Joseph Jacobs in his 
Introduction to Old French Romances done into English by William Morris, London 1896, 


p. viii fi.) and in the story of Amlath by Saxo Grammaticus. Only the motif of the 
altered fatal letter has been adopted in Shakespeare’s Hamlet,” In German the 
narrative is beat known through Bchater's poem Der Gang nach dem Eisenhammer.” 
Of, Th, Benfey, Pantsohatantra, I, 321, 340i E, in Byzantinisohe Zeitsclirift lY, 242 

fi. ; E. Cosquin, La legende du page de" sainte Elisabeth de Portugal, Paris 1912 
(Extrait do la Revue des questions historiques). The earliest of all versions hitherto 
known is that in. the Chinese Tripi^aka (Ed. ChavanneSf cinq cents contes et apologues 
oxtraits du Tripi^aka Chinois I, No. 46), which was translated into Chinese by Seng-houei 
who died in 280 A. D. 

®) Among iho Bhflgavatas Candrahasa became a Vai^^ava saint, and in NabhSdasa’s 
Bhakt-Mala his story is narrated, as in the Jaimini-BMrata, as that of the thirty-first 
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conclusion of the legend takes the form of a glorification of 
the sacred stone and the tulasi plant, which is also sacred 
to Visnu, in the extravagant style of the later Puranas. In 
the whole poem Ers^a is not only a hero, but is honoured as 
the god Visnu. He appears, as a helper, to all who appeal 
to him with love (bhakti). He works all manner of miracles, 
he restores a dead child to life, he feeds multitudes of munis 
with a single leaf of a vegetable, and so on, and whosoever 
beholds Krsna’s countenance, is freed from all his sins. 
Nothing definite can be said regarding the date of the Jaimini- 
Bharata, resp. its Asvamedhikaparvan. Judging by the 
nature of the Visnu- worship appearing in the work, it is 
probably not earlier than the later works and sections of 
of the Pura^ia literature. At any rate it is later than the 
Bhagavata-Pura^ia quoted at the end of the Oandrahasa 
legend.^' 

THE TANTHA-LITEHATUHE. 

SaMHITIS, IfiAMAS, TANTRAS. 

“ Tantric” infiuences have already been noticed in several 
of the later Puranas, namely isolated allusions to the cult 
of the Saktis, the female deities, considerable sections in the 
form of dialogues between ^iva and Parvati and the occa- 
sional use of mystic syllables and formulas (mantras) and 


of the “ forfcy-two beloved ones ot\ the Lord s, JEAS 1910, p. 292 Of. 

N. B. Godabole^ Ind. Ant. 11, 1882, p. 84 ff. The story also occurs iu Ka8!raim*s Beugali 
version of the MahabhSrata (see Calcutta Review, December 1924, p. 480 ffi.). The motif 
of the changed “ letter of death ” alone occurs in folk-tales from Bengal, the Punjab, and 
Kashmir. Of. Hatim’s Tales Kashmiri Stories and Songs by Sir Aurei Stem and Sir Gr. A, 
Grierson, London 1923, p. 97, with Notes by W, Croohe, ib. p. xliv ff. 

') The astrologer VarShamihira (6th century A. D.) is mentioned in 55, 8. The 
scene of the story of Oandrahasa is laid in the South in the land of the Keralas. A 
Oanarese version of the Jaimini- Asvamedhikaparvan by the Brahmin Laksmisa is the 
most popular work in Oanarese literature. Lak§mTsa lived after 1685 and before 1724 
Of. B. P. Eice, Kanarese Literature (Heritage of India Series), 1921, p. 85 ff. and H. F, 
ZDMG 24, 1870, 309 j 25, 22 ff. j 27, 1873, 364 
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diagrams (yantras). Whereas, however, the Puranas always 
maintain a certain connection with epic poetry, and are, as it 
were, a repertory^ of Indian legend poetry, the Tantras, and 
the Samhitas and Againas, which differ from them but slight- 
ly, rather hear the stamp of purely theological works teaching 
the technicalities of the cult of certain sects together with 
their metaphysical and mystical principles. Strictly speak- 
ing, the “ Samhitas ” are the sacred books of the Vaisnavas, 
the “ Agamas ” those of the Saivas and the “ Tantras ” those 
of the Saktas. However, there is no clear line of demarcation 
between the terms, and the expression “ Tantra ” is frequent- 
ly used as a general term for this class of works.^^ 

As a matter of fact all these works really have characterr 
istie features in common. Though they are not positively 
hostile to the Veda, they propound that the precepts of the 
Veda are too difficult for our age, and that, for this reasou, 
an easier cult and an easier doctrine have been revealed in 
them. Moreover these sacred hooks are accessible not only 
to the higher castes, but to Madras and women too. On the 
other hand, it is true that they contain Secret Doctrines 
which can only be obtained from a teacher (guru) after 
a ceremonial initiation (diksS), and which must not be com- 
municated to any uninitiated person.®^ A complete Tantra (Sam- 
hita, Agama) should consist of four parts according to the 
four main themes treated, viz,, (1) Jnana, “knowledge,” 


Thus the PMma'-SainhitS is also called PSdma-Tantra. The sSttvatain 

tantram ” mentioned in the Bh%avata-P. 1, 3, 8 is probably the Satfcvata-Samhita. 
Lak§mi-Tantra is a Yi§]^uite work, and Pad caratra- Agama is spoken of as well as 
Padcaratra-Samhitas. Of. EUot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 11, p. 188 f. Tantra means 
“a system of doctrines/’ book/’ i,e, **Bible ; ” Agama means tradition” and Barphitia 
a “ collection of sacred texts/* 

“The Vedas, Sastras and FurSnas are like harlots accessible to all, but the fevaite 
science is well concealed like a woman of good family/* {Amlon^ Ftinciples of Tantra, I, 
p. ix.) In the KulaoudSmapti-Tantra, Obapt. I, we read that the doctrine is not to 
be communicated to any uninitiated person, not even to Yisnu or to Brahman, The 
Kularnava-Tantra HI, 4 says : Yedas, PurSnas and Sastras may be propagated, but the 
Baiva and Sakta Agamas are declared to be secret doctrines. 
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comprising actual philosophical doctrines, sometimes with 
a monotheistic bias, and sometimes leaning towards monism, 
but also a confused occultism including the “ knowing ” of 
the secret powers of the letters, syllables, formulas and 
figures (mantrasastra, yantrasastra) ; (2) Yoga , i.e., “medi- 
tation, concentration,” also more especially with a view to 
acquiring magic powers, hence also “magj^c” (mayayoga); 
(3) Kriya , “action,” Le., instructions for the making of 
idols and the construction and consecration of temples; (4 j) 
Carya, “conduct,” i.e., rules regarding rites and festivals, 
and social duties. Though in reality all these four branches 
are not treated in every single one of these works, they all 
contain a medley of philosophy and occultism, mysticism 
and magic, and ritual and ethics. 

Hitherto little is known about the ^aiva-Agamas.*^ 
There are 28 Agamas, which are said to have been proclaimed 
by Siva himself after the creation of the world, and each 
A.gama' has a number of Upagamas. As we know scarcely 
anything of the contents of these works, we are not in a 
position to determine their date.®^ 

We have a little more information about the Samhitas 
of the Visp^uite Pancaratra sect.“’ Though the traditional 


Of, H. W» SvhomemSf Der ^aiva-SiddhSnta, Leipzig, 1912, p. 7 fi., a list of the 
28 Agamas ib. p. 14. Only fragments of 20 Agamas have been preserved. Portions of 
two OpSgamas, Mygendra and Pan^kara, are printed. Of. Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 
II, p. 204 f. 

*) Aecox'ding to Schomerus (1, c., p* 11 f.) the Agamas were used by TirumulSr and 
other Tamil poets as far back as the first or second century A, D., and would therefore 
originate in pre-Christian times. However, it is more likely that these poets should be 
assigned to the 96h century and the Agamas to the 7th or 8th century A.D. Cf. Farquhar, 
Outline, p. 193 ff. 

3) Especially by the researches of F, 0, Schrader, Introduction to the PaficarStra and 
the Ahirbudhnya SamhitS, Adyar, Madras, S. 1916, Of, A. Qovindacarya 8vamin,mAB 1911, 
p. 936 Bhandarkar, Vaisjgavism, etc., p. 39 fif.j Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, II, 
p. 194 ff.j FargWiar, Outline, p. 182 There are various explanations of the name 
“ Paficarati'a,” it is probably connected with the PafioarStra-Sattra, a sacrifice lasting five 
days, which is taught in the Satapatha-Brahmajgia. Of. Schrader, l.c., p, 23 ff.; Qovindacarya 
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list eiiuiiierates 108 Paiicaratra-SamliitaSj there is ■ actually 
mention of more than 215, of which, however, only twelve 
have been published. One of the ■ earlier Samhitas is; 
the Ahirbndhnya-Samhita,^^ a Kashmiri work which 
probably originated not long after the fourth century A. ■' 

The work takes the form of a conversation between Ahirbudhnya, 
Le,, &va and Nirada. The smaller portion of the work is philosophical 
in content, and the greater portion oeeult.^^ Several chapters deal with 
the Creation. When Nirada asks how it is that men hold such varied 
opinions regarding the Creation, Ahirbudhnya replies (Chap. 8) that it 
is due to various causes, (1) it is impossible to express the truth 
about the Absolute in the language of human beings, human beings 
often take various names to be various objects, (3) human beings 
vary in intelligence, and (4) the deity has an endless number of 
forms, of which the philosophers usually comprehend only one or another. 
In connection with the Creation Chapts. 12 and 13 give a very interest- 
ing survey of the seienees/’ the various systems of religion and 
philosophy. Then come the rules for the castes and Asramas. The pater- 
familias and the forest hermit attain to the heaven of Brahman, but the 
ascetic (sannyasin) is extinguished like a lamp*' (15, 26ff.). Cbapt. 


See the lists m Schrader Lc.y 4-13. A list of 25 PSncaratra *‘Tantras’' is 
enumerated in the Agni«PurSna. Chapt. 39. Most of the published texts are difficult 
of access. A few extracts from the Sattvata-Samhitfl are given by Schrader l,c., p. 149 ff. 
in translation. On the Padma-Sanibita of. JSggeling^ Jnd. Off. Oat. IV, p. 847 ff.j on 
t e Lak§mj-Tantra, in which Lak^mi is 'worshipped as the Sakti of Vi^^u-Mrayana and 
the linal cause of the world, cf. EggcUng ib., p. 850 f, ^ 

Edited for the Adyar Library by M.D. Bdmanujacarya^ under the supervision of 
F. Otto Schrader, Adyar, Madras, S., 1916. This is the only critical edition of a 
"BamMta.'. ■ ■ ■■ 

0 As it is acquainted with the three great schools of Buddhism, and as the astrological 
term hora occurs (XI, 28), it cannot possibly have originated before the 4th century A.D. 
From its presentation of the SSmkhya system as a Sa§titantra (XII, 18 ffi.) Schrader 
(ZDMG 68,1914, 102 Cj Introduction, p. 98 f.) concludes that it is earlier than 
Isvarakn^a’s SSmkhyaki-irika. As I§varakr§Via himself describes the SSmkhya as a 
Sa^ttitantra, we might be justified in assuming that the Ahirbudlinya-SamhitS and the 
SSipkhyakSrika belong to about the same period. 

* ) Of. the table of contents in SchradeTt Introduction, p. 94 t. 

On the philosophy of the Pafioar«tras as connected with the theory of the 
Creation, s. Schrader, Lo., p. 26 £f. 
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16»19 deal with the mysterious significanee of the letters of the alphabet. 
Chapt. 20 OB Dlksa begins with a fine description of the ideal Yaisnava 
teacher ': He is not only to know the truth of the Veda and the Vedanta 
and be ever mindful of the ceremonies due to the gods and the fathers, but 
also he should be a non-speaker of evil speech, a non-doer of evil deeds, 
free from envy of the good fortune of others^ full of sympathy for the 
misfortune of others, pitying all creatures, rejoicing at the joy of his 
neighbour, full of admiration of the good man, forbearing towards the 
wicked, rich in asceticism, contentment and uprightness, devoted to Yoga 
and study and he is not only to possess a detailed knowledge of the Panea« 
ratra, the Tantras, Mantras and Yantras, but also the knowledge of the 
Highest Soul, and must be calm, passionless, having control over his senses, 
and born of a good family. Chapts. 21-27 then describe diagrams which 
are also to be used as amulets. Further chapters deal with the cult, the 
theory and practice of Yoga, the hundred and two magic weapons,’’’ i,e,f 
secret powers by which might can be attained. A few chapters deal with 
ceremonies to be performed by a king when in danger during time of war, 
in order to ensure victory. Sorcery forms the subject-matter of several 
chapters. An Appendix (Parisista) contains a hymn of the thousand 
names of the divine Sudarsana. 

Though the Pancaratra-Samhitas probably originated in 
the North, the earliest of them perhaps dating from, the 
Sth-Oth century A.D./^ it is mainly in the South that they 
circulated. One of the earlier of these Southern Samhitas 
is the I s>ara*samh ita, quoted by Ramanuja’s teacher 
Yamuna, who died in about 104^0 A.D. Ramanuja himself 
quotes the Pauskara Parama and Sattvata-samhitas. 
On the other hand, the Brhadbrahma-samhita,^^ which 
is supposed to belong to the Narada-Pancaratra, already 
contains prophecies regarding Ramanuja, and cannot, therefore, 


The Visnuite Opaai^ads of those sects which worship Vi§nu as Nrsimha or RSma 
in Mantras and Yantras, such as the Nysinihatapanlya-Upaiusad (already commentated, 
Toy GaudapSda) and the EamatSpaniya-Upam§ad, possibly belong to the same period. 
Of. Farquhafy Outline, p, 188 

On the Pau^kara-Samhitai cf. FggeliTigy Ind. Off. Cat. lY, p. 864 f. 

Published in AnSS No. 68. 
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be earlier than the 12th century. The Jnanamrtasara- 
• sani hits, ’which is published with the title “ Narada- 
Pancaratra,” and is entirely devoted to the glorification 
of Krsiia and Radha, is quite a modern and apocryphal 
work. As the cult taught in this book agrees most with that 
of the Vallabhacarya sect, it appears to have been written 
a little before Yallabha at the beginning of the 16th 
century.^’ 

However, when we speak of “ Tantras,” we think prima- 
rily of the sacred books of the Saktas, i.e,, the worshippers 
of the Saktis or “ enei'gies ” conceived as femafe deities, or of 
the “Great Sakti,” the “ Great Mother,” the “Goddess” 
(Devi), who, in spite of her countless names (Durga, Kali, 
Capda etc.), is only one, the one “ Highest Queen ” (Para- 
mesvari). To an even greater degree than is the case with 
other forms of Hinduism, Saktism, the religion of the Saktas, \ 
presents a curious medley of the highest and lowest, thej 
subliraest and the basest conceptions ever thought out by the 
mind of man. In Saktism and its sacred books, the Tantras, we 
find the loftiest ideas on the Deity and profound philosophi- 
cal speculations side by side with the wildest superstition and 
the most confused occultism ; and side by side with a faultless 
social code of morality and rigid asceticism, we see a cult 
disfigured by wild orgies inculcating extremely reprehensible 
morals. In former years people laid stress only on the worst 
aspects of this religion or else deemed it best to enshroud this 
episode in the development of Indian religion in the charitable 
veil of oblivion.** It is Sir John Woodroffe (under the 


Ed. by K. M. Banerjea, Bibl. Ind. 1865. Translated in SBH, Yol, 23, 1921. 
Of, A, Boumelf Etude du FfificaiAtra in Melanges Charles de Harlez, Leyde, 1896, 
p. 251 ff. 

») See BkaniarMr, Vaiii^iavism etc., p* 40 t 

») Of. n. H. Wihon, Workfi, Yol. X, pp* 240-266 j M. Monier-^Williams^ BrShmanism 

aBdHin(immn,’4thBd., London 1891, p. 180 ff.i A. Barth, The Beligione of India, 2nd 
Pd., London 1889, p. 199 ff.; Bhandarhar, Vaif^avism etc., p. 142 fE, 
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pseudonym of Arthur Avalon) who, hy a series of essays 
and the publication of* the most important Tan tra texts, has 
enabled us to form a just judgment and an objective historical 
idea of this religion and its literature.’^ 

A few of the Tantras themselves say that there are 64 
Tantras, or 64 Tantras eacA, in three different parts of the 
world.®’ However, the number of Tantras existing in 
manuscripts is far larger.®’ Their original home seems to 
have been Beiigal, whence they spread throughout Assam and 
^epal, and even beyond India to Tibet and China through the 
agency of Buddhism. In reality they are known throughout 
the length and breadth of India, even in Kashmir and the 
South. As a rule the Tantras take the form of dialogues 
between ^iva and Parvatl ; when the goddess asks the ques- 
tions like a pupil and Siva replies like a teacher, they are 
called “ Agam as ” : when the goddess is the teacher and 
answers diva’s questions, they are called “ Nigamas.” 

The class of Agamas includes the very popular and 
widely known MahSnirvana-tantra,^’ in which we see 


A. Avalon, Principles of Tantra, Part I, London 1914, Part 11, 1 916 j Sir John 
Woodroffe, Shakfci and Shakta, 2nd Ed,, Madras and London 1920, and the Introductions 
to the translation of the MahanirvSjgia-Tantra and to the “ Tantrik Texts ” edited by 
him. Of. also N. Macnicol, Indian Theism, 1915, p, 180 ff.; Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 
II, p. 274 ff., and Pa rgwhar, Outline, pp. 199 ff., 265 ff. 

") Avalon, Tantrik Texts, Yol. I, Introduction. 

Numerous Tantras have been catalogued and described by Hara^prasad iSdstn/ 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Second Series. I, Calcutta 1900, pp. xxiv-xxxvii i Catalogue of 
Palm-Leaf and Selected Paper MSS. belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal, Calcutta, 
1905, pp. Ivii-lxxxi j Eeport II, 7 ff.,ll f.; M. Bangacharya, Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Sanskrit MSS. in the G-overnment Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, Yols. XII and XTII. 
On the Tantras in Malabar s. K. Bamavarma Baja, JR AS 1910, p. 636. Of. also WiUon, 
Works, II, 77 ff.j Aiif^^echt, Bodl-Cat. I, p. 88 ff.; Eggeling, Tnd. Off. Oat. lY, p. 844 ff.j 
Bhandarlcar, Report 1883-84, p. 87 ff. 

“ The great work which enjoys a popularity next perhaps to the BhagavadgTtS,” 
says Earaprasdd, Notices I, p, xxxiv. Several editions have appeared in Calcutta, the 
first being in 1876 by the Adi BrSbma SamSj, A Prose English Translation by M. N. Dntt, 
Calcutta 1900. Tantra of the Great Liberation (Mahanirvajgia Tantra), a Translation from 
the Sanskrit, with Introduction and Commentary by A. Avalon, London 1913. The work 
seems to h&ye hoop written in Bengal, because in YI, 7» 3, it recommends three species of 
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the best aspect of Saktism, Though it is not an anoieiit 
work, it is an example of the superior Tantras, and as such 
we may accord somewhat more detailed treatment to it, 
because the same thoughts also occur in the earlier works of 
this nature, and much has been taken literally from earlier 
Tantras. 

This Tantra speaks of the Brahman, the highest divine principle, in the 
same expressions as the Upanisads. Now according to the doct rines of 
t he ^akta philosophers the Brahman i s no thing but the eternal and prime- 
val force (§akti), out of "which all things have been created. Salti, 
" Energy,” is not only feminine as far as grammar is concerned, for all 
human experience teaches that all life is born from the womb of woman, 
from the mother. Hence these Indian thinkers believed that the concep- 
tion of the Highest Deity, the loftiest creative principle, must be made 
comprehensible to the human mind, not by the word “ Father ” but by the 
word “Mother.” Just as every human being calls upon his mother in his 
sorest distress, the great mother of the universe is the sole being who can 
remove the great misery of existence.’* All the philosophical conceptions 
to which language has assigned the feminine gender — first and foremost 
pr a kfti, primeval matter, which is identical with Sakti— as well as all 
the mythological figure-s which popular belief imagined as being female — 
PSrvatl, Siva’s consort, also called Tima, DurgS, Kali, etc., and Lak§ml, 
Vi?nu’s consort, or Radha, the beloved of Krsna— become divine mothers. 
In reality all these are but different names for the one great universal 
mother, Jaganmata, “ the mother of all living creatures.” The- Indian 
mind had long been accustomed to recognise the unity of what appears 
in manifold forms. Just as one moon is reflected in innumerable waters, 
thus Devi, “ the Goddess,” by whatever other name she may -be 
described, is the embodiment of all the gods and all the “energies” 
(Saktis) of the gods. In her are Brahman, the Creator, and his Sakti, 
in her are Visnu, the Preserver, and his Sakti, in her too, is Siva as 
MahakSla, “the great Father Time,” the great Destroyer ; as she herself 


fish for the aaorifioe, which are found especially in Bengal (s. Bliot, Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism, II, 278 note 4). Farquhar (Outline, p. 854 f.) regards it as quite a modern work, 
not earlier than the eighteenth century (P). The NirySna-Tautra, in which Bsdha is 
glorified as the wife of Vispn, is an entirely diflerent work, s. Baraprasad l.o. 

’) Avalon, Prineiples of Tantra I, p, 8, 

76 
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deionm the latter^ slie is also' Adyi Kaliki, /' the; primeval Kall/^ aod 
—as a ''great sorceress/^ , MahAyoginl^ she. is at ' the same time the 
female Creator^ Preserver and. Destroyer of the world. She is also the 
^ mother of Mahakilaj whoj d,runk with wine pressed from the Madhuka 
blossoms, dances before her.^) Since the Highest Deity , is a woman, 
every woman is regarded as an incarnation of this Deity. Devi, "the 
Goddess/^ is in every female creature. This conception it was which led to 
a cult of women, which, though in some circles it assumed the form of wild 
orgies, could, and no doubt did appear also in a purer and ennobled form^ 
The c olt of Devi, t he Goddess, who is the joyous creative principle of 
nature, includes, the " Five Essentials ” f Paneatattva) by which man 
enjoys his existence, preserves his life and obtains issue : I ntoxicating drink 
{??iad^a) which is " the great medicine for humanity, helping it to forget 
deep sorrows, and is the cause of joy meat {mamsa) of the beasts bred in 
villages, in the air, or forest, which is nourishing, and increases intelligence, 
energy and strength ; fish (maU^a) which is " pleasing and of good taste, 

■ and increases the generative power of man delicacie s; of ' parched foo d 
(mu^) which is " easily obtainable, grown in the earth, and is the root of 
the life of the three worlds ; and fifthly sexua l which 

is " the cause of intense pleasure to all living things, is the origin of all 
creatures, and the root of the world which is without either beginning or 
end.’* However, these "five essentials ” may only be used in the circle 
(eahra) of the initiated, and even then only after they have been " purified ” 
by sacred formulas and ceremonies. In these " circles ” of initiated men and 
women, in which each man has his "Sakti'^’ on his left hand,^) there are 
BO distinctions of caste, but evil and unbelieving persons cannot be admitted 
into the " circle.^* Neither is there to be any abuse of the " five essentials.*^ 
He who drinks immoderately, is no true devotee of the Devi. In the 
sinful Kali ag e a man is to enjoy only his own wife as a " Sakti.*’ If a 
householder is unable to control his senses, sweet things (milk, sugar, 
honey) shall he used instead of intoxicating drink, and the worship of the 


MaMnirvana-T. IT, 29-31 ; V, 141. 

®) As all the five essentials ** begin wifch an “ m/' they are also called ‘‘the five 

it . ■ . ' 

m s. 



MahSnirvana-T. YII, 103 fit. (Avalon’s Transl,, p, 156). Detailed description of 
the “ five essentials, VI, 1 ff. 

*) Even in the Satapatha-BrShnaana. (VIII, 4, 4, 11) we already read that “the 
woman’s of the man. Hence most probably comes the term 

' circle” (oakrapuja)^ 
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lotus feet of, the goddess shall take the plaee , of , sexual uuiond) V It is 
true that the '4iero (tma), i.e.. he who has secret powers and , is suited to, 
be a Sidhaka or sorcerer^'' is entitled to unite himself m the' “ eirele ,^® to, ^ 
a who is, not his wife. He has only to make her his wife by 

a, ceremony prescribed especially for this purpose* It is only in the highest 
'4ieavenly .state {Mm/ahham), le., in the ease of the saint, who,' has' 
completely overcome earthly things, that purely symbolical acts take the 
place of the five essentials^’ _ . . ' , 

The cult of the Dev! attaches especial importance to Mantras/ 
prayers and formulas, and- Bijas, syllables of mysterious significance,' 
such as ^^brim, ” etc.; as well as Yah tras, - ie., , 

diagrams of mysterious sigoificance/ drawn on metal, paper or other 
material, Miidrils, especial positions of the fingers and movements of 
the hands, and Ny^asas. The last-named consist of placing the finger- 
tips and the palm of the right hand on the various parts of the body, whilst 
reciting certain mantras, in order thus to imbue one^s body with the life of 
the Devi.^^ By using all these means, the worshipper causes the deity to 
show goodwill towards him, he compels the deity into his service, and 
becomes a a sorcerer: for Saihana^ sorcery, is one of the_ 

principal aims, though not the final goal of the worship of the Dev!. 

This final goal is that of aO Indian sects and systems of religion, 
namely Moksa or salvation, the becoming one with the deity iu 
Mahanirvaua, the great extinction.” The perfect saint, the 
Kaula, who sees everything in the Brahman and the Brahman in 
everything, whether he fulfil the rites laid down in the Tantras or not, 
attains this state even in this life, and is released though living.” 
{^Ivamnukta).'^^ However, the path of salvation can only be found 
through the Tantrm; for the Veda, the Smrti, the Puranas and the Itihisas, 


0 Mah5inrvSna-T. VI, 14 ££,5 186 VIII, 171 ff., 190 fit. 

The distinction of the three classes of mankind ; “ the animal/’ “ the 

brutish man,” mra, the hero” and divya, “the heavenly one,” occurs very frequently 
in all the Tantras. It is not quite clear what ^aait means ; for a 'pam is not necessarily a 
stupid or bad man. The term appears to be applicable to a person who is not suited to 
comprehend occult matters. Of. Amlon^ Tantra of the Great Liberation, Introduction, 
-p. Ix-V ff,'"' ■■ 

») Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism II, p. 275, compares the Nyasa with the 
Christian sign of the Cross, and points out further analogies between the Tantric and 
the Christian ritual. 

*) Mahilnirvana-T. X, 209 ff. Kaula or KauUka is one who belongs to the family 
(kida) of the goddess Kali.” Of. HarapraBada Bastrh Notices of Sanskrit MSS. I, pp. 
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all these were the sacred books of bygone periods of the worWs existencei 
whereas the Tantras were revealed by Siva for the welfare of humanity, ior 
our present evil age, the Kali period (I, '20ff,). in this way the Tantras 
describe themselves as comparatively modern works. In this age Vedie 
and other rites and prayers are of no avail, but only the mantras and 
ceremonies taught in the Tantras are of value (II, 1 ff.). Just as the cult 
of the Dev! leads to the grossest material issues by means of sorcery, as well 
as to the loftiest ideal of Nirvana, even so the sensual and spiritual elements 
are well mixed in the cult itself. 

There is a meditation on the Dev!, which is characteristic of the above. 
It is taught in the following manner: The devotee first offers Devi spiritual 
adoration by bestowing the lotus of his heart as her throne, the nectar which 
trickles from the petals of this lotus-flower as water wherein to wash her feet, 
his mind as a gift of honour, the restlessness of his senses and his thoughts 
as a dance, selflessness, passionlessness, etc., asflowers,butafterwards-— 
sacrifices to the Dev! an ocean of intoxicating drink, a mountain of meat 
and fried fishes, a heap of parched dainties in milk with sugar and butter, 
the nectar of the woman flower {strlpaspa) and the water which has 
been used for washing the Sakti.^> Besides the five essentials’^ and 
other elements of a most sensual cult and one based upon the intoxication of 
the senses, from which even bells, incense, flowers, candles and rosaries are 
not missing, there is also calm meditation on the deity {dhpana). In like 
manner, beside mantras which are devoid of all meaning and insipid, we find 
such beautiful lines as for instance V, 156 : 0 Adya Kali, thou who 
dwellest in the inmost soul of all, who art the inmost light, 0 Mother ! 
Accept this the prayer of my heart. I bow down before thee.” 

Along with the Tantric ritual, the Mahanirvana-Tantra 
also teaches a philosophy which is little different from the 
orthodox systems of the Vedanta and Samkhya/^ and 


xxvi, xxxiii. For a different interprefcation s. Avalon^ Tantrik Texts, Vol. lY, Introduc- 
tion, where Kaula is derived from Knla in the sense of ” community” or “ combination of 
soul, knowledge and universe.” The Tantras speak of the Kaula sometimes as the 
loftiest sage and sometimes as a person to whom all is permitted as regards the “ five 
essentials.” The last verse of Ohapt. X of the Jfianatantra teaches that only Brahmins 
of the fourth Asrama may fulfil *‘the left-hand cult,” whilst householders may perform 
only the right-hand cult.” (Haraprasada Sastri 1, c., pp. xxxi, 126). 

Mahanirv5na-T, V, 139-161, 

.®) On the philosophy of the Tantras see S. !)«« Gupta in Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
Voh III, 1, 1922, p. 253 ff. 



which is at times recognisable even in that chaos of non- 
sensical incantations. As regards the ethics, the doctrine of 
the duties in Chapter VIII of the Mahanirvana-Tantra 
reminds us at every turn of Mann’s Law-hook, the Bhagavad- 
gita and the Buddhist sermons. Though there are no caste 
distinctions in the actual Sakta ritual, all castes and sexes 
being accounted equal, the castes are nevertheless recognised 
in agreement with Brahmanism, except that in addition to the 
usual four castes a fifth one is added, namely that of the 
Samanyas, which arose through the mingling of the four 
older castes. Whilst Manu has four As'ramas or stages of 
life, our Tantra teaches that in the Kali epoch there are only 
two Asramas, the state of the householder and that of the 
ascetic. Kor the rest, all which is taught here about duties 
to one’s parents, to wife and child, to relatives and tonne’s 
fellow men in general, might be found exactly the same in 
any other religious book, or even in a secular manual of mora- 
lity. We quote only a few verses from this Chapter VIII by 
way of example : 

A householder should be devoted to the contemplation of Brahman 
and possessed of the knowledge of Brahman, and should consign whatever 
he does to Brahman. (23) 

He should not tell an untruth, or practise deceit, and should ever be 
engaged in the worship of the DevatSs and guests, (2i) 

Regarding his father and mother as two visible incarnate deities, 
he should ever and by every means in his power serve them. (26) 

Even if the vital breath were to reach his throat, the householder 
should not eat without first feeding his mother, father, son, wife, guest and 
brother. (33) 

The householder should never punish his wife, but should cherish her 
like a mother. If she is virtuous and devoted to her husband, he should 
never forsake her even in times of greatest misfortune. (39) 

A father should fondle and nurture his sons until their fourth year, and 
then until their sixteenth they should he taught learning and their 


even if he were about to die of hunger* 
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duties. (45) Up to their twentieth year they should be kept engaged in 
household duties^ and thenceforward, considering them as equals, he should 
ever show affection towards them. (46) In the same manner a daughter 
should be cherished and educated with great care, and then given away 
with money and Jewels to a wise husband. (47) 

The man who has dedicated tanks, planted trees, built rest-houses 
on the roadside, or bridges, has conquered the three worlds. (6^) That man 
who is the happiness of his mother and father, to whom his friends are 
devoted, and whose fame is sung by men, he is the conqueror of the three 
worlds. (64) He whose aim is truth, whose charity is ever for the poor, 
who has mastered lust and anger, by him are the three worlds 
conquered. (65)^^ 

The duties of the separate castes as well as the duties of the king, as 
prescribed here, do not greatly differ from those laid down by Manu. The 
value of family life is put very high. Thus there is a strict injunction 
that no man who has children, wives or other near relatives to support, 
shall devote himself to the ascetic life.^^ In complete agreement with 
the regulations in the brahmanical texts, Chapter IX describes the 
“ sacraments {samkaras) from conception till marriage, and Chapter X 
similarly gives instructions for the burial of the dead and the cult of 
the departed {sraddhas). A peculiarity of the Saktas as regards marriage 
is that, in addition to the jBm^M-marriage, for which the brahmanical 
rules provide, there is also a &«t?a-marriage, a kind of marriage for a 
certain time, which is only permitted to members of the circle {eakra) of 
the initiated.^) However, the children of such marriages are not legiti- 
mate and cannot inherit. This shows to how great an extent brahma- 
nieal law is valid for the Saktas too. Thus also the section on civil 
and criminal law in Chapters XI and XII agrees in essentials with 
Manu. 

Nevertheless the Kauladharma which is recited in the Tantra, is 
declared in extravagant terms to be the best of all religions, and the adora- 
tion of the Kula saint is praised as supremely meritorious. In words 
similar to those of a famous Buddhist text we read in our Tantra ; As 


*) Translated by Avalon^ pp, 161 f., 163, 165 f. 

In tbe Kantiliya-ArfchasSstra 11, 1, 19 (p. 48) a fine is prescribed for him who 
becomes an ascetic without first having provided for his wife and children. 

See above p. 595. 
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the footmarks of all animals disappear in the footmark of the elephant, so 
do all other Dharmas disappear in the Kula-DIiarma/’ 

One of the principal works of the Kaulas, i.e., the most; 
advanced of the Saktas, is the Kularnava-Tantra/> which 
teaches that there are six forms of life (acara),®> which are 
hut an introduction to the Kulacara, and that release from 
suffering, and the highest salvation can only be attained 
through the Kuhicara or Kula-Dharma. 

When the Devi asks: “Whereby is release from suffering to be 
attained?” Siva replies : Only through the knowledge of the Unity; for 
the creatures, surrounded by Maya, are but as sparks emanating from the 
fire of Brahman. There are people who boast of their knowledge of 
Brahman, smear their bodies with ashes, and practise asceticism, but are 
yet only devoted to the pleasures of their senses. “ Asses and other 
animals, go about naked without shame, whether they dwell in the house 
or in the forest: does this make them Yogins ?” (I, 79). In order to 
become a Kaula a man should avoid all external things and strive only for 
true knowledge. Bitual and asceticism are of value only as long as a man 
has not yet recognised (he truth. The Kula-Dharma is Joya (meditation) 
as well as Bfioga (enjoyment), but only for the man who has purified his 
mind and has control over his senses. We can well understand the state- 
ment, so often repeated in the Tantras, that it is easier to ride on a drawn 
sword than to be a true Kaula, when in one and the same book we find, 
not only doctrines on the true knowledge of the Brahman and Yoga, but 
also the minutest details concerning the preparation of twelve kinds of 
intoxicating drinks and everything connected with the “five essentials,” 
which bestow bkukti (enjoyment) and mukti (salvation) at the same time.^) 
“The Brahmin,” we read, “ should drink at all times, the warrior at the 

beginning of the battle, the Vaisya when purchasing cows, the Sudra when 


') Mahanirv-T. XIV, ISO, transl. Avalon, p. 356. Of. Majjhimanikaya 28 (at the 

Legmnhig). 

Bel, by TSbriMath fwprafna in Tantnk Texts, YoL T, 1917. , , 

») Those are Vea&oara, ^aiySeSra, Bak^iigacSra, YtoScIra, Siddh^nta- 

elm (or Togao&ra). Ob Amhn, Tanfern of the Great Liberation, Introduction, p, Ixxviii 
»') TlKHigb the drink is extolled in the most extravagant fashion (Y, 38 f.), the 
others are also recommendetl ( Y, 30), ' The eating of meat at the Kulafu^a is a permis- 
sible exception to the rule of non-kiiling 
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performing the funeral sacrifices ■ (Y> 84). On the other hand^ when 
these and similar rules' have been formulated, we again read that true 
drinking is the union of ' Kundalin! iSakti with ' Ciccandra (^^moon of 
thought others being merely ' imbibers of intoxieants, that the 
true: '^flesh-eater^* is he who merges his thought in the highest Being,, 
and a true " fish-eater is he who curbs his senses and unites them 
with the Atman — "others merely kill animals and that true maithuna 
is the union of the highest Sakti or Kundalin i with the Atman—" others are 
merely slaves to women.’* This comes at the close of Chapter V. In Chapter 
YIIj however, the necessity of drink in the cult of Sakti is again em- 
phasized, It is true that one should only drink in moderation, but this 
moderation is reckoned very liberally: " As long as the eye, the understand- 
ing, speech and the body do not become unsteady, a man may continue 
drinking, but drink taken in excess of this is the drinking of a brute beast ** 
(VII, 97). Though it is true that only the initiated are allowed to drink, 
it is to them that the oft-quoted maxim is addressed: " He is to drink, 
drink and drink again, till he falls to the ground, and when he has 
arisen, he is to drink yet again— then there will be no rebirth ** 
(VII,100).i) 


Another oft-quoted work of the Kaula School of the 
Saktas is the "Head jewel of the Kula, 
an example of a Nigama in which Devi proclaims the doctrine 
and Siva listens in the character of a pupil. In reality 
Siva and Devi are one, and the latter says at the end 
of the book: 


"Thou appearest now as the father, now in the form of the teacher, 
then thou beeomest the son, then again a pupiL......... Every thing whatever 

exists in the world, consists of Siva and Sakti, Thou, O God of gods, 
art all, and I, too, am all to all eternity. Thou art the teacher when I 


The saying occurs frequently in the Tantras. According to Avalon these and 
similar verses do not refer to actual drinking, but to the symbolical “drinking” of 
the Yoga, This, however, is difficult to believe. 

“) Ed. by Girisha Chandra Vedantat^rika^ with an Introduction by A. K. Maifra 
m Tantrik Texts, Vol. IV, 1915. The ritual of the Kaulas is also treated in the Nityd^odaiu 
Tantra^ which is a part of the Vdmahehara^-lanira (publ, in AnSS Vol. 66, 1908) and the 
A^svaracaritfa^ an analysis of which is given by E. Suali (SIFI Vol. 7). 
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am the pwpil> but then there shall be no distinction. Therefore be thou 
the teacher, O Lord, and I shall be thy Pupil, O Highest Lord ! 

The work begins with an enumeration of the Kulasundaris or Devls, 
and then describes the worship of the Saktis with Yantras as well as 
meditations on the unity of the Great Mother. Instructions are given 
for the worship not only of one’s own wife but also for that of an outside 
“ gakti.” He who would be admitted to the Cakra rites, must first 
have walked in the path of the love of God (bhaktimarga) according to 
Vaisnavism, and he must be good and patient to others. The last three 
chapters deal solely with magic. 

One of the more important texts of the Tantras ia 
the Frapai^casilra-Tantra/> which is ascribed to the 
philosopher Sankara or the god Siva in his incarnation as 
Sankara. Though the name Sankara appears not infrequent- 
ly in the Tantra literature, it is by no means certain that 
the texts attributed to him were really his work. Prapama 
means “the expansion,” “the expanded universe,” hence 
Framuo(i s<mu “ tJve..JissenM-Of Jhe Univers 

The work begins with sin account of the Creation.^) This is 
followed by treatises on chronology, embryology, anatomy, physiology 
and psychology, which are no more “scientific ” than the succeeding 
chapters on the occult doctrines of Kunr’alinI and the secret significance 
of the Sanskrit alphabet and the Bijas. According to the general teach- 
ing of the Tantras the human organism is a microcosm, a miniature copy 
of the universe, and contains countless canals through which some 

secret power Hows through the body. Connected with these canals there 
are six great centres (cakra) lying one abov'e the other, which are also 
furnished with occult powers. The lowest and most important of these 
centres contains the Brahman in the form of a Linga, and coiled round 
this Linga like a serpent, lies the l^akti called Kum’alinl.s) This 


*) Ed. by Tfiranatha Vidtjamtna in Tantrik Te.vts, Vol. Ill, 1914. The author 
Saiihara ia supposeii to 1)0 identical with the commentator of the NfaiijihapurvatSpantya- 
Upani^ad. Cf. VidhuRliekhnrn Shatiaehwya, Ind. Hiat. Qu. I. 1925, p. 120. 

®) On the Crontion thoorios of the Tantras a. J. G. Woodroffc, Creation as explained 
in the Tnn(,i,a (read at the Silver Jubilee of the Ohaitanya Library, Oalontta, 1915). 

“) Kmidalini,“ tho coiled one.” The theory of the NSdis and Cakraa is also to be 
found in the VarSba-lTpaniaad V, 22 fl. and in the S 5 n()ilya-Upani?ad (Yoga Upnnishads 
ed, Mahadeva Sastri, pp. 505 f., 51$ €.)« 
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Kua'Ialinl is forced up into the highest centre by SSdhana and Yoga, 
and' then salvation is attained. The Bijas and Mantras, » that is the 
letters and syllables and the formulas composed from them, m all^o 
which, according to an ancient doctrine already foreshadowed in the 
Brahmanas and IJpanisads,®) a potent influence on the human organism 
and the 'universe lies concealed, are means to the attainment ot the highest 

perfections v 

The chapters on the ritual for the consecration (dlksa), the worship 

of the mothers and the meditations on the Devi are of considerable signi- 
ficance from the point of view of the history of religion. I'he very 
prominent part played in the whole of this cult by the erotic element 

is exemplified in IX, 23 ff,, where it is described how the wives of the 
crods, demons aad demigods, compelled by Mantras, come to the sorcery 
“scattering their ornaments in the intoxication of love, letting then- 
silken draperies slip down, enveloping their forms in the net of then 
flyino- treses, then every limb qaivering with intolerable torments ot 

love '’the drops of sweat falling like pearls over their thighs, bosom and 

armpits, torn by the arrows of the love god, their bodies immersed 

in the ’ocean of the passion of love, their lips tossed by the tempest ot 

their deep-drawn breath” etc. Chapter XV HI teaches the Mantras and 
Dhyanas (meditations) for the worship of the love god and his Saktis, 
and the union of man and woman is presented as a mystical union of the 
ego {ahamkara) with knowledge and as a holy act of sacrifice. 

If the man honours his beloved wife in this manner, then, wounded by 
the arrows of the love god, she will follow him as a shadow even into 

the other world (XVIII, 3:5). Chapter XXVIII is dedicated to 

Ardhanarlsvara, the god who is half female— the right half of 
his body is in the form of Siva who is represented as a wild-looking 

man, and the left half is his Sakli, represented as a voluptuous woman. 

Chapter XXXIIl, with which the work originally seems to have closed, 
devotes its first part to a description of ceremonies to prevent childlessness, 


») The monosyllabic meanlBgleBS soimas such as “hrim,” “Srim,” “krim,” “phat," 
efc., are seeds,” becanse they are the seed from which the fruit of magic powers 

(siddhi) is produced, and because they are the “ seed ” of the Mantras. Of. Avalon, The 
Tantra of the Great Liberation, Introd. p. Ixxxiii ff. 

s) There is considerable truth in the contention of h, Mukherji (m Woodroffe, 
Shakti and Sh‘;iktas, p. 441 f ) that the occultism of the Tantras is already foreshadowed 
u the Brahmanas, and that allusions to sexual intercourse play a prominent part in tl^e 
symbolism of the Brahmanas as well as in the Tantras, 
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which is the result of carelessness in the worship of the gods and of 
scorning the wife, the second part deals with the relationship between 
teacher and pupih which is of paramount importance in the Sakti religion. 

The ritual and the Mantras described in this Tantra are not limited 
to the worship of the various forms of Devi and ^iva, bub frequently 
also Vi-nu and his avataras are referred to. Chapter XXXVI contains 
a rethiction on Visim Trailokyamohana (“the eonfounder of the triple 
world”)- This description is replete with sensual fire : Visnu shines like 
millions of suns and is of supreme beauty. Full of kindness his glance 
rests upon Sri his consort, who embraces him lovingly. She, too, is 
incomparably beautiful. All the gods and demons and tbeir wives do 
honour to the lofty, divine couple; but the divine women press around 
Visnu full of the fiery longing of love, and exclaim ; “ Be our consort, 
our refuge, O highest Lord!” 

The first part of the Tj jitraraj a- Tantra bearing the 
proud title “ king of Tantras ” treats of the f^rlyantra, 
the “ famous diagram,” which consists of nine triangles and 
nine circles cleverly drawn one within the other and each 
one of which has a special mystical significance. By medi- 
tation with the aid of this Sriyantra one attains knowledge 
of the Unity, i.e., the knowledge that everything in the 
world is one with the Devi. The Kallvilasa-Tantra,®^ 
which belongs to the “ prohibited ” Tantras, i.e., those which 
are valid not for our age but only for a bygone period, is a 
later text. The attitude adopted towards the Paucatattva 
ritual is very ambiguous indeed. All that we can glean 
clearly from the text is that there were two different schools 
of Saktas, one of which condemned this ritual, while the 
other considered it as compulsory. A few chapters deal 
with Krsiia as the lover of Badha, who is identical with the 


>) XXXVI, 3.';-47, translated by Avalon in the Introduction, p. 61 ft 

This one alone (Fart I, Chapters I-XVIIl) has been published by M. LaJesrvn.i}a 
Sh&sM in Tuutrik Texts, Vol. VIII, 1918. 

“) Ed. by Pflrvatt Chnrapa Tarkanriha in Tantrik Texts, Vol. VI, 1917. One chapter 
contains a Mantra in a dialect which is a mixture of Assamese and Bast Bengali, another 
contains Mantras with the words written backwards. 
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goddess Eal!. The Jiilnarnava-Tautra’^ deals with the 
various kinds of Tantra ritual and the meditations on the 
various forms of Devi. The Kumaripujana, the worship of 
young maidens, is described as the highest sacrifice. The 
Saradatilaka-Tantra,^^ written by Laksmana Desika in 
the llth century, begins with a theory of the Creation and the 
origin of human speech, but treats chiefly of Mantras, 
Xantras, and magic. 

In addition to the actual “revealed” Tantras there are 
innumerable manuals on separate branches of Tantric ritual 
and great collections compiled from the various Tantras.*' 

The earliest Nepalese manuscripts of Tantras date from 
the seventh to the ninth century,®' and it is not very likely 
that this literature originated further back than the fifth or 
sixth century. Even in the latest portions of the Mahabha- 
rata, with their frequent allusions to Itihasas and Purapas, 
there is never mention of Tantras, and the Amarakosa, among 
the meanings of the word tantra” does not give that of a 


1) Published in AaSS No. 60, 1912. 

An analysis of its contents by A* U, Mmng^ JAOSi23, 1902, p. 65 ff. Of. Farguharf 
Oatline, p, 267. 

Thus there aPe glossaries and dictionaries to explain the mysterious significance 
of the letters, Bijas and Mantras, as well as the Madras or positions of the fingers to foe 
observed with the Yoga. A few of these texts (Man trabhidh ana from the Endrayamala, 
Ek8>|j§nrako§a by Parii§ottamadeva, Bijanighantu by Bhairava, MSfc|^kinighanfcn» by MaM- 
dhara and by Madhava, MudrSnighaptu from the Va.makesvara*Tantra) are pnblished by 
A. Avalon, Tantrik Texts, Yol. I, 1913. Of. also Th. Zacharise, Die indischen Wdrfcerbucher 
(Grundriss I, 3 B, 1897) para. 27, and Leumann, 00 YI, Leyden, Yol. Ill, p. 689 £f. The 
six centres (cakra) and the KnpdalinI are treated in the Satcakranirapana from the 
Sritattvacintamapi by Piirpananda SvamI and the Padnkapancaka, both published by 
TSrSnStha Vidyaratna in Tantrik Texts, Yol. II, 1913 and translated into English by A. 
Avalon, The Sex'pent Power, 2nd. ed, Madras 1924. 

*) Thus the Tantra samuccay a, very popular in Malabar, written by NSrayapa 
of the Jayanta-mangala family of Travancore about 1426 A.D., published by T. 

'pati 8dUn in TSS Nos. 67 and 71. 

®) A Kubjikamata-Tantra is said to date from the 7th century, and a Nisvasatattva- 
SamhitS from the Sth century. A Paramesvaramata-Tantra was written in 858 A.D. Of, 
SarapraaM, iieport I, p. 4. 
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religious book.* ^ Neither do tbe Chinese pilgrims as yet 
mention the Taiitras. In the seventh and eighth centuries 
they began to penetrate into Buddhism, and in the second 
half of the eighth century Buddhist Tantras -^vere translated 
into Chinese and in the ninth century into H’ibetan also. 
The fact that the worship of Burga, which plays so great a 
part in the Tantras, harks back to the later Vedic period,®^ 
does not prove that Tantrisni and the Tantras are of an 
equally venerable age. There is no doubt that this goddess 
and her cult do unite traits of very different deities, Aryan 
as well as non-Aryan. It is probable, too, that the system 
of the Tantras adopted many characteristics from non-Aryan 
and non-brahmanical cults.'*^ On tbe other hand, some 
essential traits of the Tantras can be found as far back as in 
the Atharvaveda, as well as in the Bralimanas and Upanisads. 
Saktism w'as prevalent from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century in Bengal especially among the aristocracy, and 
even at tlie present day its adherents are to be found not in 


Ainarakosa III, 182 gives for tantfa the memiug siddhuniai which is really** a 
system of doctrines ” in general, and not a particular class of texts. Of. Wilson, Works, 

I, 250. The other Kolas, too, give aU kinds of meanings for tantra, but not that of the 
saorod book of a sect. When mantm and tantra are mentioned side by side (Aliirbudhnya- 
Samhita XX, 5; Paucatantra, text, simph, od. F. Kielhorii I, v. 70; Dasakumaracarita 

II, NSP edition, p. SI; mudrutanti ainantra-dhyanadibhih), tantra means “magic rite,” 

and “incantation.” The passage in the Dasaknm. probably presupposes a know- 

ledge of Tantras. Dandjn, however, did not live earlier than the 7th century A.D- ik® 
Bhagavata-Purfina (IV, 2-1,62; XI, 3, 47 f., 5, 28; 31) is the first work to mention the 
Tantras as a class of works apart from the Veda, 

") According to L. Wieger, Histoire des croyances religieuses et des opinions philo- 
sophiqiics on Chine, Paris 1917 (quoted by WoodroJfCj Shakti and Shakta, p. 119 ^•)) 
early as in the 7th century. It is not likely that the nigamas mentioned side by side 
with the mrghcintv, in Lalitavistara XII (ed, Lefmann, p, 156) aio identical with the 
Tantras known as “ nigatna,” as is the view of Avalon (Principles of Tantra I, p» xH)- 
in Manu IV, 14; IX, 14, texts of Veda^Nxegesis are no doirbt meant. 

'0 Jaeohi ill ERK V, 117 It 

0 in the Jayathmthayaniala it is said that Parame^varl is to be worshipped m the 
house of a potter or uil-prcsser (who belong to the lowest castes). Gf. EarawmU, 

I, p. 10 ; Oatuloguo of tlie Durbar Library, Nepal, p. Ixi. 
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the lower castes, but among the educated.'^ On the whole 
the Tantras and the curious excrescences and degenerations 
of religion described in them, are not drawn from popular 
belief or from popular traditions either of the aboriginal 
inhabitants or of the Aryap immigrants, but they are the 
pseudo-scientific productions of theologians, in which the 
practice and theory of Yoga and doctrines of the monist 
(advaita) philosophy are seen mingled with the most 
extravagant symbolism and occultism. 

Neither the Purapas nor the Tantras make enjoyable 
reading, and this is much more applicable to the latter. 
They are the work of inferior writers, and are often written 
in barbarous and ungrammatical Sanskrit. On the other 
hand neither the literary historian nor the student of religion 
can afford to pass them by in silence ; for during centuries 
and even at the present time these writings are the spiritual 
food of millions of Indians. “ The Purapas, ’ says a learned 
Hindu,'^ “form unimportant portion of the religious litera- 
ture of the Hindus, and, together with the Hharmasastras 
and Tantras, govern their conduct and regulate their religious 
observances at the present day. The Vedas are studied by 
the antiquarian, the Upanisads by the philosopher; but every 
orthodox Hindu must have some knowledge of the Purapas, 
directly or vicariously, to shape his conduct and to perform 
the duties essential to his worldly and spiritual welfare.” 


1) The present-day Saklas are probably for the most part suoli as -will have nom 
of the Pauoatattva ritaal. At any rate I wa* assured in Kashmir that the Saktas then 

all ablior rites of this nature. 

®) N. MtiJchopadhyaya in the Introduction to his edition of the Kurma-Purana (Bibl. 
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r» 1. l read more the. 

1. I " Bnf (here. 

;-58 " 1!) " Herenlh ioY tenth. 

tS note 1. .add : Ihtraprasad Sdstri (Ind. Hist. Qu. I, 
1925, p. 201 1. ) thinks that it. is not a 
Sauskritised vemacuiar, but “ the spoken 
language of N. India.” 

19 note 1, 1. 1 read Apabhranmts see H. 

53, 55 etc., to 71 the head line should be “ Vedie Litera- 
t/ire’' instead of Introdnciion.'’ 

59 1. 9 read I and X. for I to X. 

6<> note 1, 1. 3 read ZII for Z IT. 

62 " 1 " ZII " ZTT. 

63 " 3 1. 5 " mdlstuti. 

71 1. II read therefore for moreover. 

76 " I " already " soon. 

81 note 2, 1. 2 read storm-gods. 

98 " 1 should be note 2 on p. 97, 1. 21. 

99 1. 20 read for 

note 1, 1. I read Tapes for Tapag. 

100 notes, 1. 2, after V, p. 366, add : Metrical Transla- 
tions from Sanskrit Writers, p. 188 f. 

102 4, 1. I- read Oldenherg for Oldenburg. 

1 17 line 7 from below, read Vde for Vac. 

120 " 1, 1. 2 read Culikd-TJpamsad. 

" 2 1. 3 after 1856 add : second edition by Max 
Lindenau, Berlin, 1924. 

131 1. 5 from below read spell for verse. 

!> ] " " " apaoit " apnhit. 

132 11. 3, 6 read apacU for apaUt. 

134 1. 2 read indicate " indicated, 
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Y. 1?>% 1. V4 vehU conceptions of iat conception. 

" 152 note 1 tlie Greek quotation is hopelessly wrong. 

" 151 " I arid at the end of the note : ZB VI, 1924-25, 


p. 48 ff . 


" ICO 

}. 6 read grhjjakarnumi. 

" 103 

18 '' Smmteda-SamMta. 

" IGT 

n. 13,15,16 

read TJhagana, Uhyagdna. 

" 179 

I. 14 

" Ayu for Ayxi. 


note 5, 1. 1, 

Satapdfha tot Baiapatha. 

" 187 

not*! 3, 

Jn-dhman tot brahman. 

" 188 

notes, line 1 , 

hrahmdn for brahman 

190 

1 19 

" AahkhSyana. 

" 194 

note, 1. 6 

Bharaxlrajl for Bhdradvqjd. 

" 201 
" 215 
" 222 

" ■ 2 

1. 4 

1. 12 

" 174 f for 147 f. 

OUflafl^&pa 101 ioUlmn 

cDiother for other. 

" 225 

1. 21 

'' Sdwlilya tov ^mylilya. 

■" 232 

L 16 

" Asramm for Asram as 


note 1, 1. 7 

" Fick for Pick. 


1. 12 

" PlndeioT 1, Inde. 

235 

11. 12 and IS 

Tftitfirlya- Upanisad and Alahd- 
Narayam- Upanisad. 


note 1, 1. 4 

" Fried] aen der iov Friedlander. 

" 243 

1. 13 

this for thus. 

■' ■ 47 

note 3, i. 3 

" Oldenberg for Oldenburg, and 
brahman for brahman. 

" 218 

note, i. 3 

" phlegma for the Greek word. 

" 25!) 

note 3Add. ; I 

]. W. Hopkins, Ethics of India, New 
Haven 1924, p. 63ff. 

" 271 

note 2, i. 5 read Brdhmanm for BraJi ’lans. 

" 28.8 

" 1,1.3 " 

Froc. IT OQ for Froo. SOO. 

" 298 

" 1, 1. 1 " 

Proc IOC for Froc. FOC. 

" 299 

" 1. 

17' and S'. 

" 300 

" 1. 20 put the inverted eommas (”) after 


ments. 
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P. 

ff 

// 

// 


// 

// 

Jf 

}f 

// 

// 

// 

// 

// 


302 i. 6 read Simahsepa. 

302 note 4 read 

308 note 2, 1. 1 read Proc. IOC. for Proo. FOC, 


312, note 

1, 1. 

2 

read Kpastamhiya. 


1. 

/W 

0 

" Srautasntra. 

313, " 

4, 1. 

6 

" Itihasa. 

316, " 

1, 1. 

5 

from below, read Winternitz. 

317, " 

1. 

3 

read seine for soine. 

319, " 

1, line 1, 

’’ traced in for traced. In 

320, " 

1. 


" E. Jacobi. 


322, 11. 5 and 3 from below, read Smitanu iov Smtanu. 
322, note 2, 1. 2 read mtyam. 

1. 3 " smrtah, cf. 

324,1. 17 ” spake iox spoken. 

324, note 1, 1. 2 from below, read saechsisohen tox 

sdehsischen. 


ff 

tf 

tf 

// 

// 

tf 

tf 

tf 

tf 

tf 

tf 

tf 

if 

tf 

tf 

tf 


325, 1. 6 read men for man, 

327, 1. 6 " parts 

327, note 1, line 1 " K%sari for Kisori. 

1, 4 from below, read 7934 for 792^. 
329, 1. 4 read Santana for Smtanu. 

331-, 1. 2 from below, '' Pa^alastox Fonoalas. 

315,1. 12 from below, " Yudhisthira. 


349. 1. 9 from below, 
359, 1. 13 

368, 1. 8 
376, note 1, 1. 6 

379. 1. 19 

385, note 2, 1. 5. 

386, note I 
389, " 2, 1. 3 
393, 1. 3 

897. 1. 12 
note 4, 1. 3 

77 


Nahtisia for Mahusa. 

” days' for day's. 

" of for 08. 

” Porzig for Perzig. 

" Sarmi^tha for Sarmistha. 
put inverted commas (”) after 

Mahahharata. 

read diospyros for diespyros. 

" 8. for S. 

" Brahman- for Brahman- 
" Saeitri for Savitri. 

" Yudhisihh'a, 
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F. 

410, note 3, 1. 6 

read Franke for Francke. 

//, 

413, last line, 


the reference is to note 1 on 




page 414. 

■ f.f . 

417, note 2, 1. 2 

read Jinktio for Jaimstic. 

ff ' ' 

418, " , line 1 

If 

TJttaradhyayana. 


426, " , 1. 2 

ft 

excellence tov exeetlence. 

f.f 

431, " 1, 1. 2 from below, read Gurbe for Carbe. 

n 

439, L 7 

read disfigured for mutilated. 


1. 16 

ft 

Sdmkhya for Saipk^iya. 


note 1, line 1 

ff 

late for ten. 

ff 

440, " 3, last line 

ft 

epic for epics. 

If 

443, " 1, add : 

and. into English by Manmatha 




Nath DiUt, Calcutta 1897. 

It- 

444, note 3 

read Prthupakhgana. 

ft 

447,1.14 

ft 

cowherd for cowhard. 

ft 

•449,1.3 

ft 

8isupa.la. 

If 

450, 1. 6 from below 

ft 

Naraka for Nikumbha. 

ft 

453, note 1 

ft 

Adhy. 278 : Imarastuti. Adhy. 




27.9 and 281 : Fisnustotra. 


" 3 

ft 

J3.argsa° for Hamm°. 

ft 

470, 1. 2 from below 

ft 

§dhkhdyana-§ra utasutra. 

it 

471, lines 10, 13, 16 

ft 

Tipitaka for Tripitaka. 

It 

471, note 3, 1. 2 

ft 

extent for extents. 

ft 

472, 1. 4 

ft 

Yudhitthila. 


1. 5 

ft 

Dhataruttha. 


note 4, 1, 6 

ft 

is. 

ft 

473, 1. 4 

it 

of ioT icith. 


i. 8 

ft 

AsV'dayana tot Asvaldyana. 

ft 

479, note 3, line 1 

ft 

Griffith for Griffith. 

ft 

OO 

ft 

below, p. 508f. 

ft 

487, line 11 

ft 

l§urpayakha. 

ft 

489, 1. 4 

tt 

monkeys for monkey. 

ft 

492, 1. 30 

ft 

Uff. for Iff. 

1/ 

507, 1. 15 

ft 

Qandhdrl. 

ft 

511, 1. 7 from below 

ft 

yfinistie foy Jainistic, 
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p. 

512, 1. 8 

read that for hat. 

// 

512, note 2, 1. 9 

Panini and Patahjali. 

// 

513, " 6 

" p.lf. 

// 

518, " 1 

After IJrvasl read {of. T. Michelson, 
29, 284 /.) 


622,1.20 

read Vamsanucarita. 


1. 21 

" dynasties*' viz. *'the 

>/ 

627, note 2 

" to for te. 

// 

GO 

" the most clearly for most clearly. 

,7/v 

640, " 1, line 1 

" Haradatta iSarma. 

// 

553, "2,1.4 

" Vayaviya tor Vaiyavlya. 

;/ 

557, 1.20 

" -Puratia fov -Purana. 

tr 

562, 1. 28 

" the racking torture lot racking 


torture. 


’’ 566, 1. 7 from below, read poetics ior poetry. 

576, note 1 " Jibanunda Vidyasagara for Jiba- 

nanda Vidyasagara. 

" Nath ton Nath. 

" 680, 1. 1 " Visnudharmottara. 

" 687, note 2, last line " 3aiva for Saiva. 

" 689, 1. 7 read i§iva, and Narada (comma after Siva). 

" 589, note 1, 1. 6 read for t e. 

" 589, " 3, 1. 6 v& 2 id Sastitantra. 

" 590, 1, 4 from below, put comma after JPaushara. 

593, 1. 20 rc^d TraJifti tor prakfti, 

"Rote.— In order not to swell ih& list of corrections, smaller errors sncli as s for i or 
a for fl, and, tho like, have not been mentioned in the above ligt* 
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AUiliSaika, 313. 

Alyar, B. ¥. 'Eamesvara,- 295 ' n., 298^ b., 
308 b. 

Ajasyng?, 134. 

AjSljasatru, 253, 524, 

AjatasattB, 474. 

Apgarta, a f|i, 213 L 

IkbySna, 100 ff., 208, 211, 214, 215 b., 218, 
311 f., 314, 400 D., 470 f.. 508, 518, 533, 
563 b. ; A. hymns, 100-108 ;s. Ballads. 
AkhySnavidas, 226 n. 

AlaipkSras, 461, 476. 

Albers, A. Christina, 399 B. 

AlberunI, 29, 426, 462 n., 528, 531 n., 580. 
Alexander the Great. 27 f., 74, 292, 465. 
All-gods, 218 ; s. Visve deviis. 

Amarakosa, 13, 522 n., 604, 605 b. 

Amazons, 584. 

AmbikS-kbaigida, 571 n. 

Alphas, 137. ' 

Amiblbba, a Buddha, 440. 
Am?rtabindu-IJpani§ad, 242 B. 
AmrtaBada-Upani§ad, 240 n. 

Amulets, 136, 138, 143, 590. 

. AnandatWia, s. Madhva. 

Anasuya, 564 f. 

Anatomy, 601. 

Ancestor- worship, 148, 160, 577 ; , s. 

SrSddhas. ^ ■ 

Ancestral sacrifices, b. 8r5ddhas. 

Ancient High Indian, 41 f., 46. 

Andhakas, 143. 

■ Andhakavadim, 450 n. 

Andhrabhrtyas, 552. 

Andhras, 524, 575. 

Afigada, 489, 192, 

Afigiras, 58,120, 178; -Atbar^aYeda, 126 
n.. 142. 

Anila-PurSpa, 531 n. 

Animal sacrifice, 95, 172, 272, 

Aniruddha, 449, 451 f. 

Anqnet-il du Perron, 19 f... 175 n., 241 n, 
AnugltS, 425, 438. 

Anukramanis, 5'; f-. 216, 236 f., 301, 
Ann^sana-Parvjin, 424, 467 n, 

ADU?tubh, 61, 181. 451. 

AnuYilkySs, 162, 

Animmsaslokas (genealogical verses), 376, 
377 n., 520, 530. 

AnvSkhySna, 224. 

Apabhraipsa, 49. 

ApaddharmSnu^sansparvan, 423 n. 


.ftbbotl, J. Bm 557 B. 

Abegg, E., 577 11., 580 n. 

Abhic^rikipi. 142. _ _ ^ ^ ■■ 

Abhimanyn, son of Arjuna, 3iO, Soof.- oo,. -, 
371, 395 n. 

Abhiras, 521. 

Adbhata‘BrShmana, 191. 

AdbhBtottaraklianda, 514 B. 

Adelang, Priediich, 23. 

Adhvarya, priest, 151, 163,169,171,183, 
194,214 1. . ^ 

AdhySttma-R^mSyaua, o03 b.» 678 f. 

. ,Adika-Pu,:%ft, 531 n. 

Sdikavi, «^dikSvya, 475. 

Adiparvan, 341 n.r 468 B. 

idi-PurSpa, 633. ; 

Adisvaraearitra, 600 B. 

Aditi,76f., 178, ISOf., 449. 

■ Aditya, 194 n.. , ' 

Aditya-Paripa, 526, 535 n. 

Idityas, 534. 

.■ Advalta^ 579, 606. 

IdyS KSlik^fc, KSn, 594 , 596. ' 

AeiiaBs 

Igamas, 5S6 ff. , . ■ « 

Agastya, a ?§!* 349, 881, 402, 487 n,, 49o, 

, 572..: 

Agastya*8a!|ihiiA, 572, 

Ages of .the world, s. Yiigas. ■ 

AghujS, 65. 

iffneya* Purina, 8, Agnl-PurSna. 

Agni, 75, 80, 88 ff., 94 f., 97, 100, 124, 137, 
141, 143. im U 166 , 173, 177 ff., 382, 
194 B., 205, 218, 220 f., 225. 341, 393 f., 
491 tt., 493. 540, 560, 566, 572 n. 
AgnicAyan&j 172, 193, 

AgnihoWa {fire- sacrifice), 67, 172, 177, 390, 
m2i9 ff.,22S, 272 f., 353. 
Agni*Parip.a, 531 f., 672 n„.576, 689 b.. 

Agnirahasya, 193. 

Anasueriis., 370, 403, 

Abimsa, -US, 426, 460, 513, 599 n. 
Ahiibudbnya, 689, 

^hirbudhuTa-SailihitA, 539, 605 n. 

Ahura., 73, 196. 

Aitarejs-AraByaka, 162 B., 235 , 271, 283, 
302 o. 

Aitareya-BrSlirnana, 51, 185 n., 190 f,, 193 
n.. 211, 215 f., 223 n., 226 n., 228 n.. 
235, BOl, 377 r..577ji. 
Aitareya-Upam^aC, 235 f., 230 n,. 241 m., 
242 a. 
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ipass 75. , 

Ipastamba, 191 B., 278, 299. 
..Spastamba-Panbhttfaisutras, 277 n. 

. Jpastaniba-Samhita, 170. 
SpaRtarobJva-Dharmasotra, 1C8, 232 n., 269, 
277 f., 519, 567. 

Apastamblya-Grl'jyasutra, 277, 312 b, 
Ipastambiya-Kalpasutra, 277. , 
.Spasfcambiya-graotasatra, 215 n., 277 n. ■ 
lpastambfya-{§ulvasStra, 277 B. 

Aphorisms, (maxims, gnomic poetry,) 2, 320, 
377 f., 380, 406, 421, 441 f., 459, 485 f., 

, 497, 504. 

Aprisaktas. 94, 148. 

Apsaras, 78, 103 f., 134 f., 209, 380, 390, 
393, 480, 631, 540; s. Grvasi-iegend, 
ArBigiis,.90, 179 n. .. 

ArapyagSna, ,167. 

Arapya-ka^da, 486. 

Iranyakas, 42, 53 f., 56. 167, 225-247, 261, 
268,271,289, 2i. 2, 302, 325. 

Arbtnan, B., 77 b. 

Architecture, 580. 

Arcika, 164 ff. 

Ardbamagadhi, 48. 

Ardhanarisvara, 538, 602. 

Arhatas, 574 n. 

Arithmetic, 4 12. 

Arjuna, 329-374, 401, 426 If., 436 f., 456, 
458, 472, 502, 505, 507, 584 ; Dame of 
lodra. 470. 

Ariunaroisra, 468 B. 

Arnold, Edwin, 383 n., 427 n. 

Arnold, E. V., 63 n. 

Arrowsmitb, B., 72 n. 

Ar?a, 48. 

Ar§eya-BrShmana 286 n. 

Ar§eyaka]pa, 27*9, 284 n. 

Artabh^a, 258. 

Artha, 326, 424 b. 

Arthavilda, 202, 208. 

Aruni, a priest 231 n. ; s. UddiJlaka Aru^i. 
Anini-Upani.^ad, 234 n. 

Aryuman, 1G8. 

Aryans, 63, 68, 84, 233. 

Aryastava, 446 n- 
A^Sidha Savayasa, 202. 

Asat, the .Non-existent, 124, 150, 224, 

" 251- ' 

Ascetic, ascetics. 53, 212 n., 231, 233, 392. 
406 n. ; ascetic morality, 380 n., 411. 413, 
417, 4*29. 460; ascetic ]>oetrv. 320 f., 
379, 405, 408, 410. 422. 459. 474. 630. 
A8ce^ici^m. 201. 212, 380 n . 417, 423.. 598. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 11. 

Aauka, 28, 31, 309, 47-i/n,, 511. 

Asrumas, stages of life, the fonr. 232 f, 
275. 418 n.. 423. 523. 535, 639 n., 540, 
650, 550, 571,682, 589. 597. 
A^rama-IIpaoisad, 233 n, 
Asramavasikaparvan, *'i73 n. 

Astikaparvan, 313. 388 n*. 339 n- 
Ast/o ogy. 4, 566. 577, 580. 

Astronomy, 4, 12, 56, i26, 268, 288 f., 309, 
566. 575, 577, 580 ; and age of Yeda, 294- 
299, - 


Asnra, Asnras, 78, 196 f., 207, 234, 379, 450 

538, 

Asvagboia, 241 n., 464 n., 490 n., 612 ff. 
A=valayana, 2T1, 284, 473. 
An^alayana-Grliyasotra, 160 n., 2l4 n., 279, 
^ 312 n., 314 n., 471. 
Aavaiayana-^rantasntra. 279. 

A«vamedha, s. Horse sacrifice. 
Asvamedhskaparvan, 372 n., 584, 586. 
Asvapati Kaikeya. 231. 

. Asvattliaiman, son of Drona. 330. 365, 367 ff. 
Asvins, 76 f., 94. 107, 157, 173, 176, 179 f., 
30 •> n,,330. 390 ff. 

Atlmrvan, magic formnla, 54, 120, 156; fire- 
priest, 119 f- 
AtharvSngirasalj, 120. 

AtharvaprffyascittSni, 281 n, 
Atharvasiras-UpaDi§ad, 241. 

Atharvavf da, A. -SamhitH, 42, 54, 56, 111, 
118, 419-458, ' 159, 162 n., 163, 182 f., 
195 f.. 198, 242 f., 245, 26S, 276, 2S0 f., 

I 284, 286 n., 306 n., 313 f., 318, 470, 

I 518, 605; language and metre, 42, 122; 

! prose in the A., 121 f. ; tran.slaf inns, 

119 n. ; date, 122 ff., 195, 290 ; ciilturai 
conditions, 123 f. ; religion and niuho- 
logy, 124 ; sacredness 125 f. ; name, 119 
f. ; spells for healing of diseases, 129- 
137; prayers for healtis and long hfe, 
136; benedictions, 186 f., 159 ; expratory 
spells for cleansing fiom guilt and sin, 
137 f. ; spells for restoration ol harmony, 
138; magic songs refening to marnage 
and love, 139-142, 159; curses and 
exorcisms, 142-146; magic sings for the 
king, 146 f. ; exorcisnjs in the interest 
of the Brahmans, 147 f. ; songs and 
charms composed for sacrificial purposes, 
148 f. ; theosophical and cosmogonic 
hymns. 149-158. 227 ; Biahmanas of the 
A., 190; Upani^ads nf the A., 237-245 ; 
A. and KausikasTitra, 280. 

A th a r va ved a -Pa r :si n s , 281 . 
Atharvaveda-Pratisalch} a-sotra, 284. 
AtharvavediyapaficapJitalika. 280 n. 
Atharvaveda-IIpani^ads, s. Atharraveda, 
Athravans, 119 f. 

Atman, 229, 231. 217 ff„ 421. 536, 549. 579, 
600; and Brahiuaii, 247 ff, ; etymology, 

249. 

Atri, a ni, 57, 445. 

Aufrecht, 'I ]>eoch*r, 21, 23, 119 n.. 140 n., 
154 n., 164, 190 ii.. 397 n., 5i7 b„ 531 n., 
537 B., 545 n., 565 n.. 565 ri., 567 n., 
572 B.,^ 575 n,, 582 n., 584 n., 592 n. 
Avalokite^vara 564 n. 

Avahm, Arthur, 592 and notes to 6S7, 593- 
696, 698-6G0. 602-605 ; s. Weedroffe. 
Avantivarman. 426. 

Avat^ras, s, Vipn], J?iva. 

Avesta, 41 n., 76, 78, 119, 308 f« 
AvimuktamSh^tmya, 576- 
Aya.sthnna, 228. 

Ajodhya-K^nda. 481. 

Ayarveda. 313 n. 

sQktSni, 136, 
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BSciar%ana, ‘2<)5. 

Bahvrca-Bnlbmana, BJl n, 

Baines^ A.-, S15 .d, 

Baka, a giant, 333 f,, 347. 

BaladeTa'’or Balarriiua or Ra:iQa with .the 
plcnghsliare, 336, 340, 367, .374, 446 f., 
4iCU51. 

Baladevabnika, 451 u. 
Baladevamahatniyakathaua, 449 n. 
BaUikrt^da, 479. 

BalSki, s. Gargya Briklki. 

Balaiama, s. Baladeva. 

Bali aiid Prablada, 4*25. 

Ballads, ballad poetry, 102 113 n,, 312, 

400 n., 506, 508, 516 f., s. IkbySna. 
BSpa, 40, 311, 438,461,463, 626, .- 563, 565 
m, 

Bagayncldha, 461 n. 

BandhQ«Br3hmana, 188 n. 

Banerjea, K, M., 559 n., 591 n.' . ' ■ 

Bard poetry, 318, 377, 379, 387, 397, 521, 
52y, 530. 

Barlaans and Joasaph, 409. 

Barnett, L !>., 427 n., 428 n., 432 n., 433 n. 
Barrel, Jbe Roy Carr, 121 n. 

Barth Augoste, 34 n., 59 n., (58 n., 70 n., 
102 n,, 23811., 29G ii., 31C n., 374 n., 
131 n., 452 n., 512 n,, 514 n., 517 n., 
536 n., 549 n., 591 n. 

Barua, Benlmadliab, 239 n., 246 n., 247 ii., 

■■ ■ 258 n. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Battle-chants., 146. . 

Battle charm, 109 f. 

Baadliiyana, 278, 299. 
Bandhayana-Bharrinasutra, 234 n., 241 -n.- ■ 
BandhSyana-Grhyagntra, 277 n. ■ 
BanilliSyana-Kalpaantra, 271 n,, 277. 
BaudliSjana-Pitp-oedhasutra, 281’n,. " , 
BaiicIlFlyana-Bratitasutra, 105 n., 215 n., 
277 iL,2Q8n., 319 33. 
Bandhriyaxia-SulvasOtrs, 277 n. ■ 
Bancngartner. A., 477 ii. 

Baynes, H., 287 n,, 238 n, 

Beal, S., 524 11 . 

Belloni-Fllippi, F,, 579 n. 

Belfalkar, 8. K., 288 n. 

Bendall, (3., 571 n. 

Benedictiona, 107, 136 f., 146, 159. . 

Benfey, Theodor, 2, 407 and notes to 163. 

359. 368. 406 , 409 f., 446, 585. ; 

Beng^llt, 50, 

Bergaigne, Abel, 59 n., 77 n. 

Begaut, Annie 427 n,, 438, 

Betham, 0. K.,572n 
Bbadkamkar, H. M., 242 n. 

Bliaga, 94, 108. 

BbagavadgItS, 11, 15 ff., 363 n,,' 426-439,. 

441, 445, 457, 460. 542, 567, .: 566. 674, 

. . 592 n., 597*. 

B.hagavat== Vi§ni3,:.425 n,.,. 554. ■ , 

BhSgavat, ESjSrSm liSmkrishna, 154 n,, 
4f4 n, 

Bhilgavatann'ihatmya, 542 n. 
Bhaga’^ata-Puraina. 377 n., 380 n., 394 n., 
454 n., 517 n., 521 n., 523 n., 628 n., 
630 E, 541, 642 n.. 544, 545 n., 547 n„ 


549' D., 553 n., 654-S67, 572 n.. 573 n., 
578,- 58G, 587 n., 605 n.. 

BhSgavata religion, 457. 

■ Bhag.avatas, 304 n.; 426, 437 ff., 460, 554, 
585 n 

Bhagawan, Swam! Achintya, 241 n. 
Bhagwaddatta, 286 n. 

Bhaj§a]yani, 129. 

Bhaira¥a, 604 n. 

Bhairavas, 574 n. 

Bhakti, 431., 433, 435, 437,439, 525, 559, 
586. 

Bhaktimarga, 601. 

Bbakt-Mala, 585 n. 

Bhandarkar, B. R., 437 .n., 524 n., 565 n., 
567 n, 

Bhandarkar, E. 0., 40 n., 46 n., ,69 n., 237 
n., 241 n., 245 n., 295 n,, 306 n.., 428 n., 
435 n., 437 n., 438 n., 439 n., 458 n., 
463 n., 464 n., 467 n„ 505 n., 512 n., 517 
■ n., 554 n., 556 n.. 574 n*. 579 n., 584 n,,' 
588 n., 591 n., 592 n. 

BhannmatT, 450. 

I Bhannmatiharana, 450 n. 

Bharadvaja, a r?i, 57. 

Bharadvaja, 277 f., 285. 

Bharadvaja-gik^a, 285, 286 n. 

Bharata, the king. 317, 376, 377 n., 453, 
470, 540; Bh.— legend 548 f. 

Bharata, brother of Rama, 481-487, 493, 508. 
BhSrata, 317 n., 325, 376, 453, 471, 473 f., 
514. 

Bharatas, Bharatas, 317 f., 328 if., 443. 
BharataYar§a, 548. 

Bbartrhari, 9, 18, 486 n. 

Bhaga, 344 n., 362 o. 

Bhats, Bhatas, 315 n., 528 n. 

Bhattacliarya, Basikial, 499 n. 

Bhattacharya, Vidhushekhara, 601 n. 

Bhava, 137. 

Bhavabhati, 477. 

Bhavisyaparvan, 452, 464 o. 
Bhavi§ya/t/-Purana,, 519, 523 n., ' 526 n., 
531 f., 667, 572 n. 

Bbavi^yottara-Pnnina, 567. 

Bhima. 329-374, 385, 425, 471, 607. 

Bhilma, 329, 338, 341, 343 E, 355, 357 E, 
371, 395, 406, 422 f., 458. 

Bht§maka, 449, 

Bhi§maparvan, 359 n. 

Bhoja. king of Dhar, 40. 

Bhojaka, 567. 

Bhrgii, a r-^i, 391, 394, 542 f. ; Bhrgus, 120 n, 
Bbrguvistara, 120 n. 

Bhrgvahgirasab, 120 n. 

Bijanighaptu, 604 n. 

Bijas, 595, 601 f„ 604 n. 

Bimbisara, 474, 524. 

Biography, 3. 

Blaquiere, W. C., 582 n. 

Bian, A,. 518 n., 521 n,, 548 n. 

Bloch, Th., 278 n. 

Bloomfield, Maurice, 110, 144, 146, 301 and 
: notes to 59, 72, 102, 119, 121, 131-133, 

135,140-142, 149, 151 f., 154, 168, 190, 
280 f., 313, 406, 518, 
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243 d. 

Bogliazkoi, 304* 306. 

Bdiitlingk, Otto, 22, 241 ii., 415 n.. 

439 n. 

Bolling, G. M. 281 n. 

Books, written, 33 f. 

Bopp, Franz, 16 f., 327 n., 382, 394 n., 
399 n. 

Bose, Shib Chunder, 399 n., 565 ii. 

Boxberger, B., 327 n., 409 n., 427 n. 

Bradke,, P. v., 278 n. 

Brahmacarin, 154, 233,273. 

Brabmadatta, 445 n., 450. 

Brahma gHa, 571. 

Brahmagupta, 580. 

Brahmajalasutta, 471 n. 

Brahmakaivarta-Puraria, 567. 

Brahma-Khapda, 541 n., 568, 

BrShma-marriage, 598. 

Brahman, philosophical term, 150 f., 154 ff., 
175, 183 f., 186, 2231!., 233, 241, 244, 
247 ff., 253 f., 258, 260 1*., 264, 268, 363 
n., 380, 416, 434, 436, 528, 537, 568, 593, 
695, 697, 599, 601 ; etymology, 247 f. : 
sacrifice to the Brahman, 273. 

Brahman, the god, 31, 36, 65, 174, 193 f., 
259,341,354, 360, 394 ff., 451, 452 n., 
476, 480, 492, 495, 532 f., 537 f., 542 1!., 
649, 551, 560, 562, 569, 572 n., 573, 578, 
581, 587 n.. 589, 593. 

Brahman, the high priest, 160 ff., 
184. 

Brahmapa/oce who knows the Brahman/, 
229 n. ; s. Brahmans. 

BrShmanas, 42 , 46 , 53 f., 56 f., 62. 70 n., 
101, i21, 126, 167, 171, 173, 183, 184 n., 
187-225, 226 f., 233 ff., 248. 259, 265, 301 
f., 309, 317, 622, 602, 605; meaning of 
the word, 187 f., 269 n. ; period of 
development of B. literature, 195 f., 201, 
292 f., 295 f., 802, 306 n. ; religious and 
social conditions, 196-201; science of 
sacrifice, 161, 189, 195, 208, 225 ft*., 261; 
their contents, 201 ff. ; narratives, 
mvtlis and legends, 103 f., 208 ft., 226, 
311,317, 390 f., 394, 461, 470 f., 518, 
561 n.. 578 n . ; creation legends, 219 ff. ; 
B. and Iranyakas, 233 f.. 236, 261, 268; 
B. and Sutras, 270 ff., 278 n., 282, 294 ; 
Upani^ads in B., 235, 302 n. 

Brahmanaspati, 100. 

Brahmanda-Purana, 523 n., 531 f., 553 n., 
572 n,, 578 f. * 

Brahmanical myths and legends, 321, 387- 
405, 410, 444, 459, 474, 480, 496, 504, 
621. 

Brahmanism, 55, 291 f., 304, 517, *597; 
brahmanical morality, 417. 

Brahmans/brahmins, priestly caste/, 32, 42, 
88, 109 L, 123 f,, 147 f., 152, 160, 198 ff.., 
211, 214, 218 f., 227 f., 230 ff., 246, 253, 
259, 261, 275, 311, 318 ff., 325, 335 f., 
338 f., 363, 387, 392 f., 402 If., 410. 415, 
426, 432,463, 467 , 480, 495 , 497 , 528, 
529 n., 541 If., 558, 560, 564, - 573, 583, 
599, 


Brahma-Purana/Brahma-P./, ,454 n., 526 n,' 

■ 531f., 533-336,572 n.' ‘ 4 - 

Brabma-SpHuta-Siddiianta, 580. , 

Brahmavaivarta-Purapa, 397 n., '522 n., 
531 f., 533, B., 541 n., 567-569, 572 n. 

Brahmclyarta, 196. 

Brahmaveda , 162 n. 

Brahmodya, 183, 228, 352. 

Brahmo Samai, 20, 438. 

Braudes, 6., 7. 

Brbadarapyaka-Upanisad, 62n., i85n.. 194 
229, 23,ln., 235f., 239n., 24,li3.,, 246a., 
253n,, 256ii., 25 7n., 258-260, 264n.., 
363 q. 

Brhadasva, 381. 

Brliadbrahma-samhita, 590. 

Brhaddevata, 105 d., 2S6f.,289n, 

Brhaddharma-Purfina, SSia., 5i3n.. 558n., 
5801f. 

Brhadvisnupurana, 545u. 

Brhannala, 354f. 

Brhannaradiya-Purfma, 537-559. 

Brhaspati, god, 100, 180, 405 d., 425, 
538. 

Brhaspati, author of a law^'-book, 5i9n. ; 
Niti of B., 425. 

Brhat, a melody, 153, 167, 181, 

Brhati, 62. 

Brhatkatha, 49. 

Brockhaus, 462n. 

Bruce, Charles, 3B3n. 

Briine, J., 164n. 

Brunnhofer, H., 74n., 307. 

Bucher, K., llln. 

Buddha, 7, 47, 52, 201, 236, 310, 314, 320, 
440ii., 474, 486n., 510f., 524, 657, 582f. ; 
B, legend, 490n. ; B. -ballads and epic, 
508. 

Biiddhacarlta, 490 d., 512f. 

Buddhism, 24, 27f., 51f., 201. 231, 258, 265, 
292, 303, 411n., 465, 474, 508ff., 516, 
558n., 5B9n., 592, 605. 

Buddhist literature, 18, 21, 24, 27, 29, 33, 
.36,39,47, 51, lOlf., 126, 201, 220n., 
263, 303,353o„ 409, 410n., 486n., 508, 
510f., 616, 518, 524, 585, 597f. ; and the 
epics, 353n., 414, 471-473, 511 ; canon, 
32, 473 510; B. Sanskrit literature, 47 ; 
B. Mahayana texts, 34, 525, 564u. ; 
B. Stories, 338n., 407, 409, 4lln. ; 
s. Jataka ; B. Tantras, 605; B. dia- 
logues, 404 ; s. Tipitaka, 

Buddhists, 27, 47f., 55. 125, 231, 264n., 
314, 380 d., 405, 409, 417, 422, 459, 403, 
473f., 512f., 551, 558; missionaries in 
Ohina. 29. 

Piihler, Georg, 24, 3l, 34n., 40, 45n., 243n., 
296n. 299f., 303f., 384o., 463n., 519 d., 
526n., 527n., 567n,, 580n,, 583ii. 

Burial, 82n., 95f., 282; s. Funeral 

rites, 

Burk, Alberti 277n. 

Burnell, A. C., 167 d. 192n., 240 d., 280n., 
286a. 

Buraouf, Eugene, 20f., 617n., 621n,, 523n., 
628n,,.531n., 555 jq., 556, 565n, 
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Cakra, 591f., 533, GOl, G04n.; cakrapni5, 

CaUll On.. 1.%., Wn., 9Gn., 102n., 

lOrSn*. 1 63 II., iOBii., 167 !i., 16 On., 170n., 
lOOii., VjUu, 272n., ‘2T4n., miu, 

3TSn,, 2 T‘J!u, *2300.. 'i-fii., 2H8n., 

2,iin.. Jilllii., 384o., 523.n., 565 Um 5S0e.^ 
ra!ei\ C. G., 427ii, 

C-ariiboJi'i, 46i. 

Ciiitpl, iOl, 

Cania, m. 

(!a»'1ak:iuKika, 5aln. 

Can- It, 565n. 

Cat) }’!!ia|iatmya. 580n. 

CaV'|GCanflik»i« Purina, 582. 

Cau jt’s.itsik-i, 565a. 

C inJfiwIe^a, 583. 

Gill Irai^upt.i (Maorya), 28, 474, 524. 

CanOr i;*upta I fGapta djaasty), 524. 
CiuOraliirirtpilkliyiua, 585f. 

Cariylpitik », 400a. , 

Ciirpeaier, J,' E., 428a. , 

Cartellie'-i, W., 3l6n., 46'3ii. 

.Caryi, 588. 

Cubtea, 66. 12E 103, 218, 2nn., 269, 275, 
415, 423, 523, 535, 539n., 540. 550, 559, 
567- 571, 532, 589. 597f. 

, Cattle. 8. Cow. 

Cutaridliyayiki, 28 In 

Citurnii^ya fsjicrifice of the seasons), 172, 
100, 207, 272f. 

Chanda, ii., 505o. 

Ciuidclag, 168o., 26So. 

Chandoga. 168a, 

Chifidogya-'Opain^asi, 64. 162n., .lB5n., 

229a., 230ii..23la., 2130., 235f., 24ln., 
24*2ri., 24ln., 2t5,' *24Bn.,. 230n., ■ 255a., 
257n.,2'iO0., 313a., 363o., 457, 557 q.-, 
57Sa. 

Charijij. s. Magic. . 

Cljurperiijer, iarl. 102n., 106n.. llln., 

lain., 3i-ia., 3130., 38Jii., 
4!8o., 50'hi. ■ 

Chiit-tjp^lliyiya, K., 30Cn. 

Ciijv.irsiiG.i, Ed., 5t3n., 585n. 

Cli»v,y, A. L,, 15f.»S76n., 63i0. 

Cliinese pilgrims. ‘20, 605. .. 

CiiirQOiaiicy, 577. . 

Chris! iati Eacluirist. 440; mystics, 266, 
43la, ; influence, 2S6,. 43lo. 

Chronulugy, 575, 601 ; of Indian litera- 
Hire, 25*30, 2901. 

Girakirm, 413,' 

Citcle, K. Cnkra. ■ 

Citrah^aJa, 32J, '329. 

Ciifingada and Arj'iixi.a, 333. '■ 

Clemen, C-... 3070. 

..Coleb.moke. -Heorv Thomas, 12f., 16, 19, 40, 
;■:: 9.On.>2l:l0.,:556. , 

Coraiiieiit:iries,,4. 38, 270, 497i3. 

Comparative philology, i6f.' 

Cosmogony, 1-19- l5s, 240, 424, 5*23, 537. 
Cosmograpiiy 577. 

Cosmology. 3*20 . 537, 566, 580. 
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Kaia, 1501, 4121' 
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Kamsa, 446, 448. ■ 
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Kaiij#:a,^39,.513./ 'V ' '■ 
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Eanfilal, 'Eamlal, 583ri. , ' 

Eaat, 2o2,.m 

Ean?a,, a r§i, 58. - 
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Eapalas, 574n'. ■ ' 

Eapila, 434n., 556, 582. . 

Eapila Sastra, 434n. ■ 
Eapistbala-Katha-Samhita, 170. 
Earapdayyiiha, 525. ' 
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358, 360, 362ff,, 371f., 375, 470, 507.' • 
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Easimahatmya, 574-. 
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Kasmira-mahatmya, 583, 584 d. 
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Katyayanasraddhakalpa, 280 ii.' 
Katyayana-grautasStra, 215n., 279. 
Katyayana-gulyaaatra, 279, 

Kaula, 595, 596ii., 599f. ; Kaoladbarma, 598. 
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375f., 427, 454ff., 458. 460, 462, 471, 473f . 
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Kaosalya, 48H.,497, 507. • 
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Eau§ltaki-lranyaka, 235. 
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Kibe, M. V., 4.87 q. 

Kicaka, 354. 

Kielhorn, Franz, 24, SSn., 2S5 d,, 605n. 

King /Chinese books, 268 ii. 

King, magic songs and rites for, 146f. ; 
sacrifices for, 172f. ; K. and Brabmais, 
261, 387,; duties .. of the K., 423, 576; 
s. Ea-jasuya. 

Kirata, 347. 

Kiratarjuniya, 13. 

Kirfel, W., 236n., 461 d. 

Kirste, J., 277 d., 31Gn., 463 d. 
Kiskindha-kanda, 489. 

Kiemm, Knit, lOln. 
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Krgna, 33Cfi., 344, 347, 349, 35611., SOOf.* 
363ff., 309ff., 385, 426n., 427ff., 431ff., 
436f., 443, 455, 457f., 459 b., 468n., 505, 
532n., 533n., 534, 537, 541, 566, 569f., 
574, 584, 586, 591, 593, 603 ; K.—cult, 
466, 472n., 505; K.— epic, 452, -4680.; 
K.— legend, M5-464, 453, 456,472,542, 
552, 557, 568. 

Er§na=DraupadT, 33511. 

Kr§pa Dvaipayana, s. Vyasa. 
Krsinajanma-Khanda, 568. 

Krtavarnaan, 367f. 

K^atriyas, s. Warriors. 

K^emisyara, 561n. 

Knbera, 348f. 

Kubjikamata-Tantra, 604n. 
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Kuhn, Ernst, 409, 585n. 

Eula, 598. 

Kulacara, 599. 

Eulacudamani, OOOf. 

Eulacudamani-Tantra, 587ii- 
Kula-Dbarma, 599. 

KulapujS, 599 d. 

Kularnava-Tantra, 5b7n., 599f, 
Kulasundaris, 601. 

Kulluba, 51913. 

EumSra, 480. 

Kumaralata, 513. ; ' 

Kumarila, 463, 526. .. . , 

Knmaripojana, 604. ■ 

Eupdalini gakti, 600ff., 604n, ■ . • 

EuntSpa hymns, 149, 314, 470- - . 

Euntl; 329ff., 333f., 336f., 340, 346, 3571., 
362; 372f. , 385, 398, 432f 507. •; 
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Eariij 317. 

Eira Battle, 318, 372, 470, 473. 506. 
Kiiriikfetra . 106, 209, 317, 359, 370 d., 471. 
Kurttpaficalas, 470 ; ' s. Eutes, Pancaias. 
Eiims, I95f. , 3281., 466. 470. 

Knia and Lava, 315, 494f., 497, 584. 
.Knwlavopakfajana, 584. 

Knsf lavas , 315, 494 n . 


Xabbertori, D. van Hinloopen, 435 n,, 469 n, 
Labbaya, Bam, 499 n. 

Labonr song. 111. 
liScOte, F,, 318 n., 469 n.; 

Laibga-Pnra^a, s. Libga.Paraijia. . 
Xiak^mapa, 487f., 492ff., 496n., 507f. 
Lak^ma^sia De§ika, 604., 

Lak^ma^a Sbastr!, M., 603n. ■ 

Lakimi, 338n„ 389, 542f., 568, 578f 579, 
589n., 593. 

.liakfmiferSSSn. 

Ifftkimi-T antra, 587i3,, 589 b. 
liikElisa.PSBnpata, 574 n. 

LalitS.BevI, 578 n. 

Lalitavistara, 525, 605 n, 

Ijanglls,, L., 15 n. 

Langiois, S. A,, 443 n. 

Iianguages of India, 40*51. 

Ibafeki, 487 ff.. 501, 514. 

Lanman, C. K., 119 n., 121 n., 122 
, 164n. 

Iiassen, Cbmtian, 21 f., 684 n. 
Liljityana-SrantasStra, 279 f. 

Ba Va!l6e Fonssin, Bonis de, 75 n., 304 n. 
Baw,B.172, 276. 319, 821, 826 a.,378,' 
424, 566, 680. 

Baw.bookB,3, 10, 12, 56, 125, 168, 2T5, 
834 n , 878, 424, 459, 467, 486 n,. 519, 
528 n, ; s. Bhaima&stras, Bbarmasu* 
Iras. 

.Beeontere, C., 439 is. 

Befasann, S., 48 n. 

Begends of origin, 218 ; ». Brahmanical 
■ Eiy tbs and legends. 

Leifit, B. W,, 276 n. 

Benan, Nikolans, 7. 

Benmann, B., 445 n., 471 n., 514 n., 548' n., 
604 n. 

B^ts, Sylvain, 102, 187 n., 206 n., 208 n.,- 
384 n., 451 n., 459 1., 465 n., 499 n.,' 
, . ..'SIS n., 684'n. 

BeTirale, 328, 329. 
liixicograpby, 8, 288 n., 566, 580. 

Libraries, Indian, 39 f. 

Liebicb, Bmno, 70 n., 190 n., 191 n,, 236 n., 
288 n., mB D., 287 n. 
landner, B., 191 n. 

Bifigacnlt. 536, 542 d., 558. 566,569/673, 
574 n., SOL 

Bibga-Pur%a, 531 i, 5^, 572 n. 

Litanies, 73, ^*95. 

Bdbbeck©, B., 191 n„ 271 n. 

Bobedanz, E., 384 n. 

Logos, 249 n., 266. 

Lomabsr§ana, B23, 520, 527 t, 583, 537. 
liomapSda, 400 f. 


Bomasa, a r?i, 348, 401. 

Borinaer, F., 427 n., 431 n- . 

Botns‘flower, 64. 

Love, magic songs and rites referring to it, 
189442. 245,273 ; B. towards all beings, 
201, 416 B. of God, 432 f., 440, 529. 

LoTe-god, s, Kama, 

Lliders, H., 24, 520 and notes to 38, 229 
285, 312. 400 f., 412, 468, 472 I., 480. 
508 1,536,540. 

Ludwig, Alfred, 60, 71, 294 and notes to 
58.115,119,183, 268, 295, 801,316 f., 
o79, 384, 455, 461, 469-471. 

Lunar dynasty, 445, 522, 634, 551, 676. 

Lyric poetry, 2, 48, 131. 


Macdoneli, A. A„ 85, 90, 93, 115 and notes 
to 65, 71, 77, 83, 96. 100, 109, 111, 113, 
154, 243,236, 295 f., 304, 803. 

Mackenzie, John, 259 n. 

Macnicol, N., 592 n. 

MMiava, MSdhavaoarya, 671. n., 604 n. 

AlSdhava Bhatfca, 669 n. 

AlSdhava and SalocanS, 544. 

Madhnsadana Sarasvatf, 265 n. 

Madbva, 242 n., 536, 556 n. 

Mffdhyandina-scbool, 170, 192, 

Madras, the people, 329, 356, 365, 371. 

Midrf, 829 f., 353. 

Maga, 567. 

Magadba, 474, 508. 

MSgadhas. 315 n. 

MSgadhl, 47, 49. 

MSgbamShltmya, 542 n. 

Magi, 120. 

Magic, m. rites, 4, 120, 125 f., 128 f., 139, 
148,146, 168 L, 172, 244 f., 273, 280. 
287, 588, 601, 601 ; m. songs (spells, 
formnlas, Snoantations), 109-111, 119 f., 
128 if., 127 f., 131-133, 135 f., 146, 182, 
188 , 244, 248 ; m. songs for bealing, 
129436, 142,; of war, 146 ; for kings, 
146 f. ;; for Brahmans , 147 f. ; for sacri- 
ficial purposes, 148 f. 

Magician, priest of magic, wizard, 120, 125, 
142,168. 

MahS-BhSgavata-PurSna, 555 n. 

MahabhSrata, 2. 11. 15 if., 26, 196, 233 n., 
311 n., 313 ff., 816-475, 619 n., 641 n. ; 
pnblic readings of, 45, 463 L, 471 n. ; 
what is the M.7 316-327 ; is a poetical 
work and a manual, 321, 463, 469, 504 ; 
age and history of, 321, 454.475, 503 
ff. ; historical foundation of, 455, 470 f. ; 
extent of, 321 f., 324 f.. 375 n., 463 ; 
Parvans of, SIS, 821, 841 n., 346 n., 
853 n., 356 n., 859 n., 363 n., 365 n., 
366 D., 368 n., 370 n., 372 n., 373 n., 
374 n., 375 n., 888 n., 889 n., 423 t; 
Vyffisa, the author, 822 ff., 627 ; consists 
almost entirely of speeches, 824 ; lang- 
uage, style and metre, 101 f., 461 ff!, 
604 ; snpposed revisions, 463 ff, manns- 
cripts of, 464 f., 468 ; recensions, 
464 n., 468 n. ; editions, 467 ff. ; 
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tracslatioBs, 327 n. ; Javanese .and 
Persian, 462 n., 469 ; literature on M,, 
316 n. ; additions and insertions, 327 f,, 
837 n., 361 n., 362 n., 364 n., 366 n., 
871 n., 884, 398i2., 436 £, 467 f., 474 fjj 
contradictions, 468 f. •, outline story, 
323 f. I principal narrative, 327-376 ; 
ancient heroic poetry, 317 f., 876-387 ; 
Brahmanicai myths and legends, 287, 
819, 887-406, 469, 493, 496 f., 604 ; 
obscene stories, 399*401 ; ascetic poetry, 
321, 469 ; fables, parables and moral 
narratives, 406-422 ; didactic sections, 
3111, 422-442, 469 ; books XU and XIII, 
404,^407, 422-426, 464 ; M* and Hari- 
vamsa, 443-464 ; M, and ESnaayapa, 476, 
479., 486 n., 487 n., 493, 496 ff., 499, 
601 ff.. 610 f., 613, 616 ; M. and Puranas, 
320, 617 f., 520ff., 639 f., 646, 662 f., 
666n.,667,669 if,, 664ff.,670n., 676,577, 
681, 684, 686 n, ; M. and Tantras, 604; 
praise of M,, its holiness, 326 f., 444, 
463, 660 ; belongs to the West of India, 
607. 

Mahabha§ya, 36, 169 n., 469 n. 

Mahadevastavana, 449 n. 

Mahadeva Sastri, A. 238 n., 239 n,, 240 n., 
242 n., 601 n. 

Mahakiila, 698 f. 

Mahakavyam, 462 n. 

Mahamfiyuri, 465 n. 

Maha-Na.rayana-Upani§ad, 236, 2ti7 f. 

Mahanirvana, 695. 

Mahanirvana-Tantra, 692-699. 

Mahapadkti, 61. 

Mahaprasthanikaparvan, 374 n, 

Mahapurapas, 622 n., 632. 

Mahapuru§astava, 452 n. 

Mahara^rl, 48. 

Mahatmyas, 633 ff., 639 n., 646, 654 ; 666 f, 
669 f., 678, 682. 

Maba-Upani§ad, 241 n. 

Mahavastu, 472 n., 609 n., 626. 

Mahavlra, 310, 624, 

Mahayana texts, s. Buddhist literature. 

Mahayogini, 694. 

Mahidasa Aitareya, 190. 

Mahidhara, 604 n, 

Maitra (friendship), 416 n. 

Maitra, A. K., 600 n. 

Maitra, S., 232 n. 

Maitrayani-Sainhita, 64, 170, 182, 186 n., 
206 n., 219, 238 n., 278, 314 n. 

Mai tray aniya-Upam§ad, 238 n., 238 f., 263 n,, 
264. 

Mai trey a, 645. 

Mai trey a-Upani§ad, 238 n. 

Mai trey i, 229, 265 f. 

Maijhimanikaya, 472 n., 699 n. 

Man in the well, 408, 

Man a, 249 n. 

Manas, mind, 160, 267. 

Manava-Grhyasutra, 278. 

Man ava school, 278. 

Manavasraddbakalpa, 280 n. 

Manava-grautasutra, 278 n. 


Mai^idalas of the Egveda, 67, 286. 
MSodavya, 478 n. 

Mandbatr, 652. 

Mandiick, V. N., 636 n- 
Mindukya-Bpanisad, 288 f. 
Mantrabliidhana, 604 n. 

Mantrabrabmana, 276, 

Mantrapitha, 277. 

Mantra period, ” 293. 

Mantras, 42, 46, 107, 170 f., 186, 189, 248, 
276 , 686, 690 , 696 f., 602 ff., 606 n. ; 
8. Prayers. 

Mantrasastra, 588. 

Mantrika-Upani§ad, 242 n, 

Manu (ancestor of tbe human race), 211}, 
394-396, 622, 534, 640, 660 f., 676. 
Manu-Smrti, 12, 14 f., 18. 67,126 n.,147, 
: 200 n., 234 n., 243 n., 316 n., 380 n., 
398 n., 424, 619 n., 529 n., 667, 678 n., 
597 f., 605 n. 

Manuscripts, 13, 15, 23, 32, 34, 38 ff., 464. 
Manvantarani , 5*22, 560. 

Manyu, 78. 

Marica, 487. 

Markandeya, a r§i, 384, 397 n., 426, 669 f. 
Markapdeyakhyana, 534. 
Markandeya-Purana, 375 n., 625 n., 531 f., 
569-665, 572 n. 

Markandeya section of tbe Tanaparvan, 
8210., 659. 

Marriage, magic songs (prayers) referring 
to it, 88, 109, 122, 139-142, 159, 297 ; 
m. rites and customs, 107, 212 d., 273 f., 
282, 296, 299, 660, 666, 598 ; Indo- 
European, 108, 274 ; m, to five hus- 
bands, 337 D. 

Marshall, J. H,, 437 n. 

Maruts, 76, 77, 81,91, 93, 137,141, 174, 
180. • 

MaiSakakalpasutra, 279, 

Matali, 348 f. 

Matari^van, 100, 181. 

MathurS, 446, 448. 

Mathura-Mahatmya, 670. 

Matrkanighantus, 604 n. 

Matsya-Purapa (Matsya-P.), 377 n., 394 n., 
623 n., 624, 626, 631 f-i 633 n., 646 n., 
670 n., 672, 673 n., 676 1, 678, 

Matsyas» 353 ff. 

MatsyopStkhyana, 394 n. 

Maudgala-Purapa, 682 n* 

MaudgalySyana, 411 n. 

Maury as, 28, 474. 624, 652. 

Mausalaparvrn, 373 n., 472. 

Mauss, Marcel, 272 n, 

Maxims, s. Aphorisms. 

Maya, 841. 

Maya, 664 n., 599. 

MSyayoga, 688. 

Mazumdar, B. C., 464 471 n., 668 n. 

Medicine, 4. 129 f., 666, 668, 677, 680. 
Megasthenes, 28, 291, 446. 

Menander, 29. 

Menrad, J., 479 n* 

Meru, 374, 439 f., 648. 

Metaphysics, 240, 
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Metres, 00 ff.. 179, 287, 161, 510. 

Metries* 56,. 268* 288 f,* .566,- 577,. 580 : 
s. 'Froso%. 

Metta/friendsliip/j, 416 n. 

Me jei,.: .Eduard, 304 H., 305. 

■.M.eyer, 3.15 b., 334 n., 344 d., 376 d., 
379' n., 505 n. 

Mejer, Iiudolf,,2S7 B. 

Mieheison., T., 45 n.,. 512 n, 

:. Middle Indian languages, 41, 46-49. ■ . ■ 
Mihiraknia, 525. ■ ' 

.Miiinda, 29. 

.Mllindapafiha, 29, 353 n. 

.MilmsB, Dean H, H,., 383. 

. Mind and Speeeb, 217.. 

-Mitani,, 304 f., 3C)6,n. , , ■ 

'Millira,'76. . 

Mitra, 76, 80, 94, 100, 137, 141, 304'i., .495. 
Mitra, Bajea'dralala, 2 6 n. 

Mleccha, barbarian, 524, 558 : M. language, 

. ■ 331. ■ 

MdgliDg, H. P., 58G n. 

Mojnmdar, A, K., 603 n. , 

■ Mo.k§a / liberation;', 326, 422, 424 f., 432 f., 
659,' 595. 

Mok^adbarmaniisasana, 424 n. 

MommBen, Tbeodor, 119 n., 198 n. • 
Monism, 267, 434, 588. 

Monkey -worship, 478. 

Mooney, James, 133 d. 

Moral masims, s. Aphorisms. 

Moral narratives, 320 f., 405-422, 474, 
560-564. 

Morality, s. Ethics, Karman, Ascetic m. 
Mother, 337 n., 352. 377, 414 Devi, 591, 
593, 596, 601 ; Mothers, deities, 570, 602. 
Mountains, winged, 219. 

Mrgirasnktfoi, 137. 

Mygendra-Upagama, 588 n. 

.Mrtyii, s. Death. 
airtyalahga!a-Upani§ad,240 n. 

Mudgala, 411, 518 n. 

Mudranighaiitu,604 n. 

Mudiaraklasa, 45. 

Mudras, 695, 604 n. 

Muir, John, 144 and notes to 100, 109, 111, 
113. 115, 189, 327, 377 f., 385 £., 399, 

402, 415, 417, 421, 431, 442, 486, 561." 
Mukherji, B. L., 602 n. 

Mukhopadhyaya, Dhlrendranath, 298 n., 308 n, 
Afukhopadhylya, Nllmapi, 573 n., 606 n. . .■ 
Muktaphala, 555 n. 

Muktika-Upanlfad, 242. 

Mnla-Sarvastivadin Buddhists, 459. . 

Muller, P. Max, 21, 31, 67, 71 n., 100 n., 
102, 187, 211 b., 226 n.. 230 n., 234 n., 
238 n., 242 n., 256 n., 271 n., 284 n., 
292 f., 299, 302 n., 303. 

Muller, P\ W. E., 401 n. 

Mundaka-Upani§ad, 237, 242 n., 268 n. 
Munda languages, 51. 

Music, 4, 167 n., 169, 580. 

Mystical syllables, 186, 586. 

Mysticism 150 f., 167, 173, 175, 233 f., 266, 
588. 

Mythology, 12, 75. 


j Habhudasa, 585 n. 
i. Haciketa, .404, 570 n. 
j Eaciketas, 261 f., 404, 570, 579. 
j Jiada Naisidha, 883. 

Nagapafieami-feast, 567. 

Nagari script, 31. 

Kagas, snake-demons, 339, 382, 447, 495, 540, 
o4S, 583. 

Nahu§a, 349, 381, 393, 445, 495. 

‘ Q QQ4' ff 

Nakula, 329 f 341, 343, 346, 351, .353 ff., 374. 
Nakulas, 674 n. 

Nala and DamayantI, 16 f., 113 n., 381-384, 
450 f., 602 n. 

Nala, a monkey, 492. 

Nalopakhyana, 381 n. 

Namuci, 392 n. 

Nandas, 446, 474, 524, 552. ■ 

Narada, 211, 338, 346, 387, 395, 439, 446, 
449 f., 513 n., 558, 568, 582 n., 589. 
Narada- Paficaratra, 590 f. 

NS^radiya-Purapa or Narada-Purapa, 531 f.. 
572 n. 

NSradiya-giksil, 285 n. 
Naradiya/Narada/’-UpapurS^a, 557, 558 n., 
559. 

Narakavadha, 449 n. 

NarasauisT, s. Gatha narisamsi. 
Narasimmiyengar, V. N., 572 n, 

NarSyajga. s.Visnii. 

Narayapa/coinmentator of Mann/, 243 n. 
Narayapa /of the Jayanta-mangala fancily * 
604 n. 

Narayaniya, 321 n., 439 f., 460. 

Narmada, 576. 

Narrative literature, 6, 286, 324; n. prose, 

211 . 

Nasat-yau, 304 f., 306 n. 

Nasiketopakhyana, 579. 

Nastika, 486 n. 

Nath, Lala Baij, 578 n. 

Naunidhirama, 577. 

Negeiein, Julius von, 281 n., 312 n., 456 n., 
516 n. 

Neo-Piatonics, 266. 

Nepal, 38, 50, 452 n., 571 n., 592. 
Nepala-Mahatmya, 584. 

Nestorian Christians, 440, 

New Testament, 55, 431 n. 

Nidagha, 549 f. 

Nidanasatra, 288, 289 n. 

Nidra, 446. 

Nigadas, 163 n. 

Nigamas, 592, 600, 605 n. 

Nighaptus, 69, 287, 288 n. 

Night, 219. 

Nikumbha, 450. 

Nila, 393, 583. 

Niiakantha, 467 f. 

^Jilamata /N..Purana/, 583, 584 n. 

Nimbarka, 568 n, 

Niralamba-Upanisad, 240 n. 

Nirghantu, 605 n. 

Nirrti, 117, 206 n. 

Nirukta, 69, 268 n., 287 f. 

Nirvapa, 411, 596. 
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Nirva^a-Tantra, 598 n* 

.Nisvasatattva-SaiBlbitaj 604 n. 

Niti, 406, 422 f,, ■ 566, 577; of Briiaspati, 
425 ; s« Politics. 

NltisSSstra, 456 n. 

N%ifodaSi-TaBtra, 600 a. 

Nivatakavaca, 349. 

Nividas, 60. 

‘ Nobili Eoberto de, 13 n. 

Novels, 3. 

, Nrsiipha,. 690 n. , 

NrsiinhapiirvatapaisJya-TJpaBi^ad, 601 n. 

Nrsimba--Tapan!ya-IJpaDi§ad, 240 n., 690 n. 

.Nambers, ,62, 205. 

Nyasas, 595. ■ 

Oaten, E. E., 11 n. 

Occultism, 588, 691, 606, 

Ocean, twirling of, 389, 480, 546, 573. 

Oertel, Hanns, 192 n., 235 n., 313 n. 

Oldenberg, Hermann, 73, 77, 96, 100 f., 103, 
115, 127, 300, 303, 305 and note to 33, 
58, 60, 68, 71, 78 f., 86, 102, 105, 107, 
111, 119, 163-167, 169, 175-177, 187 f., 
193. 203, 206 f., 220,232, 234, 236, 239, 
243, 246 L, 264, 277, 279, 284, 295 f., 
298, 304, 312, 317, 321, 344, 366, 405, 423, 
435, 437, 456.458, 461 f., 471, 506, 609 f. 

Oltramare, Paul, 193 n., 232 n., 247 n. 

Om, 186 f., 214 f., 244 n„ 245, 433, 557 n. 

Oman, J. 0„ 327 n., 478 n., 479 n., 480 n. 

Omina and portenta, 138, 191, 273, 345, 491, 
566, 676 f. 

Oral tradition, 33 f., 36 f., 39, 203 n., 209 n., 
234, 270, 302, 316, 466 f., 496, 499, 504, 
521. 

Ornate /court/ poetry, 321, 364 n., 376, 452n,, 
461, 476, 489 n., 490n., 497, 506,512, 
656 n., 581 ; s. Epic / ornate/, 

Osthoff, H., 247 n. 

Oupnek-jhat, 19, 241 n,, 267. 

Ox, 153f. 

Pada Path as, 283. 

Padas, 61 f, 

Paddbatis, 281. . 

Padmacarita, 513. 

Padma-PurS^a /Padma-P./, 401, 454 n., 521, 
525 n., 526 n., 528 n., • 531 f., 536-544, 
651 n., 564 n., 570 n., 572 n. 

Padma-Sambita, 687 n., 589 n. 

Padma-Tantra, 587 n. 

Padukapafioaka, 604 n. 

Paila, 684 n. 

Painting, 680. 

Paippalada recension of tbe Atharvaveda, 
120 n. 

Paippaladasraddbakalpa, 280 n, 

Paisaci-Prakrit, 47 n., 49. 

PaitSmaba-Siddbanta, 580. 

Pfili, 21, 41, 47, 461, 511; P51i Text Society* 
24 ; P.-canon, P. literatore, s. Baddhiet 
literature, , ^ : 

Paflcalakgaia, 522. 

Paflcalas, 195f., 334 . 3S8, 843, 865, m, 

'' 7d 


PMcarata-a-lgama, 587 n.. .. 

Paficaratras, 804 n., 574 n., 588, 589 n., 590 
Paficaraitra-SaipbitSs, 587 n., 588 ff. 
PSScaratra&tra, 245 n. 

PaScatantra, 2, 410, 605;n, 

Paficatattva, 594, 008, 606 n. 
Padcavidba-sutra, 284. 

' PaAcaviipsa-^BrSbmana, 191, 193 n,, 280., 
Paficendropakbyilnam, 337 n, 

■ P^davas, 314, 828-376, 381, 385 , 406, 427, 
446, 454 ff., 460, 462, 466, 470 f., 502, 
506, 523, 552, 560. 

Pandit, Shankar P., 120 n, 

PiJndu, 328, 329f., 837, 361 n., 370, 433. 470. 
Pacini, 13, 42, 44, 46, 69, 236. 284 n., 289, 
309, 317- n., 318 n., 471, 473, 505, 512 n. 
Paninlya-Sik^S, 285 n. 

Pankti, 61. 

Pantheism, 7, 124, 267, 436, 529, 

Paolino de St. Bartholomeo, 9, 14. 

Parab, E. P., 498n. 

Parables. 320, 405, 407 f., 424. 
Paramaham8a-Upani§ad, 240. 
Parama-sambitS, 590. 
Parame^varamata-Tantra, 604 n, 
ParameSvari, 573, 591, 605 n. 

ParS^ara, 322, 545 f. 

PSraskara-Grbyasutra, 279, 312 n, 

Pargiter, P. Eden, 560, and notes to 304, 
315, 402, 465, 517-519, 521, c.23-626, 
528 f., 532, 545, 553, 556, 559, 561. 565, 
578. 

PSrijatabarana, 449 n. 

Parik9it, 369; 374, 388, 470. 

Parisi§tas, 281. 

Parjanya, 76, 91, 110 n., 137, 174. 

Paisva, 310. 

Parvata, 211, 

Parvafcl, 542, 568 n., 586, 592 f, 

P^upatas, 542, 574 n, 

Pasupati-Purana, 584. 

PatSia, 548. 

Pfttalipntra, 28. 

Patafijali, 35, 42 f., 169, 269, 288, 318 b., 
469 n., 471, 505, 512 n, 

Pathaka, P. Y., 284 n. 

Psthaka, Sridhara-SSstrl, 237 n., 241 n. 
PS^bakas, 529 n. 

PativratSmShStmya, 397 n. 

Paul, A., 552 n. 

Paiimacariya, 518, 514 n, 

Paundra, 453. 

Paundrakavadba, 453 n, 

Pauranikas, 313, 519 n. 
Pau§karapradQrbbava, 452 n. 
Pau§kara-sambita, 690. 

Pau§kara-Up»gaina, 588 n. 

Pau§tikSni, 136 f. 

Paufyaparvan, 321 n, 

Pavolini. P. B., 327 n., 428 n., 536 n. 
Peiper, C.E.S., 427 n. 

Perez, I. L., 564 n. 

B^mism, 268 f., 558, 

Pifrtavattbu, 577, 

.Petersen, W., 45 n. 

Petersen, P., 468 n. 
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Philologf j 8, , _ . . 

PMioaopliy, S® Pi* 53, 5o,'97*i00, ■124,- 149- . 
157, 175, 218, *226 f., 239, ' 265, 319, : 321,, ■ 
422, 424 ff,, 5»d; of the Upanisads, s.. 
Upani^ads; priestly pb., 233, _2i9v 
Phonetics, 35, 56, 22E), 268, 282 ff. 

Pfajsiology, 240, 60l. 

Pindapitryaifia, 17*2. 

PIngak, 289. ■ ' 

Piftgala, 405 n., 415. , ■ 

Pippalada, 237 n. 

. PisSca, languages, 50, 

PisScas, 49, 133 f., 369, 540. 

Piscliel, Eicbard, ,48 n., 67, 71, .74, 102 n.,, 

• 107 n., llln., m n., 219 n.,. -313 n., 
394 n., 465 n. 

Pitaras, fathers, 78, 9G f., 172, 203, 212-0., 
377, 445, 537, 554, 575, 590. 

Pitrkalpa, 445n. 

PltfmedhasSiras, 280, 281 n. 

Piaio, 246 f.,266. 

Poetics, 4, 566, 580. 

Poley, L., 565 n. 

Pohiies, 4, 244 n., 566,577,580, 582 ; s. Xiti. 
Pop-ley, H. A., 147 n,. 

Porzig, W., 327 u., 376 u., 379 ii., 388 n. 
Prabb5?at!, 450 f. 

Pradjiiiuna, 419 it. 

Pradyumnoltaia, 451 n. 

Pragfliha, 104. 

PrabWa, 425, 539, 547,-557, 574 n. 
PmifasaktSni, 60. 

PrajSpaii,63,7B, 98, loO, 150 f., 175, 180,. 
194, 196 f., 204 II., 205, 216 f., 253 ff., 
259 t. 

Pxftrit, 43 f., 48 f., 611, 512 n. 

PrakrtI, 434, 536, 508, 579, 593. - - 

' Pra.krti-Ehan<|a, 5f58,' 

Praalya, 553.' . . 

Piamaclvaiii and lluru, 390. 

Pr%a, 150 f., 224, 254 n., 256 f£. ■ 

PraparicasSra-Tantra, 001-603. 

Prasad Y.a-rma SSstrl, Siddbesvari, 242 n. 
PraBna-Upani.^ad, 237, 241 n., 242 n. ' 
PrastbSnahlieda, 265 u. 

Pratarda'iia, 227. 

PratijEflsutra, 284 n. 

PratiKukbjas, 37, 70 n., 283 ft. . ■ — ' 
Pratisarga, 522. 

Prttvacana, 278 n, 

PravSbapa, 230. 

Pravargya, 176, 193. 

PrayfeHnialiiltmya, 574, '576-. - 
Prftyascitta,, 137, 559, 570, 575 f. 
PrUyaHciuasStra, 281. 

Prayer-books, 55, 107, 150, 169, 171, 276, 

Prayers, 72, 136, 140, 146, 148, 159, 163, 
170 488, 195, 248, 276 f., 292 ; s. Mantras. 
Prayogas, 281. 

Pretakalpa, 577f, 

Pretas, 577. 

Prey, A., 298 n., 299 n. 

Priestbcod, 187, 

Piiests, s. Brahmans ;p. and magicians, 


Prophecies, 524, 552 f., 557, 567, 590. 
Pro|)itiatory formulae, 133. 

Prose, 3;-oi tbe Brahmanas, 211, 270 f., 321 } 
'- - of the ITpani§ads, 236 ff., 240; of the 
Sutras, 268 ff., in the Mahabh^rata, 462, 
506; mis'ciire of p., and .verse, '3,101, 
163, 211, 240. 

Prosody, 4. 

Prostitution, 67. ■ ' 

Protagoras, 152 n. 

Proverbs, s. Aphorisms. 

Prtba-Eunti, 329, 432. 

PrtMvi, 75, 157 f., 570.; s. Eartfi, 

Prthu, 444. 

Prtbupakhyana, 444 n. . 

Psalms, 57, 81- 
Psychology, 240, 424, 601, 

Pulastya, 537. - • ' . , 

Punyakas, 450. 

Panyakavidhi, 449 B. 

Puranas, 30, 34, 102, 103, 171 n., 239 L, 389, 
402, 405, 436 , 474, 486 n., 489 b., 493, 496, 
505 n., 506 n., 514, 517-586, 587, 695, 604, 
606; meaning of the word, 218 n., 518, 
524 n. ; P. in the Brahmapas, 208, 218, 226, 

311 ff., 470 ; Vyasa the author, 322, 475 ; 
P. and Mahabharata, 320, 459, 4611!., 
467,476; Harivanisa and P., 443-446, 
452, 454 ; language, style and metre, 461, 
530 ; tran F mitt ed by Su tas , 466 ; their 
position in the literature, 617 -530 ; age, 
517 1!.; their sectarian character, 517, 
522; their contents, 520, 522ff ; definitio'o, 
522, 545, 572, 574 f.; of divine origin, 527- 
529 ; the eighteen R, 621, 526 f., 531 ff., 
541, 550, 555, 572 n., 581 n.; survey of P* 
literature, 530-586. 

PuiSnasamhitasiddhautasara, 531 n. 
Piirandhi, 94, 208. 

Purnananda Sv-i^ml, 604, n. 

Purohita, 66, 88, 146 f., 319, 583. " 

Priru, 379f., 539.' 

Purffravas and UrvasT, 102 n., 103 f., 105 n.,, 
179, 209, 211, 381, 383, 446, 495, 513 n., 
530,540,552,580. 

Purusa, 175, 184. 204 n., 218, 224, 253 if., 434. 
Paru.?amedha, 174, 192 f., 216 n., 307 n., 

312 n.; s. Human sacrifice. 

Puru?asukta, 175, 218. 

Poru§ottamadeva, 604 n. 

Pn§an, 76, 94; 179 f. . 

PufpasStra, ,284. ' , 

Posy ami tra, 28. . • - 

Putrika, 33iHa. f 


Quackenbos, G. P,, 565 n. 

Queen of Sheba, 342 n. 

Raabe, C. H., 281 n. 

Kadha, 533 n., 541 f., 544, 567 n., 568, 591, 
593,603. 

Eadhajanrnaftam?, 541 n. 

' Radhakriabnan, S., 239 m, 247 n., 259 n. 
Radbavallabhis, 568 n. 

Raghava — Rama, 482 n, ., ... 
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, Baglia?amsa, 540. \ 

Ilahasyam. :.24S,. 

Eaikva, 229. 

Eain-magic, r.-™-speil, r.— song, 110, 136f. 

Baivata, 5.51, 

Eaja, K. Bajaavarma, 592 d. ■ 

Eajadliarina.nnsasanapar’yan, 423n. 

Bajakarmspi, 146. 

Ea|asuya (consecration of the king) 123, 146, 

: 172, 178,. 190, 2141, 341, „350. 

EajatarafJgipi, 426n., 473n., . 525n., 583, 
min, ' 

Eajwade, V.K., 78 n, 287 n., 439 n. 

Bak§as, 78,134, 400. 

Eaksasas, 78,133, 332 f!., 347 ff., 363 f., 369, 
403, 487 1, 490 ff., 497, 509. 

Eaktambara /a Buddhist monk/, 538, 551. 

Eama, 314 f., 384, 457 n., 476-496, 498 n., 
501 f., 505, 507 ff., 514 n., 515 f., 540 f., 
566, 572, 579, 581, 590 n. ; B. episode in 
Mababbarata, 384 f. ; B, ballad, 509; 
B. legend, 501 f., 509 n., 513, 514 n., 
515 1. 540 il, 552; Bama with the 
Plongbsbare, s. Baladeva, 

Bama-bhakti, 579. 

B^magita, 579. 

Bamabrdaya, 579. 

Eaimanuja, 234 n., 240, 242, 245 d., 265, 526, 
527 n., 528. 544, 556, 590. 

Bacnanujas, a sect, 544. 

BamanuiMrya, M.D., 5S9n. 

Bama/Bamapurva-, Bamottara/Dipaniya- 
Upani§ad, 240 n., 515 n., 590 n, 

Bamattrtba, 238 n. 

BSmayana, 2, 15 f., 26,314 f., 389, 401 f., 
457 n., 475-517, 584; a popular epic and 
an ornate poem, 475-479; a romantic 
epic, 490; langaage, style and metre, 
461 n., 496, 504, 510, 512 n, ; contents, 
479-495 ; myths and legends in B., 493, 
495 f., 504; genuine and spurious in B., 
487 n., 495-500, 516 ; age, 500-517 ; 
belongs to the Bast of India, 507 ; 
serves for the glorification of Vi§pn, 
453 ; holiness, 478, 497 f. ; recitations, 
471 n., 477, 494; dramatic represents- | 
tion of it, 451 n., 477 f., 502 ; commenta- i 
tors, 497 n, ; recensions and editions, 1 
498 f. ; B. and Mahabharata, 348, 384, ! 
475 f., 479; B. and Veda, 515; B. and 
Purapas, 518, 524 n., 540, 541 n., 666, 
575,577, 581; E. and Buddhism, 508- 
514, 516 ; Old Javanic E., 514 n. ; Greek 
influence, 514 ff. 

KSm-caritmSnas, 477. 

E5m 477. 

Bamopakbyana, 384 n., 501. 

Banayaniyas, 163 n. 

Bangacharya, M., 592 o. 

Eapson,E. J., 49 n., 303 n., 464 n., 474 n., 
512 n., 517 n., 523 n. ‘ 

BS8a/dance,/448 n. 

Eatbantara, a melody, 153, 167, 181. 

Batnagarbba, 544 n. 

Batnaparfkfi, 577^ , 


■[ Havana, 384,' 481, 4S7 ff., 502,' , 507, 509, 
] 514 n., 516, 540 f., 575, 579. ■ ' 

BSvaneis, 498 n. 

Baviseij^a, 525 n. 

Bawlinson, H.G., 485 ii. 

Baycbaudhuri, H., 437 n., 440; n,, 457 n.., 
45Sn., 473 n., 506 n. 

Bbbu and Nidagba, 549 f, ' 

Bbhus, 78. 

Rcalj, 54, 161 fl;.,, 165, 176. 

Beconciliati on -spells, 139. 

Begnaud, P., 263 n. 

Beicb, H., 549 n. 

Beicbelt, H., 307 n, 

I Bemy, A. P. J.,13 tt. 

Bepetition, 131. 

Eeuter, J, N., 279 n. 

Bevati, 450, 551. 

'Bgveda, B. -Sambitil, 54 ff., 57-119, 126, 

* 159. 162, 179, 195, 212 n., 214, 216, 
219 n., 226, 244 n.,, 245 n., ,268, 276, 
282 f., 285-287, 288 n., 300 f., 311 f„ 
313 n., 314, 317, B90, 392 f., 5,15, 518.; 
transmission, 37 ; language, 42, 46, 37- 
60, 74; revealed, 35 f. ; age of the 
hymns, 57 ff., 63. 60, 73 f., 193 L, 201,' 
215f.,29D f., 293, 3PI 304, 306 if., 

- the B§is or authors of the hymns, 57 f., 
228, 301; the ** family books,” .57, 59; 
metres, 60 ff, ; cultural conditions, 63- 
63, 74; religious development, 74 ff., 
137 n., 196 f. ; invocations or songs of 
praise to the gods, 80 ff. ; sacriffcial songs 
and litanies, 93 ff. ; funeral songs, 95- 
97, 159 f., 176; philosophical hymns, 
97-100, 155, 175, 218, 226 ; Samv3da or 
dialogue hymns /Akhyana hymns/, 100- 
108, 209, 211, 311, 530 ; marriage songs, 
107 ff,, 140, 159, 297, 299 ; magic songs, 
109-111 ; secular poems, 111-114 ; 
Danastutis, 114-117, 149, 314-; riddle- 
poetry, 117 f,, 183; popular and priestly 
poetry, 79 ; composed of earlier and later 
portions, 73 f. ; editions, 20 f. ; transla- 
tions, 70 f. ; interpretation, 68-74; B. 
and Atharvaveda, 121-124, 127, 140, 143, 
148 f., 158; B. and Samaveda, 168 f,. 
167 f.; B. and Vajarveda, 175 ff. ; 
Brabmanas of the B., 190, 194 ; araoyakas 
and Upani?ads of the B., 235^, 242; 
Vedaffgas k) the R., 278 f., 282 f., 285 ff., 
288 n., 289, 

Bgveda-Prritistikhya, 284 f. 

Rgvidhana, 286 f. 

Bhys Davids, T. W., 24, 36 n., 41 n., 410 n., 
471 n., 508, 509 n., 512 n. 

Bice, E P., 586 n. 

Biddles, 117 f., 149, 183 f., 342. 

Bitnal, r.-literature, 167, 202, 268, 271-2S2, 
ail, 540, 554, 588; s. Kalpa. 

Boger, Abraham, 9. 

Bohii^l, 446. 

Ikihita, 151-154. 

Bobita, Haii^andra’s fon, 311., 
'Bk^ahar^ajQia, 51III n., 527 n. 

'Bosen, Friedrich, 20. • ; ' 
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Eotb, Endolf^ 21 7l, 96 33. ^ 118 b., 

120 D., 145, 2110., 287 o. 

Eougfie!* A., 405 d., 479 n., 612 n., 556 n,., 
566 n*, 691 n. 
i?o«sseI, P., 555 c. 

Roy, Pratapa Chasdra, S27 b., 467 n, 

Roy, BSmmoliciB, 20. 

U§m, seers, saints, 57 f., 211 n., •224, 228, 
273, 286, 301, 313, 319, 362 n., 381, 
390 ff., 494, 501-603, 522, 528 n., 533, 
637. 542 L, 673 f. 

?#ya«?nga, 399-401, 451 o., 473 ».,• 480 £., 
620, 640, 572 n. 

Rta,154. 

KtosaipliSra,, 11. 

Rfick art, Friedrich, 18, 327 n., 382, ■■394 n. 
395 n., 399 n., 409, 479 n., BOO, 561 n., 
662 D. 

Bndra, 76 f. 137 n., 164,185, 196, ,222; 

Bndras, 674n, 

Budrayfaala, 604 B. 

Bukmangadacarita, 659. 

Bnkmi^ii, 449, 451. 

Born, 389 f. ' 

Both, 486 n. ■ 


Habbathier, P., ,279 n. 

SabbSparTSD, 316 d,, 4GB n. 

Sachao. E,C., 29 n., 426 n., 462 d. 

Sacred syllables, 186, 2*23 n. 

Sacrifice, 65 ff . 72 if., 158-163. 159, 172- 
185. 1S7 f., 190, 195 ff., 201. 205, 208, 
233, 245, 248, 260, 272 f., 417, 434, 550, 
565; science of, 161, 189, 195, 208, 225, 
227, 231, 261, 319. 

Sacrificial Cee, s. Dak?ioa. 

Sacrificial songs and formiiiae, 73, 90, 93-95, 
110, 114, 118 127. 14S, 176 ff., 184 f., 

. 293. 

Saddharroapnndarto, 525. 
ladgnriiai^ya, 105 n. 

SSdbaka, 595. 

SSiihana, 595, 602. 

SadriipHa-BrffliiEaija# 191, 

Sagara. 480. ■ 

Sabadeva, 329 f., 341, 343, 344 n., 346, 351, 
354 i. 366. 374. 

SahySdri-kbanrla, 571 n. 

8aibyS.55l, 

Sai^nnSgas, s. SiSnnffiga kings. 
^aiva.Xgamas, 588. 
fiaivScSra, 599 n. 
fiaiTa-mtrriage, 598. 

iaiva-ParSfa, 531, 653, 572 n,; s. 'V*yti*' 

. Por%a.^ 

gams. 538, 676, 587, ' ' • ■ 

gSkadtipa, 587. 

gSkalaka-School of the Egveds, 57 n.- 
gSkalya, 283. 
gakas, 624. 
gakiysnya, 263. 

gikhas, 63, 189, 284; 0 . Tedic schools. : ■. 
gakra*«lDdra, *563 f. 

giktai, m 511 n„ '587, 591, 593, 597 I., 
603, Cas n. 


gaktis, 514n., 668, 573 f. 576, 581, 586, 
589 n.,' 691, 593 ff., 600 ff., 
gaktism, gakti religion, 691, 693, 603, 605. 
gakoni, 331, 841 ff., 345 ■•!. , 350, 366. ■ • 
gakuQtala, 317, 376 ff., 470, 540 ;-g.-drama, 
11, 14,18, 376, 540; g. episode, 11, „ 15 
376-379, 640, 567.' 
felagrSma stone, 541, 644, 585 i. - 
Salomons, Henriette J. W,, 277 n. 
galya, 329, 335 f., 356, 365 f., 371. 
galyapar^an, 366n. 

8ama-Jaiaka, 509. 

Saman, 54. 16if., 165, 167f., 169o, 

284. 

Samanyag, 597. 

SSmapratisakhya, 284, 
gama Saetry,, E., 278n. 

Sama*%ai]oin, Satyafrata, 70n.,163n., 276n., 
284 q., 285n,, 286n, 287n. 

SamaTeda, S.-Sarphita, 54, 56. 126,' 169, 
163-169, 195, 268, 813n. ; the Brihmanas 
- of the S., 191, 192 d., 194 ; the so- 
. called ‘‘Brahmapas” of the S., 189, 194 
n., 271, 280, 286 d. ; the Upani§fad8 of 
the S.. 235, 242 ; the Vedangas of the 
S., 271, 279f., 284, 286n., 288. 
S&maridbana-Brahmapa, 168, 280, 287, 
gSmba-PnrSpa, 582. 
gambara, 87, 451. 
gambaravadba, 451 d. 

Sambhavaparvan, 376, 379 . 
gambuka, 495. 

SaiphitS Pathas, 283. 

Samhitas of the Veda, 63f., 158-163, 195* 
201, 248. 276, 282ff., 292. 302, 313; 
liturgical S., 163, 195, 201 ; of theMaba* 
bharata, Kamayana, Purapas and Tan- 
fcras, 322n., 498n»* 521n., 570L, 

573, 581f., 584n., 586-606. 

SSipkhya, 237, 425, 4S0n., 434, 437, 439f., 
523, 535 f., 546, 556, 689n., 596. 
Samkhyakarika, 589n. 

Sampati, 480. 

Samsara, 408, 559. 561f., 571, 577. 
Saipskaras, 272 698. 

Samvada hymns, Samvidas, 100-108, 405. 
Sanatkomara, 558, 571n. 
Sanathumira-Saiphita, 571. 

SanatsuiSta, 425. 

Sanatsujatlya, 425n., 440, 

Sandals /symbol of sovereignty / , 486, 
gapdilya, 193, 225, 246 d., 246n., 249f. 
gapfijiya,Upani§ad, 601n, 

Safijaya, 315, 347, 357, 369, 370,’ 373, 456, 
gankara, 237 d., 238, 239n,, 240f., 242n., 
266,3G3 d„ 434n„438, 526f.,556D., 569n., 
678n., 601, 

gafikara-Saiphita, 572. 
gafikhayana, 473. 
gaffkhSyana-Xranjaka, 2B5n,~ 
gafikhS'jana-Brabmapa, 190. 
gafikh/y/ayanagrhyasarpgraha, 279n. ' 
gankbftyana-urhyasiitra, 126n., 279, ‘312n.^ 
gSfikh5.yana-6rautag3tra, 216n.,- 271ii,, 

279* 3'07n,* SlSn., 470. ' 
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Bai2nySsa5240. 

SaBnyasin, 23'->, 589. 

SaBskrit,, 12, 4H., 510ff.-; epic S., 44, 46, 
461, 510ff. ; classical S.,4M. ; 271-, 309; 
mixed S-, ' 48 ; S. type, 11. 

400, 

gantaBB, 322, 328f. 
gantikaipa, 281n. 

SantiiDiketan, 45. 
ganti ParvaB^ 423, 

Saptasati, 565 d. 
garadatilaka-TanIra, 604. 

SarapyO, 518n.. 

Sarasvati, 173, 228, r568. 

Sarga, 522. 
garmS, H,, 540n, 
garmaB , Ladharam, 279 d. 

Sarup, Laksliman, 69 n. 
garva, 137. . 

Sarvamedha, 175, 193, 

Sarvanukramapi, 105b., 244b., 286. 
SarYapar^'an-uku’ttana, 463n. 
garyati, 39 If. 

Sa§titantra, 589n. ■ 

gastras, 162, 

gastras, 321, 453, 559, 587n. 

gastri, Visliva BaDdlm VidyarthI, 284d. 

gatadhanu,551. 

gatapatba-Brabmana, 54, 63d., 102n., 103n., 
104, 162 d., 171d., 176n., 179 d., 184n., 
188n., 190 q., 192f., 194n., 197n., 198n,, 
199f., 202, 203u., 204n., 205 b., 206, 
207d., 209, 210n., 217 d., 218d., 220d., 
221n., 222, 224f., 226 b., 227, 228b., 
230n., 2310., 235, 248 b., 273, 298n., 312 
B,, SISd., 314b., 383, 389n., 390 n., 

391n., 392 b., 394, 445, 578b., 588n., 

594b.^ 

gatarudriya, 185, 397n. 
ga'tasabasn Sarphita, 325, 464. 
Satcakranirnpapa, 604 d. 

Sati, 577. 

Satpuravadba, 450n. 
gatrugbna, 481, 493, 541. 

Sattvata-Samliita, 587n., 589 d., 590. 
SatyakSma Jabala, 229f, 

Satyavat, 483, 

Satyavatl, 322, 329. 

^atyayana-BrShmapa, 192n. 

Sanbhari , 552. 

Sankara-PiirSpa, 531n. 

SaukSyana, 228. 

Saunaka, 120 B., 271, -284ff., 824, 443, 

. 471n.',' 520, 537^ school of the gauna- 
kas, 284. 
gaiinakins, 2S0 d. 

Sauptikaparvao, 368 b. 

Sanra-Purapa, 531 b., 53of, 

Saora-SarphitS, 5T1. 
gauraseni, 48. 

Sauti, 528. 

SautrSmanl, 178. 

Savitar, 76, 108, 114, 137, 179f., STQn. 
Savitri, 397-399, 483, 602n., 664, 568, 676. 
Savitrfvrata, 899. 

B&’pitryopakbyftna, 397n. 


Sajapa, 21, 70L ' I20n., 170 d., BOb,, 
191n., 192n., 226, 228, 235n.,: 276 d. ,, 

Sayce, A, H. 305d. 

Schack, A, P. Graf ¥ 0 d, 376d',, 450d., 544 
D., 547b., 551d., 552 b . 

Schef telowitz , I., ,60n,., 286n., S12b. ; 

Scbeiling, 19. 

Schermao, Lucian, lOOn.,, 155d,, 375,d., 
473n., 580d., 562o.. 570n, ■ 

Schick, J., 585b, 

Schiller, 585n. 

Scblegel, xlugust Wilhelm von, 22f., 

382, 426f., 480 b,., 49Sb.,. 505n., 534.n.. 
Scblegel, Eriedrich von, 13C, 16n., 291, 

480n. 

Schmidt, Richard, 245b. 

Scbomerus, H. W., 58Sn, 

Schools, 37 ; s. gUkhSs, Vedic schools. ; 
SchopeBhauer, 19f,, . 99 d., 249n., 250, 

265ff. 

Schrader, P., 281b. 

Schrader, P. Otto, 150n., 2340., 23 ^b., 
240n.., 436n., 588n., 589n. ■ 

Schrader, 0., 275n. 

Schroeder, Leopold von, 7, 19b., 96n., 102, 
306d., llOn., llln., I13 b., 169b., 

I70n., 181 f., 187 b., 274n., 2^4, 399n,., 
427n., 435d. 

Schultze, Fritz, 254n* 

Schurtz, H., 131b. 

Schwab, Julius, 272d. 

Scieoces, scientific literature, 3, 12, 289, 
560, 589 ; s. Sacrifice. 

Script, 8. Writing. 

Sculpture, 580. 

Secret doctrines, 243ff., 261, 587. 

Sedgwick, L. J., 431b., 457 n. 

Self, s. Atman. 

Sen, Dinesbchandra, 496d., 503n., 508n., 
509 d., 6l4n., 555 b., 665b. 

Senajit, 405n. 

Senart, E., 48, 243n., 508n. 

Sewell, E., 464n, 

Sexual morality, 207, 365, 393. 

Shakespeare, 685n. 
gibi, 409 f. 

SiddbantScSra, 599n. 

Sieg, E., 286n., 288 b., 311n., 813n, 

gikhapdin, 359ff., 368. 

gik§a, 268n., 282f., 286; s. Phoneiics. 

Simon, E., 163 n., 167 n,, 169 n,, 279 n., 
284 n. 

Sindbus, 886. 

Singhalese, 51. 

Singing, 4, 162 if., 580, 582 o. 
gi^as, 42. 

gi^unSga kings, 474, 524, 552. 
gi^upSla, 835, 341, 406, 449. 

Sita, 384, 477, 481 487 C, 496 n., 497, 

502, 507 f., 509 n., 614 ff., 541, 575, 679, 

581. 

.Sitaram SastrS, S., 242 n. 
giva, legends mi worship of, 77 n., 185, 

■ 1^. 240. 320, ^7n,,a47f.,S8a, 395 

■ 418, 449b., 4501., 466; 508, 517. 522f„ 
62^, 527n., 5a2f., 586, 588, 541 d., 542ff., 
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d'Xs 5‘jll, 569f., 379, 38if.r 5.S6, 
5SSf., 3U3!., 596, 5991., iBcsmations of 

3ti9, 571, 6iiL 
teiva-bhakti, 571. 

SivagiDam, 592 n, 

^ivalsQi, 5?I3 f. 

Shapiira, 531. 

Siva-P.iraiia, 532, 353, 5$2 ; s. Taju-Para^a. 
^ivaralia^ya-klianfla, 572 n. 
^hMsaiiasraikamaslotra, 397 n. , 
8iva.samkalpa, 6jn. 

Bivasamkalpa-Upaisi^ad, 175, 

Sivi“Jataka, 409 n. 

Skanda, 539, 570, 572. 

SkaQda-Poriljaa SkSncIa-P. , 526' d,, 531 f., 
570472. 

Sieeping“spell8, I40n. 

8Ioka, 61, 461 f., 480, 497 u., 304 n,, 510, 

Smitlt, V. A., 474 B,, 513 b., 324, 525 a., 
526 B., 527 n., 575. 

Siiirti, 161, 321, 463, 522, 595. 

Soakes, 136, 178, 3411, 371. 381, 388 ft’., 411, 
447, 567; s.^ — charm, 245, 388, 8. — 

gacrifice, 323 f., 369, 388 f., 456, 520 ;- 0 . 

■ Nagas, Vrtra. 

85derbIom, N., 219 o. 

Solar dyoastj, 444, 522, 531, 537, 551, 576. 
Soiria. 58 63, 67. 75, 83 iL, 94 f.. 107, 109. 

Ill, 136 f., 160, 160, 172 f., 178 ff. 199, 
2i7, 311, 392, fi5, 538; ; S- -sacrifice, 
73, 94 f.,109, 111 D., 148,162,172, 
178 t, 190, 205, 214, 272. 

Somaiarman, 514, 539. 

Somarafma, 228. 

Sob. 211 f. 

SoBg-hooks, 159, 166 f. 

Songs of victory, 114. 

Sonnerat, 13 n. 

Sorcery, 390, 595 f. 

Sdrenseo, S6ren, 317 b. 

Spells, s. AtharvaTeda. . 

Sporck, Ferdinand Graf, 399 n. - 
Sraddha, 78. 

Sraddhakalpas. 274, 280, 554 n. 
Sraddhaprakriyarambha, 554 n. 

Sraddbas, 273, 280, 282, 523, 535, 537,551, 
554, 559, 565, 570, 578, 580, 598, ; s. 
Ancestor- Worship, Ancestral sacrifices, 
S^tamapa, 220 n. 

Sraiitakarminl« 161. 

Sraiifca-Hacrifice, 162 n., 272 f, - - 
Sraotasiitras, 50, 215, 271 n., 272, 275 ff., 
28L 

Sri, 546, 603 ; s. Lakfmh 
SrTbhSgavat-amabipurana, 555 n. 

Sridbara, 544 n. 

SrlnivasScbarya, L., 277 n. 
Siftattvacmtimani, 604 n. 

Sriyantra, 603. 

Srniaya, 407 n, 

Srati, 55, 161, 32*2. 

SWI-Holsteio, A. v., 281 n. 

Stages of life, 3. Asramas. 

Stein, Ludwig, 267. 


[. Stein, M. xi. (Sir Aurel), 38, 63 n., 529 n., 

! 583 n., 586 n. 

I Stenzler, A. F., 279 n., 568 n. 

I Stevenson, J., 163^ B. , 
j Stobhas, 166, 168. 

Stokes, Whitley, 40. 

Stonner, Heinrich, 276 n. 

.Stotras, 16*2, 165 I., 446 n.. 452, 533, 545 
n.,. 554, 578, 580. 

Strauss, Otto, 327 n., 422 n., 433 n,, 435 n.,, 
437 n. 

Strikarmini, 139. 

Striparvan, 370 n. 

Strirajya, 585. 

Stumme, H., 118 n. 

Suali, li,, 600 n, 

Snbala-Upamsad, 240, 242. 

Snbandhu, 463. 

Subbadra, 340 f. 

Subrabmanyam, S. 577 n. 

Succubi, 134. 

Sudarsana, 590. 

SSdra, 35, 218 f., 229, 353,432,479,495, 
524, 527, 558, 587, 599. 

Sufism, 266, 431 n. 

Sugriva, 189, 191. 

Suhotra, 410 n. 

Suka, 584 n. 

Sukala, 539. 

Snkbavatl, 440. 

Sukra, 538. 

Snlabba, 405 n, 

Sulocana, 544. 

Sulvasiitras, 275, 277. 

Snmanta, 584 n. 

SnmitrS, 481, 484. 

Sun, 75 f., 118, 151 f., 171 n., 176, 183, 
194 ; s.— god, 75 ff., 445 , 536 , 641, 551, 
572 ; s. — myths, 660 ; s.— -worship, 
532 n.. 534, 566 f., 582 ; s. Sarya, 
Sunah^pa, 175 n., 211, 213ff., 226, 302, 
307, 480, 561 D. 

Sundara-kanda, 490, 
l^ufigas, 524, 562. 

Sung-yun, 624, 

Suparna hymns, 60, 312 n. 

Saparnadhyaya, Supan;iakbyaua, 312,389 n.' 
gurpanakba, 487. 

Surya,'75 f., 81, 91, 158, 177, 220 f., 225, 
358, 366, 531, 540, 560, 576 s. Sun. 
Surya, 107, • 

Surya-Purapa, 567 n. ^ 

Snryasukta, 107, 306 n, * - 

SQta, 315, 319, 323, 330, 354, 35S, 1G7, 512 d., 
520, 528, 558. 

Sotagita:, 571. 

Sfita-Saiphiti, 571. 

Sutralamkara, 513 n. 

Sutras, 42, 46, 56, 268 ff., 276. 278 n., 280 • 
ff., 284, 286, 292, 294, 303 n., 618. 
Snttanipata, 126 n., 313 n., 353 n., 440 n. 
Suvarpa§tbivin, 407 n, 

Svadba, 185. 

SvSha, 185. 

SyargSrobaBaparvan, 375 n, ' ‘ ‘ - 
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Svayamvara, 334 ,n.., 3 S 5 , 340 . ' 

^vetadvlpa, 439 f. 

^vetaketE, 227, 230, 245 n., 250 ff. 
Svetasvatara-UpaDigad, 237,, 242 b. 
Swapg, 312 n. 

Symbolism, 167, 203,. 205, 233, 244, 529, 


.Taittiriya-Arapyaka, 285, 237, 
Taittiriya-Brahmana, 192, 193 b., 212 n.. 

235. 

Taittiriya-Pritisakiiya-sutra, 284 f. 
Taittirfya-Saiphita, 54, 126 n., 170, 183 n., ^ 
185, 190 n., 192, 193 n., 198 d., 199 d., 
200 b., 211 B., 219 13., 278, 283 d.. 234, 
',389 D., 394 D. 

Taittiriya-UpaBi§ad, 235 f., 247 b., 259, 
264b„ 282. 

' TakaktisB,. J., .36 B, 

Takman, 130. 

Tak^aka, 388. 

Talavakara-UpaDi§ad, 235; 

Tales, 101. 

Talmud, 208. 

Tandya-Maha-Bralimana, 191, 21 9 d., 235. 
TaBtraraia-TaBtra, ‘603. 

Tantras, 186, 239f., 26Sb., 569, 574d., 579. 

581, 586-606. 

Tantrasamuccaya, 604d. 

Tail trie rites, 566, 57Sn., 596, 604. 

O^antrism, 605. 

Tapas, 99, 1501'., 154, 220 d., 223b., 243b. 
Tarkalankar, CliaDdrakanta, 27VJn., 2&3b. 
Tarkaratoa, PaBchanan, 539n. 

Tarkatirtha, Parvatf Charapa, 603d. 

Tat tvam asi, 250, 252. 

Tauler, 266. 

Tawney, C. H., 316n., 585n. 

Telang, KashiBatb Trimbak, 425n., 427 d., 
430d., 432n., 435b., 438r)., 463d. 

Temple, B. C., 102b., 3122., 315n., 503n., 
561b. 

Temple-priests, 528, 529 d. 

Tbeosophical bymBs, 122, 124, 149-158. 
Therigatha, 415, 472n, 

Thibaut, G., 245n., 247n., 277 b., 279n.. 

289n., 295n., 296n., 580 q. 

Tbomas, E. J., 45n., 71 d., 100b. 

Thomas, F. W., 512b. 

Thomson, J. C., 427n. 

Tibeto-Burmese languages, 51. 

Tiiak, Bai Gaugadhar, 295ff., 299. 

Tipitaka, 1, 52. 409, 471, 508f., 516; s. 

Buddhist literature. 

Tirtha, 401, 533f., 539, 581, 583. 
Txrthayatra-section in the Mahabbarata, 
401. 

Tirumular, 588n. 

Toramana, 525. 

Transmigration, 79, 231, 258, 566. 

Trayi vidya, 126, 224, 248. 

Trigartas, 354f. 

Trimurti, 452ii., 573a. 

Tripitaka, Chinese, 585n. 

Tripuravadha, 453n. 

. Tri^fubh, 61, 179, 181, 462. 


Tuladhira, , 581. . 

Tills! DSs, 50,„477. ’ 

Tulsi /tiilas!/ plant, 544, 586.. 
Tiisaras, 524. 

T^astar, S3, 90, 156!. 

Tylor, E. B., 254ii. 


Uddalaka Aruni, lOln., 231, 250, 404, . 

Udgatar, 1611!., 166, 169, 184, 10 i. t 

Udyogaparvan, 356b.., 46Sn, 

Ugrasravas. 3*23f.., 443f., 471n., 520, 528, 

_ 537. 

Uhagaoa, 167. 

tJhyagaDa, 167. . 

Uluka, 406. 

Tjlupi, 339. 

Uma,' 450, .534, 573, 579, 593. 

Under Mil, M.M.,478n. ; .. 

Unjcorn.4egend, 401 ; s. EkaliAga. , 

Unity, s. Uriiveraal Unity. 

Universal soul, 97. 

Universal Unitv, 100, 156, 247ff., 260, 264, 
267, 434, ol.sff., 599, 6C3. 

Upagamas. 588. . 

Upakbyanas, 533, 57b. 

Upanavana /introduction oi the pupil to the 
teaiber/, 36f., 136, 193, 269, 273. 

Upanisad, “Secret doctrine'’, 175, 243-245, 
261, 269b., 425b. 

Upanisads, 19f., 30, 42, 531!., GOn., 62, 67, 
70 d., 101, 126, 167, 175!., 186f., 194 d., 
215n., 225-267, 26S, 281, 291f., 302f., 
312. .S63n., 404f., 414f., 422, 437n., 438, 
457, 461, 470, 515, 518, 522, .530, 57Sn., 
590n., 602, 605f. ; editions and transla- 
tions, 19f., note to 237' 242; philosophy 
of the U., 100, 124, 150, 183, 193b., 
228f., 231, 233f., 2.39n., 245-267, 318, 
411, 422, 431, 434, 548, 593, Tedic U., 
239, 264 ; non-Vedic U., 241. 

Upapuranas, 522n., 532f., 536, 543n., 553b, , 
557, 55Sn., 566b., 5791. 

Urdu, 50. 

Urvasf -legend, 530 ; s. Purdravns. 

U§a, 451 f. 

U9as, 75, 91, 214, 222. 

Usener, H., 394b. 

Usnih, 62. 

Utgikar, N.B., 458n,, 468n., 471n., 473n.,: 
508n. 

Uttaxa, 355. 

Uitara, 354, 356, 369. 

Uttaradby ay ana- Sutra, 418 b. 

Uttaragana, 284. 

Uttara-kanda of Eaniayana, 493, 497. 

Uttarapurana, 514n. 

Uttararamacarita, 45, 541n, 

Uttararcika, 164-166, 

ITic /Goddess of Speech/, 117, 1@4 b., 217f. 

"Vacaka, 453. 

Yadbnias, 278. 

'Vagvati-MibSimya, 584. 

Vabni -Parana, 566n. 
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Vaidya^ G. V., 459ii.,j 466 k., ' 496n«, 'oSSn,, 
54 oil., 554a., 556 g., 557q. 
VaikbanasadbannaprasDs, 278n. 
Vaikbaiiasas, 278. 

Vaikantlia, 440, 640. 

Vaiaateya-Parina, 5Sln. 

Vai^amplTana, 823ib, 38Sn., 443f., 456, 
5S4 g. ‘ 

Vaigiiavii /sacrifice/, 850. 

Vaiignavacara, 599a. 

Tai§nava'Puraaa, s. Vi^nu-Purana. 
VaifnaTas, 533. 544, 576, 587, 590. 
Val§iia?ism, 601. 

Vaitanasutra, 190 bm 280f. 

Vi-japeya, 172, 206, 

‘VajasaBeyi-Pralipakbya-SutTa, 284. ■ ■ 

TiiaBaaeyi-Samhita, 54, 170-185, 188,' 192, 
201n.,2:::7, 284; 352 b. ' 

VajrasBci, 464a. 

Valraatjcak^-Upanifad, 241. 

Yakovakya, 126. 

Yala,86. 

Talakhiiya hymns, 60. 

Yaliii, 489. 

Vallabha, 591. 

Vallabliacarva sect, 591. 

Yallanri, M.“, 499b. 

Valmlki, 815, 384, 475!., 478, 480, 490 d., 
494, 496, 500ff., 503 b., 504, 506f., 510, 
513f., 517, 541, 579, 581f. 

Vtoacara, 594n., 599 b. 

Vamadeva, a rd, 57, 

"VSmakeBvara-Tantra. 600 d., 604n. 
Vamaca-Purana, 531!., 572f. 

YSmas, 574 b, 

Vatp'fta-Br^bmaBa, 194 b. , 

VaiB^BBcarita, 522. ' 

Vaifisas ./genealogies/,, 194, 230n., 292, 302, 

m. 

Vaipsavalis, .584, 

Vanaparvan., 321b., 346n, 

Y'anaprastha, 233. 

Vapii§inat, 560ii, 

YMhagrhyasQtra, 278n. 

Vinihamiliira, 523b,, 586b. 

Viraha-P'orana /Va.r5h,a-P,/, 53if., 569f., 
572b. 

VarSha-Upaiii§ad, 601n. 

VirSBasimahatinya, 576. 

Varnia, 76f., BOH'., 94, 300, 137, 141, 
I44f!.. 152, 196, 207, 212ff., 216, 304!,, 
348, 383,. 495. 

Vasistha, 58, 402!,, 444, 480, 482, 486, 495, 
503, 545, 561n., 566. 

VSsistba.Dharmasutra, 62b., 241b., 527b. 
Y^si§fclia-8ik§a, 285,^ ' ... . 

TaiBbandhn, 513. 

Vasudeva, 336. 445f. 

V^S'iideva, 505; .s. E|*fnia.. , 

Vasiideva, Pandita, 279b. 

Vasiiki, 389. . 

VS,ta, 93. 

VatsyayanaH KamasStra, 245 b. 

Vajava /Vayavfya/ Purina, s. Tiya-Pur- 
toa. 

Vayn, 75, 137, 2‘20f., 225, 330, 520, 


Vayu-Piirana, 877n., 4o4d.,, 520, 523b., 524, 
526, .527n., 528 b,., 531, 532b., 5531, 

57Sb.,578. 

Veda, 1, 12, 16, 18, 20!-, 37, 56, 222, 225, 
234,239, 248, 264, 266ff... 276, 280ff., 
2S8, 292, 325, 433f., 444, 519, 522, 527!., 
i 538, 551, 558ff., 587„ 590, • 595, 

; 605b., 606; its age, 27, 60, 63, 69, 

i 290-310 ; women aBd 8udra,s excluded 

i from., 35, 230, 527; its laDguage,' 27, 

I 41f,, 46 ; w'bat is the V. 52-564 reveai- 

I ed, 55f., 70n. ; V. and Brabmanisrri 55, 

! 517; three Vs., 126, 162, 248, 280; 

four Vs., 64ff., 322, 518, 550; the fifth 
V., 313; V. study and reciting, 109, 
168, 193, 212 b., 218, 224, 233f., 251, 
■269, 269, 273, 353, 417 ; epic poetry in 
I the V., 311ff. j compiled by Vyasa, , 322,.. 
I 475, 527, 560 ; serves for the . glorifica- 
I tion of Vi§pu, 453; V. and the epics, 
462, 470, 473f., 496, 515f. ; V.-exegeBis, 
275, 288f., 605n. 

Vedacara, 599n. 

Vedanga, 42, 56, 126, 189, 191, 226, 268- 
289, 292, 3C3, 313b., 519. 

Vedanta, 234ff., 239, 38Gn., 422, 425, 

434, 436, 439f., 536, 579, 590, 596. 
Vedanta-Sutras, 265, 363n., 438, 527n., 
528b., 544 559b. 

Vedantatirtba, Girisha Chandra, 600n. 
Vedx,206. 

Vedic language, 41f., 309. 

Vedic literature, 27, 32, 52ff., 470, 515, 518. 
Vedic mythology. 77n. 

Vedic schools. 56, 235, 237, 239, 268, 275f., 
278, 280f., 289, 299, 302, 650; s. ^§akhas. 
Vena, 444. . 

Venkataswami, M.H., 479b, 
Venkatesa-Mahatmya, 671n. 

Vernaculars, s. Languages. 

: Vessaotara-Jataka, 509n., 561n. 
j Viblu§ana, 491ff. 

Vicitravirya, 322, 329, 470. 

Vidhi, 202. 

Vidhura, 472. 

Vidbusekhara Bhattacharya, 2.38 d. 

Vidula. 385, 398. 

Vidulaputranusasana, 385b. 

Vidura, 323, 329, 331, 838, 3421., 345ff., 
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